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Administration of India 1946 


British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, North West Frontier, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissionerships of British 
Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

The name India describes the central peninsula of Southern Asia, south of the 
Himalayas, reaching eastward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. It is 
bounded oil the north by Afghanistan, Nepal. Bhutan and I ibet; on the south by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, on the west by* the 
Inchan Ocean, Arabian Sea Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as lar^e as that 
°* ’FP 119 Russia. Burma was separated from India politically (April 1 1937). 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in the southeast to'cooler 
elevations of the north-west mountains, the whole being tropical in £r<meral 
character. The highest puint in the world is Mt. Everest, 29 Hi ft in the 
Himalayas, between India and China. * 

Approximately 20% of the area is forested, among the timber products bein^ 
sandalwood, teak, ironwood, deodar, satinwood date palm, Cocoanut, sa^o banyan 
and acacia. ' ° 

The moftf C< i^ n nAvfi?t e83C ' ltially a S ricu, , tura1 ' 70 % of the people livingthe refrom. 
iniiiir!! 0 ! important crop is tea and engages the daily employment of nearly a 

tone eottort ?ni» 7 tler P 111101 ^ 1 agricultural products are : rice coffee, wheat, sugar 
TWn lltl8ee 4 .mustard, sesamum, castor seed, groundnut and rubber. 

Corn, barley, tobacco and indigo are also grown. 

. . ia has . an usually wide range of minerals and was famous for its riches from 
Th ® countl ' y h as yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and rubies to 
looV m™ „ ld ' , i Tho , most important minerals today are coal petroleum, gold, 
b ed, manganese, salt silver, tin, mica, copper, tungsten, iron, and zinc. 

bv silk rearin' after a F ic Y ltur C’ is th ' weavin & of cotton clothes, followed 

working ea g d weaviDgl shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and metal- 

The cities of above 200,000 inhabitants with their population are: 


City 
Calcutta proper 
Bombay 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Delhi 
Lahore 
Ahmedabad 
Bangalore 


Pop. 
40,00,000 
1,489,883 
7.77,481 
466.894 
447,442 
671,659 
313 789 
306,470 


City 
Lucknow 
Amritsar 
Karachi 
Cawnpore 
Poona 
Agra 
Nagpur 
Benares 


Pop. 
274,659 
264,S40 
386.655 
243 755 
233,885 
229.764 
301,9)7 
205,315 
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Qn ? 7 P r So India feo-i' 6 .. 211192 .““MgniBed” educational Institutions with 
are ^universities and l9 ’ do4 unrec0 K nise d schools with 597,443 scholars. There 

and 70n he Tn e /„ r n £°? tha £ 8 Pf aki “? *» languages, 2.400 castes and tribes, 

and 00 Indian States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres to its religious 1 v m( l 

8 °® 18 1 _ ru . lea _ 1 he religious population follows -j :indus. 239 i<j:u40 • Muslims 
Yfrl 'l ’ ’ r I,U(ldbi ^ ts ' 12,786.800 ; Tribal. 8.280 347 ; Christians, 0 296 763 • Sikhs 
15,771, Jains. 1,2)2103; Zoroastrians, 109 7 )2 ; Jews 24,141. ’ ’ B ’ 

Units of the British Regular Army the Indian Army, Auxiiiarv and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the Indian States Forces 
the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force form the 'defense Members of ‘the 
Latiah Regular .vrmy in Indian service arc paid by India. The Auxiliary Force U 
composed of persons of British extraction and subject to call for local service The 
Indian territorial Force comprises provincial and urban battalions an 
Training Corps, all subject to general service, 'the Indian CtRmhw co- 
reservists of all arms, the Indian States maintain the India, 

1 000(WO by Tl5 1 R l8h ? fl r C d 1? - \- e 8tr6ngt .\ of . thft Indian Array was estimated at 
p8 0 Sl °shii) i ar.d I trZwle? dian N “ Vy COD81Bts of five CBCOTt vcs9el ®, a 8u ™> y bout, 
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c . the governmental affairs of India are handled by the Secretary of 

fetate tor india. At JSew Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British governor- 
an .y H n ^ er the Government of India Act (1935), two legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

i G? vern J ner R India Act establishes a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian states with a measure of autonomy for some ot the provinces. 
Ihese provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras Assam, Bihar, Orissa Punjab, Sind, 
Centra, Provinces United Provinces, and Northwest Province. Delhi has separate 
administration. Each Province has a Governor ap ointed by the King, a Cabinet 
0 m t ^° chambers except in Ori-sa, Punjab, Sind, Central 
lrovinces, and N. W. Fr. Province there is only one chamber. 

Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 

( Ascended the Throne : 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India— The 
Right Hon. Lord Pethick Lawrence. 

High Commissioner of India—Sir 
Samuel Runganadhan. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1^,08,679 sq. miles with a 
population of 852,837,778 of people-nearly 
one-fifth of human race . British Provinces 
are a —1,318,846 sq. miles and population : 
289,491,241. 

Viceroy & Governor General 

H. E. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Wavell of Syrenaica and 
Winchester, p. c., g. c. b., g.m.8.1, g.m i.e., 

o. M. G. 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck, G.c.i.e., C.B., C. 8 .J.. 
D.s.O., o.B. e., A.D.C., Commander-in Chief 
in india. 

Interim Government 

A communique issued from the 
Viceroy’s House on Aug. 21, 1946 stated : 

His Majesty the King has accepted 
the resignations of the present members 
of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council. (See VoL I 1945). His Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint the 
following : ~ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Sardar VaJlabhbhai Patel, 

Dr. Itajeudra Prasad. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Mr. C Rajagopalaehari 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. John Matthai. 

Sardar Baldev Singh 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ham, 

Syed Ali Zakir. 

Mr. Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha, 

Two more Muslim members will be 
appointed later. 

The Interim Government took 
office on September 2, 1946. 


llth. December 1936) 

Who’s Who in Interim Government 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 

President, Indian National Congress 
1929-30, 1936, 1937 and 1946, General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 
1929 ; Member All-india Congress Com¬ 
mittee since 1918; Secretary Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918. 

Imprisoned, 1921, released and again 
jailed 1922; underwent imprisonment 
for Salt Satyagraha, April 1930 and 
released in January 1931, again impri¬ 
soned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement; released and 
again imprisoned in 1934; released 
193.;), imprisoned for the 8th time in 1940 
und-r the Defence of India Hides. 
Again for the ninth time, in August 1942, 
Released on 15th. June 1949. m. a. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Born 1889, Educated : Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at- 
Law of the Inner Temple, Advocate, 
Allahabad High Court. Married 1916. 

Publications : Autobiography, Glimp¬ 
ses of World History, Soviet Russia. 
Collections of Essays, The Discovery of 
India, etc., 

Address : Anartid Baaban, Allahabad. 

Sardar Vallabbbhal Patel 

Known as ‘‘Sardar” (Leader) was 
acclaimed as such by Mahatma Gandhi 
in acknowledgment of his leadership of 
the Bardoli Campaign. 

Entered Public life in i9l6 as an 
associate of Mahatma Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at 
Ahmedabad. Came into prominence as 
a Satyagrah leader first at Kaira and 
then in. the Nagpur National Flag agita¬ 
tion and elsewhere, and in the Bardoli 
No-tax Campaign. 

Went to jail sever el times in pursu¬ 
ance of the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ments. Arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Act, October 1940: 
released in 1941 owing to illness, and 





1942, 


imprisoned again in August 
Released on June 15, 1945. 

Chairman, Congress Parliamentary 
bub-Committee. Treasurer of the Con¬ 
gress. Member, Congress Working Com- 
mittee. President of the 46th Indian 
National Congress, Karachi 1931 

Negotiated with the 'Jhakore Saheb 
ot Rajkot on the question of reforms in 
the Government of the State, 1938-39 
Born October 3, 1875, at Karanisad 
near Nadiad. Bar-at-Law (Middle 
Temule). v 

President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 
1924-28. * 

Address : Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 
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Mr. Asaf Ali 

Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Assembly. Former Mem- 
ber of the Congress Working Committee. 

He was tried under the Defence of 
India Rules in 1918 and was acquitted 
Imprisoned several times in connection 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

Member Congress Working Committee, • 
President, indiau .National Congress. 
1934 and 19J8. 

Genera! Secretary, Reception Committee 
Gaya session of the Congress, 1922, was 
Secretary and President, Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee for several years 
and was President, Bibar Provincial 
Conference in 1920 and 1929. 

He organised non-official relief in the 
devastation caused by the earth-quake in 
Bihar m 1934 and subsequently in Quetta 
and was President of Bihar and Quetta 
Central Relief Committee. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad has also taken 
active interest in education and was a 
member of the Patna University Senate 
for a number of years. He presided over 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference at 
Cocanada, 1928 and at Nagpur in 1936. 
He is Hector of Bharatiya Ithihas Pari- 
ehad (Indian Academy u p ot History). He 
was Vice-Chancellor of “Bihar Vidyapith” 
and founded the Patna Law Weekly. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad worked in Cham- 
paran Distiict among the tenants with 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1917. 

Born December 3, 1884. M. A. m. l. 
l.l.d. ( Allahabad ). Professor, University 
Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16. Vakil, 
High Courts, Calcutta and Patna, till 
1920 ; gave up practice in the Non-co- 
operation movement. 

Imprisoned several times. Arrested 
and imprisoned under the Defence of 
India Rules in August 1942. Released 
on June 15, 1945. 

Address : Sadakatasram, Patna. 


with Congress Satyagraha Movement, 
Imprisoned under Defence of India Rules 
in August 1942, and released in May 1945 
Born: 1888. Educated: Delhi and 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

Publications: Constructive-Non-Co- 
operation. 

Address: Kuchai Chelan, Delhi. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari 
Is a member of the Congress Working 
Committee. Premier of Madras, 1937-3y 
(Portfolios Home and Finance). General 
Secretary, Indian National Congress 1921 
*0 1922. Member of the Council of the 
All-India Spinners' Association from the 
beginning upto 1935. 

Secretary, Prohibition League of India. 
Member-m-charge, Anti-drink Campaign 
ot the Indian National Congress 

For many years Director of the 
Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha. 
Conducts Village Ashram for revivin ' 
hand spinning and abolition of untoueh- 
ability. Took charge of the President- 
smp of the Indian National Congress 
after the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew, 
but handed over the Presidentship to 
Babu Rajendra Prasad in view of deve¬ 
lopments arising out of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast on the issue of untouchability. 
President Tamil Nadu Proviucial Con¬ 
gress Committee till 1935. 

He ditiered from the Congress attitude 
towards the Muslim League’s demand 
tor Pakistan, carried on a campaign in 
favour of his viewpoint from May 1942 
and brought about the Gandhi-jinnali 
meetings in 1944. 

Born in 1879. Educated: Bangalore* 
Madras; joined Bar in 1900; had a 
lucrative practice at Salem. Joined Row- 
latt Act Satyagraha campaign movement 
m 1320. Arrested and sentenced to one 
>ear s imprisonment od December 4 ,1940 
Un -^ e defence of India Act. 
t Gandhi’s paper “Young 

India during the latter’s imprisonment. 

l ublications: Some Tamil short 
stories and books on Socrates, Marcus 
‘w B h K * v ? d '£ ita and Upanishads 

PmhVhitio. b M lnd , Bf!rs; also written a 

eh wir-nl M , am ! al cont aiDing all about 
rrh d w k n n . d d . rtt S P r °blein in India. 

Ambeukai- Refuted and 
1 atal Cart and other stories. 

nagtr a r iadra? ZlUUal1 R ° ad) T1 Wraya- 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 

Leader of the Opposition and of the 
Assemb fy ar ^ * n tne Central Legislative 

in* a e J°* ned the Calcu'taHigh Court in 
1914, hrom 1923 to the beginning of 1932 
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Educated 


e was Managing Director of the late 
C. R. Das’s Nationalist daily “Forward” 
and its successor “Liberty.” 

He was returned to the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the Congress ticket 
in 1927. He was one of the Aldermen 
of the Calcutta Corporation from 1924- 
32. He was arrested on February 10. 
1932, under Regulation ill of 1818 and 
detained for nearly 3J years and released 
in 1935. 

He was returned uncontestcd to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly from the 
Calcutta Constituegcy in 1934 but could 
not take his seat because of detention. 
He -was returned to the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in 1937 and elected Leader 
of the Congress Party and became the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly. 
He *as arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules on December 11, 1941, and 
detained for nearly 4 years and released 
on September 14, 1945. 

Born : September 1889. 

Calcutta, m.a.b.l., Bar-at-Law. 

AddresB : Woodburn Park, Elgin Road, 
P.O., Calcutta. 

Dr. John Matthai 

Member, Indian Tarrif Board, 1925-31, 
and President 1931-35. Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
1935-40. joined the Tatas, 1940 ; appoin¬ 
ted Director l9i4. 

Born: January 18S6. Educated: 
Madras, the London School of Economics 
and Oxford, D. Sc. (London). Practised 
Law, i9l0-i4. Officer on Special duty, 
Co-operative Department, Madras 1918-20. 
Professor of Economics, Presidency 
College. Madras, 1920-25. 

Member Madras Legislative Council 
1922-25. 

Publications : Village Government in 
British India, Agricultural Co-operation 
in India, Excise and Liquor Control. 

Address: Bombay House, Bruce 

Street, Fort, Bombay. 


the auspices of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara 


in Amritsar under 
Akali Party and 
Prabandak Committee. 

Aged 43, Sardar Baldev Singh comes 
from a Jat Sikh family of Ambala 
district. His father Sardar Sir Inder 
Singh, was a civil engineer. He resigned 
from Government service and built up 
the immense business that the family 
now owns. 

From the Khnlsa College, Amritsar, 
his father translated him to the sphere 
of business even before he passed the 
intermediate examination. Years later 
the Sardar undertook a tour of Europe 
and America. 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan 

Was High Commissioner for India in 
the Union of South Africa, 1941-45, 
Member Federal Public Service Coinm- 
ssion, New Delhi, 1940; Member United 
Provinces Legislative Council. 1924-30. 
President, All-India Muslim Conference, 
1933. 

Delegate, Indian Round Table Con¬ 
ference, and Secretary to the Muslim 
Delegation to the Conference, 1930-32. 
Member of the Federal Structural Sub¬ 
committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. Member of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament of Indian Con¬ 
stitutional Reforms 1933. 

Born 1893. Educated, Moradabad and 
the University of Dublin. Litt D. 
(Dublin), 1918, Was Professor, Modern 
Indian History, Allahabad, for long 
period. Founder and Editor of Journal 
of the Indian History till 1925. 

Published Anglo-Portuguese Negotia¬ 
tions relating to Bombay, ICG < -1< Go. etc. 

Mr. Jagjlwan Ram 

M. L. A. (Bihar), President, All-India 
Depressed Classes League. ^ He was 
Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Cong¬ 
ress Committee till June 1910. He was 
one of the Parliamentary SecretarieB m 
the last Congress Ministry (1937-39). 


Sadar Baldev Singh 

The Ilon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh, 
leader of the Panthic Akali Party in the 
Punjab Assembly, is Minister for Deve¬ 
lopment and Civil Supplies in the Punjab 
Coalition Ministry, lie was Development 
Minister in the former Unionist Ministry. 

Me came into prominence in June 
1942, when under the terms of the 
Sikander-Bftldev Singh Pact, he was 
included by the late Sir Sikander llyat 
j£ban aB *Sikh representative in his 
Cabinet. Before he succeeded Sardar 
llasaunda Singh as Minister, he was 
elected President of the Sikh All-Party 
Conference, which held its first session 


Syed All Zaliir 

General Secretary, All Parties Shia 
Conference, Member, 1937-46. Member, 
Lucknow University Court. Member, 
Municipal Board, Lucknow for a number 
of years. Leading Lawyer, Lucknow. 

Son of Sir Syed Wazir Hassan. Ex- 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh, 
Lucknow. 

Educated. Allahabad and Oxford 
B. A. L.L.B, Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple) 
]92l, He is now 49. 

Mr. C. H. Bhabha 

Director, Oriental Insurance Company. 
1 He is 35. 




MiNisr^ 
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11 A.M. on September 2, 1946 seven 
Members of the new Interim Government 
were sworn in by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy’s Bouse, New Delhi. They 
were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajendraprasad, 
Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, and Syed Ali Zaheer. 
They took the oath of allegiance, the 
oath of office and tne oath of secrecy, 
after which there was a brief meeting of 
the Members of the new Interim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The live Members-designate absent 
were Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. John 
Matthai, Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan, Sardar 
Baldev Singh and Mr. C. H. Bhabha. 

Distribution of Portfolios. 


stated : The portfolios to be held by the 
representatives of the Muslim League 
who have recently been appointed 
Members of the Interim Government, 
have been allotted by His Excellency the 
Governor-General as follows . 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan . Finance. 

Mr. I. 1. Chundiigar: Commerce. 

Mr. Abdur Kab Nishtar: Communi¬ 
cations (Posts and Air). 

Mr. Gaznafar Ali Khan : Health. 

Mr. Jogcndra Nath Mandal: Legis¬ 
lative, 

Consequent changes among the other 
portfolios are as follows 

Dr. John Matthai: Industries and 
Supplies. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari: Education and 

Arf.o 


A Press note issued from the Viceroy’s 
House on September 1, 1946 stated 

The Portfolios of the new Interim 
Government have been distributed by 
H. E. the Governor General as follows 
External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations : Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, 

(Vice-President). 

Defence : Sardar Baldev Singh. 

Home including Information and 
Broadcasting: Sarder Vallabhbhai Patel. 
Finance: John Matthai. 
Communications (War Transport and 
Railways): Mr. M. Asafali. 

Agriculture and Food : Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad 

Labour : Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
Health, Education and Arts: Sir 
Safaat Ahmed Khan. 

Legislative and Posts and Air : Syed 


Ali Zahir. _ 

Industries and Supplies: Mr. G. 
Rajagopalachari. _ ^ 

Works. Mines and Powers : Mr. Sarat 


Chandra Bose. 

Commerce: Mr. C. H. Bhabba. 


Mr. Bhabha: Works, Mines and 
Power. 

The other portfolios remains as before 
i. e. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel : Home 
and Information and Broadcasting. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Food and 

Agriculture. 

Mr. Asaf Ali: Transport and Rail¬ 
ways. 

Sardar Baldev Singh : Defence. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram : Labour. 

An earlier Communique ^ issued on 
October 15, announcing the Muslim 
League’s decision to join the Interim 
Government ^nd the appointment of the 
five League nominees, stated inter alia 
that in order to make it possible to 
reform the Cabinet the following 
members had tendered their icsigna- 
tions 

Air. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

^ir Safaat Ahmed Khan. 

Syed Ali Zaheer. 


Muslim League Joins Interim 
Government 

Four out of the five representatives of 
the Muslim League, who were appointed 
members of the Interim Government, were 
sworn in by His Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy’s House, New Uelhi on October 
26,1946. They were Air. Liaquat Ali Khan. 
Mr I. I. Chundrigar, Air. Abdur Rab 
Nisthar, and Air. Gaznafar Ali Khan. 
Air. Jogcndra Nath Mandal who was in 
Bengal took charge of his office tele¬ 
graphically. . . 

After the sweanng-m ceremony there 
was a brief meeting of the Cabinet. 

Announcing the allotment of port¬ 
folios to the new members of the Interim 
Government, a Press Communique issued 
from the Viceroy's House on October 25 


Government of Bengal 

Area :— 82,935 sq . miles ; Population *— 
7fl0,00 t 00' {Provistonal to the nearest 

thousand ). 

Governor 

gir Frederick Burrows, g.c.i.k. 
Assumed office February 18, 1946. 

Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion etc.,) 

Muslim League formed April 24, 
1946 :— 

(1) Mr. S. H. Suhrawardy, Chief 
Minister, Portfolio, Home. 

(2) Mr. Alohammad Ali, Portfolios; 
Finance, Health and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 
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(3) Mr. Syed Muazzemuddin Hosain 
Portfolio; Education. 

(4) Mr. Ahmed Hossain; Portfolios; 
Agriculture, Forest and Fisheries. 

(5) Mr. Abdul Gafran; Portfolio,Civil 
Supplies. 

(6) Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman; 
Portfolios; Co-operation, Credit & P.elief. 

(7) Mr. ^amsuddin Ahmed, Portfolios; 
Commerce, Labour and Industries 

(8 Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee; Port¬ 
folio, Irrigation and Waterways. 

(9) Mr. Nagendra Narayan Ray; 
Scheduled Caste; Portfolios; Judicial and 
Legislative. 

(10) Mr. Fazlur Rahman; Portfolios; 
Land and Land Revenue and Jails Branch 
of the Horae Department. 

(11) Mr. Dwarkanath Barori; Port¬ 
folios, Works and Buildings. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
(Chief Whip) Zahur Ahmed Chou- 
dhury, m.l.a.. Chief Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment (Constitution and Elections, 
Common Service, General Administrations 
and Organisation and Methods); (2; 
(Whip) Abdui Karim ; m.l.a. (Muslim 
League). (3) Abdul Khaleque m.l.a, 
Education and Lands and Land Revenue 
Departments (Muslim League). (4) 
Hamiduddin Ahmed, m.l.a., Home and 
Commerce, Labour and Industries 
Departments (.Muslim League). (5) 
Mafuzuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., Chief 
Minister’s Department (Development and 
publicity branches) and whip (Muslim 
League) 4 * (6) K. Nasarullah, m.l.a.. 
Home Department (Jails. Evacuees and 
Defence) and Whip (Muslim League). 

( 7 ) rved Andus r-alim, m.l a , Chief 
Minister’s Department (Establishment 
Branch and Whip (Muslim League). 

(8) Masiuddin Ahmed, m.l a., Co-opera¬ 
tion, Credit and Relief, and Irrigation 
and Waterways Departments (Muslim 
League). (9) Maulana Abul Aziz, m.l.a. 
Madrassah Education (Muslim League). 
(10) Ebrahim Khan, m.l.a. Agricultuie 
ForeBt and Fisheries Departments. 
(Muslim League). (11) Eskandar Ali Khan, 
m.l.a. Civil supplies Department and Whip 
(Muslim League). (i2) Mohd. Abdur 
Rashid, m.l.c., Finance and Health and 
Local Self-Goverment departments and 
Whip (Muslim League). 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 
Total Seats 250. 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 
Total Scents 63. 

Calcutta population— 40.00.000. 
Hummer Capital and its population 

Darjeel'ug~25,900. 

Receipt and Expenditur,- 

It^cidpts—*Ks. dl,7o,yi.(XX). 
Lpeoditure-RB. 31,75.65,000. 


Government of the Punjab 

(Area — J36 t 390 Sq. miles, Population— 
28 % 4l8,8l9). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Evan Meredith Jenkins, 
k.c.s.l, K.c I.E., (Assumed charge April 
8, 1946.) 

Ministry (Its composition, political, 
complexion etc. 

Coalition formed on March 11, 1946- 

(1) Lt. Col. Sir Knizhr Hayat Khan 
Tirana, Premier (Muslim Unionist). 

(2) Sardar Swarna Singh (Akali), 

Minister of Development, Succeeded 
Sardar Baldev Singh, who since been 
appointed Member of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. __ 

(3) Nawab Sir Muzaffarali Klian 
Dazilbash, Minister of Revenue (Unionist) 

(4) L. Bhim Sen Sachar, Finance 

Minister (Congress). ' 

(5) Main Mohammad Ebrahim 
Barque, Minister for Education (Unionist). 

(G) Ch. Lcliri Singh, Minister for 
Public Works (Congress). 

Parliamentary Secretaries. 

(1) Main Muhammad Rafiq (Irriga¬ 
tion) Unionist. 

(2) Mian Bagh Ali (Revenue) Unio¬ 
nist. 

(3) Chaudhuri Sundar Singh (Public) 
Works) Congress. 

(4) Sardar Gurbachan Singh (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akali. 

(5) Chaudhuri Abdul Ghafoor Qamar 
(General) Unionist. 

(6) Sardar Sajjan Singh (Finance) 
Congress. 

(7) Rao Sahib Rao Mohar Singh 
(Premier) Unionist. 

(8) Mr. C E. Gibbon (Premier) Anglo- 

Illd (9) n ’ Sardar Shiv Saran Singh Gyani 
(Revenue) Akali* 

(10) Chaudhuri Harbbfl] Ram (Reve¬ 
nue) Independent, 

(11) Mr. Sant Ram (Finance) 
Congress. 

(12) Mr. Fazal Uabi (Education) 
Independent. 

(13) Sardar Narotam Singh (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akali. 

(14) Chaudhuri Mehar Chand (Public 
Works) Congress. 

(1j) Chaudhuri Natu Ram (Addi¬ 
tional) Congress. 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly is 173 including 
the Hon’ble Spiaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows as on 11-12-46 









^Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly). 
Muslim League 77; Congress 48 
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Panthik 21; Unionist 16; Independents- 
(7 Seats are vacant.) 

Capital and its population— Lahore_ 

671,659. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Simla—18,349. 

Receipts and Expenditure . Revenue 
Estimate :—Rs. 21,29 73,000 (1946-47) 

Expenditure:— Rs. 20,82,52,000 (1946-47). 

Government of Sind 

[Area—46,878 iq.fniles; Population— 
4,536,008). 

Governor 

Sir Francis Mudie, k.cj.s.i., k.cj.i.e., 
o.b.e. i.c.S., (Jan. 15, 1946.) 

Council of Ministers 

Muslim League formed February 8, 
3946 and reformed January 3, 1947, after 
the General Elections in December 1946 

(1) Mr. Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tullab, Premier, Portfolio : Finance. 

r> w i? Ir * £ T h uhro* Portfolios: 

P. W. D. and Post-War Development. 

(B) Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawaz Ali 
Portfolios: Education, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Public Health. 

(4) Pirzada Abdus Sattar, Portfolios : 
Revenue, Excise and ForeBls. 

(5) Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, 
Portfolios: Food, Civil Supplies, Agri¬ 
culture and Industries. 

(6) Mir Buude Ali Khan Talpur, 
Portfolio: Home. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Mr. Muhammad Azam Khan. 

Kazi Fazullnh, 

Kazi Muhammad Akbar. 

Mr. Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Rahim Bux. 

Mrs. J. G. Allan a. 

Numerical Strenstli of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
Total seats 60. (As ou Jan: 3. 1. 1947). 
Congress 20; Muslim League 35; 
Muslim Jamiat 2; Europeans 3. 

Capital and its Population :*-Karachi 
—3?6,655. 

Budget. Revenue:—Re. 8,03.29,000 
ExpenditureRs 8,00,13,000. 

Government of Orissa 

( Area — 82,000 Sq , miles ; Population — 
87,28,544 . 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Chandulal Trivedi k.c. 8.1, 
0.1 E. i.O,s., (April 1946). 

Council of Ministers 
Congress : formed April, 23,1946. 

(1) Sir Hare Krishna Mahatab, Prime 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
(g) 
(6) 


Minister, Portfolios: Home, Finance, 
Publicity, Planning aud Reconstructions. 

(2) Sri Nabakrishna Choudbnry 
Portfolios: Revenue, Supply and 
Transport. 

(3) Pandit Lingaraj Misra, m. a. 
Portfolios: Education, Forest and Health. 

(4) Sri Nityanauda Kanungo. b.a. 
bl., Portfolios : Law, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment aud Development. 

(5) Sri Radbakrishna Biswas Roy 
Portfolios: Public Works, Commerce 
and Labour# 


Numerical Strength of Parties 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly). 
Total Seats 60. (As on 5-8-1946) 
Congress 47; Muslim League 4; 
Communist 1; Independents 4 ; Nomina¬ 
ted by Government 4. 

nmnS pit 2, 1 aud 'i 8 population, Cuttack 
<y,107. Summer Capital : Puri: 42,916, 
Receipts and Expenditure:—Receipts 
R8.3,57,51,000.Expenditure—Rs. 3,92,26,000 


Government of Assam 

{Area — 87,884 Sq. miles; Population — 
10,980 888) 

Governor—Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.8.1. C.I.E. I.C.S. (May 4, 1942) 

Council of Ministers 
Congress : formed February 11, 1946: — 

(1) Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi, m.a., 

B.L., Prime Minister, Portfolios : Educa¬ 
tion and Publicity. 

(2) Basanta Kumar Dae, b.l., Port¬ 
folios : Home, Judicial, Legislative and 
General Departments. 

(3) Srijut Bishnuram Medhi, m.sc, 

B.L., Portfolios: Finance and Revenue. 

(4) Maulavi Abdul Matlib Mazumdar 
M.A. B.L., (Jamiat-ul-Ulema): Portfolios: 

Ve?erinary 610menA £ ric ultur6 and 

T 3 @ Baidyanath Mookherjee, b. a. 
1 ortfolios: Supply, Keconetructions 

Mechanically-propelled Vehicles and 
Jails, 

( 6) The Rev. J. J. M. Nicholos Roy 
B.A. Portfolio : Public Works 

(7) Srijut Ramnath Das, b.l Port- 

folios : Medical Public Health and Labour. 

(8) Mr. Bnmbar Deuri, Portfolio: 

Forests. 

(9) Maulavi Abdur Rashid, Portfolio 
Industries, Co-operation, Registration and 
Muslim Education. 


Parliamentary Secretary 
Mr. Puruauanda Chetia. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly,) 
Total beats 108 as od 8. 8. ’46. 
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Congress 60 ; Jamiat-ul-ulema 3 ; 
Muslim League 31; Independent 14. 

Legislative Council :—Total Seats 22 
(of which 4 are nominated). 

(As on 8-8*1946) 

Congress 4; Muslim League <s; 
Independents 16. . ... 

Capital and its Population— Shillong 
—38,192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure -.—Receipts 
Rr. 5,15,59,000 ; Expenditure :-Rs. 
5,05,32,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area 1,24,363 Sq. miles . Population— 
4,98,40,564 >. . «• 

Governor :—Lieut-General Sir Archi¬ 
bald Edward Nye g.C.i.e., k.C.b., k.b.e., 
M. C., Assumed charge May 6, 1946. 

Advisory Council 

Congress: formed April 30,1946. 

(1) Mr. T. Prakasham Premier, Port¬ 
folios : Public, Home, Food, Police, 
Finance. Planning. 

(2) Mr. V. V Giri, Portfolios: In¬ 

dustries, Labour, Electricity, Co-operation 
and Emigration. . . _ , , . 

(3) Mrs, Rukraim Lakehmipathi, 
Portfolios : Public Health and Medicine. 

( 4 ) Mr. K. Bhashyam, Portfolios: 
Law, Courts, Registration and Prison 

Legislation.^. Reddi. Portfolios: 

Hindu Religious Endowments Charitable 
Institutions, Excise and Debt Relief. 

(6) Mr. Daniel Thomas, Portfolio: 

Local Administration. ^ 

(7) Mr. K. R. Karant, Portfolios: 
Land Revenue and Commercial Taxes. 

(8) Mr. M. Vaktavatsalam, Portfolios: 
Public Works (General), Irrigation and 

^**(9) *Mr. T. St Avinashilingam Chet- 
tair, Portfolios, Education. 

(10) Mr. V. Kurmayya, Portfolios : 

Public Information, Broadcasting and 
Harijan uplift. . _ . 

(11) Mr. P. S. Kumarswami Ra]a, 
Portfolio: Agriculture, Commerce and 
Trade, Statistics, Marketing, Museum, 
Communication, Post and Telegraphs, 
Banking, Insurance, Rural Indebtedness 
and Veterinary. 

(12) Mr. B. Veeraswami, Portfolios 
Forests and Cinchona, Fisheries snd. 
Village Industries. 

(13) Mr. R. Raghava Menon, Port¬ 
folios : Transport and House Control 
Motor Transport, Additional Minister for 

*° 0C * Parliamentary Secretaries 

T. Viflwanadham, M.A B.L, 

V. Raghavavva, b.a.b.l. 

N. Sankara Reddi, 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(?) 
( 8 ) 
(») 
( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


B. S. Murthy b.a. 

B. Venkatachalam Pulai, B.A.B.L. 

R, Subha Iyar, B A.B.L. 

L. C. Pais, b.a.b.l. 

L. S, Karayalar, B.A.B.L. 

K. Lingaraju. 

G. Rajamannar Ghetty. 

V. M. Ramswamy, B.A.B.L. 

B. Parameswaran, B.A. 

R, Venkata Reddi, B.A. B.L. 

M. P. Damodaran. B.A. 

Legistative (Lower House) 

Total Seats 215. 

Legislative (Upper House) 

Total Seats 55. 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly). 

(As on 6-8-1946) 

Congress 165: Muslim League ; 
Europeans 7; Anglo Indians 2 , Indepen¬ 
dents 9 ; Nationalists 1 ; Communists 2. 
Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 
Congress 32 : Muslim League 7 ; Euro¬ 
peans 1 ; Justice 2 ; Notional Democrats 
I ; Independents 2 ; Independent Nation¬ 
alists 1 ; Nominated 9. . 

The total estimate revenue receipts 
(including 894 lakhs proposed for transfer 
to the Revenue account from the Revenue 
Reserve Fund) and the expenditure on 
Revenue account for 1946-4? for the Madras 
province with reference to the revised 
budget 1946*47 as presented to the Legis¬ 
lature, are Rs. 57,42.92,600 and Rs. 
57,42,77,300 respectively. 


Government of Bombay 


( 1 ) 

(f> 

(3) 


(Area :— 16,448 sq . miles] Population— 

20,849 840 . „ , „ t 

Governor—Sir John Colville, G.C«i.e.,t.d 
(24 March 1943)) 

Ministry (its composition, political 
complexion etc. 

CongresB: formed April 21, 1946 :— 

(1) B, G. Kher, b.a. ll.b. Prime 

Minister, Portfolios : Political service and 
Education. . 

(2) Morarji R. Desoi, b.a. Portfolios: 
Home and Revenue. 

(3) Dr. M. D. D, Gilder, b.a. m.d. 
f.b.c.8. Portfolios: Health and Public 
Works. 

(4) L. M. Patil. b.a. ll.b. Portfolios: 
Excise and Reconstruction. 

(5) DinkarrftO N. Desai, m.a. ll.b. 
Portfolios : Law and Civil Supplies. 

(6) Vaikunth L. Mehta b.a.; Portfolios 
Finance,—Co-operation and Village Indu¬ 
stries. 

(7) Gulzarilal Nanda, M.A. ll.b; Port¬ 
folio: Labour. 

(8) M. P. Patil, b.a. ll.b; Portfolios 
Forest and Agriculture. 

(9) G. D. Vartak, b.a. Portfolios: 
Local Self-Government, 
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(10) G. D. Tapase, B.A. ll.b; Port¬ 
folios : Industries, Fisheries and Back¬ 
ward Classes. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr. S. ft. Ivanthi. 

(2) Mr. K. F. Pa til. 

(3) Mr. S P. Gaoker. 

(4) Miss Indumathi Seth. 

(5) Mr. Yafihvnntrao Chawan. 

(6) Mr. D. K. Kunte. 

(7) D. N. Wandrekar. 

(8) ,Mr. P. K, Savant. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total SeatB 175. 

Legilative Council (Upper House) 

Total seats not less than 20 and not 
more than 30. 

Party Analysis (Legislative Asssembly) 
(As on 23-8-1946) 

Congress 127; Muslim League 31; 
Progressive Communists 1; Hindu Maha- 
Sabha 1; (plus 2 seats vaccant.) 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 
Congress 16; Muslim League 4: Liberals 
1; Hindu Mahasabha 1, (of which three 
are filled by nomination). 

Capital and its population— Bombay 
City—1,489,883. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona—13,51*233. 

Receipts—R b. 30,94,87.000. 
Expenditure—Rs. 30,89,73.000 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area— 1.12,191 sq. miles ; Population 
—5,63,46,456). 

Governor— H. E. Sir Francis Verner 
Wylie, K.C.6.L, C.I.E., I.O.S., (December 6, 
1939). 

Ministry (its composition, political 
complexion Congress; formed April 1, 

1946 _ _ tt ,• l 

(1) Pandit Govind Ballabh rant, B.A 
ll.b; Premier; Portfolios: Home Affairs 

and Food. _ . . ^ .. 

(2) Rafi Ahmed Kidwai; Portfolios: 

Jails and Police. . 

(3) Dr. Kailash Nath Kat]U, M.A, 
ll.d., Portfolios: Justice, Industries and 
Labour. 

(4) Mt;s.,Vijaya Lakshrai Pandit; 
Portfolios: Local Self-Government and 
Health. 

(5) Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A. 
ll.b. Portfolios : Communications. 

(6) Shri Sarapurnanad, B. ec. Port¬ 
folios : Education and Finance. 

(7) Shri Hukam Singh, B.A. LL.B*, 
(appointed August 7, 1946), Portfolios: 
Revenue and Forests 

(8) Nisar Ahmed Sherwani (appoint¬ 
ed August 7, 1946), Portfolios : Agricul¬ 
ture and Animal Husbandry. 
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(9) Shri Girdhari Lai (appointed 
August 7, 1946); Excise, Registration and 
Stamps. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Chandra Bhan Gupta, M.L.A. 

(2) Lai Bahadur Shastri, M.L.A. 

(3) Charan Singh, M.A. b.Sc. M.L.A. 

(4) Govind Sahai, M.L.A. 

(5) Jagan Prasad ftawat, B.Sc. ll.b. 

ML.A. 

(6) Keshav Deo Malaviya, m.l.a. 

(7) Waheed Ahmed, m.l.C. 

(8) Atma Ram Govind Kher, 

B.A. LL B. M.L.A. 

(9) Latafat Hussain, m.l.a. 

(10) Udaibir Singh, M.L.A. 

(11) Maulavi Mahluz-ur-Rahaman, 

M.L.A. 

(12) Raghukul Tilak, M.A. ll.b. m l.A. 

(13) Thakur Har Govind Singh, 

B.SC. M L C. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House 
Total Beats 228. 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 
Total Seats 60 (52 elected aud 8 nomi¬ 
nated). . 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
Congress 151; Nationalist Muslim 7; 
Muslim League 53; Zaraindars 6; Inde¬ 
pendents 5; Ahrar 1; Europeans 3, 
Vacant 2 . , . „ 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 
Congress 26, Muslim League 10; 
Independents 12; Unattached to any party 
11; Vacant 1. 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad ; 2,60,630. 

Bummer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal—21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure Receipts— 
Rs. 29.15,02.000 Expenditure— 

Rs. 29,14,37,800. 

Government of Bihar 

Area—GO 8i8 Sq . Miles ; Population — 
37,085,581. 

Governor-11. E. Sir Hugh Dow 
K O.s.i., o.i.e , i.e.s. (Assumed charge May, 
10, 1946.) 

Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress: formed April 2, 1946:— 

1. Shri Krishna Siu^h, Portfolios: 
Appointments, Political, Judicial and Jails 

2. Anugrah Nurayan Singh, Port¬ 
folios : Finance, Labour, Supply and 

I Price Control. 

3. Dr. Syed Mahmud; Portfolios: 

Development (minus cottage industries) 
and Transport. ^ _ , t 

4. Jaglal Chaudbmi, Portfolios: 
Excise and Public Health. 

5. Ramcharitra Si»gb, Portfolios 2 
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Irrigation, Public Health (Engineering), 
Electrification and Legislative. 

6. Badri Nath Varma, Portrohos : 
Education and Information. 

7. Krishna Ballabh Sahai, Portfolios 
Revenue and Forests. 

8. Pandit Benodanand Jha, Portfolios 
Local Self-Government and Medical. 

9. Qaiyum Ansari, (Nationalist 
Muslim) Portfolios : P. W. D. (Roads and 
Building and Cottage Industries. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Shivanandan Prasad Man dal, m.l.a. 

2. Nirapada Mukherji, m l. A. 

3. Bir Chandra Patel, m.l.a. 

4. Sukhla! Singh, m.l.a. 

5. Shah Muhammad Umuir, m.l.c. 

6. Abdul Abad Mobd Noor. m l.a. 

7. Devendra Nath Samanta, M.L.C 

8. Bhola PaBwan, M L.A. 

9. Boniface Lakra. m.l.c. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total Seats 152 (including the speaker). 

Legislative Council (Upper House). 

Total Seats 30. 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
(As on 12-10-1946) 

Congress (including 5 Nationalist 
Muslims and excluding the speaker) 102, 
Muslim League 34; Unattached 15; No 
Party (the speaker) 1. ^ ... 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 

Congress 15; Muslim League 4 ; Coa¬ 
lition 10 ; No party (the President) 1. 

Capital and its population 

196,435. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—62,562. . 

Receipts and Expenditure '.—Receipts 
—Rs. 13,62,39,000. Expenditure—Rs. 
13,60.10,000. 

Government of Central Prov. 

Area—98,575 Sq . Miles ; Population — 
1,68,13.584 (excluding Statps.) 

Governor— H. E. Sir Frederick Chal¬ 
mers Bourne K.o S.I., C.I.E., i.o.s. (October 
2, 1940). 

Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion eie,) 

Congress: formed April 27, 1946. 

1. Pandit Ravi Shankar Shuklft, 
Prime Minister, Portfolios : Home Affairs. 

2. Pandit D*arka Prasad Mishrn, 
Portfolios: Development and Local Self- 
Government. 

3. Durga Shankar Kripa Shankar 
Mehta, Portfolio: Finance. 

4. Sarabbaji Vinayak Ookhale, Port¬ 
folios : Education. 

5. Ramrao Krishnarao Patel, Port¬ 
folios : Food and Revenue. 


6. Dr. Syed Minhajul Hasan, Port¬ 
folio : Medical and Public Health. 

7. Dr. Waman Sheodas Barhngay, 
Portfolio: Public Works. 

8. Raraeshwar Agnibhoj, Portfolio. 
Agriculture (Scheduled Caste). 

9. Baba Anandrao Deshmukh : Port¬ 
folio : Excise. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Mrs. Vimalabai Deshpande. 

2. Mr. H. .T. Khandekar. 

3. Dr. R. A. Beleare. 

4. Mr. K. N. Khandaro. 

5. Mr. G. 8. Agnihotri. 

6. Mr. Kunyilal Dubey. 

7. Mr. Premslmnkar Btaagat. 

8. Mr. Ramgopal Tewari. 

9. Dr. Bhagal. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total Seats 112. (As on 13-8-1946) 
Party Analysis 

Congress 93; Muslim League 13; 
Independents 5; (Excluding speaker). 

Capital and its population—Nagpur 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Panchmari, 6,696. 

Receipts and expenditure Receipts— 
R°. 9,48,14,000. Expenditure—Rs. 

9,46 57,000. 

Govt, of N.W. Fir. Province 

Area—30 % 88,067 Sq . Miles) Population— 

5,415,666 ) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham k.o.s I., K.C.I.E, O B.E., (March 

2, 1937.) 

Ministry (Its composition, political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress : formed March 9, 1946 : 

1 Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, Port¬ 
folios: Law and Order; P. W. D. 
Electricitv, Civil Defence, Motor Trans¬ 
port and resettlement of Demobilised 

P8C 2 ? Qazi Attaullah Khan, Portfolios: 
Revenue. Civil Supplies, Legislative 
Judicial. Forests, Guzaras, Jails, Hospitals 
and Public Health. 

3. Lai a Mehr Chand Kbanna, Port¬ 
folios : Finance, Information, National 
Savings Scheme, Elections, Industries, 
and Companies, Co-operalive Societies, 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Marketing. 
Stationery aud printing, 

4. Khan ^ Mohammed Yahya Jan, 
portfolios : Education, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, Archaeology, Geological Surveys, 
CensuB and Gazetteers. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

L Mian Jaffar Shab, (Chief Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary), 
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2. Sardar iBhar Singh. 

3. Khan Abdul Qalynm Khan Swati. 

4. Mehta Medan 

5. Syed Qaim Shah. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 
Total Seats 50. (As on 7-8-1946). 
Party Analysis 

Congress 30 ; Congress Nationalists 2 ; 
Muslim League 17; Akalis 1. 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
City 173,430. Peshawar Cantonment - 
42,453. Bummer Oapital-Nathiagalli. 
Revenue receipts—Rs. 2,63.99,000 
Revenue expenditure—Rs. 2,68.77,000 


Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India-The Hon 
Sir Patrick spena^ O.B.E. (Apptd. in 1943). 


JudgeB . . 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachariar. Kt., (Appt. in 1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir Mohd. 
Zafnrulla Khan. K.O.S.I, (Apptd. in 1941). 


Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area—712,508 sq. miles ; Population 
—81,810,845). 

Assam State 


Manipur—H. H. Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chand Singh, K.O.S.I., c.b,e. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth- 15th April 1885 

Date of succession—18th September 1891 

Area in Sq, miles—8638 (Approximately) 

Population of State—4,45,606 

Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620 

Salute in guns—11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat—His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, O.o.i.b. Wall of— 
Date of Birth-1864 
Date of BUcceBBion—189o Q 

Area of State in square miles— 73,278 
Population of State— 329*231 
Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 
Salute in Guns—19 


Baroda State . 

Baroda-Hto Highness ^MzandM- 
Khas-i-Uaulot-i-Inghshia Maharaja Kir 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar, G.c.l.E. Sena Khae 
Khel Shamsher Bahadur. Maharaja ot 
Date of Birth—29th June, 1908 
Date of succession—'7th Feb. 1939 
Area of State in sq. miles—8,184 
Population of State—28,650,10 
Revenue—Rs. 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns—21 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar—H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhnp Bahadur, Maha 
raja of— 


Date of Birth—16th December, 1916 
Date of succession—20th Deo. 1022 
Area of State in sq. miles—131,836 
Population of State 6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rs. 38i lacs 
Salute in guns—18 ^ . __ 

Tripura— H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth-19th August, 1908 
Date of succession—18th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—382,450 
Revenue-Rs. 33,42 ,l 04 . (including 

the revenue of the zamindanes in British 
India) 

Salute in guns—13 

Bihar & Orissa 

Kalahandi—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—5th October T9 

Date of succession—19th September ; 89 

Area in eq. miles—3,745 

Population 5 99.751 

Re ven ue—6,43,000 

Salute in guns—9 . A , 

MaynrbhanJ—Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, K.C i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—18th February, r 01 
Date of succession 23rd April 28 
Area in sq. mileB—4,243 
Po pu l a tioi)—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs. 84 lacs 
Salute in guns—9 . . 

Patna-H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 3 lst March T* 

Date of succession—16th January 24 
Area in sq. miles—2,511 
Population—16.32,220 
Revenue—Rs. 11,02,251 
Salute in guns—9 

Sonpur—H. H. Maharaja Sing Deo, 
k.o.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th June 1874 
Date of succession—8th August *02 
Area In square miles—906 
Population—226,751 
Revenue—Rs. 8,74,000 nearly 
Salute in gunB—9 

Bombay Presy. States 
Balaelnor—H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 

Khanji Munavvar Khaoji Nawab 

Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th November 1894 
Late of succession— 3 lst December, T5 
Area in square miles—189 
Population—52,625 
Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 ^ , 

Indian State Forces Cavalry—60 
Iufantry—177, Guna—10 
Salute in guns—9 , _ . . 

Bansda-ti. H. Mahsrawal 8hn Indra- 
uinhjl PifttapBinhli, R»i* 
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ate of birth—16th February 1888 
Date of succession— 21 st Sept, ’ll 
Area in square milea—215 
Population—40,125 
Revenue—Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 


Date of birth— 2 nd September 1899 
Date of succession—14th April ’31 
Area in sq. miles—1,669 
Population—3,07,798 
Kevenue—Re. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 


Baria—Lt. Col. His Highness Mabarool 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, k.c.s.i. Ruler of— 
Date of birth—luth July 1886 
Date of succession—20th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1,89,206 

Indian States ForceB—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17. 1 Company Ranjit 
Infantry 153 : 1 Platoon Militia, 

Strength 50 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shankarrao, Pant Sachib of— 
Date of birth—20th September 1S7S 
Date of succession—17 July ’22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population—130,420 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Cambay—H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawnr Khan Saheb Btlr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth—16th May ’ll 
Date of succession— 2lst January ’15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—19 infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute in guns—11 

Chhota Udepur (Mohan)—H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsiuhji Fateh- 
siuhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—i6ih November ’06 
Date of succession—29th August ’23 
Area in sq. miles—S8,034 
Population— 1,62,U5 
Revenue — Rs. 13,08,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Danta— H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
singhi Hamirflinhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth—12th September 1899 
Date of succession— 20th November ’25 
Area in eq, miles—347 
Population—10,541 
Revenue- Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in gunr.—9 

Dharampur— H. H. Maharana Shri 

Vijoyadovii MoWtndevji, Raj,* of— 
Date of birth —3rd December 18S4 
Dato of succession— 26 th March ’21 
Area in eq. miles—704 
Papulation —l,12 : 03i 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60,000 


Jaojira—H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March ’l4 
Date of succession— 2 nd May ’22 
Area in sq. miles—379 
Population—l,lu,388 
Revenue—Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns —11 

Jawhar—Shrimant Yeswantrno Maharaj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—lith December T7 
Date of succession—llth December ’27 
Area in eq. miles—308 
Population—65,291 
Revenue—Re. 6 , 20,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Kbairpur—H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan 'Jaipur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4 th January ’13 
Date of succession—December ’35 
Area in sq. miles—6,050 
Population—227,168 
Revenue—Rs. 25*84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces—Kbairpur “Faiz” 
Light infantry, 216 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns—15 

Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rojaram 
Chiiatrapati Maharaj, G.C.8.I., g.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30 July 1897 
Date of succession— 6 th May ’22 
Area in sq. miles—3,217*1 

Population—9,57,157 
Revenue—Re. 126,86,627 
Salute in guns—19 

Lunawada—Lieut, H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadraeinhji Saheb of— 

Date of birth—8th June TO 
Date of succession— 2 nd October ’30 
Area in eq. miles—388 
Population—95,163 
Revenue—About Rs. 5.50,000 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 

Mudbol —H. H. Srimant Raja Bhairveinh 
(minor), Itaja of— 

Date of birth—15 October ’29 
Date of a uccession —9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles—369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue—Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 


8 alute in guns—9 

, Idar—H. H, Maharajadhiraja ,Sbri 

Hinamat Singhi Sahib Bahadur 


Indian State Forces-Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry—H5 
Salute in guns —9 






Rajpipla—Captain H. H. Maharann Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji ChhatraBinhji, k.c s.l 
Date of birth—30 January 1890 
Date of succession— 28th September ’15 
Area in pq. miles—1,517*50 
Population—2,48,063 
Revenue—Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces—Rajpipla Iutantry 
152 : Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—13 

Sachin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubarizud Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—Uth September ’09 

Date of succession—19th November *30 

Area in pq. miles—57*80 

Revenue—Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State Forces—Sachin Iufantry 80 

Salute in guns—9 

Sangll—Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintnmnnrao Dhundirno alias 
Appasafceb Patwardhan, k.c.i.e., Raja of 
Date of birth—14th Feb. 1890 
Date of succession—]5th June 1903 
Area in sq, miles— 1,136 
Population —2 93,498 
Revenue—Rs. 16,80,224 
Salute in guns--9 

Sant Maharona Shri Jorawasinhji 
Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 24th March 1881 
Date of succession—3lst. August 1896 
Area in eq. miles— 394 
Population—83,531 
Revenue—Ra. 485,826 
Salute in guua—9 

Savantvadl—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonslo 
Date of birth—13th August ’27 
Date of succession—5th July ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 930 
Population—2,52,170 
Revenue—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Central India States 

Ajaigarli—H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of succession— 7th June '13 
Date of birth—13th November 1866 
Area in eq. miles—So2 
Population ^-84,790 
Revenue—Rs. 5CO,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Allrajpur—H. H. Maharaja Protap Singh 
K.c. 1 E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th Sept 1881 

Date of succession— 14th February 1891 

Area in eq. mileB—-836 

Population—112,754 

Revenue of the State—R? f 5,35,000 

Salute in guns—11 


Baoni—H. H. Azam-ul-Umara Xffcikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Ssrdar Nawab Mohammad 
Muehtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Sardar Jung 
Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of succession—28th October 11 
Area in sq. mileB— 121 
Population—25,256 
Revenue—Rs, 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Baraundka (Pathar Kacbar)—Raja Gaya 
Parshnd Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1865 
Date of succession—9th July '09 
Area in eq. miles—218 
Population—15,912 
Revenue— Rs. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Barwanl—His Highness Rana Devisinglijl 

Date of birth —19th July ’22 

Date of succession—21st April ’30 

Area in sq. miles—1,178 

Population—1,76,632 

Revenue—Rs. 11,04.510 

Salute in guns—11 

Bhopal—Lt. Col. H. H. lftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidullrt Khan Bahadur, 
g.c.i.e., G. 0 . 8 .L, c.v.o., Nawab of— 
Date of birth—9th September J894 
Date of succession—17th May *26 
Area in sq. miles—7,000 
Population— 700,000 
Revenue—Re. 62,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces-Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141: Bhopal Sul ton ia 

Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns—19 

Bijawar—H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June ’34 
Date of succession— 11 th Nov. ’41 
Area in pq. miles—973 
! Population—1,20,928 
Revenuo—Rs. 3,55,271 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charkhari— H. H. Muharajadhiraja 
Bipabdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Sing Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of bith—29th December ’03 
Date of succession—6th October '20 
Area in eq. miles—880 
Popu 1 a tio n—J 23 ,405 
Revenue—Rs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— n 

Chbatarpur-H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, f 04 
, Date of succession—5th April, *32 
j Area in eq. miles— 1,130 
i Population—1,61,26* 







Gross Revenue Nearly—Rs. 12,00,000 
Indian State Forces—412 
Salute in guns—11 

Datia—Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.8.1. 
Date of birth— 2lst June 1886 
Date of succession—6th August ’07 
Area in eq. miles—911 
Population—148,659 
Revenue—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Datia let Govind— 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Senior)—Hie Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinba Rao Puar, K.O.S I., 
B.A. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th April ’10 

Date of succession—21st December *87 

Area in eq. miles—449,60 

Population — 89,479 

Revenue—R b. 7.00,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th August 1887 

Date of succession—4th February *34 

Area in sq. miles—419 

Population—70,513 

Revenue—Rs. 6,83,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dhar—Lieut, H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, ’20 
Date of succession—1st August ’26 
Date of Investiture—16th March, '40 
Area in sq. miles—1,799,34 
Population—2,53 210 
Revenue—Rs. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
06; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns—15 

Indore—H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Raj 

Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwaut Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of succession—26th February *26 
Area in pq, miles—9,902 
Population—over 16,00,000 
Revenue—Re. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces—Indore Holkar 
Escort—141, Indore 1st Battalion, 


Date of succession—6th March 1895 - 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue—Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns—13 

Jhabua—H. H. Raja Udni Sing, Raja of 

Date of birth—6th May 1875 

Date of succession—26th April 1895 

Area in eq. miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue—Rs, 3,50,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—11 

Khltcbipur—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Durjansalsing. K.C.I.E., Rflja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of succession—19th January ’08 
Area in eq. miles—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue—Rs. 2,24,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Maihnr—H. H. Raja Brijnath Singhi 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of succession—16th Dec. 'll 
Area in eq. miles—407 
Population -68,991 
Revenue— Rb. 5,00,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—(Unchehra)— H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th February ’16 
Date of succession—26th Feb. ’26 
Ar?a in sq. miles—501*4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs. 3.00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Narsfnghgarh—H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.e. Raja of— 
Date of birth-21st Sept. ’09 
Date of succession—23rd April ’24 
Area in eq. miles—734 
Population—1,24,281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—ll 

Orchha—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bnndel- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.s.r. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—i4th April 1899 
Date of succession—4tn March ’03 
Area in sq. miles—2,080 
Population—314,661 
Revenue—Re, 13,00/ 00 (nearly) 

Salute in guofl—J5 


Maharaja Uolkar’a Infantry Companies, 
“A” & U B”—380 

Indore Holkar Transport Corps—266 
Salute in guns—19 

Jaora—Lt. Coh H. H. Fakhrud-Daulab 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Htikhar Ail 
Khan Bahadur, Baulafc-i.Jang, g.b.E., 
k.c.1 e. NaWflb of— 

Pate of birtfa-ntb January 1883 


panna—H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.O.6.I., 
k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31 st January 1894 
Date of succession—20th June ’02 
Area in eq. miles—2.696 

Population—2,12,130 

Revenue—Rs. 9,60,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guna^-n 
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Rajgarh—H. H. Raja Rawat Bikramadityo 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth—l8th December ’36 
Date of succession— Do Do 
Area in sq. miles—962 
Population—1,48,609 
Revenue—Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns—11 

Ratlam—Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, g.o.i.e., k.c.si., 
K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth—l3th January 1880 
Date of succession— 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in eq. miles—693 
Revenue—Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shree Lokendra 
Rifles—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guns—13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.K., K.C.S I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 12 th March ’03 
Date of succession — 31st October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—13,000 

Population—18,20,306 
Salute in guns—17 
Revenue—Rs. 60,000,00 
Safjana—H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
binghji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Raja of- 
Date of birth—isth March 1891 
Date of Bucceision— 14 th Julv ’*9 
Area in sq. miles—297 
Population—40,228 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces—l. Cavalry 30 : 
2. Infantry 44; 3, Police 130 
Salute in guns—11 

Sarathar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur K.C.T.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1864 
Date of succession—17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles—180 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—3,50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—11 

Sitamau—H. H, Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1880 
Area in sq. miles—201 
Population—26,549 
Revenue—Re, 2,55,076 
Salute iu guns—11 

Givaliar State 

Gwalior—H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqtidar, Rafi*ueh-Shan, 
Walfl Shikoh, MotaBhara-i-Dauran, 
Uradat-ul-TJmra, Maharajadhiiaja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salfca-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindis, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Manuri i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i 
Malik-Muflzzam-i-Rafi-iid-Daijati- 
InglistftD, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June M6 
Date of succession—5th June "25 


Area in eq. miles—26,367 
Population—3,523,070 
Revenue—Rs. 241*81 lacs nearly 
India State Forces— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers—526 

„ 2nd Alijah ,, —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 

Scindia's Own Lancers—526 
” 1st Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji llao’s 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Owu 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s House Artillery—138 
„ Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—476 
Salute in guns—21 

Hyderabad tate 

Hyderabad—Lt. General H. E. H. Aeaf 
Jah Muzaflar-ul-Mulk wai Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, G.C.8X, 
G.B.E , Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—100,465 
Population—17,877,986 
Revenue—Rs. 894‘98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns—21 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir—Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiroj Maha¬ 
raja Shri Harisingbji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-LSaltan-LEnglishiu, 
G.O.si., G.O.I.E., K.C.V.O., ll,d v Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth— September 1895 
Date of succession—September *25 
Area in eq. miles— 84,471 
Population— 40.21,616 
Revenue— Re. 257*92 lacs 
Indian State Forces— 

1. 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu aud Kashmir Bodv Guard 
Cavalry—653 

2 1st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. let ” " ” Infantry G79 

5. 2nd ” ” ” Rifles 690 

6. 3rd ” " ” 679 
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7. 4th Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Infantry 600 


8. 5th 

9. 6th 

10. 7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th 


Light 


679 

772 

600 

679 

679 


365 

1969 

26 


299 

68 

117 

21 

40 


let Line (Troops Administrative Servi cp) 

13. J. & L. A. T. C. 

14 . Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 
lL Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 

18 Jammu & Kashmir State Band 

19 . »» Fort Dept. 

20. Military Veterinary Corps 

21. Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns—21 

Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab faijid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 9th November '01 
Date of succession—22nd January ^ 

Area in sq. miles—275 
Population—44,631 
Revenue—Rs 3,53,7o8 
Salute in guns-9 

Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 

Date^of°birth—29th Vijschigon 1039 M.E. 
Date of Buccession—13th April 41 
Area in eq. miles—1480 
Population—1,422,875 
Revenue—Rs» 1,21,46,238 , 

Indian State Forces—34 Ofhcers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 

Pudokkottal—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Ruift Raiagopal Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—2Hrd June ’22 
Date of Buccession—24th October 28 
Area in sq» miles—1/179 
Population—4,88,^48 
Revenue—R b. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Travaocore-B. H. Sir Padmanabba 
Dana Vanehi Pala R»ma Varma 
Kulasehara Kiritapti Mannev Sultan 
Maharaja Rnja Ram raja ILhaclur 
Sham t er Jang, g.c.ie., Maharaja ot 
Date of birth—1st November ’12 
Date of succ(ssion—1st September 24 
Area sq. miles- 7,661*75 

population—6.070.018 
Revenue- Re. 2B073 lakhs 

galute in gnns-19 ; Local 21 
,, n H. Maharaja Sri Ohainraja 

My \Vadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

hivth-istb July '19 
gate of flucceBBioo--6& September '40 
Area in sq. nuleB'29.493 


Population-73,29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military station, Bangalore 
Revenue — Rs. 4,65,66,010 nearly 
India State Forces-Mvsore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136; Bodyguard 2o ; 
1st infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns—21 

Punjab States 

Bahawalporo -Major His Highness Rukn- 
-ud-Daula, Nusrat-i-Jaug, Shaif ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Mukhlish-ud- 
Daula, Wa-M uinud-Daula Natvab Ai- 
Dni Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbassi Bahadur. G.c X.E., K. c 8.1., 
k.c.v o. Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th September 04 
Date of succession— 1th March u / 

Area in sq. miles— 22,000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue Rs. — 1,40,000 
Indian State Forces—Bah aw »1 pur 1 st 

Sadiq Infantry; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. U. the Navab s 
own Bodyguard Lancers 
Salute in* guns —17 

Bilasnur—(Kahlnr)—H. H. Raja Anand 
Cfiand, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th January 13 
Date of succession—18th Nov. -7 
Area in sq. miles—448 
Population—1.10,000 
Revenue-3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Cbamba-H. H. Raja Lakshmnn Singh 
the Ruler of ( hamba State (.Minor) 
Date of birth— 8 th December 24 
Date of succession —7th, Dec. oj 
Area in sq. miles—3,127 
Population—18,89,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00 000 
Salute in guns—11 . , . , 

Council oi Administration appointed by 
Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. 1 resident Lt. Col. 
H S. Strong, c.i.e. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary—Dewan Bahadur 
Lain Madho Bam. Member—Rai 
Bahadur tala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Farldhot-Lt. H. H. Farzand i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth-29th January ’15 
pate of succession 23rd December ’18 
Area in sq. miles - 6l3 
population— 16 1,346 
Revenue—Rs. 17.00,000 
Indian State Forces- Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8 . (Field Company] 
Rappers & Miners 19. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns 11 

Jind— Colonel H. H Faizand i-Dilband 
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Rasikh ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Kajcndra Bahadur, g.o.i.e. 
g.c.s.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—llth October 1879 
Date of succession— 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles—1.2o9 
Population— 308,183 
Revenue—Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 
Kapurthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farzan d- i»Dilband Ras ikk -ul - Itkad 

Daulat-i-In^lishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
g.c.s.i.. G.C.I.E., g.b.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November 1872 
Date of succession—5th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population—3,78.380 
Revenue—Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guus—13 

Lohuru—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud*Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March ’ll 
Date of succession—.30th Oct. *22 
Area in sq. miles—222 
Population—27,892 


17 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Fareand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Englisbia Mansur-ul-Zainan 
Amir-ul-Dmra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeswar Shri Maharaja-i-Raigan 
Shri Yadavindra Sinhji ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadnr, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th January *13 
Date of succession—23rd March ’38 
Area in sq. miles—5,932 
Population—1,625,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Combatants: Non-combatants 

1. 1st. Rajindar Lancers 

2. 2nd. Patiala Lancers 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

4. P. H. A. 

5. 1st. R. S. Infantry 

6. 2nd Yadavcndra 

7. 3rd P. S. 

8. 4th Patiala n 

9. Training Batalion 

10. Patiala Transports Corps 

11. S. M. Vety. Hospital 

12. Army Trg. School 

13. Patiula V\ ireless Section 

14. Deputy Company 
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Revenue—Rs. 1,33.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Malorkotla-Lt.-Coloncl H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmed Ali Khan Bahadur e o s i 

K.C.I.E., Nawab of— . 

Date of birth—10 September 1881 
Date of succession—23rd August ’08 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Population—80,322 
Revenue—Rs. 15,61,000 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 

quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
Infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Minners 295 
Salute in guns 11 

Mandi-Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, k.o.s.i., Raja of— 

Date of birth—20th August ’04 
Date of succession—20th April T3 
Area in sq. miles—1,200 
Population—2,07,465 
Revenue—Rs. 12,50,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Nabha—H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia, 
Barar Bans Sarmut Raja-i-Rajagan. 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st September *19 
Date of succession—February ’28 
Area in sq. miles -928 
Population—263,334 
Revenue—Rs, 24,05,000 
Salute in guns—13 


Salute in guns—17 

Sirmur (Nahan)—H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaa of— 
Date of birth—10th January 13 
Date of succession—Nov. ’o3 
Area in sq. miles—1.141 
Popu lation—1,48,56S 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Force—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 5 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142, No. 2 Company 155; State Body¬ 
guard Lancers Si 
Salute in guns—11 

Suket— H.H. Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 
I Date of birth—1894 
I Date of succession—loth Oct. *l9 
! Area in sq. miles—420 
Population—54 328 
Revenue—Rs. 2,67,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Bashahr—H. H. Raja Padam Singh 
Date of birth—1873 
Date of succession—5th August *14 
Area in sq. miles—3,820 
i Population—86,077 
I Revenue—R b. 3,34,600 nearly 
Salute in gunB—9 

Rajputana States 

' Alwar—H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Sinhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—i9th March ’U 
Date of succession—22nd July *37 
Area in sq. miles—3217 
I Population—7,49,751 
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enue—About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces—1, Jey Paltan 
Infantry 865; 2. Pratap Paltan infantry 
33l; 3. Aiwar Mangal Lancers 158 ; 4. 
Garrison Force 28 
Salute in guns—15 

Banswara—H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Sri Sir Pirthi Sinhji Bahadur, 
K.C I.E. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—loth July 1888 
Date of succession—8th January r 14 
Area in 6q. miles—1,946 
Population—2 9y t 9l3 
Revenue—Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—15 

Bharatpur— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c.s.l 
Date of birth—4th October 1899 
Date of succession—27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—1,982 
Population —4.96,437 
Revenue—Rs. 34.25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jeswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry—353 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry—353 
Salute in guns—17 

Bikaner—General H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromoni Maha¬ 
raja Sri Ganga Sinhji Bahadur, 
G.O.8.I., G.C.I.E-, G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.O.B., 
a.c.d., ll.d., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th (Jet. 1880 
Date of succession—3lst Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles—23,3l7 
Population—12.93,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian State Forces 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 532 
Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H.’s Body Guard 342 
Bijcy Battery 245 

Camel Battery 20 

Artillery Training Cenre 158 

2nd Battalion Bikaner State Infantry 697 
3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in guns—Personal 19, Permanent 17 

Bund!—His Highness Hadendra Siromoni 
Deo Sar Buland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Sabeb Bahadur G O.Le. 

Date of birth— 8th March 1893 
Hate of succession— 8th August *27 
Area in eq. miles— 2,220 
Population —2,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 15,50,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Diiolpur—Lt. Col. H. H. Iiais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk M ah a raj ad hi raja 
Sri Sawai Maharaja Ran a Sir Udaibhan 


Jai Deo, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th February 1893 

Date of succession—29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. mileB—1.200 

Populatiou—2,30,188 

Revenue—Rs, 17,53,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Dholpur Narsingh 

Iufantry 164: Dhoipur Sappers and 

Miners 75 

Salute in guns—15 

Dungarpur—H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mohi- 
mahendra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Sir Lakshmau Smgkji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. '08 
Date of succession—15th Nov. '18 
Area in sq. miles—1,460 
Population—2,74,282 
Revenue Nearly—Rs. 24,00,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Jaipur—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Rai Rajiudra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21st August '11 
Date of succession—7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—16,682 
Population—26,31,775 
Revenue—Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—526 *, Trpt. Corps—570 
Salute in guns—17 

Jaisalmer—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Kajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Vadukul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang 
Bijaiman K.C.8.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—18ih Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—26th June *14 
Area in sq. miles—16,062 
Populatiou—93,240 
Salute in guns—15 

Jhalawar—H. H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawan Mabaraj liana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
k.c.s.i., Maharaj ltana of— 

Date of birth—15th July 1900 
Date of succession— i3tb April ’29 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Populatiou—1,22,375 
Salute in gunB— 13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeswar Saramad-i-Rajat-Hind 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.8.I., G.o.i.e,, k.c.v.o. 
A.D.O., LLU. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—8th July ’03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, T8 
Area—86,071 sq. miles 
Population—21,34,848 
Revenue—Rs. 157,71,521 
Indian State Forces- 


Siagb Lokind.r -Bahadur Jang j Jodhpur S*rd»r RiaeaU—508 ; Jodhpur 
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draining Squadron—147 ; Jodhpur Sar- 
dar infantry, Including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864 : 2 nd Jodhpur Infantry-669 : Jodh¬ 
pur Mule Troops—80 ; Fort Guard—94. 
Salute in guns—17 

Karanli— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th June 1866 
Date of succession—21st August *27 
Area in sq. miles—1,242 
Population <<-152,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue—6,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Klshengarli—H, H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharojadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Sumair Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of-^ 

Date of birth—27th January '29 
Date of succession—24th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles—858 
Population —1,04,155 
Revenue—Rs. 7,50,000 
Salute in gnus—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., G.b.e,, 
Maharao of— 

Date of bith—15th September 1872 
Date of succession — 11th June 1889 
Area in sq. miles—5,684 
Population -6,85.804 
Revenue—Rs. 53*68 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarb—H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Maharwat of 
Date of birih—’08 / 

Date of succession—’29 
Area in sq. miles—889 
Population—91,967 


Revenue—Rs. 5,82,000 nearly 


Rajadhiraj Umaid 


’32 


Maharao 

Bahadur 


Salute in guns—15 
Shnhpura—H. H, 

Singbji, Raja of— _ _ 

Date of birh—7th March 1876 
Date of succession—24th June 
Area in sq. miles—405 
Population—61173 
Revenue —Rs. 3,36,762 
Salute in guns—9 
Strohi—H, H. Maharajadhiraj 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh 
G c.i.e., K O.8.I., Maharao of— 

Bate of birth —27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,994 
Population —2,33.870 
Revenue—Rs. 11,4S,771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tonk-II. H. Said-ud-dauU Wadr-ul- 
Mulk—Nawab Bafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Kban Bahadur Sowalat-i* 
Jung, g.c,i.e„ Nawab of— 


Date of birth—13th February, 1876 
Date of succession—23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,553 
Population—3,53,687 
Revenue—Rs. 19 30,000 B. C, nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur— (Mewar)-Lt. Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraj* Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singbji Bahadur, gc.s.i., Mahavaua of— 
Date of birth— 22nd February 1884 
Date of succession—-24th May *30 
Area in eq. miles—12,753 
Population—1.925,000 
Revenue—Rs. 60 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H. H. Maharaja Sir Taehi 
Namngyal K.C.I.E. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 
Date of succession—5th Dec. *14 
Area in eq. miles—2,818 
Population—81,721 
Revenue—Rs. 4,33,000 
Salute in guns—15 

United Provinces States 
Benares—H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayau 
Singh Bahadur (minor) Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—5th November *27 
Date of succession—5th April 39 
Area in sq. miles—875 
Population—451.327 
Revenue—Rs. 30,42,921 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 15) 

Rampur—Captain H. H. Ali jab Farzana- 
i-Dsilpazir-i-Daulat-i-lnglishia Mukhlia 

ud-Daula Nasir-uFMulk Amir-uL 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza All Khan Bahadur Mu staid 
Jung, K.C8X. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession—20th June 30 
Area iu eq. miles—892*54 
Popul ation—464,919 
Revenue—Rs. 51.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Tehri (Garhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaia Narendra Shah, K.O.s.i., of- 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 ^ 

Date of succession—25th April T3 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Population—3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs> 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri H, Q. 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
” Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in Guns-ll 

Western India States 
Bhavnagar— Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna 
Kumarsiughji Bhav&inghji k.o.8 i. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—l9th May 12 
Date of succession—18th July 19 
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rea in eq. miles—2,961 
Popnl atio n—5,00.274 
Revenue—Re. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Iufanry—219 
Salute in guns—18 

Catch—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Mnharao Shri Sir Khengraji Sawai 
Bahadur g.c.b.i., G.O.i.e. Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession—1st Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,5 
Population—5,00 800 
Revenue—Rs. 31.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri Ghanaflhyamsinhji Ajitsinbji 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3lst May 1889 
Date of succession—February, 'll 
Area in sq. miles—1.167 
Population—95.946 
Revenue— Rb. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan* 
drasinbji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28th Aug. '12 
Date of succession—20th Oct. '39 
Area in sq. mile^— 282‘7 
Population—27,63 9 
Revenue—Rs. 289*281 
Salute in guns—9 

Gondal—H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
vatsinji Sagramji G.C.S.I., G.c.i.e., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th CDt. 186o 
Date of succession—I4th Dec. 1869 
Area in Bq. miles—1,024 
Population—2,05,840 
Revenue—Rs. 50,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Juoagadh—Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Rasulkhonji K,C.s,I., 
G.O.I.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—2nd Aug. 19C0 
of succession—2nd Jan. ’ll 
Are* in sq. miles—3,3369 
Population—545,152 
Revenue— Rs, 1,00,000,000 
Indian Stats Forces— Junoge.dh Lancers 
173 *, Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns—15 

Llmbdi—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Ohhatra- 
Salji Digs) jay sin ji. Thakor Saheb of—. 
Date of birth—19th Feb. *04 
j)ate of sue’caBion—Otii Jan.’ll 
Area m 09* miles--843 96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the collectors te of Ahmedabad). 

Population—44 ,000 nearl y 
Revenue—R». 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 


Morvi—H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—26th Dec. 1876 
Date of Succession—IIth Jan, *22 
Aren in eq, miles—822 
Population—112,023 
Revenue—Rs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Nawanagar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinji Ranajitsinji 
Jadeja, G.O.i.e., K.C.8.I., a d.o., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth—1st Sept. 1895 
Date of succession—2nd April *33 
Area in eq. miles—3,791 
Popul ation—5,04,006 
Revenue—Rs, 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Palanpur—Lt, Col H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muharamed Khan Bahadur, 
g.C.i.e., K.c.v.o., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of succession—28th Sept. '18 
Area in sq. miles—1,774,64 
Population -3,15,855 
Revenue—Rs. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—H. H. Thakor Sahib Sbri Baha- 
dursinji Mansinhji k.c.i.e., K.O.B.I., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April ’00 
Date of succession—29th Aug. *05 
Area in eq. miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue—Re. 9,00,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natawnrsinhji, Bhabsinhji K.C.8.I., 
Maharaja Ran a Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30th June ’01 
Date of succession—lOth Dec. Uo 
Area in sq. miles—642*25 
Population of State—1,46,648 
Revenue-Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Radbanpur—H. H. Nawab Saheb Murfcaza- 
Khan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th Oct. 1899 
Date of succession—7th April ’87 
Area of State in sq. miles— 1,150 
Population of State—70,530 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mansinji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24th Feb. ’13 
Date of succession—17th August *40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population of State—103,033 
Revenue—Rs. 13.40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 „ , , t 

Wadhwan- H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Sarendrasinbji, Thakor Saheb of— 
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Date of bii'th—4th January ’22 
Date of succession—27th July J* 

Area-242'6 eq. miles excluding the area 
in the British India District of 
Ahraedabad. 

Population—50.934 
Revenue—Rs* 6 lacs 
Salute—Permanent 9 guns 
Wtmkanor—Captain H. H. Maharana 
JShri Sir AmarBinhji, K.oe.i., k.c.i.e., 
Maharana Saheb of— 

Date of Birth—4th January 1879 
Date of succession—12th June 1881 
Area in fq. miles—417 
Population —55,024 
Revenue-Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns—II 

Indian Stales (without Salute) 

Baluchistan States 

Las Bela—Mir Gul&m Muhammed 

Khan. Jam Sahib of— 

Date of Birth—December 1895 
Date of Succession—March ’21 
Area in eq, miles —7,132 
Population—50,696 
Revenue—R b. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Atbgarh—Raja Sreeknran Radhanath 

Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. *09 
Date of succession—22nd June *18 
Area in Eq. miles—168 
Population—55,508 
Revenue—Rs. 1,76,000 

Athmalik—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—10th November *04 
Date of succession—3rd November *18 
Aroa in Bq. miles—730 
Population-59,749 
Revenue—R b. 1 . 81,000 nearly 
Bamra—Raja Bhanugana Tribhuban Deb, 
Raja of— - „ 

Date of succession—1 fit January 
Date of birth—25th February 14 
Area in sq. miles—1988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue—Rs. 5,81,000 
Baroniba-Roja Sree Narnynn Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatro, Raja ot— 
Date of birth—lOtb January ’14 _ 

Date of succession— 20th August 22 
Area in eq. miles—142 
Population—52.924 
Revenue—Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Baud—Rsja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—l4th March ’04 
Date of succession—10th March '13 
Area in eq. miles—1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—Re.—2,72,000 nearly 

^onai—Raia Indra Deo, Raja of— 


Date of birth— 6 th January 1884 
Date of succession—19th February ’02 
Area in eq. miles—1,296 
Population—68,178 
Revenue—Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla—Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth—16th April ’08 

Date of succession— llth December ’13 

Area in eq. miles—568 

Population—53,833 

Revenue—Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal— Raja Sankar Pratap Mahendra 
Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of succession— 16 th Oct. is 
Date of birth—5th November '04 
Area in eq. miles—1,463 
Population —2.38,69 L 
Revenue—Rs. 5 , 13,000 nearly 
Gangpor— Rnja Bhawani Shr.rJrc? SJchar 
Date of birth—14th May 189S 
Date of succession— 10 th June M7 
Area in sq. miles—2,492 
Population—3,09.271 
Revenue—Re. 6,76.000 nearly 
Hindol—Raja Bahadur Naha Kiehor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.R.A.B., F.R.S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th June 1891 
Date of succession— 10 th February 06 
Area eq. miles—312 
Population—48,896 
Revenue—Rs. 1,45,000 
Keonjh&r—Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhauj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 26th December '05 
Date of succession—l 2 th August ’26 
Area in sq. miles—3,217 
Population—529,786 
Reveuua—Rs. 15*56 lakhs nearly 
Khandapara— Raja Harihar Singb, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26 th August '14 
Date of succession— 26 th December *22 
Area in sq. miles—244 
Population— 64,289 

Kharsawan—Rnja Sriram Chandra Singh 
Date of birth— 4 th July 1892 
Date of succession— 6 tU February '02 
Area in eq. miles—157 
Population—44,805 
Revenue—1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpur—Rnja Ananta Narayan 

Mansingh Hurichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September ’08 
Date of succession—6th July *21 
Area In eq. miles—207 
Population—48.448 
Revenue—Rs. 129,0(0 
Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singh a 
Mandhata Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th August Ml 
Date of succesBiou—7 th Dec. MS 
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rfea in sq. miles—*52 
Population—1,61,409 
Revenue—Rs, 392,210 
Nilgiri—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardrnj 
Harichandra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb. ’04 

Date of succession—6th July *13 

Area in eq. miles—284 

Population—73,109 

Revenue—Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th November *03 

Date of succession—18th April *13 

Area in sq. miles—452 

Population—23.229 

Revenue—Rs. 75.000 nearly 

Pairakhol—Rflja Bir Chandra Jadumani 
Date of birth—1894 
Date of succession—3rd July ’06 
Area in sq. miles—838 
Population—31,225 
Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 
Ranpur— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahopatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of Buccession— 12th July 1899 
Area in Sq, miles— 203 
Population—41,282 
Revenue—Rs, 65.000 

Seraikella— Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th July 1887 
Date of succession—9th Dec. 31 
Area in sq. miles- 449 
Population—156/374 
Revenue—Rs. 418,000 nearly 

Talcher—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Dale of birth—9th June 1880 

Date of succession—18th December 1891 

Area in sq. miles—399 

Population—86,482 

Revenue—Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States— (Bombay Presy ) 

Akalkot—Meherban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonsle Raja of— 
Date of birth—13th Dec. ’16 f 
Date of succession—4th April 23 
Area in 6q. mileB—498 
Population—92,805 
Revenue—Re. 7,58,000 nearly 
Anndh—Meherban Bhavaurao alias Bala 
Hahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—2 ith Get, 1868 
Date of succession—4th November '09 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—88,762 
Revenue—Rs* 3,38,*78. 

Phaltan— Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
MudhojiraO alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar R»j» of- 
n»to of birth—11 to September 1896 


'16 
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Date of succession—17th October 
Area in sq. mileB— 397 
Population—58,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,56,000 nearly 

Jath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle Raja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st July *09 
Date of succession—14th August *28 
Area in sq. miles—9SI 
Population—91.099 
Revenue—Rs. 4,25,000 

Jamkhandi—Meherban Shankarrao 
Paraehuramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. '06 
Date of succession—25th Feb. '24 
Area in sq. miles—524 
Population—! ,14,282 
Revenue—Rs. 10.06.715 
Kurundwad—(Senior) Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchnudrarao aliaB Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. '21 
Date of succession— 10 th September *27 
Area in sq. miles—182‘5 
Population—88,760 
Revenue—Rs. 3.76,000 nearly 
Kurundwad—(Jr.)—Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhausaheb Pafwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6 th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession—29th July, 1899 
Area in sq. miles—114 
Population—34,28S 
Revenue—Rs. 2 , 88,000 nearly 
MiraJ—(Sr)—Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6 th September 
Date of succession—llth Dec. 

Area in eq. miles—342 
Population—93,838 
Revenue—Rs. 4,41,000 Dearly 

Miraj (Jr)—Meherban Sir - _ 

Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 

K.C.I.E., Roja of— 

Date of birth—4th March 1889 
Date of succession—16th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—196£ 

Population—40,6S6 
Revenue—Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg — Meherban Ramrao Venkafcrno 
alios Rao Saheb Bhave Chief of— 

Date of birth— 16 th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession—30th April '07 
Area in sq. miles—169 
Population—33997 
Revenue—Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Jang Bahadur 
Nawab of* — 

Date of birth— 7th Oct. 1890 

Date of succession— 30 th January 1893 


1899 

’39 


Madhavrao 
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Area in eq. miles—70 
Population—10,830 
Revenue—Rs. l, 6 u ,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 


Area in eq. milee—27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Barcda States) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 


Ghodasar—Thakor Shri Fatehsinghji 
Rataneinji Dabhb Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birtn— 7 th Aug. ’o 9 
Date of succession—31st May '03 
Area in eq. miles—16 
Population—Re. 5i,000 
Ilol—'Thakor Shiveinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 3 ist December ’01 
Date of succession—i 8 th Oct. ’27 
Area in eq, miles—19 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—R b. 41,000 

Katosan—Thakor Takhatsinbji Karan 
sinhji Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 9 th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession—January ’01 
Area in eq. miles—10 
Population—4,818 
Revenue— Rb. 51,000 

Kbadal—Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raj- 
sinhji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of succession— 7 th February ’12 

Area in sq. miles —8 

Population—2,852 

Revenue—Rs. 35,000 nearly 

Malpur—Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Himatsinhji— 

Date of birth— 27 th Oct. ’14 
Date of succession—23rd June *23 
Area in sq. miles—97 
Population—16,582 
Revenue—R b. 1 , 10,000 approx. 


Jambugodha—Meherban Rana Shri 

Ranjitsiuhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Sabeb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powerB 
Date of birth—4th January 1892 
Date of succession—27th September ’17 
Area in sq. milefl—143 
Population—11,385 
Revenue— Rb. 142,000 
Kadana—Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth— 2 Sth January 1879 
Date of succession— 12 th April 1889 
Area in square miles —130 
Population—15,370 
Revenue—Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadl—Thakor RanjitBinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—24th March '05 
Date of succession—13th Sept, ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1950 
Population—4,197 
Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Paiasni—Thakor Indarsinhji Thakor of— 
Date of birth—16th Aug. 1885 
Date of succession—30th May '07 
Area in square miles —12 
Population—1,766 
Revenue—Rs. 22,000 nearly 
Sihora—Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee 
Date of birth— 14 th November ’07 
Date of succession—13th June *28 
Area in sq. miles—19 (approx) 
Population—5300 
Reveuue— Rb. 36,000 nearly 


Pethapur—Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinbji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession—1896 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population -3,931 
Revenue—Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor Joravarsinbji of— 

Date of birth—17th April ’14 
Date of succession—18th July T9 
Ana in sq. miles—11 
Population—8,424 
Revenue—R b. 33.000 nearly 

y*Jayangar— Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji 
Date of birth—3rd January *04 
Date of succession—27th June T6 
Area in sq. mileB—135 

Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—R b. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kant ha States 
Bhadarwa—Shri man t Thakur Saheb 

Shree Natvarsinghi Ranjitsinhji, 
Thakor of— 

pate of birth—19th November '03 
Date of succession— 26th April ’36 


Uchad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth—I5ih October 1895 
Date of succession—24tli June T 5 
Area in eq. mileB—8 t 60 
Population—2,330 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha—Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji 
Date of birth—19th August 1694 
Date of succession—let July *22 
Area tu eq. miles—24 
Population— 5,355 
Reveuue - Rb. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Allpura—Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth—l2th Aug. 1882 
Date of succession— 26 th March *22 
Area in sq. miles—73 
Population—14,680 
Revenue—-Rs. 70,000 nearly 
Bakhtgarh—Thakur Rai Singh. Thakur of 
Date of birth—3rd October 1889 
Date of succession—30th May T 2 
Area in eq. miles —66 
Population—10,414 
Revenue—Rs. 74,000 nearlj 
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Gnreuli—Dircan Bahadur Chandrabban 
Singh, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 2 nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 20 th Dec. 1883 
Area in *q. miles —21 
Population—4,965 
.Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat—Rana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 10 th November *15 
Date of succession— 20 th May *17 
Date of getting Ruling Power—14th 
March '36 

Area in ?q. mileR—131,20 
Population—20,945 
Revenue—Rs. 81,550 

Kachbi-Baroda—Mabaraj Benimadho Singb 
Date of birth—3rd October *04 
Date of succession—13th June ’06 
Area in sq. miles—34*53 
Population—5000 
Revenue—Rs. 71U)0/- 

Kalhhv a ra—Ra u a Thakur Sahib 

Gnkarsinbji, Rana of— 

Date of birth—5ih December 1891 
Date of succession— 8 th June, *03 
Area in sq. miles—70 
Population of State—6u96 
Revenue—Rs. 44,880 

Koihl—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1892 

Date of succesBiou— 8 th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—169 

Pop u 1 at ion—*20,087 

Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Karwai—Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 

Date of birth— 1 st December ’01 

Date of eucceeaiou— 2 nd October '06 

Area in eq. miles—142 

Popu 1 aliou—19,851 

Revenue—Rs. 2 ,04,0JO nearly 

Mota Barkhera—Blmmia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth— 7 th November V 7 
Date of succession— 4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles—39 
Population—4,782 
Revenue—Rs. 53,000 nearly 
Mol*ban—Dbarmalankar, Dharm-bhushan 
Dhurm-Divakcr, bhreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—S 6 th August *01 

Area in sq, miles—*100 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nfmkhera—Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date oi birth—*11 

Date ol succession—27th March ’22 

Area in ^ miies 90 

Population — o,$ 6 d 

Revenue— Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Ciiaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 


Date of birth—1st March ’08 

Date of succession—3rd Oct. ’23 

Area in sq. miles—53'14 

Population—9,038 

Revenue—Rs. 50,000 

Plploda—Rawnt Mangal Singh, Rawat of 

Date of birth—7th September 1S93 

Date of succession—5th Nov. ’19 

Area in sq. miles—35 

Population—8,766 

Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sarila—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 

Date of succession—llth Sep. 1^88 

Area in sq. miles—35*28 

Population— 6 , 08 l 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 

Sarwan—Thakur Mahendra Singh 

Date of birth—6th November ’09 

Date of succession— 23 rd April ’21 

Area in eq. miles—71 

Population—7,199 

Revenue of the State—Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Sobawal—Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Siugb, C.i.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in *q. miles—213 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04 000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur—Dewau Raghuroj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28th Jan. 1895 
Date of succession—7th April *41 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 
Bastar—Maharaja Pravlr Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 20 th June ’29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. ’36 
Area in sq. mileB—13,725 
Population—6,34,915 
Revenue—Rs, 13,22,699 

Chhulkhadan—Mahan t Bhudhar Kiehore 
Das of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 
Date of succession—30th Sept ’03 
Area in sq. miles—164 
Population—26, L41 
Revenue—Re. 1,22,000 

Jasbpur—Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth—llth Jan. 26 

Date of succession—sth Feb. ’26 

Area in sq. miles—1,923 

Population—2,23,632 

Revenue—Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker- Mahorajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo Chief ol— 

Date of birth— 17 th September ’22 
Date of succession—8th Jan. "25 
Area in eq. miles—1,429 
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filiation—122,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 
Kawardha—Thakur Dharamraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—l8th August \l0 
Date of succeB8ion —4th Feb. *20 
Area in eq. miles—805 
Population—72,820 
Revenue—Rs. 2,93,175 
Khalragarh—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November ’14 
Date of succession—22nd October ’18 
Area in eq. miles—931 
Population—157,400 
Revenue—Rs. 5,80,000 nearly 
Korea—Ruja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—Sth December '3l 

Date of succession—November *09 

Area in sq. miles—1,647 

Population—90,600 

Revenue—Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai—Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai 

Date of birth—24th September ’18 

Date of succession—30th October '18 

Area in eq. miles—165 

Population —12,803 

Revenue—Rs, 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon—Mahant Sarveshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth—30th March ’06 

Date of succession—24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles—871 

Pop u 1 ation—1,47,919 

Revenue—Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigarh —Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth— \ 9th August ’05 

Date of succession—23rd August ’24 

Area in sq. miles-1,486 

Population—2,41.634 

Revenue—Rs. 6 , 46,000 uenrly 

Sakti—Raja Liiadhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of succession—4th July *14 

Area in sq. miles—138 

Population—41,695. 

Revenue—Rs. !, 20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh—Rj j i Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of bittb—3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession—Sth Aug. 1890 

Area in eq. miles—540 

Population— 1 , 17,781 

Revenue—Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

8ur guja— Maharnjt Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo o.be. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1895 
Datp of succession—3lst Dec. *i7 
Area in sq. miles—6,055 
Population—5,51,307 
Revenue—Rs. 7,08,500 nearly 
Udaipur—Raja Chandra Ohur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Rsja of— 
pate of birth—Sth June ’23 
Date of succession—Sth Dec. ’27 
Area in eq. miles—1,052 


Population—71,124 
Revenue—Re. 3,22,000 

Madras States 

Sandur — Raja Sri man t Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Baheb, Kao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlubatmudar Seunpati 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th November ’08 
Date of succession—5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles—167 
Population—11684 
Revenue—R h. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

Dujana—Jalal-ud- Daula Nawab Mohammad 
Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawnb of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession—2ist July ’25 
Area in sq. milts—100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1,650,000 nearly 
Kalsia—Raja Ravi Bher Bingh Sahib 
Bahadur; R*ja Sahib of— 

Date of birth—30t.h October ’02 
Date of succession—25th July \.s 
Date of Investiture with 7 A . o0 
full ruling power : j 6lb Apnl 22 

Area in eq. miles—194 
Population—59,848 
Revenue—Rs. nearly 3.50,000 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th March '10 
Date of succession—30fch Nov. *17 
Date of Investiture—10th Dec. ’31 
Area in eq, miles—160 
Population—24,500 
Revenue—Rs. 3,10,000 

Simla Bill States 

Baghal-Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th March ’09 

Date of succession—14th Oct. ’22 

Area in sq. miles—124 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,(00 nearly 

B a ghat—Raja Durga Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th Sept *10 
L)ate of succession—80th Dec, 1941 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Population—93,595 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 
Bhajjf—Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth—19th April ’06 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14,263 
Revenue-Rs. 99,000 

Jubbal—Ralia Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
k.c.s.l, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—J2lh Oct. J888 
Date of succession—29th April ’10 
Area iu sq. miles—288 
Population—28,600 
Revenue—Rs*.8,80,000 nearly 
Keonthal—Raja Hemandar Ben Raja of— 
Date of birth—21st January '05 
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_jate of succession— 2 nd Feb. ’16 

Area in sq. miles—116 

Population—25,599 

Revenue Re.— 1 , 30,000 nearly 

Kumharsain—Rana Vidyadhar Singh 

Date of birth—1895 

Date of succession—24th August 14 

Area in sq. miles—97 

Population—12,227 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 ■ _ . c 

Nalagarh-Kaja Jogindra Singh, Raja of- 

Date of birth—1870 

Date of succession—18th Sept. 11 

Area in sq. miles—256 

Population—52,757 

Revenue—Rs. 2.71,000 nearly 

Tiroch—Tbakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth—4th July 1887 
Date of Succession—14th July 0-. 

Area in eq. miles—75 
Population—4,219 
Revenue—R b. 1.30,000 nearly 

Western India States 
Bejana—Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivan 
khan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6 th December 07 
Date of succession—2nd Feb. T 20 
Area In sq. miles—183,12 
Population —14,017 
Revenue—Rs. 1,82,424 average 
Bantwa Manavadar—Babi Ghulam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatekdinkhaup, 

Chief of— , . ... i 

Date of birth— 22nd December 11 
Date of succession—October 18 
Area in sq. miles—221*8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue-Rs. 8,46,000 nearly . 

Chuda—Thakore Shri Bahadursmgb]i, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakore of— 

Date of birth—23rd April *09 
Date of succession—20th January 21 
Area in sq. miles—782 
Population—li ,338 
Revenue—Rs* 2*11,000 nearly 
Jasdan—Darbar Shree Ala Kachar, 

Chief of— , . 

Date of birth—4th November 05 
Date of succession— 11 th June 13 
Area in eq. miles—296 
Population—36,632 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 
Kotda-Ssugani—Thakore 8 bree Pradyumna 
Sinhji 

Date of birth—5th December 20 
Dote of succession—23rd Feb. 'o0 
Date of Installation—10th Dec. *40 
Area iu »q. miles—90 
Population—12 165 
Revenue—Re. 1,5000) nearly 
Lakh tar—Thakore Saheb Shri Indra- 
Hinbii Valavareinji,Thakore Saheb Of— 
Date of birth—16th April ’07 
Date of succession—2nd July 40 


Area in sq. miles—247*438 
Population—21,123 
Revenue Rs. 4,49,000 
Lathi—Thakore Saheb Sbri Pralbadflinhji, 
Thakore of— 

Date of birth—31st March 12 
Date of succession—14th October 18 
Area in sq. miles—41*8 
Population—10,812 

Revenue—Rs. 2,60,000 _ - 

Malta—Thakore Shri Raismhji Mod]i, of— 
Date of birth—14th February 189b 
Date of succession— 20th Oct. U7 
Area in sq. miles—103 
Population—12,060 

Revenue—Rs. 3.02,000 . .. , 

Mull—Thakore Shri HarichandraBinji, of 
Date of birth—10th July 1899 
Date of succession—3rd December Oo 
Area in sq. miles—133*2 

Population—16,390 

Revenue—Rs. 1,57,000 . .. , 

Patdi—Desoi Shri Raghubirsinji, of 
Date of birth—8th Jan. ’26 
Date of succession—2oth Oct. 

Area iu eq. miles 39'4 

Population—2,508 

8hri M.doninji, 
Vakbatsinii, Tkakor Saheb of— 

Date of bkth-28th May 1868 
Date of succession—25th Jan* ^ 

Area in sq. miles—222*1 
Population—13,351 

Revenue—Rs. 2,54,000 . * 

Thana Devli—Darbar Shn Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. 1895 

Date of succession—12th Oct. 4 

Area in eq. miles—94*- 

Thnrad—Wagbela Bhumembu Dolfttsinbji 

T t'°i, 1 jrth_28th Jan. ’00 

Date of birtn ifuv, *P1 

Date of succession— 1 Jth Feb. 21 

Area in.eq. n?' 1 ®®" 1 ’ 200 ^ 

Fooulation— 02 , 8 ou 
Kevenue-Rfl. 99,000 nearly 
Vadia—Darbar Shree Suragwaaln Saheb 
Chief of— , 

Date of birth—15th March 05 
Date of succession—7th Sept, ? 30 
Area is miles—90 

Population— 13,749 
Revenue— Rb. about 2 lacs 
Zainabad—Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
KhaDji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth—21st June ’1? 

Date of succeBBion—-26th January 25 
Area in sq. miles—30 
Population—3,456 
Revenue—R b* 1,200,000 nearly 








Chronicle of Events 


January 1946 


Lord Pefchick Lawrence, the Secretary of State for India, in a 
broadcast to India, said :—“1946 will be a crucial year in India's 
history.” 

Prof. Boberfc Bichards, leader of the British Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion, declared in New Delhi, “All of us are particularly anxious to 
do something to further the interests of India, not two hundred years 
hence but in the course of next few months.” 

Mr. 6. M. Syed was removed from the presidentship of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim League by the Committee of Action of tho All- 
India Muslim League. 

The British Parliamentary Delegation commenced making contacts 
with representatives of different political groups. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose said in Calcutta, British Imperialists 
had realised that the day of final reckoning had come”. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said at the annual session of the 
Chamber of Princes, “I can assure you that there is no intention on 
our part to initiate any change in this relationship or these rights 
without your consent.’' 

The Chamber of Princes promised substantial reforms in the 
interests of the States’ people. 

The first budget session of tho Central Legislative Assembly 
opened in New Delhi. 

A public reception was accorded to the three I* N. A. officers, 
Messrs. Shah Nawaz, P. K. Sehgal and Dhillon . 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s 50th. birth day was celebrated in 
Calcutta and in other parts of India.” 

The Independence Day was celebrated on the 26th., all through¬ 


out India. 

Mr. Shah Nawaz, in a speech in Calcutta, requested the Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs and all to unite and send the Britishers out of 
India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy declared in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly : “His Majesty’s Government have a determination to establish 
a new Executive Council formed from the political leaders/’ 

The warrant against Mrs- Aruna. Asaf Ali ^was cancelled, She 
urged in Calcutta, “the total boycott of British goods.” 

1st. The Secretary of State for India, Lord Pettoick-Lw^ to 

India from London, said, “1946 will bo a crucial year m India s history.- 
U I want you to realise that myself, the British Government, and bi luAO, 
the whole of the British people earnestly dt sire to sec India rise to the free and 
full status of an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. \\t ^u l de 
our utmost to assist Jndia to attain that position. 1 here is 
need fo* denunciations or organised pressure to secure this end. If there was 
ever a time when there was cause for that, it is so no longer. f 

The 12th. annual general meeting of the National Institute 1 

India was held at Bangalore. Mr. IX, N. Wadia presided. made 

Sir S. Badhakrishnan, in signing the report of Irtie Bapru. c * U1 ^ D Rentin'v 
the following observations *‘I regret very much that it is y 
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^to provide for weightages and proportions to Communities in the constitution 
of Cabinets in the Centre and the units. These provisions are likely to retard 
the development of a common spirit of Indian citizenship which is so 
essential for the efficient functioning of a Modern State.” 

The Government of Bombay informed the Mabarastra Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Board that their request that security prisoners intending to stand as 
candidates to the Provincial election on Congress tickets should be allowed to 
forward their application to the Board coilld not be granted. 

Mahatma Gandhi said at the prayer meeting at Contai, ‘‘Thousands of Hitlers 
would neither be able to win their* In arts nor take away their freedom if six 
and half a crores of Bengalis lived peacefully as they were behaving at the 
ppyer meeting.” 

2 nd. The framers of the Sapru Committee Report made a statement in Bombay, 
with a view to removing any misunderstanding likely to be caused in the 
public mind by Sir H. P. Mo ay’s note communicated to the Press relating to the 
alleged omission of Parsis in the recommendations made by the Committee. 

The hon. Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, made a 
passing reference at Nagpur, to his talks with Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta, 

A Bill to amend the Madras Debt Conciliations Act, 1936, was published in 
the Fort £t, George Gazettee, for eliciting public opinion. 

Indian nationalists in Great Britain were making similar prepartions to 
those made at the San Francisco Conference to impress upon the delegates to the 
United Nations Assembly, meeting in London on January 10, the case for 
immediate Independence to India. 

Mr. G. M. Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League was 
expelled from the All-India Muslim League by the Action Committee of the 
League which met at Meerut. 

The Subjects Committee of the States’ Peoples Conference met at Udaipur. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

The 33rd. session of the Indian Science Congress Commenced at Bangalore. 

3rd. In a clash between Muslim League and Ahrar Workers at Ludhiana, one 
man died and two others received injuries. 

Sir Akbar Uydari, Member for Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, in an interview at Marmagao, spoke of the post-war plans of his 
department. He said, * My task is to get the people to work by catching their 
eyes and ears. 


4th. A meeting of the Parliamentary Board of the Madras Provinc ial Nationalist 
Muslim Majlis was held at ‘Julal Bagh’, Madras, with Mr. A. M. Allnpiehai, 
President of the Provincial Majlis, in the chair. Representatives from the 
various districts attended the meeting. 

L)r. Rajendra Prasad in the course of an epilogue to his book “India 
Divided”, wrote, “Any scheme must fulfil two fundamental conditions. It 
must be fair and just to all Communities. It must be more. It must also 
rise above the din and dust of the present day controversy and visualise for 
this country and for its millions something of which all may be proud and 
for which they can live, work and die”. 

A public reception was accorded in Delhi to the three I.N.A. officers, Messrs. 
Shah Naw r az, F. K. Sehgal and Dhillon. Mr. Asaf Ali presided. 


5th The eighteen-point programme on which Mahatma Gandhi dwelt at the 
Workers Conference in Calcutta, was explained in ;his pamphlet, “Constructive 
Programme—Its meaning and Place.” 

Mr. Sorensen, of the British Parliamentary Delegation, referring to the I.N.A., 
at Karachi, said that they were particularly delighted at the gesture of the 
Oommander-in-chief in * setting free Captains Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Sehgal & Lt. Dhillon. He feltT that it would produce profound effect in 
British political circles and Indo-British relations. 

A Communique from New Delhi, said: ‘Tiis Excellency the Viceroy received 
Mr. M. A. Jinuah at the Viceroy’s House this morning. The interview, which 
was arranged at His Excellency's request began at 11-30 a.m. and lasted about 
an hour”. 

A reception was accorded to Messrs. Shah Nawaz, Dhillon and Sehgal, the 
three I N. A officers at Lahore. 

The Rajputana Women’s Conference was held at Udaipur under the president- 
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ship of Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent a message 
stating that unless the women of a country were emancipated, it could not 
make progress. 

The death anniversary of the late Maulana Mohammad Ali was observed in 
New Delhi, under the auspices of the Delhi Provincial Muslim League. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the All India Muslim 
League, addressings gathering at Gauhati, said, “Pakistan means the freedom 
of the whole of India including ten crores of Muslims from British rule* 
assuring that two major nations of India, Hindus and Mussulmans, will not 
be in a position to dominate each other.” 

6th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, left Bombay 
for a change of climute. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views on communal unity as an item of the Eighteen 
Point Constructive Programme were set forth in his pamphlet, “Constructive 
Programme. Its Meaning aud Place.” 

Sardar Vallabhbliai PateiJ presiding over a meeting in Bombay said. “If the 
I, N. A. trial had shown anything, it was the recognition under inter national 
law, that any subject country had the right to organize its own army and 
overthrow the ruling power.” 

Prof. Robert Richards, Leader of the British Parliamentary Delegation, 
declared in New Delhi,. “We have been sent here not to postpone action regarding 
India. All of us are particularly anxious to do something to further the 
interests of India, not two hundred years hence, but iu the course of next few 
months ” 

The Chingleput District Political Conference met in Madras, Mr. I. V. 
Sadagopachari presided. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, who visited Bengal and Orissa, held discussions on post-war planning 
with officials as well as members of various commercial organizations in those 
provinces, in Calcutta. 

7th. At a meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha at Poona, Dr. Moonje said that 
freedom could never be won bypassing resolutions. It was a historical fact 
that nations won'and maintained their independence on the strength of their 
armies and if India was to win Swaraj, it would have also to build a national 
army. The meeting congratulated three released I. N. A. officers, Messrs. Shah 
Nav.az, Dhiilon and Schgal. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of the All-India Women’s Conference, at a Press 
Conference at Karachi, declared : “Modern woman does not know about her 
future status and we are fighting to bring home to her the true position”. 


8th. Mahatma Gandhi said m the “Khadi Jagat” (published by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association) that “Swaraj is within our reach, if wc can make the 
Constructive Programme acceptable to all and carry it out through the agency 
of the people at large.” The Mahatma sketched out an eleven point code for 
the conduct of the s udents. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad received a communication from the Secretary of 
/ State for India, directed through the .Uiigal Governor, intimating that the 
Parliamentary Delegation would like to make his personal contact. 

Mr. G. M. Syed, in a statement from Karachi, challenged the validity of 
the direction of ’the Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League 
removing him from the presidentship of the Sind Provincial Muslim League 
and expelling him from the Muslim League itself. 


9th The Barliamentary Delegation commenced making contacts with representa¬ 
tives of different jolitical grou|S. ihc members met Mr. Asaf Ali in New 

^Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference at Karachi, said that India 
was likely to dominate politically and economically the Indian Ocean region. 
In the natural order ot events, the countries to the left and right of India 
would come closer together for mutual protection and mutual trade 
Sir Ardeshir Dalai tendered his resignation from the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council which was accepted by i 1 is Majesty the King, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, declared at Patiala, he Indian 
Princes to day arc more cautious tnan before uf the need of not only co¬ 
ordinating inter-statal policy on important matters, but also of co-operating 
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with British India in promoting the political and economic advancement of 
India on sound and progressive lines.” 

Sheikh Abdullah, Vice-President of the All-India States’ People’s conference, 
in an interview at Navsari, said : “Self-determination on a common basis as 
demanded by Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League cannot be conceded by any 
Indian, as it will be harmful to the Muslims as well as the Hindus of India.” 


10th. Mr. M A. Jinnah, in a “Victory Day” message said : “I congratulate the 
Musalman 9 who are going to celebrate the unique victory on January 11. in 
the first round of the battle of election to the Central Assembly.” 

The members of the British Parliamentary Delegation had a two-hour 
meeting with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at New Delhi. Earlier, the members 
of the Delegation met Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar. 
llth. At the session of the I. N. A. Court Martial trying Captain Burhanuddin, 
Jemadar Keza Hossain Answari, the first prosecution witness was cross- 
examined by Counsel for the Defence, Mr. Nuruddin Ahmed. 

Sheikh Abdullah, President of the Kashmir State Conference, addressing a 
public meeting at Vesma (Navsari). said, ' If Indians in British India are 
slaves to the imperialist power, people of the Indian States are twice slaves”. 

Air. M. A. Jinnah declared at New Delhi that Mussalmans were a powerful, 
well-organised and determined nation and were prepared even to shed their 
blood for Pakistan. 


12th. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a Conference of about 500 Congress workers of 
Assam at the Sarania Asram, when he explained the scope of his constructive 
programme. The gathering included a number of women workers. 

The Parliamentary Delegation left Delhi for Lahore and Peshawar. They 
hoped to meet Dr. Khnn Sahib, Premier and.Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan. 

A Government grant of Rs. 50.000 to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was announced by Professor Meghnad Shah in Calcutta. 

13th. Si. Sarat Chandra Bose, speaking at a reception given to him on behalf of 
the citizens of Calcutta, said, “British Imperalists realised that the day of 
final reckoning had come and they would have to leave this country bag and 

harfar Vallablibhai Patel, addressing a public meeting at Ahmedabad, said 
that the Congress had decided to contest the election only to prove how far 
people were behind the Congress. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in the magazine Asia and the Americas 
solemnly warned that “India as she is cannot play a secondary part in the 
world. She will either count for a great deal or not count at all. ” 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, was mobbed by a ero*d of hostile 
Muslim Leagures. mostly college students, at Lahore, when he attempted to 
address a meeting in the compound of the Islamia College. 

14th. Three official bills due to be placed before the budget session of the Central 
Assembly, one seeking to amend the Insurance Act, another to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and a third to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, were gazetted. 

15th. Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai, addressing a Progiessive Group meeting in Bombay, 
said, “The only lesson which the historic i. N. A trial has taught the Indians 
is that the freedom of the country comes before all other issuiv.” 

Pandit Jawharla] Ncliru received a telegram from the Secretary of the 
Gwalior Rajya Sarbajanik Sabba, containing allegation of the police opening 
fire for “three hours indiscriminately” and making cavalry, bay< lathi 

c barges on workers and the general public, including women and children on the 
llth. day of a “peaceful labour strike” at the Birla Mills, Gwalior. 


16th. Airs. Vruna A -uf Aii and Air, Achyut Patwardhan addressed a letter to 
the Congress President examining the implication of the resolution passed by 
the Congress Working Committee at its Calcutta session re-affirming its policy 
of non-violence. ° t, . a 

The Government of India appointed a Technical Committee on lorts under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Godfrey Armstrong, Port Planning officer of the War 
Transport Department, Government of India. , 

The Congress Central Parliamentary Board met at New Delhi, at the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Asaf Ali. 
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At the annual session of the Chamber of Frinces at New Delhi, His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy said, ‘T can assure you that there is no intention on une 
part to initiate any change in this relationship or these rights without your 
consent.” 

17th. The five members of the British Parliamentary Delegation visited textile 
mills and the factories in Bombay. 

Mahatma Gandhi visited the hum Dum Central Jail and met the Security 
Prisoners numbering 201. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, speaking at a reception in Bombay, said . * I he procla¬ 
mation of a free India, the lormatiou of a free Indian Government outside the 
soil of India and the organization of the Indian National Army were a great 
chapter in World’s history. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Lahore, commented on the 
speech of Bardar Patel wherein he had declared that the Muslim League had 
succeeded in the Central Assembly elections, but it would not decide the issue. 

18 th. The Chamber of Princes declared on behalf of all members through the 
Chancellor H. H. the Na^ab of Bhopal, promising popular Assemblies with 
elected majorities suitable to the special circumstances in India, rule of law, 
security of person and property and a number of fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship including habeas corpus, fiee expression of opinion, equality before law, 
nhnUHnn nf racial and religious discrimination and also forced labour. 

l>mS; SaffiS (MM* »f,U* ill'Ma S..W IMto 

welcomed the Princes’ declaration ot rights as ‘a definite sign of the times. 

19tb. All the ten members of the British Parliamentary Delegation met Congress 

lley 8 Sorensen, one of the members of the British Parliamentary Delegation 
arrived at Agra and had an interview with Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in the 

A The C Co t ngres^ i Party in the Central Assembly elected Sj Sarat Chandra Bose 

as the leader of the Party. ,, _ A , , T * Tinnoh 

The Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly elected Mr. M. A. Jinnan 
as leader of the Party and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan as Deputy 

Mr Sehgal prepared a comprehensive scheme costing two and a halt crores u 
rupees for relief to and permanent resettlement of 1. N. A personnell. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said in an interview in New Delhi, that 11 ^heAxi 
Powers had won the war, their victory would have been disastrous tor ireeaom 
and democracy throughout the world. He, however, added that the victory ot 
the United Nations had thus far been a victory only in war, i;nd not in peace. 

Mr fj Kaiagopalachari, in his book. “Ambcdkar Befuted,” wrote, It is 
a pity that DrT Ambcdkar ignores and understates the good work done by the 
Congress under the inspiration and driving force of Gandhiji.’ 

omh The Government of India announced an All-India agricultural and foed 

* * ■i- v rpup poliev was defined as intended to promote the welfare of the people 

and to secure a progressive improvement of their standard of living.” . 

Thp Alf India I N. A. Enquiry and Belief Committee, which met in New 
i i presidentship of fcardar Vailabhbhai Patel, adopted resolutions 

Delhi, under the i ( i e iay and obstruction on the part ot Government of 

expressing regrel request of the Committee to send a deputation to 

India in dealing w . non-receipt of permission to the medical mission 

Burma and Malay a and the non ie p jj direction of the 

for Burma and Malaya organised uj w 

U.e *—*> opened in 

motion, moved by K 8 -V jte British Government in their violent 
failure to refuse to co-op r Qj,ina, CV en alter the war with .Japan was over, 
operation « leader of the opposition, said he protested not only 

«}• W‘V Xconfess^ party but the wider Indian public, . v, the 

. frrrrr. “ c 
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The Congress Central Election Board announced the names of the Congress 
candidates for 15 seats for the Bombay Legislative Assembly from the city of 
Bombay. 

Sir Robert Hutchings, Food Secretary to the Government of India, left 
Washington considerably disappointed witn the amounts of rice and wheat India 
would be able to secure through allocation by the combined Food Board. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the adjournment motion concerning 
large scale retrenchment of railwaymen was made the occasion by a number of 
speakers to air their views on matters not particularly connected with the subject. 

Netaji fcubhas Chandra Bose’s cOth. birtnday was celebrated in Calcutta and 
in other parts of India. 

23rd. in the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chairman, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, 
admitted an adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Mohanlal Saxena (Congress) ‘to 
censure the Government for not releasing the detenus detained under Ordinance 
III of 1944.” 


Mahatma Gandhi exhorted the people of the South, (in Madras) to loarn 
Hindusthani and contribute to the Harijan Fund. 

The City Police of Bombay dispersed a large procession by using tear gas. 
The police also made lathi charges. 

24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, Congress nominee 
was elected President of the Central Assembly by 6G votes as against 63 votes 
secured Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. 

Members of the British Parliamentary Delegation met Mahatma Gandhi at his 
residence in Hindusthani Nagar, Madras. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a reference to his meeting with the members of the 
Parliamentary Delegates (in Madras;, observed : ‘Swaraj has to come through 
our own strength, but we might get help from other quarters. It will be wel¬ 
come. But wc should understand that freedom could never come as a gift from 
outside.” 

Mr. Shah Nawaz of the I. N. A. replying to the address of welcome presented 
to him on behalf of the public of Calcutta, requested Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs and all to unite and send the Britishers out of India, 


25th, Members of the Parliamentary Delegation had another meeting with Mahatma 
Gandhi, in Madras, when issues relating to India’s Independence were compre¬ 
hensively discussed and views exchanged. 

The Congress Party won all the 47 General seats in the Assam Legislative 
Aasembly. 

The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, following the recrudescence of trouble 
in the City, issued Curfew order between the hours of 9 p.m* and Gam. 

Lt. G. Dhillon of the I.N.A., addressing a public meeting in Bombay, paid 
tribute to the uncompromising spirit of ^j. feubhas Chandra Bose. 

26th. The Independence Day was celebrated all throughout India. 

ihe Silver Jubilee celebration of the Dakhina Bharat Hindi 1 rachar Sabha 
was inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi, before a gethering of students in Madras. 

Maulann Abul KaJam Azad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel si ressed the need for 
unity and discipline for securing the freedom of India at the Independence Day 
celebration in Delhi. 

The Convocation of the Dakhin Bharat Hindi I rachar fcabha was held in 
Madias. Mahatma Gandhi presided. 


27th. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a convention of Harijans in Madras. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message to London said : '‘The time has 
come for the final decision about India’s freedom and the ending of colonialism 
and Imperialism in Asia.” , _ , Tr , 

Mahatma Gandhi attended the session of the Constructive Workers Conference 
in Madras, when problems relating to women’s uplift were discussed. Dr. 
Mathuiukshmi Kedah In the course of her presidential address, dealt at length 
with the rights and duties of Indian women. 


28tb. His Excellency the Viceroy said in the Central Legislative Assembly: 
U J. have not come in re to make any novel or striking political announce¬ 
ment”, and added that His Majesty’s Government ‘have a determination to 
establish a new Executive Council formed from the political leaders and to 
bring about a Constitution-making Body or Convention as soon as possible/’ 
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Mahatma Gandhi made an exhortation to the new graduates to live up to 
their pledge to serve India and the cause of unity, through the propagation 
of Hindusthani, at the Convocation held in Madras, in connection with the 
Silver Jubilee celebration of the Dakliin Bharat Prachar Sabha. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani. General Secretary of the Congress, in an interview 
at Lucknow, observed: “There is no objection to groups being formed in the 
Congress provided they do not get their mandate from outside and their first 
loyalty is to the Congress.’ ’ 

Tho British Parliamentary Delegation met representatives of about half-a 
dozen political parties and other associations in Calcutta. 

^ ijayalakshmi Pandit arrived at Karachi from America. She observed : 

India s struggle is Asia’s straggle for freedom from imperialistic yoke.” 


29 th. Mahatma Gandhi addressed the concluding session of the Constructive 
Workers Conference in Madras. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed without a division to a Congress 
Party motion to appoint a Committee of 9 members to go into the question 
of India’s adherence to the Final Act of Breton-Woods Conference and report 
at an early date to the House and asking that pending consideration by the 
Assembly of this report no further action be taken by the Government in 
respect of the Fund or the Bank. 

Pandit Jawaharlal in a statement to the Press at Allahabad, condemned the 
attacks on the Communist Headquarters in Bombay. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali came to Calcutta, the warrant against her being cancelled, 
bhc observed : "We do not expect any magnanimity, we do not expect any 
quarter, nor shall we give any*’. 

30tli. 'lhe Central Legislative Assembly talked out Dewan Chamanhal’s adjourn¬ 
ment motion to “discuss the treatment of I. N. A. men in the Bahadurgarh 
Camp.” 

Mrs. Arana Asaf Ali, making her first public appearance in Calcutta, after 
41 months of underground political life, urged “the total boycott of British 
goods within the next three months as the best programme before the country. 
\\ e must be on our guard that power does not slip away to the monopoly 
capitalists in India ” 

Maulana Abul Knlam Azad in a statement from New Delhi, about the 
attack on the Head-quarters of the Communist Party in Bombay, said that 
the attack revealed a state of affairs which deserved the serious consideration 
of all those who were concerned with the growth of healthy public life in 
the country, 

31st. The Central Legislative Assembly discussed a proposal to make more yarn 
available to handloom weavers. Tile debate was on a resolution moved by 
Syed Ghulam Nairang (Muslim League) recommending that an emergency 
ordinance be passed compelling cotton textile mills to release at least one- 
third of the yarn produced by them for the use of handlooms. 

The members of the British Parliamentary Delegation met Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru at Allahabad. ' 

The Central Assembly carried without division Mr. A. Ayyangar s adjourn¬ 
ment motion to censure the Government for “recruiting European officers;to 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police permanently in view ol the 
government to hand over the administration very shortly to the people of 
the country.” 


February 1946 

Mr. Gopinatk Bardoloi formed a Ministry iu As^am. 

The formation of a coalition between the Congress and tho groups 
of Mr. C. M. Syed and Khan Bahadur Maula Bux was announced 
at Karachi. 

H. E. the C. in C. commuted the sentence of life imprisonment on 
Capt. Abdul Eashid to 7 years’ E. I. , 

Sir J. P. Srivastava announced in the Central Assembly th® e 
proposed to take a delegation to London re. food situation in india. 

5 
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Mr. Beginald Sorensen, Member of the Parliamentary Delegation, 
gave the impressions of the tour at Karachi. 

The House of Lords gave a second reading to the India Bill. 

His Excellency the Viceroy announced the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to cut the basic cereal ration all over British India. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall presented the 

Eailway Budget which anticipated a decline of Bs. 48 crores. 

At the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference at Allahabad, 
resolutions were passed urgmg the removal of restrictions. 

Lord Pethick Lawrence expressed confidence about the Cabinet 

Mission to India. t 

The House of Lords passed through the Committee Stage of toe 

India Bill. , , 

H, E. the C-in-C commuted the life sentence on Capfc. burhaud- 

Din to 7 years' B- I. t f ^ 

Mr- Attlee, Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons 
that three British Ministers were coming to India to discuss with 
leaders of Indian opinion the framing of an Indian constitution. 

1st The Central Legislative Assembly debated the admissibility of a number of 
adjournment motions including one on the Government’s Silence about landit 
Nehru’s application for a passport to Burma and Malaya. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Assembly 
undertook to form a Ministry in Assam. , „ . , „ , T . , .. „ 

The Baroda Praja Mandal captured 29 seats out of 31 in the Baroda Legislative 

A ARPYttUl V • • 

The Central Assembly continued the debate on food. Mr. Ram Narain Singh 
suggested that the inter-district ban on the movement of food grains should be 
raised immediately and the Central measures relaxed as soon as possible. Inc 
Government, he said, should improve irrigation facilities and encourage hand* 
spinning and weaving as supplementary employment for agriculturists, 

2nd. The formation of a coalition between the Congress and the .E™} 1 ?® JMr. 
G. M. Syed and Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh, under the leadership cf Mr. byed, 

was announced at Karachi. , p ^ od 

Mr. C. A. Hartley, Bengal’e Director General of Food, told the Associated 
Press of America: U I can see no reasou at the present stage to anticipate any 

nature of famine in Bengal”. _ . 1 . AnA „u,>i; Q u 

A Press Note stated that the Government of Bengal decided to abolish 

tax on profession; trades and callings. 

3rd. A manifesto issued by twenty-four leading economists of India on tbe Indian 
financial and currency policy, contained a warning to the Government of_India 


the 


that it was driving Indian economy about to the brink of disaster by continuing 
to finance His Majesty’s Government’s purchases m India even after the ceesatiu 
of hostilities by the same inflationary procedure as^oriug the> war._ f 

Ifeg.'Af 1 ms. m to . 

with Mr. G. M. Syed and Khan Bahadur Hap Maula Baksh on organizational 
matter of the Sind Assembly Coalition |’ al 'ty- . ...ij 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking at the Martyrs Day meeting at Allahabad, 
delated: “i honour the dead of .1942. I am proud of them. 1 amnot at a 

Horry as some incline to be, on their death. Even if 2000 people died and ..e . 

with honour, 1 would not have been sorry.’ , _ ... p,„ oi „„i n i 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar addressed the concluding session of the Delh« lrovmciai 

Scheduled Castes Federation. 

4th, Tho Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Gliulam Bhik Nairang’s amended 
resolution for releasing more yarn for the use of handiooms. »dintirn- 

The Central Assembly passed without a division Seth Govind Dass adjourn 
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Government on their "failure” to protect Indian 


Sl 


ment motion to censure the 

^Tho^members of the Parliamentary Delegation had a discussion with Mr. M. A. 
Jinuah who amplified for them the various aspects of lakiBtau. 

Iu the Central Assembly* the release of all I. N. A. officers and men as well 
as oil political prisoners under detention or imprisonment was urged m a 
resolution moved by Pandit Govind Malaviya. , . . . 

H. E. the Commander-in-chief commuted the sentence of life-imprisonment 
by the Court Martial on Capt. Abdul Rashid to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Si. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement in Calcutta, said *. There have been 
broad hints about the intention of the British Government m conjunction with 
the Government of India to dump demobilised British Servicemen on 
country to relieve unemployment at home. The policy of the Government or Bengal 
seems to be in keeping with that move’*. 

5th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava announced during 
the debate on the food situation that he proposed to take a delegation to London 
and then to Washington to press India’s case for more food grains to meet 

^\2£SLta5t'IbToSS aJte-S 0 ™"'5» subject „f . 

''M^UnTiLdTdd&Dg . Few Cunteteuee .t K.r.cU, ..M tU.l Oo»E»e 
would welcome the formation of an all-party Government in Sind purely on 

Pr in in tb?Cen B tral Legislative Assembly, Sir M. Yamin Khan was elected Deputy 

Pr66idGiifc • • « 

In tho Central Assembly, a number of questions relating to constitutiouul 

developments were put at question time. 

6th. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India introduced in the ouse 
of Lords and formally read for the first time, the Statutory ^ * 

replacement of the existing Viceroy’s Executive Council by mem ^ 
from Indiau political parties will be removed by a Bill to amend 
ment of India Act, 1935.” 


nent oi inaia Act, iy,io. , .. _ , .. 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Upendra kath Brahmacha ri. 

The Hon. Sir Ghulam HuBsain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind te ; lder ^. ni8 
resignation and that of his colleagues to His Excellency the Governor o »■ • 


7th. In the Central Legislative Assembly the President admitted the 

motion tabled by Mr.' N. V. Gadgil (Congress) to discuss “the imminence ot« 

general strike in the Ports and^ Telegraphs Department m pursuance of 3 
ripciflinns taken by certain unions.” _ , , _ 

la the Central Assembly, Mr. Philips Mason, the War Secretary, replying .0 
question about the I. N. A. said that about 19,500 Indian Army members of the 
IT™ had been recovered, of whom 6008 wore in custody m India and 2,000 

1U ftIr ReAnald Sorensen, member, British Parliamentary De/gation, declared in 
New Deli /‘ “The urgency. of the declaration of Indian independence by the 
British Government cannot be too y of ~,i.r declaration 

jSSTRU Lnwrer.ee «u4 » p g 

->- ™ ,d - .. 

81b In ihe Cenlrnl LodiWly £““£2; *£'.t H ‘^Ihe'llSraTio'VfforXnilMto 

Supreme Allied Commander in view <>f the ™turlbed cionditio m ww. . * of 
which made undesirable the presence of any one not engageu 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking at a meeting at Barabanki, said that the 
poverty of the Indian masses was the fundamental problem facing the country* 

The British Parliamentary Delegation summing up their impressions of their 
five weeks* tour of India acknowledged (in New Delhi) that party differences 
disappeared in the unity of the demand for independence. 

President Truman, in a statement at a Press Conference at Washington, threw 
into relief the grave rice shortage in India. 



9th. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Assembly, 
who was aBked by H. E. the Governor of Assam to form a Ministry in the 
province, submitted a list of Beven names, including himself as Premier, for his 
Cabinet. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the *Harijan\ dealt with his tour of Madras 
Province, his reaction to vast crowds of people that had gathered at his prayer 
meetings, the untouchability that exieted among the people and his feelingB when 
he visited places of pilgrimage. 

Mr. P. K. Sehgal, joint Secretary of the All-India I. N. A. Relief Committee, 
outlined at Lahore the tentative plan for the resettlement of the released I. N.A. 
personnel, which was formulated by the Committee. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. Y. Oulsnam, Secretary, Health 
Department, introduced the Pharmacy Bill. The Bill provided for a minimum 
standard of professional education to practice pharmacy and the establishment of 
a Central Council of Pharmacy. 


10 th. Mr. Reginald Sorensen, member of the Parliamentary Delegation, gave his 
impressions of the tour in a statement to the Prees at Karachi. 

The Muslim League’s demand for two separate Constituent AsBemblies —one 
for Hindustan and the other for Pakistan was reiterated in Calcutta by Khwaja 
Sir Nozimuddin. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in the course of a speech at Calicut, observed : “The 
politics of a minority cannot be the politics of the majority ; so what is the 
isBue for Muslims in the North-west and North-east India cannot be the issue 
/for Muslims in the South.” 


11 th. His Excellency the Viceroy had a talk with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in New Delhi, 
in connexion with the food situation in the country. Mahatma Gandhi had also 
been invited but us he was not well enough to travel, the Viceroy’s Private 
Secretary proceeded to Wardha to acquaint him with the latest facts of the 
situation. 

A communique announcing Lord Wavell’s invitation to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah said that the Viceroy* “in view of the necessity for full understanding 
and co-operation by all leaders 'at this crisis, wishes to acquaint them of the 
facts aud of the measures being taken, and to invite them to use their influence 
in the country to assist him in meeting the emergency.” 

The police opened fire on three occasions in Calcutta, during disturbances after 
students’ demonstration to protest against the sentence uwped on Mr. Abdul 
Rashid, an I. N. A. officer. _. L 

The Central Legislative Assembly discussed Pandit Ijualaviya s resolution for 
the release of I. N. A. men and political detenus. ' 

The Government of Madras launched a scheme for encouraging in the drought- 
affected districts to sink irrigation wells on n large scale to increase food 
production. 

iv/..-, Mahatma Gandhi made the suggestion at Wardhaganj, that a National 
Government should be formed, representative of the elected members of the 
central legislature, irrespective of parties, to meet the food crisis in the country. 

The police opened fire on 14 oecaBionsTn Calcutta to dieperse the mobs. 14 
people were killed and about 200 injured. 

T tie ( entral Legislative Assembly passed without a division Mr. Asaf Ali b 
adjournment motion to censure Government on its “failure to instruct its 
delegates to U. N. O. to convey to the Security Council now in session in 
London the strong views of the elected members of the Assembly on the subject 
of A» do dutch operation against the nationalist forces of Indonesia.” 

A Press Note issued by the Delhi Government said; “Certain allegations have 
been made against the local administration in a report on the disturbances in 
Delhi in August 1942, recently compiled by Mr, Jugal Kisbore Kbanna, General 
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Secretary, Delhi Provincial Committee, and reproduced in a certain flection of 
the PreBs” 

13th. The Central Legislative Assembly carried without division Mr. Mohamed 
Nauman’s adjournment motion to discuss the indiscriminate arrest of a large 
number of Muslim League Workers and others in Delhi by the Delhi police on 
Feb. 12 in connexion with the peaceful hartal and protest demonstration staged 
by the Delhi public against the discriminatory treatment meted out to Mr. 
Abdul Rashid and demand for the release of I. N. A. personnel. 

Outrages were committed during continued disturbances in Calcutta despite the 
presence of military patrols in the streets. 

At a meeting of "the Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union at Lahore, Mr. 
Krishna Prasad gave the assurance that the Government were examining 
sympathetically postal and telegraph employees* demands in regard to scales of 
pay and pensions and that energetic steps * to redress their genuine grievances 
were already taken. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras appealed to the public at Coimbatore, to extend 
their co-operation to the Government in its efforts to meet the food crisis. 

14th Calcutta was quiet, Traffic in the city remained suspended. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Labour Commissioner, Mr. S. C. 
Josbi introduced a Bill further to amend the Factories Act, 1934 — 
The amendment seeks to reduce the maximum weekly working houre of 54 
and 60 to 48 and 54 for perennial and seasonal factories, respectively. The Bill 
also provided for a corresponding reduction in the daily limits by an hour a day. 

Dr. Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer during the food debate In the House of 
Commons, said, “Britain will do her utmOBt to stave off the shocking calamity 
overhanging the people of India. But even one utmost may be terribly email.’* 

Sir A, Ramaswami Madaliar, the leader of the Indian delegation to U. N. O. 
in his speech in London f appealed for help to prevent a famine in India. Tie 
also referred to the Bengal famine and said: “While one and a half million died 
of starvation, and three million unofficially, not one foreigner in India was 
allowed to Btarve during that terrible time. This may be a very fantastic way 
of exercising the traditional Iudian hospitality.’* 

The House of Lords gave a eecond reading to the India (Central Govern¬ 
ment and Legislature) Bill. 

15th. The police opened fire at Meerut on a crowd which tried to break through a 
police cordon and attacked them with brickbats. 

A communiquo issued from New Delhi, set out the reasons why it was 
decided to commute the life sentence passed on Capt. Shah Nawaz and the other 
two accused in the first I. N. A. case aud award a sentence of seven years* R. I. 
in Capt. Abdul Rashid’s case. ilr 

Pandit Jawahorlal Nehru, addressing a gathering at Gorakhpur, said: India 
is on the threshold of tremendous chaugea. She is restless and fully prepared to 
wrest power from unwilling bands.” 
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said at Peshawar, “The Frontier Province has given a verdict against the Muslim 
League." 

17th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press interview said that the food situation in India 
must not be used as a “political football." 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement said that the Government of India Press Com¬ 
munique concerning their policy of trial and punishment of Indian “National'* 
Army men, issued last week, was “legally wrong, logically untenable and 
indefensible." 

The Government of Bengal issued a Press Note explaining the position in 
respect of the “protected areas" in Calcutta. 

His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey in a broadcast speech bade good bye to tho 
Province of Bengal, on the eve of his retirement from the Governorship of the 
Province.—He announced that the Central Government made provision in the 
Budget for a subvention to Bengal of about Rs. 7 crores. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement on the Calcutta disturbances, said, 
“The Government must share a large share of responsibility for whatever has 
happened. At the same time, students and young men must net with a greater 
sense of responsibility if they are to serve the cause of Indian freedom." 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement from Allnhabnd, declared that the 
reason why the Congress representatives declined to join the Food Delegation 
going to Britain and America was that it included members who share respon¬ 
sibility for the Bengal Famine and on that ground no one trusts them. Such a 
delegation should have “a really national character”. 

18th. In the C e ntral Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, pres e nted the Railway Budget which anticipated a decline of Rs. 48 
crores in gross traffic receipts in 1946-47, 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Archibald Rowlands, Finance Member, introduced 
a Bill, in which he proposed a decimal system of coinage. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, referred 
to rumours about plans for the arrest of Mr. G. M, Syed and one or two more 
members of the opposition in the Sind Assembly. He appealed to Lord Wavell 
to see that the Constitution is not violated by the adoption of “devious and 
and underhand methods." 

At the All India Newspaper Editors' Conference at Allahabad, resolutions were 
passed urging the removal of the restriction, demanding the incorporation in the 
new constitution of India of a declaration safeguarding freedom of the Press 
and welcoming the Government’s decision to continue the consultative machinery, 

19th. Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons and Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence in tho House of Lords: “Three British Cabinet Ministers 
are going to India to diecusB with leaders of Indian opinion the framing of an 
Indian constitution. They are Lord Pethlck Lawrence, Secretary of the State for 
India, Sir Stafford Crippa, President of the Board of Trade and Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, first Lord of the Admiralty.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Az*d, Congress President, in a statement, said that if 
the British Government failed to honour the September, 1945 declaration iu 
letter and in spirit the Congress would consider the necessary step? for a final 
and decisive struggle. The Congress decision to wait and watch should not he 
construed as unwillingness to fight ... . T j- » , 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said with reference to^ the visit to India of three 
Briah Ministers. “Such a group might help to fill in the details of arrange- 
mi nta for independence, but the first requirement was recognition and proclama¬ 
tion of India's right to full independence," _ . 

The Council of State rejected by 23 votes to 18, Mr. V. V. kahkar’s resolution 
recommending the withdrawal of pending I. N. A. trials and the unconditional 
release of 1. N. A. officers and men. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Philip Mason, AVer Secretary, in 
reply to Mr. Ranga, made a statement on the nine I.N.A. men who were hanged. \ 
Fifty members of the "Azad Hind Fauz" were released from Bahadurgarh camp. 

«0th Mr. M A. Jinnah, in an interview on H M.G.’s decision to send a Cabinet 
mission to India, said: “I have already made it clear that we Rre definitely 
opposed to the setting up of a single constitution-making body and also to the 
formation of what is now described as a representative political executive of the 
Governor-General as an interim arrangement," 
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Maul an a Abul Kalam Azad, commenting on the proposed visit of the British 
Cabinet Delegation, said: “I earnestly hope that India’s problems will be 
solved by negotiation and that India will not have to resort to any further 
struggle to attain^ her goal of independence.” 

Mr. A. dec. Williams, Food Commissioner, Bengal, announced a cut of over 
6 oz in the daily ration. . 

Lord Pethick Lawrence told a Press Conference of Empire journalists in 
London, about the Cabinet Mission to India that he had every confidence not 
only that the Mission would reach a solution, but would reach it in a reasonable 
time. 

His HigbneBB the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
appealed to Indians to make a united effort for achievement of Indian national 
freedom, based on compromise and mutual sacrifice. 

21st. British military police opened fire near the Town Hail, Bombay, following a 
tense situation connected with the naval ratings’ strike. 

22nd, The R. I. N. ratings who sought Gaidar Vallabhbhai PatePs advice, informed 
Sardar Patel that they had decided to accept his advice to surrender unconditionally, 
Sardar Patel told the R. I. N. repesentatives, “The Congress wilr'do its best 
to see that there is no victimization and that the legitimate* demands of the 

naval ratings are accepted-as-soon-as-posetbte 11 - — " _ 

The House of Lords passed through the Committee stage the India (Central 
Government and Legislature) Bill which removed the limitation on membership 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council which might be an obstacle to the Viceroy in 
reforming that Council in accordance with Indian opinion. 

British troops fired several roundB to disperse a riotous and menacing mob 
in Bombay. _ . 

The Government of India ordered the release of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
who was in detention. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement, said, “I have followed the events now 
happening in India with painful interest. This mutiny in the Navy and what 
is following is not, in any sense of the term, non-violent action, 

Disturbances broke out in Bombay. The police and military opened fare many 
times on unruly and menacing crowds, resulting in more casualties. 

All the R. I. N. ships under the control of mutineers surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally. It was officially stated that the surrender was accepted. 

The police opened fired on an unruly crowd at Karachi. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 74 votes to 40, Mr. Asni Ah s 
adjournment motion to discuss “the grave situation that has arisen in respect Oi 
the Royal Indian Navy affecting practically the whole of it as a result of mis¬ 
handling by the immediate authorities concerned.” 

A Rs. 7 crore irrigation Bcheme of great importance to Bengal, was sanctioned 

by the Government. , 

Maulanft Abul Kalam Azad in n telegram to the British Centre made tec 
demand that the British people should press for the abandonment of Imperialism 
in India. 

24th Lnntimr hnrninz and destruction of public property continued in Bombay 
'for many hours after Curfew came into force.-Police opened fire twice and four 

Pe M°r" mT £ah add^sBir^a meetin "in' Calcutta, said, “we are fighting the 
^ ‘ " J ),!z the Ministries in the provinces, but to give a decent 

bS to the Government of India Act, 1935, and thus establish Pakistan in the 

C °Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the ‘Harijan', amplified his outlook towards 

^The'Froivler Con areat ?PaT 1 ia°me™tary Party, which met at Peshawar, under the 

chSmfnship of Maulana Abul Kalam W ^ided to act 

of Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan in the matter of formation of a Ministry m tue 

Province, 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the financial ••je-J o} better amcniLes 

s^iJbs? Jtssl s Airas A-—• 

d Gen D Sir Claude Auchinleck, O-in-O India, in a broadcast from New Delhi, 
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°. n i! le .^ u N. strike said that there would be no collective punishment, no 
vindictive action or indiscriminate retribution but the ringlendere and others 
. individually tried and those found guilty would be punished. 

The situation in Bombay was quiet. 

26th. His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope relinquished the office of the Governor of 
Madras and left Madras for Bombay enroute to England. 

Breton-woods Committee’s interim report presented to the Central 
Assembly endorsed the statement made in the House by the Finance Member 
tnab India was not bound in any way by the terms of the Anglo-American 
Loan Agreement of December, 1945. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India at a dinner in London, 
expressed confidence m the success of his mission to India because of the men 
with whom he was going. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement, declared, “The barricade life has always to 
be ionowed by the constitutional. That front is not taboo for ever. Emphatically, 
it betrays want of foresight to disbelieve British delegation and precipitate a 
quarrel m anticipation.” 

C“j n ‘P* India commuted the life sentence passed on Capt. Burhnnud- 
Vin, baiucn Regiment to one of 7 years* rigorous imprisonment, 
xu Central Legislative Assembly, a Muslim League cut motion to reduce 

the demand under the head “open Line Works” by Rb. 3,47,98,000 was carried 
by 66 votes 36. 

27th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, (in Bombay) answered many questions in a PresB 
Conference on subjects including the British Cabinet Delegation, the R. I. N. 
disorders, the place of the Defence Services in the national Btruggle for freedom, 
underground activities, so called revolutionary programmes and violence and 
non-violence. 

In the Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member, Sir Archibald Rowlands 
said that be had telegraphed to London in an attempt to establish the 
authenticity of a reported press interview with British officials on the question 
of India’s sterling balance. 

28th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member presenting the 
first post-war budget, indicated a revenue deficit of Rs. 144*95 crores as against 
155*29 crores anticipated in the Budget Estimates, 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, C-in-C in India announced in the Council of State 
that the withdrawal of Indian troops from Indonesia would start from Mach 1. 



March 1946 

The three members of the British Cabinet Mission—Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander—arrived in 
India. 

Lord Pefchick- Lawrence stated in Delhi : u We havo come....... to 

play our full part as representing His Majesty's Government in 
helping Indians to achieve their independence " 

Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister, said in the House of Commons : “It 
is no good applying the formula of the paBt to the present position’'. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad defined the attitude of the Congress 
in tackling the food problem. 

Employees of the post officers and of the R. M. S. in Calcutta 
and Howrah resolved to go on strike from the 23rd. March, unless 
their grie vances were redressed. 

The formation of a coalition Party in the Punjab Assembly was 
announced. 

The Congress Working Committee met in Bombay. The Committee 
chiefly discussed the food situation in the country and the visit of 
the Cabinet Mission. 

The life of the Council of State was extended. 
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Invitations were sent out on behalf of the Viceroy and the Cabinet 


Delegation to Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for interviews with the 


delegation. 

Mr, Srikrishna Sinha was requested by the Governor of Bihar ^to 
form a Ministry. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier, Assam Assembly made a speech 
re educational policy of the Government. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member announced 
the re-introduction of the half-anna post card. 

Sir A. R. Mudaliar announced the allotments of wheat and rice by 
the combined Food Board- 

1st. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Finance Member's motion 
expressing assent to the interim report of its committee on the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. 

Mr. C. E. Clarke, presiding at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Trades 
Association, said, “India can look forward to an era of continued progress in the 
field of trade and commerce provided that economies are not so greatly over¬ 
shadowed by politics.” 

The Nawab of Mamdot. Leader of the Muslim League Assembly Party in the 
Punjab, bad an interview with Sir Bertrand Glancy, Governor of the Punjab. 

2nd. Maulana Abul Kalnm Azad in a statement to the Press, defined the general 
attitude of the Congress on the question of tackling the food problem. 

Spokesmen of the Food, Agriculture and the Health Departments stated to 
Prese correspondents in New Delhi, that distress had already manifested itself 
in five districts in Bombay, four districts in Mysore State and two districts in 
Madras, and that relief work had been started in the eaid areas. 

Lord Halifax (the former Viceroy) in a statement in New York, declared : 
‘‘India's best interests demand that complete transfer of responsibility from the 
British to Indian hauds should be made in good order if that is humanly 
possible/’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared at Jhansi, “If the British Cabinet Mission 
fails to solve the pressing problems which ere clamouring for a solution, a 
politicel earthquake of a devastating intensity would sweep the entire country.” 

3rd. The Health Survey and Development Committee presided over by Sir Joseph 
Bhore recommended a free-fco-all medical service costing Re. 1,000 crores in the 
first ten years alone. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, President of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council said at Ottawa that he had received the Canadian Government's 
assurances that it would “do all that was possible in the circumstances to help 
alleviate the distress that threatened India.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said in Bombay, “India must be free and was bound 
to be free in the course of this year/’ 

4th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided to restore the status quo in 



Calcutta collided with a goods train at 


railway oiauun. \ . «r» a • n i n * ** . 

Employees of post offices and of the R« M* S. in Calcutta and Howrah at a 
meeting in Calcutta, endorsed the notice given by the rederafcion of Postal and 
Telegraphs Unions to go on strike from March ^ora, if the demands ot the men 
were not met by tha authorities. ...... 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the principal criticisms of the Budget 
centred around the uige demand for the Defence. 

Sardar Valiabhbh i Patel, in a statement in Bombay, expressed the view that 
if the political issue between Britain and India were not satisfactorily settled, 
India would relucts tly withdraw from the Bretton-Woods Conference. 

5th. In the Central Lt islative Assembly, Mr. P. J* Griffiths,* leader of the European 
Group, said that the Finance Minister had stated that this would be the last 
Budget introduced by a British Finance Member and the destiuies of the country 
before the next Budget would pass entirely into Indian hands. . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah addressing a public meeting ^ Shillong reiterated the 

6 
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Muslim League’s demand for 

Fokistflo 

The formation of a coalition Party in the Punjab Assembly with the 
the Akaliandthe Unionist Parties as constituent units was announced at Lanore. 

The Central Government referred the dispute between the I? dl ® n /°5“ 0 !f r a 
Telegraph Department for adjudication under the Defence of India Kules to Mr. 
Rajadhyaka of the Bombay High Court. 

6th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 56 votes to 36, Mr. A. Ayyangar s 
adjournment motion to censure the Government on the accident to the Denra 

Dun Express at Baghauli. T7 .. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab called upon feir Khizar Hayat 
Tiwann, leader of the Unionist Party to form a ministry. 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget. 

7th Mr. M. A. Jinnah in an interview said : “I am more than happy that we 
have already won the battle of Pakistan in the Punjab by carrying away 90p.c. 
of the Muslim seats.” „ „„„ A , 

Malik Sir Khizar Hyat Khan stated at Lahore, “Ihe policy to be pursued by 
the Coalition Ministry in the economic sphere will continue to be the uplift of 
the backward classes and areas, rural as well as urban. ' • . . , 

Demonstration against Victory Day celebration turned into mob violence and 

H E Sir Frederick Burrows, Governor of Bengal, in his first broadcast to 
the people of the province from Calcutta, said : “I have come out hero to work 
with you for the fulfilment of your hopes and the creation of conditions under 
which your higher aspirations can be achieved, 

8th The Central Legislative Assembly passed without a division the adjournment 
motion moved by Nawab Siddique Alikhan (Muslim League) to ceusure Govern¬ 
ment on “shooting of innocent citizens and uba of tear gas and lathi charges 
against them by the police in Delhi.” . . ., ltT 

Sir Gbulam Hussain Hidayatullab, Sind Premier m an interview said : In 
order to have a stable Ministry in Sind, there should be fresh election. 

9th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was invited to address the Calcutta University 
coiivocation, spoke about the role that Indian Universities should play in building 

“ Pandit'Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a labour rally at Howrah said that the 
Congress was fully prepared to meet the Cabinet Mission and talk to them 

ft Mr\. A. Jinnah, replying to an addresB in Calcutta, said that a new technique 
was beiug need by the Congress to persuade the British Government to come to 

* 8MdM 8 ValUbhbha e i m patel, observed at Bardoli, ‘The British are saying they 
want to go from India. We may feel that the Imperialists are not sincere, 
but yet we should believe them and give them a chance to quit pcac .fully. 

10th. Sir Ramaewami Mudaliar, head of the Indian Food Mission to London and 
Washington, sta'ed at Washington that the Mission had comtieted presentation 
of its case to the Combined Food Board and was awaiting the Board s decis'on. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting, at Chittagong, said, Wc 
have reached the door of Swaraj. But the door is still closed and has to be 

° P With’reference to the R. I. N. Ratings’ strike, Mahatma Gandhi observed that 
success through mutiny would not help India. 

1U h. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed at Dacca: “Violence is a sign of weak; 
ness. Killing one or two persons by throwing a bomb could not bring Swaia]. 

A dozen Muslim League members were erpellcd from the League for con¬ 
testing tlu elections to the provisional Assembly against League candidates in 

^The Central Legislative Assembly passed without a division the Congress 
party’s cut motion to censure Government on its fajlure to carry out its policy 
of development in Civil Aviation with Indian capital and under Indian 

management, 


Th„ Congress Working Committee met in Bombay under the presidentship 
Aha! Kalam Azad, Mahatma Gandhi was also present. 


12th. __ 
of Maulana 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru explained the difference between the Congress idea 
of self-determination and Pakistan, in an interview in Calcutta. 

Police opened fire at Cawnpore when rioting broke out in the City. 

The Central Legislative Assembly, by 61 votes to 40, cut Es. 93,34,000 out of 
the demand for Es. 1.36,29,000 for the Information and Arts Departments. 

The Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Assembly and the Assam 
Legislative Council commenced.—There was a closing balance of over Es. 57 
lakhs. 

The life of the Council of State was extended till ihe end of the year. 

The Budget session of the Sind Legislative Assembly commenced. 

The Council of State negatived " Pandit Kunzru’s resolution asking the 
Government of India to take immediate steps to stop recruitment of non-Indians 
to the I. C. S. and Indian Police. 

13th. The Congress Working Committee considered in Bombay what should be 
the attitude of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature towards the 
Finance Bill, in view of the special appeal of the Viceroy not to throw it out. 

Lord Rankeillom stated in the House of Lords that the British Government did 
not intend to publish the Cabinet instructions to the Cabinet Mission to India 
and that the precise application of the principles underlying the 1942 declaration 
relating to Indian states and the protection of minorities would be subject to 
modification in the light of the Mission’s discussions. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed without a division Prof. Eanga’e 
cut motion to censure Government on the “negligence”, inefficiency and failure 
of the Food Department to tackle the food problem satisfactorily.” 

The C-in-C. commuted the death sentence passed by the Court Martial in 
Subedar Shingam Singh and Jem. Fateh Khan of the I. N. A. to 14 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

At the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in New Delhi, the 
general food situation in the country with particular reference to the Indian 
States was reviewed. 

14tli. The Congress Working Committee in Bombay discussed the food situation 
in the country. Mahatma Gandhi suggested the appointment of a Sub-committee 
to prepare a report on the food situation and accordingly a Sub-committee was 
appointed 

The Congress Tarty in the Central Legislative Assembly decided to vote 
against the Finance Bill at the consideration stage. That did not necessarily 
mean the rejection of the Bill. 

Mrs. Bonily Khongmen was elected Deputy Speaker of the Assam Assembly 
when the House met at Shillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi made an appeal to the people of India to await patiently 
the outcome of the British Cabinet Mission and to give the British Govern¬ 
ment a chance to fulfil their promises to India. 

15th. The Congress Working Committee, in a resolution adopted at its meeting in 
Bombay on the international situation, deplored the prevailing tendencies in the 
world and said that peace and freedom could not grow out of the seeds of 
continuing conflict and war. „ . ^ .. . . . 

An urgent communication from the viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi containing 
a new proposal in regard to the food situation was delivered by Mr. Abell, Private 

Secretary to the Viceroy. , . Jt _ w c ^ - 

Mr Attlee Prime Minister, said in the House of Commons, “It is not good 

applying the* formula of the past to the present position. The temperature of 
1946 is not the temperature of 1920, 1930 or even 1942 The slogans of earlier 
days have been discarded. Sometimes, words that seemed at that time to Indians 
to express the height of their aspiration are now set aside and other words 

and ideas thrust forward.we cannot allow a minority to place their veto on 

the advance of a majority.” ... . . ^ ^ 

The four-day session of the Congress Working Committee concluded after 

giving the final touches to the “instrument of instructions” to the Congress 
delegation which would meet the British Cabinet Mission.--The whole oj the 
afternoon sitting was devoted to the discussion of the visit of the British 

Cabinet Ministers. ^ . 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly< members of the Muslim League i arty 
expressed disapproval of the Budget for 1J46-47 presented by the Congress 
Ministry. 
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The Government of Madras issued a Press Note explaining the scheme of 
intensive procurement of food grains in operation in the Province 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to refer the Finance Member’s 
Income-tax Act Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared in Bombay, that “Indian opinion as a 
whole, will strongly resent any aggression on Iran or Turkey by any Power.” 

16th. In the general debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, a 
member of the Parliamentary Delegation to India said that he found India a 
changed country— India was politically adult. 

The Nawab of Chhattari, President of the Nizam’s Executive Council, Mr. 
W. V. Grigson, the Rev. Mr. Whittaker were injured, when a large ciowd 
armed with lathis, swords and lances forced itseif into Shah Manzil, 
Hyderabad (Dn). 

£j. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement welcomed Mr. Attlee’s speech in the 
House of Commons. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly* during the Budget debate, members 
protested b gainst the Congress Ministry’s attitude towards immigrants in the 
province. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru welcomed the “change in tone and approach” in 
Mr. Atilee’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement regretted that “Mr. Attlee has done rope¬ 
walking when he said “on the other hand we cannot allow a minority to place 
a veto on the advance of a majority”. 


17th. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, speaking on the “Hindusthani Culture” in Bombay, 
said that in order to create a new India, it was necessary that cultural harmony 
should be created among the communities of India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru left for Malaya for a short tour of the Colony. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah accused Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress of spoiling the 
atmosphere for negotiation with the British Cabinet Mission. 

18tb. An official Communique stated in New Delhi that invitations were sent out 
on behalf of the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah for interviews ivith the delegation on April 3 and 4 respectively, 

Bengal Government’s plans to grow more food in the province were explained 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta. 

The Congress President, in an interview in New Delhi, declared that he saw 
no reason why a solution of the Indian problem should not be considered 
hopeful. 

In the Frontier Assembly, Mr. Abdul Quaiyum asked a series of questions 
on the food situation. 


19tb. The British Cabinet Mission left Britain by air after farewell statements by 
its three members expressing high hopes for successful fulfilment of their task. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed tbe demands for^ grants under the 
head “General Administration. Land Revenue and Veterinary.” 

The Madras Budget tor 194G disclosed a Surplus of Ks. 6168100, 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Sind Home 
Minister, Mir GhuJam Ali, was defeated by 30 votes against 29. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the debate on the firrt reading of the 
finance Bill began. Dewan Chamanlal opened the debate. He said that the 
Finance member’s proposals should be considered m the context of the situation 
in India. 


20 th. In the Council of Kate, Sir J. P. Snvastava, initiating the food debate, 
gave an. indication that the reported deadlock in the combind Food Board in 
Washington on the question of World wheat distribution would not in any way 
affect India’s prospects of getting sufficient quantities of food grains. 

(Jen. Sir Claude Auchintcck, C-in-C, India in an interview in London, said, 
“the strength of the three Indian fighting services, the Army, Navy and the 
Air Force, when present plans for demobilization have been carried out, should 
be adequate to fulfil the local defence commitments of a self-governing India.” 

Whm the Central Legislative Assembly resumed further consideration of the 
Finance Bill, non official members who participated in the debate expressed 
themselves strongly against the abolition of the E. P. T. 

Two members of the Indian Food Delegation issued a direct appeal to the 
people of United States to help India. 
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o lflt In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the debate on the Finance ^il, 

Mr T Chapman Mortimer supported the removal of the Excess Prohts lax. 

In the Central Assembly, Estates not exceeding Rs. 1 Ol, 000 m value w re 
exempt under the Estate Duty Bill as introduced by the Finance Member. 

the Maharaja of Cochin announced at the installation Durbar his 
decision to appoint a second Minister from among the elected members o_ tl e 
Legislature. . 

22 nd. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, on the eve of the British Cabinet Mission s 
arrival in India, discussed the prospects of the negotiations in Bombay. 

Leaders of the Nationalist Party, addressing a meeting in the Durban City 
Hall announced their party’s approval of the Land 1 enure Section of the 
Asiatic Laud Tenure and Indian Representation Bill. .. 

In New Delhi, tear gaB was twice used on a procession of about 100 police 
men in front of the Faiz Bazar police station. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal made a demand for the creation of a Sikh State 
which should include a substantial majority of the Sikh population and their 
sacred shrines and historic gurdwaras. 

23rd. The Cabinet Mission arrived at Karachi by plane. 

Lord Pethick Lawrence, in a statement said: As my colleages and I set 
foot on the soil of. India, we bring to the people of this country, on behalf of 
the British Government and of the British people, a message of «ardial 
friendship and good will —We are convinced that India is on the threshold of 

gr Mr, f Sri*'Krishna Sinha, former Prime Minister, was requested by H. E. 
the Covernor to form a Ministry in Bihar. , . a , 

Mahatma Gandhi characterized the experiment of introduction of decimal 
coinage in India, as, ‘scientific and yet manifestly against the immed.ate 
interests of the poor.” 

24th. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexant cr, 
(of the Cabinet Mission) arrived at New Delhi and were welcomed by H. 

E Dr.^N? B^Kha'reT^ember for Commonwealth Relations, Government of 
India, speaking at Nagpur made a plea to U. N. G. to take up the is 
raised by the Asiatic land tenure legislation under discussion m the Union 

^At Karachi, a resolution urging upon the members of the British Cabinet 
Mission not to force upon India any constitution which did not accede to me 
demand of Pakistan was passed at a meeting held in observance ot the 
Pakistan Dav.—Mr. M. A. Gazdar presided. , _ 

The view that the Indian States should be represented on the Constituent 
\ssemblv by elected representative s of the States’ people was expressed m a 
resolution passed by the Deccan States’ Convention at Sangli, under the 
presidentship of Mr. A. B. Lathe. 

25th Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
{members of the Cabinet Mission) answered several questions in New Delhi, 
\ir Attlee’s statement in the House of Commons on March 15, that wo 
cannot allow a "t? to place their veto on the advance of a majority.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected Mr. Asaf Ali s adjournment 

“inAhrissamVegislativ^ Assembly! Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi. Premier, made a 
spJechonth? educational policy to be pumued in Assam with particular 
reference to primary, secondary and collegiate education. 

Tn the flentral Assembly the debate on the Finance Bill was resumed. 
The^Budgct session of the Padukottah Legislative Council commenced at the 
Durbar Ha'll. Khan Bahadur P. Khalifulla presided 
The Sind League Ministry was defeated by 30 votes to 29. 
Lord-Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of tetate for India made a declaration in 
New Delhi: "We have come with only one fixed intention, and that is to play 
our full part as representing His Majesty s Government in helping Indians to 
achieve their independence. Beyond that we have open minds and are not 
committed to any particular views. But that does not mean we com. in a 
hesitant or indecisive frame of mind. 


20tb. The Council of State by 23 votes to 19 rejected Rai Bahadur Satyendra 
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Kumar Das' 8 resolution recommending to the Government of India “to direct 
all the Provincial Governments to continue to pay all the State and Security 
prisoners their allowances at the rates which they were being paid at the time 
of their release up to sis months after their release so that they may re-seek 
out their source of income.” 

Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister, stated in the House of Commons that he had 
informed the Prime Ministers of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada before he made his statement of India on March 15. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, said 
that while no dependable allocation had been made, imports of food grains 
were likely to be 64 pc. of India’s demand on the Combined Food Board. 

id. b. H. the Nizam issued a firman published in the Gazette Extraordinary 
on the Hyderabad disturbances. 

27th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member announced the 
restoration of the half anna post-card, reduction in the Kerosine duty and 
reduction of the price of match-box to half-anna a box. 

The Bihar Budget showed a surplus of Es. 50 lakhs for 1946-47. 
r I he Cabinet Delegation were in Conference with the Viceroy and the Secretary 
ot State had a talk with the Food Member and the Director-General of Food. 

28th. The Cabinet Mission had a 2& hours’ Conference with the Provincial 
Governors, in New Delhi. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Bill, as amended to provide 
for reductions in taxation announced by Sir Archibald Lowlands, was passed 
by 63 votes to 57. r 

Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad declared at Lucknow: “The Indian National 
Congress will never agree to the setting up of two Constituent assemblies.” 

Bengal’s first post war budget (for 1946-47), revealed a revenue deficit of Rs. 
9J crores. 

29th. The British Cabinet Delegation again met all the Provincial Governors in 
group m New Delhi. 

In the Council of State, the Finance Minister, Sir Cyril Jones introduced 
the Finance Bill. 

30th. Sir A. Eamaswami Mudaliar, on his return to India, announced at Karachi 
that the Combined Food Board had allotted 145,000 tons of rice and 1,400 000 
tons of wheat and maize for India for the Calendar year 1946. 

Pandit Juwaharlal Nehru, as President of the All-India States’ Peoples 
Conference in a statement at Allahabad, said : “Any major change in India 
and certainly the recognition of India’s independence must take into considera¬ 
tion the States’ (peoples) problem,” 

The council ot "State continued the debate on the Finance Bill and passed 
the third reading by 30 votes to 4. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Party moved a “cut” 
reducing the demand under customs by Es. 2 lakhs representing dearness and 
war allowances paid to officers drawing Rs. 1,000 per month and above. 

3ist. Sir Chandulal Trivedi, Governor-designate of Orissa, and lady Trivedi 
arrived at Cuttack by air from Delhi. 

Sir Badridas Goenka, speaking at the 19th. annual meeting of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in New Delhi, extended the 
fullest co-operation to the Cabinet Mission reaching an immediate settlement. 

Tl.e Sin I A-sembly restored the rejected grant under head '‘Forests” for 
Rb. 7,99.000. 



April 1946 

Tho British Cabinet Mission began their task of meeting India’s 
political leaders.—Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian Princes, the representatives of the 
Europeans and Ar^Io-Indians, the Sikh leaders, and the representatives 
of the landholders and various other representatives were interviewed 
in New Delhi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru suggested the formation of an “Interim 
Government.” 



The Bombay Ministry was sworn in. 

Mr* M. A. Jinnah reiterated his views on Pakistan. 

The Cabinet Mission made an appeal to Indian leaders for 
their utmost efforts to reach a solution acceptable to all sides. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha submitted a 
memorandum to the Cabinet Mission recommending immediate declaration 
of India's independence. 

The All-India Landholders’ Delegation submitted a memorandum 
to the Cabinet Mission. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri died at Mylapore. 

Pandit Eavi Shankar Shukla formed a Ministry in the C. P. 

Mr. H. S- Suhrawardy formed a Ministry in Bengal. 

The Congress Ministry in Orissa was sworn in at Cuttack with 
Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab as the Premier. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover made an appeal to the people of the U. S. 
and Australia to help tho famine-striken people of India. 

The Cabinet Mission discussed alternative proposals that might 
be put to the Congress and the Muslim League. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad suggested the name of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the next President of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Cabinet Mission, in a statement, said that the Delegation 
wanted to find a basis for settlement by agreement between the main 
parties. t 

The Congress Ministry in Madras was formed with Mr. T. 
Prakasam as the Premier. 


1st. The British Cabinet Mission began their task of meeting India’s political 
leaders.—Dr. Khan Sahib, Congress Premier of the N. W. F. r. was the first to 
be interviewed in New Delhi. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. He also 
joined a Press Conference in New Delhi. 

The first Indian Governor of Orissa (Sir Chandulal Trivedi) was sworn in at 

The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Pandit Govind 
Malaviya’s resolution urging the abandonment of I. N. A. trials and release of 
all men and officers of the I. N. A., as well as political prisoners under detention. 

The Budget session of the Sind Assembly concluded and the House was 
prorogued. 

2nd The Cabinet Mission discussed problems of Indian States with the Chancellor 

o£ the Chamber of Princes and five other Princes. 

Mr H S Suhrawardy, leader of the Muslim League Party, Bengal, was 
asked bv H E the Governor to assist him in the formation of a Cabinet, 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement from Calcutta, said: ‘ There has 
been an iuter-proviucial conspiracy of Government officials in order to do 
everything possible to help the cause of Muslim League candidates and thus 
try to weaken the Indian National struggle for independence. 

'The Central Legislative Assembly discussed non-official Bills. 

Mahatma GandSi issued a statement on the implications of “Quit India . 

Tiin Pohinpt Minion had their first interviews with Maulana Abul Kalam 
*AzId a$fiaK<&ndhi in New Delhi.-Thc atmosphere at both interne™ 

W Si/Tc] Bahadur told Press correspondents in New Delhi, that in his talks 
with the Cabinet Mission, he laid stress on the necessity of an interim .man 

to di.beli.vo tbo C.bi.M 
^The^ States Constitutional Advisory Committee at a meeting in New Delhi, beard 
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_jom the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bhopal, an appreciation of the main trend of 
discussions between the Princes* delegation and the Cabinet Mission. ^ 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Finance Members Bill to 
further amend the Indian Income-Tax Act (1022) as reported by the Select 
Committee. . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made the prediction in New Delhi that if the 
people of India are suddenly confronted with the prospect of no independence 
coming by agreement, there will inevitably be an enormous upheaval in India'. 

The Bombay Ministry was sworn in. 

The Congress President in his meeting with the Cabinet Delegation stressed 
the firm and unalterable view of the Congress that a Bingle Constitution- 
making body should be formed to frame the Constitution for a single united 
India. 

The Council of State continued discussion on Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s 
resolution on Kenya. 

Sir C, P. Raraaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore said in New Delhi : llie 
emergence of Pakistan will lead to the inevitable elimination of India as a 
world power, and therefore Pakistan should be opposed at all costs. ” 


4th. The Cabinet Mission met Mr. M A. Jinnak and Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind. 

Mr. Attlee said in the House of Commons: The claims of Indian people, 
who fought alongside Britain and of liberated countries must rate higher than 
those of the Germans and the Japanese.” 

Sir J. P. SrivaBtava, Food Member, addressing the Central Food Advisory 
Council, said that measures taken by Government to solve the problem of food 
shortage consisted largely of steps to maximize imports of food grains and to 
mobilize to the utmost all available internal resources. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said in New Delhi, ‘‘The British ought to make it 
clear to India that they are not going to force Pakistan upon the Hindus.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in a statement in New Delhi, 6aid, "The 
elections in Bengal were reduced to mockery.’* 

The Central Assembly passed Dr. Ambedkar’s Bill to further amend the 
Factories Act (1934). 


5th. The Cabinet Mission interviewed Sikh leaders, the Punjab Premier and the 
Scheduled Caste leader, Dr. Ambedkar.—The Sikh leaders declared themselves 
unequivocally in favour of a united India but stated that if Pakistan come 
into existence the Sikhs must have a separate State of their own in the Punjab. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared in New Delhi, “The Congress is not going 
to agree to the League demand for Pakistan under any circumstances whatso¬ 
ever—even if the British Government agrees to it.” 

Mr. H S. Suhrawady, replying to the Congress President s statement, re: 
elections in Bengal, said, u If there has been any official^interference during the 
recent elections in Bengal, it has been on behalf of the Congress . 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in New Delhi, ‘we should be all proud of the 
1. N. A. men.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Bill to amend the Indian 
Cocoanut Committee Act, 1944, seeking to provide for the creation or a cocoanut 
Improvement Fund. 


6th 


. The Premiere of Bombay. U. P. and Bihar and Pandit Ravi Shankar and 
Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab talked with the Cabinet Mission, ihey met the 


iuissicM) l'Jiiuiy 

Pandit Pant, Premier of the U. P., who acted as the principal spokesman, told 
the Associated Press of India that the discussions with the Mission covered the 
whole field of Indian political question, such as independence, United India, 
Pakistan establishment of an interim Government with popular support and 
cognate matters. 

Sir 0. P. Kamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, said in an interview that 
the Princes would be ready to surrender to a duly constituted Central Govern¬ 
ment in which they would have a voice on such things as National Defence, 
External Affairs, customs and communication, but would never submit to a 

^ i AUama°Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, in a statement from New Delhi, said, 
,4 I entirely agree with the Congress President that the Muslim League could 
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not possibly have secured the number of seats that it has if British officials 
had not openly supported it everywhere/’ 

Mr Hare Krishna Mahtab. in a note presented to the Cabinet Mission, made 
a strong plea for the amalgamation of 26 Orissa States of the Agency with 
Orissa province. 

There was an informal interview between Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Lord 
Petliick-Lawrence. 


7th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah addressing the Muslim League Legislators’ Convention in 
New Delhi said. ‘‘So far as Muslim India was concerned, the conception of a 
United India is impossible. If any attempt is made to force a decision against 
the wishes of the Muslims, Muslim India will resist it by all means 

and at all costs/’— -. “We are prepared to sacrifice anything and everything 

but we shall not submit to any scheme of Government prepared without our 
consent.” 

The Workii 
discussed the 
reconstruction 
presided. 

At a Press Conference at Patna, presided over by Mr. Anugraha Narain 
Sinha, it was stated, l, A survey of the present stock position and the 
immediate commitments does not justify at present any expectation of famine 
in any part of the Province/’ 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said in New Delhi, “The Congress stands for 
Independence without any reservation and on the basis of a United India. It 
is in favour of the fullest freedom being given to the units within the 
Federation so that they may live as they wish.” 

8th. In the Council of State, Gen. Auehinleck C-in-C, India, speaking on a 
resolution moved by Pandit H. N. Kunzru, said that it was the intention of 
the Government of India to create a completely national army, officered and 
manned throughout by Indians, in the shortest possible time without 
lowering the very high standard of efficiency and competence of the Indian 
Army. 

Mahatma Gandhi, during his interview with the Cabinet made the two 
observations . “Pakistan, which connotes division of India, will be a sin and 
the two nation theory propounded by Mr. Jinnah is absurd.” 

Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru, in an interview in JNew Delhi, observed : “It is too 
early to say much about the present conversations with the British Cabinet. 
They are eager to find a solution but there are forces at work trying to limit 
this freedom.” 

The Subjects Committee of the Muslim League Legislator’s Convention met in 
New Delhi and passed the main resolution on the constitutional issue. 


ag Committee of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. in Calcutta, 
possible line of settlement of the Indian political problems and the 
of the Mahasabha organization. Dr. ^hyama Prasad Mookerjee 


9th. Mahatma Gandhi met His Excellency the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
chief, India, in New Delhi. 

The Muslim League Legislators' Convention at Delhi passed a resolution, 
demanding a sovereign independent fctate of Pakistan and declared that imple¬ 
mentation of the demand without delay was a si?ie qua non for League participa¬ 
tion in an interim Government at the Centre. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the 
Labour Member’s Bill to constitute a fund to promote the welfare of labour 
employed in the mica mining industry. 

The Cabinet Mission heard three spokesmen of the Indian StateB (thev were 
the Nawab of Chbatari, fcir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and Sir Miiza Ismail). 

10th. Mr. C. P. Lawson, President of tbe European Association of India and Mr. 
Frank Authouy, President of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association met the Cabinet Delegation in New Delhi. 

Mr. Anthony told the A. P. I. that he made it clear to the Mission that his 
community had completely entered the nationalist fold and would not ask for 
any special safeguards. 

Hardar Patel iu an interview iu New Delhi, clarified the position of the 
Congress regarding the right of self-determination of any territorial unit in Iudia 
including the right of secession. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League in New Delhi, adopted resolutions 
defining the League’s attitude towards the Anglo-American Commission for 

7 
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and the Anti-Asiatic 


Palestine, the Indonesian peoples 7 struggle for 

Legislation before tbo South African Parliament. . 

nth The British Cabinet Mission issued a statement indicating that they proposed 

4t assart =srs 

“ 

perhaps one in every three, among the country’s 400,000.000 inhabitants is un c 

•*£8S S21K S3 tSito.. "f *»“ 

°i: r .b« C*. “I 1 t g “£i“ *«»““” SbSS &rtf 'B. B. Ambedkar 
introduced a Bill to provide for filling minimum wages in certain employments by 
Provincial Governments. , _. , _ A , 

12th. The Cabinet Mission had talks with Mr. P. J. Griffiths Leader of the 
European group in the Central Assembly, S]. Sarat Chandra Bose, Pandit H. i . 

^ Mr rU Griffiths r said after his interview, “Europeans are in full support of 
comniete and immediate self-government for Indio. We are looking forward to 
\remSg in India as traders ond businessmen with the goodwill and friendship 

Si* Working 6 CommU^IUme^ced in New Delhi. Maulana 

^ The Cm ittee^dlsciissed'a suggestion for a Confederation as a solution for the 

^Th^Cenlral^Legislative 0 Assembly passed with a few amendments the Labour 
Member's Bill which required employers in industrial establishments formally to 
define ronditions of employment under them. ....... 

Mr Kamraj Nadar, President, Tamil Nad Congress Committee, said in New 
Delhi “There is no necessity on the part of Parliament or the Madras Govern- 
think of taking steps to extend sec. 93 proclamation in Madras . 
m i)r M R Javakar at a PresB Conference in New Delhi, gave an exposition of 
the case against Pakistan and explained the substitute for it put forward by the 
Sapru Report. 

nth The Congress Working Committee held a further sitting in New Delhi.— 
Maulana Azad told the Press that the Committee had further discussions on the 
negotiations with the Cabinet Mission. 

14 th The Congress Working Committee reviewed the talks which Maulana Abul 
Kalara Azad, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Sardor Patel had with the 

^ The 6 Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mabaeabha met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. lhe Committee 
approved the memorandum which was to be submitted to the Cabinet Mismou.—, 
The memorandum contained the following points : Immediate declaration of 
Indian independence, formation of on interim Government to which complete 
power and authority must be transferred: and complete autonomy for the 
provinces with the residuary powers ly v ng with the Centie. 

15th The All-India Landholders 7 Delegation met the British Cabinet Mission in 
' New Delhi. They submitted a memorandum to the Mission, outlining their 

demands and the safeguards they wanted in l .J h ° n nLlrpla* f 1 c 

Nlaiilana Abul Kalam Azad declared m New Delhi . Die Congress stands for 
four fundamental things. First, complete independence; second united Indio, 
third, one federation composed of fully *have 
residuary powers in their hands; and fourth, two lists of Central Subjects, one 
compulsory and the other optional. 7 * m . , . „ , . „ . 

In the Central Legislative Assembly* Weightman. External Affairs 

Secretary stated, ‘ India will not be represented at the forthcoming foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Paris on April 25. 

Id t be Council of State, the President ruled out of order an adjournment 
motion in connexion with the appointment of bir Hugh Wood. 

16 th. The second phase of the Cabinet Mission's talks in India opened with a 
meeting with Mr. M. A, Jinnah. 
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Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar announced in the Central Assembly that, in the 
event of the South African Bill (restricting Indians' right to occupy and 
acquire land) being pnssed into law, the Government of India would take steps 
to bring the issue before the U* N, O. 

The Central Assembly pneBed a Government resolution recommending to the 
Governor-General in-Council ratifications of the amendments to the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization made at the Paris Conference in 
October 1945. 


Dr. Shyama Frasad Mookerjee, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, expressed 
his strong opposition to Pakistan. 

In the Central Assembly, the question of the Indianisation of the Railway 
Board was raised once again. 

17th. The Cabinet Mission had a meeting with Sir. P. I. Ragan, President of the 
Justice Party in MadraB. 

It was learnt that the Cabinet Mission in the course of their talk with Mr. 
Jinnah, informed him that power could be transferred only to one body and not 
two bodies. Therefore the establishment of two centres in India could not be 
conceived under Constitutional iaw and practice. The Mission also drew his 
attention to the nped for a single Centre for security reasons. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had his second interview with the Cabiuet Mission. 
Maulana Azad was accompanied by Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

The death occurred of the Right Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at his residence 
in Mylapore. 

Tko Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru s report on his visit to Malaya and also considered the report of the 
Constitutional Sub Committee, suggesting changes in the Congress Constitution 
to make it tight and effective. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the prospect of securing imports of food 
abroad formed the subject of a number of questions and supplementaries. 

Ine Central Assembly took up the Finance Member's supplementary demand 
tor a sum not exceeding rupees four crores for additional payments to the 
unitea Nations Relief and Rehabilitation organization during the year endin'? 
olst. day of March 1947. & 

The Council of State took up for consideration Dr. G. V. DeBhmukh’s Bill to 
give Hindu married women a right to separate residence and maintenance under 
certain circumstances. 


18th. Mahatma Gandhi paid a surprise visit to Lord Pethick Lawrence. 

In the Council of State, Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, C.-in-C in India 
referring to the future of the Royal Indian Air Force, said: “The Government 
have already announced that the minimum strength of the post-war R. I A F 
will be 10 squadrons plus the necessary auxiliaries to maintain a balanced force 
and emphasized that this force would be expanded as rapidly aB conditions permit 
and personnel becomes available. _ 

Sir Rahimutulla M. Chinoy in his^ address to the annual meeting of the All- 
India organization of Industrial Employers in Calcutta, observed that about 
5,000,000 people and their dependents would be affected by unemployment which 
would result from the liquidation of war time activities. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Salt Duty was the subject of a 
question put by Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava. 

19lh. The Sixth All-India Co-operative Conference opened at Lucknow Dr-wnn 
Bahadur Hiralal Kaji presided, 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad sent a message to the Transvaal Indian Congress, 

20th. Major Gen. J. S. Ballentine, M. G. A., Eastern Command at a Press 
Conference announced, “To assist in the alleviation of food shortae?* in TndU «n 
arbitary cut in atta and rice ration for the 100,000 British and Indian /rorns 
in Eastern Command has been made.” 


2l8t. The Sind Government's long range policy to reform the Hurs was described 
by Mr. H. I. Lambrick, Special Commissioner for the Hurs in an interview 
to A. P. I. 

8j. Sarat Chandra Bose said in Calcutta, <‘l nee d hardly cay that if any 
proposals are made for the dissection of Beugal or of the Punjab, they will be 
seriously resisted,” 


miST/fy. 
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nd. H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces requested Pandit Ravi Shankar 
fcShukla to form a Council of Ministers. 

Sardar Patel expressed the conviction, in New Delhi, that the Congress Party 
would be willing to accept international arbitration in the settlement of the 
political problem in India. He explained some of the aspects of the Constitu¬ 
tional situation. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party in 
Bengal, formed a Ministry consisting of seven members of the Muslim League 
and one Scheduled caste representative. 


Q 


23rd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a meeting of the Bhopal State Peoples’ 
Conference at Bhopal made an appeal to the people of India to riBe above petty 
squabbles and internal bickerings which “benefit not us but our enemies’' and to 
focus their entire attention on the vital issues at stake. 

The CongreFS Ministry in Orissa was Bworn in Cuttack. The Cabinet consisted 
of Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab (Premier), Mr. Nityanandu Kauungo, Mr. Lingaraj 
Misra, Mr, Nabakrishna Cbowdhury and Mr. Kadha Krishna. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras requested Mr, J, PrakaBam to form a 
Council of Ministers. 

His Excellency Sir Frederick Burrows, Governor of Bengal, said in Calcutta, 
“It is essential that all the money which we can spare at this time should be 
loaned to the Government to enable it to implement the plans that it has for 
the general welfare of the country.” 

24th. The Cabinet Mission returned to Delhi from Kashmir and reviewed the 
constitutional negotiations in conjunction with the Viceroy. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Mr. Herbert Hoover, Chairman of the 
United States Famine Emergency Committee. 

lhe new Bengal Ministry headed by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy as Chief Minister 
was sworn in at Government House, Calcutta. 

The Combined Food Board, at its meeting in Washington announced that at 
least 292,500 tons of wheat would be allocated for India for the month of April. 

25th. Members of the Cabinet Mission met among themselves in New Delhi. The 
Viceroy was also present. At the meeting Sir Stafford Cripps communicated the 
trend of his talks first with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and later with Mr. M. A. 
Jinnab. 

The Cabinet Ministers discussed alternative proposals that might be put to the 
Congress and the Muslim League with a view to bridging the differences between 
them. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover declared in Bombay that food-grain supplies available 
around the Indian Ocean ‘‘must be unlocked” for India, and estimated that they 
would solve & good deal of the problem here.” 

Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel, in a statement to the Press, in New Delhi, said, 
“It iB difficult to understand the sudden reversal of policy, which has now been 
indicated by the orders announcing the Court Martial trials of Col. Kasliwcl, 
Col. Inayat Hassan and Lt. Kasul Bux and which has naturally caused 
considerable disappointment all over the country.” 

26th. The Cabinet Mission had another Conference with the Viceroy in New Delhi. 
After the Conference, Sir Stafford Cripps called on Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad 
at bis residence to have an informal discussion with him. Later Sir Stafford 
Cripps met Mahatma Gandhi. 

Maulana Abul Kalsra Azad, in a statement, declared that under the present 
circumstances Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was best suited to become the next 
Congress President. The Working Committee shared this view. 

Mr. Hoover discussed the food situation in Madras Presidency with the 
Governor of Madras and other Madras representatives. 


27th. The Cabinet Mission issued the following statement: “On its return from 
Kashmir, the Cabinet Dtlegation decided to initiate, by iuformal contact, further 
attempts to find a basis for settlement by agreement between the main parties. 
Asa result, the Delegation has invited the Presidents of the Congress and the 
Muslim Leagu“ io nominate representatives of the Working Committees of the 
Congress and the Muslim League to meet the Delegation and to continue the 

negotiations.*' . . 

Mr Herbert Hoover, President Truman 0 world Food investigator, reported to 
the U. S. A. from Bangalore that many districts of India were “on the edge 
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of the precipice" of famine, and appealed to the American people to “stretch 
every resource" to help the stricken people. 

28th. The Congress Working Committee considered the invitation by the Cabinet 
Mission to the Congress President for a joint sitting of the three parties. The 
invitation outlined the basis for discussion by the tripartite Conference. 

Both the Congress and the Muslim League Working Committees authorised 
their Presidents to appoint representatives to confer with the Cabinet Mission. 

Mr/Jjj Prakaeam, lender of the Madras Congress Legislative Party, continued 
his talKs vutk the leaders of tho Andhra, Tamil Nad, Kerala and Karnatak 
groups in connexion with the formation of a Ministry. 

20th. Mr. M. A. Jinnnh’s reply to the Cabinet Mission’s invitation to the Muslim 
League to allow tho tripartite meeting was received at the Viceroy’s House 
(New Delhi). 

Mr. Herbert Hoover appealed to Australia to advance shipments from her 
available supplies to aid famine-threatened India. 

The Cougress Ministry in Madras was formed with Mr/ J. Prakasam as 
Premier. \ 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its Delhi meeting.—The British 
Cabinet Mission’s latest letter in reply to Maulaua Azad was considered. It 
contained the assurance that the Congress delegation was free to raise funda¬ 
mental issues, that the discussions would not strictly be confined to the 
proposals mentioned in the Mission’s earlier letter and that by agreement to take 
part in the Conference, the CongresB was not in any way committed 
to the proposals outlined in the invitation. 

30th. Mr. A Prakaeam and nine other members of the new Ministry were sworn in 
before H. K. Sir Henry Knight, acting Governor of Madras 
Arrangements were complete for the reception of the Cabinet Mission and the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League parties in Simla. 


May 1946 

Tho British Government's decision to make immediate arrange¬ 
ments to enable Indians to decide the future constitution of India 
and to set up at once an Interim Government, in which all the 
portfolios, including that of tho war member, would be held by 
Indian leaders having the full confidence of the people, was announced 
in the statement issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on 
May 16. 

Mr. Attlee, Premier, read in the House of Commons, the plan 
outlined in a White Paper which the British Cabinet Mission con¬ 
sidered “the best arrangement to ensure the speedy setting up of a 
new Constitution for India/’ 

His Excellency the Viceroy expressed the desire that “the 
Government of India should bo in the hands of the ablest of India's 
leaders." 

The tripartite Conference between the British Cabinet Mission 
and the League and Congress began at Simla. The first item discussed 
was the question of a Union Centre for all India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai died in Bombay. 

The Government of India appointed a Pay Commission to enquire 
into the terms and conditions of service of Government employees. 

The Simla Conference ended in a break-down. 

President Truman assured the Viceroy that India’s food shortage 
was ‘‘thoroughly recognized by the U. S. A/’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah regretted that “the Mission should have 
negatived the Muslim demand for the establishment of a complete 
sovereign State of Pakistan/' 
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The Cabinet Mission and fehe 
under the new Constitution, H. M. 
powers of Paramountcy. 

The Cabinet Delegation & the 


Cabinet Delegation declared that 
G. would cease to exercise the 


m a 
only 


statement said : 
succeed if it is 


IPPi Viceroy 

The scheme stands as a whole and can 
accepted and worked in a spirit of co-operation.” 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. a. (Central) addressed a communication 
to the Viceroy, requesting him to re-consider the Sikh case. 

lst ‘ H^J&^ellency the Viceroy and the three British Ministers as also Maulana 
Abul Kalnm Azad and Sardar Patel left New Delhi for Simla. 

The General Secretary of the Congress, in a statement said that the A. I. C. C. 
office received the names of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Acharya Kripalnnl for the Presidentship of the next session of the Congress. 

Pandit jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a group of Ahrar leaders in New Delhi, 
explained the food situation in the couutry. 

Mahatma Gandhi said that the Cabinet Mission bad come with good intentions, 
but that the extent of their success would depend on their own strength and purity, 
if they did not have these, they were bound to be disappointed. 

2nd, 1 he members of the Cabinet Mission* who arrived at Simla, held a Conference 
with the viceroy. 

There was a meeting between the Viceroy and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at 
bimla. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Delegation arrived at Simla. 

3rd. Maulana Abul Kalara Azad made an appeal to railwaymen in India not to 
take any precipitate action when delicate negotiations were going on and the 
country was threatened with n famine. 

lhe Combined Food Board in Washington, recommended a second-quarter rice 
allocation of 146,000 metric tons for India. 

Sir J. P. SrivastavB Food Member, Government of India, stated at a Press 
Conference iu New Delhi, lhe Indian F od Delegation was informed on two 
separate occasions of the import programme of 1,400,000 tons of wheat and 
wheat substitutes and 145,000 toDS of rice proposed for India for the first half 
of the year as a result of the negotiations among H. M. G„ the U. S. Government 
and the Combined lood Board, ihe first occasion wns on March 1C in 
V ashin-ton and the second was at the meeting of the London Food Council 
held on March 26d 


4th- It was announced in New Delhi that the Provincial Ministers in charge of 
posl- war rccon^truetion would meet on May 20 and 21, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Akbar Hydari. F 


5th The Tripartite Conference between the British Cabinet Mission and the Muslim 
League and Indian National Congress delegates began at Simla. An official 
Communique issued at the end of the day's Conference, etated that the first 
item discussed was the question of a Union Centre for all India. 

The Genera] Council of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation at its meeting 
in Bombay decided to give the Government of India notice on June 1, that 
workers on all Indian tailways, would go on strike at midnight on June 27 
unless their demands were couceded by that date. 

Mnuluna Abul Kalam Azad wrote to the Viceroy, requesting him to intervene 
in the matter of the railwaymen’s strike. 

6tb, The Simla talks continued.—It was understood that the Conference continued 
to ' il - •/' . ‘ tiftl question of power and organization of a Union Cent™ 
all India. But no decision was reached. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai died in Bombay. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent a "message to Dr. Shariar, the Indonesian 
Premier. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinuah saw the Viceroy and Sir Stafford Cripps at 
Simla. 1 F 


u The following official statement was issued from Bimla 

“In view of the importance of the isBues that have arisen in the discussions 
of the Conference, tue Cabinet Delegation Have suggested to the other parties 
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that the next meeting should be postponed until tomorrow, Thursday. May 9, 

^The Combined Food Board in Washington, allocated 265,000 tons “or perhaps 

less’’ wheat to India. , . - * 

Mr. Attlee called a special Cabinet meeting to consider the menacing food 

situation in India. 

The tripartite talks at Simla were again adjourned till May J. 

The "apalling” conditions of labour in the rice milling industry in India were 
referred to in the Rege Committee’s report on Labour conditions m the 
industry. 

9th. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, including His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, placed their respective portfolios at the disposal 'of His' 
Majesty the King and His Excellency the Viceroy in order to facilitate arrange¬ 
ments which the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy were seeking to make. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected President of the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. _ . . . , . 

The appeal of Capt. Burhannuddin of the I, N. A. was rejected by the 

Federal Court. 

10th The third day’s session of the Simla Conference continued.—The League 
insisted that there should be two groups of provinces. The 
consist of Muslim majority provinces, and the other of 

^The 0 establishment of agricultural colleges and demonstration farms in all 
districts, expansion of irrigation projects to facilitate food production, and 
province-wide road construction were Borne of the features of the development 
programme of the Orissa Government. 

A Press Communique said: “In accordance with the announcement made 
during the Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly on February 9, 
1946, the Goverum<nt of India have appointed a Pay Commission to institute 
an inquiry into the terms and conditions of service of Government employees. 

11th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru met Mr. M. A. Jinnah at Simla. 

The Simla Negotiations were resumed. The following communique was issued 
at the conclusion of the day’s conference:— 

“The Conference met again at 3p,m. and sat till 5-45 p.m. They reviewed the 
progress made and adjourned until 6 p.m. tomorrow”. 

Mr. A. M. Williams, Vice-President, All-India Rail way men’s Federation in a 
statement said: “lam surprised at the manner in which the Railway Board 
have tried to rationalize the most irrational and unjustifiable attitude that they 
have taken towards the most reasonable and just demands of Indian Railwaymen”. 

Mr. V. N. Rajan, Director of Supplies, Bengal Government said: “It is 
estimated that Bengal’s requirements total some 10,500.000 tons, while the avail¬ 
able total production in the province will be about 9,750,000 tons, leaving a net 
deficit of 750,000 tons.” 

12th. The Simla Conference ended in a break-down. In an official Communique 
the Tripartite Conference said: “After considering the views put forward by 
the two parties, the Conference has come to the conclusion that no use would 
be served by further discussions and that, therefore, the Conference should be 

brought to a conclusion. ,. . 

“The Cabiuet Mission deBire to emphasize the fact that no blame can be 
placed on either party for the break-down of the Conference as both sides did 
their utmost to come to a settlement. ’ . 

President Truman assured the \icero), in a prisons! message that India s 
food shortage was “thoroughly recognized by the U. S A and was receiving 
“the most sympathetic consideration on th(f highest levels of the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi warned people against bein'.vine that the Cabinet Mission 
were returning without doing anything and that Indian leaders would again 
return empty handed. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi said: “The Cabinet Mission have declared their intention to 
remove British rule from India. I believe lfc must and will go.’’ 

Mr Herbert Hoover said to a Press Conference: ‘you are going to get more 
food from the United States by voluntary than by compulsory means . He 
estimated 2,886,000 tons as “Indian Ocean areas ’ minimum cereal requirements 
in the critical period from May 1 to ^ep 30. 
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4th. Khan Bahadur Nurul Amin was elected Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Cabinet Mission moved down to Delhi to resume their negotiations. 

Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister, told the House of Commons that he would be 
able to make a statement on India before the end of the week. 


15th. A Communique issued from New Delhi stated: “Examination of the 
adequacy of the present structure of pay Scales of railway, postal and other 
employees of the Central Government will be one of the most important duties 
of the Central Pay Commission, the appointment of which was announced on 
May 10. The Commission will also enquire into and report aB to the principles 
on which the remuneration of industrial workers and daily rated employees of 
the Government should be based.” 

H. E. Sir Archibald Nye arrived at Chetinad to acquaint himself of the food 
situation in Ramnad district. 


161b. Mr. Attlee, Premier, in the House of Commons read the plan outlined in a 
White Paper which the British Cabinet Mission to India considered “the best 
arrangement to ensure the speedy setting up of a uew Constitution for India.” 

The British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy recommended that the future 
Constitution should take the following basic form : 

‘‘There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India and the 
States, which should deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications and should have the powers necessary to raise the finances 
required for the above subjects. 

(2) “The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature constituted from 
British Indian and States’ Representatives. Any question raising a major 
Comrauaal issue in the Legislature should require for its decision a majority of 
the representatives present and voting of each of the two major CommuuitieB as 
well as a majority of all the members present and voting. 

( 3 ) “All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers 
should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) “The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the Union. 

(5) “Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legislatures, 
and each group determine the Provincial subjects to be taken iu common. 

(6) “The Constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should contain a 
provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its Legislative 
Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the Constitution after an 
initial period of ten years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

On Pakistan, the* statement said : “We are unable to advise the British 
Government that the power which at present resides in British hands should be 
handed over to two entirely separate Sovereign States. The Delegation and the 
Viceroy have been forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller 
sovereign State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for the 
Communal problem.” . 

Lord Pttbick-Lawrence, in a broadcast from New Delhi, * Ibere is a 
passionate desire in the hearts of Indians, expressed by the lenders of all their 
political parties, for independence. H. M. G. and the British people as a whole 
are fully ready to accord this independence whether within or without the 
British Commonwealth and hope that out of this will spring a lasting and 
friendly association between our two peoples on a footing of complete 

^Sir Stafford Crii ps explaining the Cabinet Mission’s Statement at a Press 
Conference in New Delhi, 6aid : “We hope from the bottom of our hearts that 
the Indian people will accept this statement in the spirit of co-operation in 
which, it l>as been drawn up and that within a week or two the process of 
Constitution-making may begin and the interim Government may be formed.” 

Mr. Gopinath Bwrdoloi, Premier of Assam, Bald in Calcutta, ' The eviction 
policy that is being carried into in Assam is the policy of the last Government 
which was predominantly Muslim League and in no particulars have we exceeded 
it in any shape, manner or intensity/' 


17tb His Excellency the Viceroy, in a broadcast from New Delhi expressed the 
earnest desire that “in these critical times ahead, in the interim period while 
fcho new Constitution is being built, the Government of India should be in the 
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ands of the ablest of India’s leaders, men recognized as such by the Indian 
people whom they will trust to further their interests and bring them to their 
goal. Such n Government will be purely Indian Government except for its head, 
the Governor-General, and will include, if I can get them me I want, recognized 
leaders of the main Indian partus, whose influence, ability and desire to serve 
India are unquestioned.” 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in New Delhi : "The Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
contained the seed to convert this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and 
Buffering.” 

Mr* A. V. Alexander, a member of the Cabinet Mission, said in New Delhi: 

It has been our ambition throughout to see that this great nation is not torn 
asunder by civil strife.” 

Gen. Auchinleck, explaining the Cabinet Mission's proposals to the armed 
forces in India, said: “All political matters will be in the hands of the new 
War Member under whom I shall serve, just as the Commanders in Britain 
serve under Civil Ministers.” 


18th. Correspondence and documents relating to the Simla Conference were published 
in New Delhi. They gave a graphic picture of the difficulties encountered by the 
Conference in reaching an agreement. 

Travancoro was given the highest quota of Sind's surplus rice in the basic 
plan of the Government of India. 

The Congress Working Committee which met in New Delhi, was unable to 
finish its task of discussing and coming to a final conclusion on the British 
Cabinet Delegation’s statement. The Committee heard Mahatma Gandhi’s account 
of his talks with the Secretary of State for India and Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Congress Working Committee considered a draft letter to the Cabinet 
Mission asking for further information about some of its proposals. The 
Committee wqb particularly interested in knowing whether the proposals con¬ 
templated the possibility of any province being able to opt out of itB section 
right at the beginning. The provinces particularly in mind were Assam and the 
N. W. F. P. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru expressed the hope, re : Cabinet. Mission plan, that it 

marks the beginning of a new era in our history and that era may be one 
ox brightness even greater than ever before in our long history." 

20th. The Congress Working Committee decided to authorize the Congress President 
to aadree.8 a communication to the Secretary of State* seeking clarification on a 
number or points in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Central grants for provincial five-year post-war developrmnt plans were 
discussed and settled at a Conference, the first to be held since the provincial 
elections, of Provincial Development Ministers with the Government of India, 
Planning & Development Department. 

21st. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Assam Premier, submitted a memorandum to tbc 
Congress Working Committee, opposing the grouping of Assam and Bengal 
together ns proposed in the British Cabinet Mission’s statement. 

Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, President of the National Conferences members 
of the Working Committee and all leading workers of the National Conference 
were arrested by the Kashmir Government. 

22nd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement said, *‘I regret that the Mission should 
have negatived the Muslim demand for the establishment of a complete Sovereign 
State of Pakistan, which, we still hold, is the only solution of the Constitutional 
problem of India and which alone can secure a stable Government and lead to 
the happiness and welfare, not only of the two major Communities, but of all 
the people of this Sub-ContiueDt,” 

Maulana Azad received a reply to his letter to the Cabinet Delegation. 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, in a Memorandum to the Chancellor 
of Princes, declared that under the new Constitution, H.M.G. would cease to 
exercise the power of Paramountcy. ‘The void will have to be filled either by 
the States entering into a Federal" relationship with the Succession Government 
or Governments in British India or, failing thia, entering into particular 
arrangements with it or them.” 

23rd. A talk between the Viceroy and the Congress President and Pandit .fawahnilal 
Nehru carried the negotiations for implementing the Cabinet Mission's proposals, 
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particularly in regard to the steps required to be taken for setting up the 
Provisional Government to a further stage. 

The Congress Working Committee discussed the Cabinet Mission’s proposals in 
more detail than on any previous day, as it had before it the Mission’s reply to 
Maulana Azad’s letter, asking for clarification on some points and also the gist 
of conversations he and Pandit Nehru bad with the Viceroy. 

Allotments of wheat to India which the XL S. and Canadian Governments 
agreed to support, would secure to India shipments in 1946 at a very much 
higher rate than in any previous year despite the acute world shortage of all 
cereals. 


24th. The Congress Working Committee criticized what it considered br objection¬ 
able features of the British Cabinet Mission’s proposals and declared that in the 
absence of “a full picture of the proposed Provisional Government the Committee 
is unable to give a final opinion at this stage on the proposals”. 

The Military fired on processionists who came out in defiance of the Govern¬ 
ment’s prohibitory order in Kashmir. 

Master Tara Singh declared at Amirtsar: "Sikhs are contemplating direct 
action against the Government and it is just possible that we may set up a 
triangular “porchu” against the British Government, the Congress and the Muslim 
League which are going to be the three major parties in the Interim Government." 

25th. The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy in a statement after considering the 
statements of Mr. Jinnah and the Congress Working Committee, said : "The 
scheme stands as a whole and can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in 
a spirit of co-operation". The Delegation added: "As the Congress statement 
recognizes, the present Constitution must continue during the interim period ; 
and the Interim Government cannot therefore be made legally responsible 
to the Central Legislature.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Baid in New Delhi, "The Central Government to be 
formed during the interim period should be a real Provisional Government with 
freedom to act internally and externally as it chooses. We want it to be responsible 
to the Central Legislature because that is the only body at present to which 
it can be made responsible." 


2fith. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harijan : "After four days of searching 
examination of the State paper issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
on behalf of the British Government, my conviction abides that it is the best 
document the British Government could have produced in the circumstances." 

After a Conference (in New Delhi) with Mr. S. C. Joshi. Labour Commissioner, 
several members of the Committee of Action of the All-India Roilwaymen’s 
Federation indicated that the proposed strike "will not be precipitated." 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru met His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

27th. The Mad f as Legislative Assembly passed the Bill to provide for increased 
salaries to Ministers etc. 

At a joint meeting of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary Party and the 
Provincial Congress Party, a resolution criticizing the grouping of the Provinces 
as envisaged in the Cabinet proposals was passed. The meeting was held in 
Kohat and was addressed among others by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Kban. 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, Mr. J. Prakasam, Premier, moving a 
resolution on the serious food situation in the province, said: “However efficient 
we may make our own organization, and even with the marshalling of all our 
resources, a time will come and it may be any time before October—when we 
shall be entirely dependent on supplies from outside the province or from 
overseas.” 


28th. In the House of Lords, Lord Rankeillom a ked Government whether the 
proposals of the White Paper for ft Constituent Assembly in India would 
require to be submitted for approval of the Imperial Parliament, and whether 
adoption of all or any of the recommendations set forth in para 15 of 
the paper was regarded by the British as essential.—The Karl of 
Lie towel I replied: "When a new Constitution for India has been framed 
by the Constituent Assembly, some action by Parliament will no doubt 
he required, hut its precise nature cannot be determined until the conclusions 
of the Assembly are known." 

Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan aaid re: Cabinet Mission: "I would like the 
people to look at the n$w Jflntieh proposals not with the prejudiced eyes of 
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either n Congressman or a Muslim Leaguer, and to look at them not as a Hindu 
or a Muslim, but to judge them with an unbiassed mind. I think the Cabinet 
Ministers have made an honest attempt to solve India’s political problem. The 
British proposals are the beBt under the present circumstances.” 

Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru emphasized the need for mutual co-operation between 
Rulers of the Indian States and their subjects as the best policy and condemned 
the reversal of that policy in Kashmir. 


29th. The Budget session of the Mysore Representative Assembly commenced at 
Bangalore under the presidentship of Pradhan Shiromani N. Madhava Rau, 
Dewan of Mysore. 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, the debate on the food and cloth 
situation commenced. 

Nawabzada Allaha Nawaz Khan, Speaker of the Frontier Legislative Assembly, 
said at Peshwar, “The Frontier Pathan will resist to the last nil attempts at 
merging his province with Sind and the Punjab.” 

30th. Negotiations to avert a railway Btrike failed. The police opened fire on a 
mob at Worli, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jin nab expressed the hope that they might be able to solve the 
constitutional problem facing India in a friendly and amicable manner. 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, the debate on the food situation in the 
Province concluded, following the Prime Minister’s reply to the points raised by 
the opposition. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Council, disclosed in the House 
of Commons, that as a result of his talks in Washington, the quantity of wheat 
and coarRe grain recommended for India over a period of five months—from 
May to September—was 1,165,000 tons. 

Sardar Mangal Singh m. l. a. (Central) addessed a communication to the 
Viceroy, requesting him to re-consider the Sikh case. 


June 1946 

The Congress rejected the Cabinet Mission’s interim plan and 
accepted the long term proposals relating to the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly to frame the Constitution for India. 

Strike notices on behalf of the railway employees in Calcutta 
were served on different railway administations. 

The Government of Bombay declared a “state of emergency” in 
certain parts of Bombay. 

The Muslim League Council discussed the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
in secret Council 

The All-India Muslim League Council accepted the Cabinet 
Mission's proposals. 

The Sikh Panthic Conference at Amritsar, appointed a Council 
of Action to give a long fight to the British Government. 

The Congress President sent a letter to the Viceroy, rejecting 
the proposals for an Interim Government based on parity of representation 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. 

The Cabinet Mission were in communication with the British 
Prime Minister. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha considered the Interim Government 
Proposals. 

His Excellency the Viceroy decided to proceed with the formation 
of an Interim Government. 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy announced the appointment 
of a Caretaker Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah disapproved of the indefinite” postponement of the 
Interim Governmrnt. 
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The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy refuted the suggestion of 
Mr. Jinnah that they had gone back on their word. 

The Cabinet Mission left for England. 

1st. Strike notices on bebalf of railway employees* organizations in Calcutta were 
served on different railway administrations having their head offices in the city. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison’s statement in the House of Commons, suggesting the 
possibility of increased food grains into India, was treated with a good deal of 
reserve. 

A “state of emergency” was proclaimed by the Government of Bombay in the 
disturbed labour area in Worli. 


2nd. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harijan : ‘‘Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, 
the State Pap r seems to me to be a brave and frank document. Nevertheless, 
the official interpretation would appear to be different from the popular. If it 
is bo and prevails it will be a bad omen.” 

The Bombay Government decided on measures to put down lawlessness in the 
Worli chawls with a firm hand. 

The Congress President, Maulana Azod, received a communication from the 
Viceroy clarifying certain points raised in the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee. 


3rd. The Muslim League Working Committee met * in New Delhi, under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. All members of the Committee were present. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement to the Press, said : “The most urgent 
moral need for India is freedom, and the way to fuller freedom lies through a 
settlement reached now, and not through any postponement, giving fresh, bases 
of life to all our controversies.*’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinuah met the Viceroy twice at Simla. 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, the thiee*day debate on the cloth position 
In the Province concluded. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Henderson said, “About 235,000 tons of cereals 
were shipped to India in May and over 200,000 tons have already been arranged for 
shipment in June.” 

Mr. Attlee met Indian and other British Commonwealth and Empire Newspaper 
Executives and Editors and welcomed them to Britain, when he opened the Sixth 
Imperial Press Conference in London. 


4th. The Muslim League Working Committee ended its deliberations on the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals. No resolution was passed and the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals were left over for the League Council to decide. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Railway Member, Government of India, in a statement 
said : “The Government of India have referred to adjudication all the demands, 
excepting the question of retrenchment, put forward by the Eailwaymen’s 
Federation.” 

5th. The Muslim League Council discussed the Cabinet Mission’s plan in secret 
session. 


The All-India Muslim League Council accepted the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
by an overwhelming majority.—The Muslim League Council, in its resolution, 
accepted the Cabinet Mission’s scheme and agreed to join the constitution* 
making body but added that the League would keep in view the opportunity 
and the right of secession of provinces or groups from the Union which is 
provided in the Mission’s Plan by implication. 

5th. A Press Note issued from Bombay stated : “A meeting of the Rulers and 
Ministers, who met the Cabinet Delegation early in April, was held to-day under 
the Chairmanship of H, H. the Nawab of Bhopal. The meeting reviewed the state¬ 
ment issued >>y the Cabinet Mission on May 16, 1940, and also the memorandum 
on Indian States issued by them on May 22, 1946.” 

Mr* Abdur Rab Nishtar, a member of the Muslim League Working Committee, 
at a meeting in .Nev Delhi, declared: l ‘The Muslim League has accepted the 
Cabinet Missions proposals after cool deliberation in the hope that these would 
eventually lead ua to our cherished goal of Pakistan,” 

Sir Robert Hutchings, Secretary, Food Department, Government of India, 
ftddroe * y; a ) ' - b • inference in Now Delhi, explained the factors which caused 
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the rise in prices of rice in certain areaB in 
Government were taking in the matter. 

Mr. Jinnah had nn interview with the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

8th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the General Council of the All-Iudia 
States’ Peoples Conference, referred to the "explosive background in Indian States’' 
and reaffirmed the objective of the Conference ns responsible Government in the 
States under the aegis of rulers as Constitutional heads. 

The Bengal Government arranged to move from Calcutta to deficit areas in 
East Bengal 459,000 maun da of rice aud paddy by rail & inland steamer. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Executive Committee adopted a resolution 
viewing with grave alarm "the progressive deterioration of the food situation in 
the country, which has culminated "in a major crisis affecting the lives of the 
millions of their countrymen. 

Mr/ff. Prakasam, Premier, Madras, in an interview, observed : "I am glad 
the Muslim League Council has decided in favour of the proposals made by the 
British Cabinet Mission. This ought to have happened long ago. Better late 
than never.*' 

9th. The Congress Working Committee resumed its deliberations in New Delhi. 
The entire proceedings were devoted to the consideration of the Viceroy's reply 
to the Congress President’s letter seeking fuller definition of the status, powers 
aud composition of the Provisional Government. 

The Muslim League Working Committee in New Delhi, decided at its meeting 
that Muslim candidates for election to the Constituent Assembly Bhould be 
chosen b? the Central Parliamentary Board of the League in consultation with 
party leaders in Provincial Assemblies and the Presidents of Provincial Muslim 
League Committees. ^ A 4 , .. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister of the Punjab, contradicted the 
news that he had resigned from the Punjab Government. 

10th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had an interview 
with the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the Congress Working Committee, opposition to parity between the Muslim 
League and the Congress in the Interim Government and to participation in by 
European M. L. A's in the Constituent Assembly stiffened. 

More than 1,000 Sikhs headed by Akali leaders at Amritsar, took a pledge to 
make every sacrifice in opposing the Cabinet Mission's scheme. 

A delegation from Assam reached Delhi to see Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President, to consider Assam's strong opposition to the grouping with 
Bengal. . _ . 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, in an interview at Peshawar, said, 'During my 
recent tour of the southern districts I talked to individuals and addressed several 
public meetings and found that all Pushto-speaking people of the N. W. F. P. are 
strictly against the compulsory grouping clause of the British Cabinet Mission’s 

^The”Standing Finance Committee for Railways beard a survey of the finaucial 
imn’irntinnR of the demands of the All-India Railwayman's Federation and 
^cussed suggesticns to prevent the threatened strike. 

On behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, which met 
in Bombay the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, welcomed the 
Cabinet Mission's proposals.-The Standing Committee. also accepted the 
Viceroy's invitation to set up a Negotiating Committee envisaged in the Cabinet 

llt^^ZhatmaQand'hi met the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mahatmaji explained to 
the Congress Working Committee what took place at his meeting with the Viceroy. 

The Sikh Panthic Conference at Amritsar appointed a Council of Action to 
give a tough fight to the British Government in case the proposals of too British 
Cabinet Mission were not modified according to their wiBhes. . 

The Standing Committee of the All-I^a States Peoples’ Conference in New 
Delhi declared that in Kashmir as in other States in India "there can be no 
solution of the problems that face the people without the achievement of freedom 
and full responsible Government, anil that, m order to consider the ' 
that should oe brought about forthwith tor this purpose, it is neceseni y that the 
present conflict in Kashmir should be ended and normal conditions restored. 

The Government of India announced the recall ol their High Commisiioner 

,D Mr. U i^trti*r°K»nti Ghosh submitted ft resolution cslling for the wideBt freedom 
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of the Press in India at the Imperial Press Conference in London. 

Mr. Clement Attlee, the British Preniier at the Labour Party Conference held 
at Bournemouth, expressed the view : “If Indians decide to go outside the British 
Commonwealth, the British Labour Movement would stretch out a hand of 
fellowship to them.’* 

12th. Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel had an interview with the Viceroy. 

Sir Stafford Cripps saw the Muslim League President, Mr. Jionah, 

Mr. C. P. Lawson, m. l, a. (Central) President of the European Association, 
with reference to the Constituent Assembly made the suggestion in New Delhi 
that Europeans would consider favourably any proposal accepted by both the 
major political parties. 

His Excellency the Viceroy saw the Nawab of Bhopal. 

13th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd, sent a letter to the 
Viceroy finally rejecting the proposals for an Interim Government based on 
parity of representation between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
In the opinion of the Congress, such a Government would always be faced 
with frequent conflicts on communal grounds and could never rise above such 
consideration and view national aspirations and desires as they should be viewed. 

Mr. H. 8. Sunrawardy, Chief Minister, Bengal, at a Press Conference in 
Calcutta, said that when the province’s food position was discussed there was 
no doubt that matters were getting serious. 

His Excellency the Viceroy saw Mr. Jinnah, Pandit Nehru, and Sardar 
Patel separately. 

14th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalum Azad, and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru were summoned by the Viceroy for a further discussion on the question 
of the composition of the Provincial Government. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad w r rote to the Viceroy rejecting not only his third 
and latest proposal for Congress-Muslim League participation in the Interim 
Government, but also indicated that the Congress would reject the whole of the 
Cabinet Mission’s long-term proposals, if they were not amended in one particular. 
—The amendment required that European members of the Bengal and Assam 
Legislatures should not participate in elections to the Constituent Assembly 
either by voting or by standing as candidates. The CongresB also opposed parity 
representation in the Interim Government. 

The Congress President’s letter added that the Congress would adhere to its 
interpretation—which was derived by the Cabinet Mission—that provinces were 
free from the beginning to join or remain outside the group provided for in the 
British proposals. The letter also said that the Constituent Assembly would be 
a supreme sovereign body once it came into existence. 

Finally, there was criticism of the failure to provide for representation 
of the States by their people instead of their rulers in the Constituent Assembly. 

Maulana Azad wrote to the Viceroy in connexion with the deteriorating food 
situation in Bengal and suggested that officers should be made responsible for 
a >y loss, waste or damage of the foodstuffs in Government godowns and that 
strong action should be taken against wholesome food being wasted in the 
midst of scarcity. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha appointed a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee 
and Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri to draft a resolution embodying the Mahaeabha'e attitude 
to the Cabinet Mission’s proposal. 

!5tU. The Cabinet Ministers and the Viceroy reviewed the entire situation in the 
light of the Congress President’s letter rejecting the proposal for provisional 
Interim Government and the long-term settlement. 

The Cabinet Mission were in communication with Prime Minister Attlee and 
the British Cabinet. 

Tho Bengal Europeans decided not to seek ^presentation in the proposed 
Constituent Assembly. 

Tho Government of Madras issued orders for the formation of Village, Taluk 
and District Committees associating non-officials with the work of procurement 
and di ’rib itiou of food-grains in order to make the food administration popular 
and effective. 

In ' communication to the Congress President and the League President, it 
was stated that mo Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy were left with no choice 
but to give a decision of their own, so that the proposals contained in the White 
Paper issued by H, M, G, might be implemented, 
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The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mabasabha discussed the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals. Dr. Shynma Prasad Mookerjee presided. 

16th. His Excellency the Viceroy announced that in consultation with the Cabinet 
Ministers, he decided, in the absence of agreement between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, to proceed with the formation of on Interim Government. 

His Excellency decided to issue invitations to 14 leading personalities belonging 
to the two major parties and the minorities to join the new Executive Council 
which would start functioning about Juue 26. 

Tho Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the Indians in South Africa in their struggle against the anti-Indian 
policy of the Union Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Lord Pethiek Lawrence. 

17th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad saw the Cabinet Mission. Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
visited the Secretary of State. 

The Muslim League Working Committee held a session. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in a telegram to the British Prime Minister, protested 
against the allotment of only one seat to Scheduled CasteB in the Interim 
Government, and insisted on two seats to be filled by nominees of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation. 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha considered tho Interim 
Government proposals and declared: “The Committee cannot accept the basis on 
which the Interim Government has been constituted by the Viceroy. The 
principle of parity between caste Hindus and Muslims which formed part of the 
Waved Plan in June 1945, has been revived and thrust upon the country.” 

The Congress Working Committee met aud continued discussion on the 
Viceroy’s statement. 

18th. Maulana Abul Knlara Azad met the Viceroy. 

The Cabinet Delegation aud the Viceroy held a Conference to review the talks 
they had with the Congress and the League Presidents. 

A Communique from New Delhi stated: “The Government of India have 
approved of the resolution submitted by the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways in regard to various matters arising out of the present demands of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation,” 

Neither the Congress nor the Muslim League Working Committee announced 
any decision on the Interim Government, despite meetings of some length. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, expressed the view at Amritsar, “The 
Sikhs may boycott the Interim Government.” 

19th, The Congress decided to join the Interim Government, under certain conditions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah wrote a letter to the Viceroy, re : Composition of the Interim 
Government. 

Sir Tej Bahadur, in a statement, appealed to Indian party leaders to accept 
proposals of the Viceroy for the formation of an Interim Government. 

An order was served on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, prohibiting his entry into 
Kashmir State. 

20th. Pandit Jawahailal Nehru waa arrested at Domel following his defiance of the 
State ban on his entry into Kashmir. 

The Congress Working Committee adjourned sine die ; thus the prospects of 
the Congress Working Committee arriving at an early decision on the formation 
of the Interim Government suffered a set back. 

The Muslim League Working Committee also adjourned without fixing a 
definite date for its next meeting. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had a meeting with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The railway strike scheduled to commence at midnight on 27, was abandoned. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee met at Maulana Azad’s residence.*—The 
Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission indicated to the Congress President that thev 
would be glad if the Congress Working Committee would let them have its 
decision on the Interim Government. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released. 


22nd. The Congress Working Committee met at Maulana Azad’s residence. The 
replyito be sent to the Viceroy regarding the decision of the Congress was discussed. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was on his way back to Delhi, in obedience to 
instructions issued by Maulana Azad on behalf of the Congress Working Committee. 
23rd. Last minute efforts to avert a breakdown in the negotiations with tho 
Congress over the Interim Government left the position fundamentally unchanged. 
A Conference between the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission on the one hand, 
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and Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the 

^Mahatma Gandhi ^rote in^th e Harijan: ‘‘That the Europeans will neither 
vote nor offer themselves for election should be a certainty it a Constituent 
Aqeemblv worths of the came is nt nil to bo formed. . /» i- 

The Bind Congress Assembly Party discussed the. situation as affecting the 
Hindu minority in the province under the League Ministry-. . Q 

24th The Congress Working Committee decided not to join the Interim ^ 
meat announced by the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission. It was likely to accept 
conditionally tho long-term plan for Constitution making outlined in the statement 

25tt) 1 ^The (Congress President, Maulnna Azad informed the Press ‘bat the Congress 
had rejected the Cabinet Mission’s interim plan and had accepted the 
proposals relating to the convening of a Constituent Assembly to frame tho 

°After’‘a 0 Be68ion I ofthe Muslim League Worbing Committee, a lc “ er , s 8l §eci!Bion 
Mr. Jinnah was sent to the Viceroy conveying the .Muslim‘ Leaguesi decision 
agreeing to ioin the Interim Government on the basis of the statement lseuea 
by*the Cabinet*Mission and the Viceroy on June 16 and the' ttJ 

assurances given by the Viceroy, after consulting ti e Cabinet Mission, to the 

P X i hatma G t andhi n gave ^directive to*the people 6 to follow the lead given by the 
Congress Working Committee in accepting the Cabinet Mission’s .P'* n - 

Maulana Azad sent a letter to the Viceroy, stating the reasons for the rejection 

26th ^ecfiefS^and Urn Viceroy announced that a temporary care-taker 
Government of officials would be set up and the negotiations to form a reprcBen- 
intive Government would bo adjourned for a short interval while the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly took place. 'Ihe statement said : lhc Cabinet 
Mission aud the Viceroy are glad that Constitution making can now proceed 
* .; t u non sent of the two major parties aud of the States. 

Maulana Azad, in his review of Delhi Negotiations, said: In our prolonged 

negotiations with the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, my colleagues and I 
have i-een throughout guided by one governing principle. It was the achieve¬ 
ment of Indian independence and the solution of all outstanding problems by 

"''The^Coilgress 6 ! Workffig* Committee conc l u ded its session after passing a 
resolution rejecting the Interim Government proposal and accepting the long-term 
arrangement. The Committee emphasized tho imperative need for setting up a 
■ PDreaentativd provisional National Government at the earliest possible date, 

27th MA M A Jinnah ezprcs.-ed the Muslim League’s emphatic disapproval of 
the “indefinite” ocstponement of the Interim Government on the baeie of the 

“K and f.lta.lirappo.l .. th. Ow. toUm 

to enter the Constituent Assembly for the purpose of framing a new Constitution 

f °in a the e Bihir i0 Le e d^tive Assembly, when Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier, 
1 s LsI 1 d for Z for the police, they were characterized ns 
r 1 “army‘SftJSto JSSaffil to preserve the interests of the British 

iiment. , . Viceroy, in letters written to Mr. Jinnah, 

«KJn^^I^iu^wS 7 ^ th?lt= 

of Juuo le. and we had made it plain toyou before your Working Committee 

m The I iliesion ^tat^ that they r 'did Sf n°t° propose to postpone elections to the 

C Tho* Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs received from the honorary General 
Secretary, All-India Postmen and Lower Grade (including R. M. S.) Staff Union, 
a notice that unless its 12 listed demands were conceded before July 11, tho 
members of the Union would go on strike from that date. 

20 th TI C names of the 1 members of the Care-taker Government were announced. 
Tho Cabinet Mission left for England. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast railleriia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has. however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) baa 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budbism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
hero and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These ‘‘nebulae” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebula? beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony hear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and oilier kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or Icbb fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto buBy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evideoce and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing. ^ ‘on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and authropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific’ line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history udIobb they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and eocial 
institutions in their earlier and later formB alone can give. From coins, plateB etc., 
we can build a possible or oven probably frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and cor.queet) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not tho com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history ns organic process of evolution, tro 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been eo poor in comparison with some other ancient count¬ 
ries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her materials for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we sow do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budka and Mahavir in the Sixth Century B. C. Recently, however a 
very old and. apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in ^ind? which according to current olhcial 
beliefs, is of Summerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting chics 
that may eventually help us to unraval many of the riddles of our Vcdie and po l- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and. dee|*J ****** 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing com<™POra- 
neouB with or earlier thau the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed xu 
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er parte of the sub-continent. So the present trend of speculation ie to regard 
the Indue Valley civilisation as short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light* level)— 
probably by the raceB and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the dusk-land of probabilities or even lese than probabilities as 
to the date, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Volley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not kuow for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into Indio. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit uot one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry aB to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 


The Rigveda 

The Rigveda—the earliest-and the most informing and instructive “documentary** 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal. Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
Vindhya Range which with the impenetrable forest mantle, stood as barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of an Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of AryaniBation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisntion of the 
Dravidian peoples, specially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. I bis power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them—has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity ot a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are completely familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly misB the unity which lies deep and seen only tho 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, language, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the oges-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of the u e ‘‘militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen ub a ‘‘revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts’* have thus “squared their accounts** 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by Bide with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been tbe secret of the wonderful residing and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have emafdied up many and old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facte that thin staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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Ones. There have^been mauy raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it iB a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that Buch invasions are typically like the raids ot Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards* Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borno in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that wheii the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the Bouth 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to Borne extent, 
operate against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. AVe possess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puraus speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later timeB also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her Bacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible*Symbols and Embodiment. But one has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with any forms of centralised Btate control. 

Ihe all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle wsb Dharma (the Principle of Human 
values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a seli-contamed commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to tho 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to auy kingship that might function 
tor the time being. So the village communeB continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accident and 
exigencies of politics. 

, ^6 a * n » the spirit of Dharma (which Bhould not be translated as religion) has 

definitely ana systematically favoured all human or even all living valueB and ten¬ 
dencies and cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, “predatory* 1 
nationalism. The old Upauishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such valueB as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. The 4 6 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Bamhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarato), Puranas and Tantras (our (state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant; the 
elaim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chrouologicul history beginning with the 
very earliest time. 4 ) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronolgical 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings ot 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed iu India. 

But ofteuer than not their reviews aud retrospects have been rntde from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This haB not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a ditfereut kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first Uncertain and timid step taken on the 
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t6ad which has through a long long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancitot ciydiBation w ha^ 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that rftualism 

regard, without understanding, as consisting of -‘savage magic, meaningless ntualism, 

' theological twaddle” and crude superstition, cide by side with al! thswehnd, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. Ihae is also 
much that is ' of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 

nearlv the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India Moved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. Hissteam r ^rofconqu^t 
speedily developed 11 war-weariness” on the plains of the 1 unjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. ^He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an "easy walk-over with him. 

Chandragupta and Aboka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Ohandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved bimselt 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sancti y and integrity of 
the Sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable oppositiou by 
the armies of Ohandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and. the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign ox the Indian Lmpire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by iSeleucus as an ambassador to the court ot yhandra- 
auDta left a very valuable record of the times of the customs and morals ot the 
people and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before Christian era. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chaudra^upta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka 15. G.), 

who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding theirs a ay tor the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task and the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption ot ourselves aud 
our fellow beings. With commendable catholicity aud tolerauce, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or is* a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of ^ „ 1 

jjutent living world religious. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to e Q epoch 
m the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his 8 ^ 1S 

methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement ot the great Alaurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Rarthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska. who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch ot 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain w’ould, 
sonic time, rise and shine in the midst ot moving vastness of Indian wati rs. 
In the beginning of the fourth mi un the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Rataltputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Rumudrngugta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Ohandragupta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
aud literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim P a-nien. 
According to Ids testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end ot tin Fifth Uentury—when the White Huns Irom 
Central Asia began io pour themselves imo India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
get (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival ana 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism, and Brahmancial culture as evidenced 
especially by tlie literature of the i urans: but this reviving process was very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fail of the Uupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened, monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor JbLarsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning ot the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, nis high intellectual 
attainments and tor the uroad catholicity of his religious outlook, au account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Jttuen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mfdiakval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, tne conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in wnich petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding rigures like Viki^maditya would occasionally appear on the stage; but 
such events were few and far between. In the south of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Audhras, Ballavas, Ghuiukyas and 
Uiolas were the principal actors. Kashmere m the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here, yne outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of tne Rajput power 
upon whicn the mantle of the Old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
leu ana which was the chief opposition tuat the waves of Mahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
bear down. Guzrat, lUalwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and uelhi 
nf AnicTfi P riucl l )a f scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a arama so full 
j 1 ™ „ superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for sacred cause 
winch tdafc tile y ever since lived in human memory as models 

Though !' nniFr Cn 4 tratl0nS of patriots in any country nngnt well try to emulate, 
t well in cpntnrv u TT.osition was borne down in Northern India by the ciul ot the 
of Hip hiiiHn ^ J ^JP u t bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
L nfd Hi, i? U ' e ° f XJelhl , and Ajmere over which Erithvi Raj, the hero, the 
swav n r r°?p thougl1 uot tiie la8fc c£ the Hindu rulers had held 

J v 7* . tojpux, biaveiy and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
Ahi m , Lil e “ays th 5. great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, bhahjahan and 
Auiangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives oi the Hindu glory in India. 4s 
to the conquest ot Northern India by the Aiahammedant, it should be noted, the groat 
luize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the lirst Mahammedan impact was 
iu seventh century shortly alter the passing away ot the Brophet, and a Maham- 
mti oiin kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12 th 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or linal subjugation of India 
aud there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism iu the held was not backed by adequate 
toct, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren 
ft was not a -‘dark” Age. In tne uupta period and in the centuries before and after’ 
a marvellous process oi social, cultural and religious reconstruction was "oiu > u u v! 
.. e °J d Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vernas of 
caste ” and the four Ashrams or ’‘stages" ol life) was being transformed through a 
process ef adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society* mure 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Uudhism! 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations! 
m many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions! 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The JPuranas ami Tantra 
lenewed and gave a new expression to the Sana tan a Dhatma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and line), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also pioduetive of fruits that were and still are of 
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M greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and greL 
‘hilosophers like Shankaracliarya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an a^e of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
: arily an age of cultural depression and. darkness and social disruption. 1 he soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west (we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) 
would now and then proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
< reat .Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there nourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 


The Mahammedan Rule 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who .wrested the sceptre 
the kin dom of Delhi from iritnviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 

i.... .lid rmt rpni i horn nc fnrpio*norft. TnHia Wflft the mild 


of the kingdom ot Heim irom jLrihuvixuj uxhca u, xaxdu uuduuw»mui X T , 

Tndia as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
nf their adoption. Baida like those by Clients Khan or Nadir bhah were rare and 
thpv did not represent the normal course ot events. India suffered, and sometimes 
h'wtiv no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal ot 
:,£ t he Uahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
th, toil'* as the humblest of the Hindu "neatheu". And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmaus cf a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
tn breed a consciousness of community of interests iD both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo Aryan cultures also and 

even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 

religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest pomts-e. g., m 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad commoi. 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustham) was evolved between the 
to T Northern India which gradually blossomed into a hue » J 
nfttionaire extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Axcmteciuic ere. was 
■C fretful of very hue result. India's wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of Hu wholL eivilis'ed world. In fact, America or the West indu es was < discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian matket. British, Ireneh, 
Imi 'h and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled tor maikct, and eventually, 
for political power in India, it is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of 1 such masterful monarchs as fcher bhah, Akbar or Aurangzeb the government of 
th ' country was in the main decentralised, aUowing provincial and local autonomy 

jowu to tbe autonomy of the village units— to adequately uncuon. Even petty 
WM chims-Bke the feudal lords of the mediaeval West-never unlearnt the art 
of li-rhth g and governing, bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability 'like Bhivaii for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
7 , r l,, v» \ - ; v t, wa9 the very large measure of local autonomy 

lid lord initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
b ikh bower? and also of the kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Bower in India iu its rise to paraxnoumcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The Buitish Role 


fn i ‘19 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
„ n ciartociatiou for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
| charter oi incorporation. At lirst this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another hut subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with* territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won *\ ith 
the aid of faithful native battalions and with "the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy‘in India, and often, its influence andl 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, allianee and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great war. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1775, 1784, and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General- 
m-Counci! was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a Board 
of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial con¬ 
cern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 


., . l 11( l ia ’ 8 contributions and sacrifices in the great War were great, but the ‘‘reward” 
mat came m the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a '‘progressive 
realisation of responsible government,” the stages and times of which were to be 
aetcimined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
Aim the Government of India Act of l9l9, which is still in actual function though 
t>«5vL * e( 2 n ' /Myarently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
btatute. did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
c*ttp'v fn were ‘ transferred** to Ministers (not responsible how- 

legislature), \vhilst the more important subjects were “reserved.” In 
P ^ tr r S r n f °* , cert £ ain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 

held oitice under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became in conse¬ 
quence. more cumbrous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. I he legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-oflicial majorities but this placed little power for construction 
or even for obstruction, m the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by 
the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later under the guidance of Mr. 0. R. l)as and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to * wreck** 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours "of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Furna 
Swaraj. . A campaign of civil disobedience followed to ereate “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who I a9 been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
Bince the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
o i the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of eo-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classes used, during the Round Table Conference discussions, India's internal 
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erences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
Communal Award” of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
‘Vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, it has 
stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten years have 
created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed and class 
has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of their 
particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th December, UAL— 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.*' Lord Willingdon rejected this opportunity 
of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the enlightened Belt- 
interest of Brivish Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience Movement was the 
natural result which continuing for about two years—1932- 34—prepared by 
repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes made by the Act 
of 1935. The genesis and the long drawn processes of shaping this machinery were 
informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at every step Indian self- 
respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of the suggestions made in 
the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated by itself, lhe arrival of 
“provincial autonomy” changed in no way t4 a relationship that rests on conquest, 
whose “sanction” was the pfiysical might of Britain, to quote the words of the well- 

known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. , , 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about ^4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of ‘’things that matter —the problems of 
health education and economic well-being with which arc intimately bound up the 
life of’the majoritv of the people. These problems of dirt disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
poiiti-* The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by increasing 
numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the ( mind of India that was reflected in the 
discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken word and the practice 
that sought to give it shape and form. The organization of the election campaign 
on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this contradiction, lhe purpose of 
eending Congress representatives to the Legislatures was declared to be to combat 
and to “end” the Act of which these were the products the incorporation of the 
'‘Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi ConwesB.l93i) andi of_the 
“Acraian "Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 1330) m the Congress 
Eht urn Manifesto (22 Aufiust. 1936) held the promise of re ^f through iliese 
Legislatures of the many ills—political and economic and social trom wnicn me 
people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, stood the up. 
folders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises and 
with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize d th 

organized feeling of the country. In the election contest pVdnm the 
absolute majori’ies in the provinces—Madras, the United J. icwnus, me 
Provinces and Berar, Behar, and Orissa; it was the single largest party m four— 
Bombay^ Bengal Assam and the North West Frontier Province m the Punjab and 
Sind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in foraing the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors assurance 

that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers and that 

the advice of the Ministries would not be ‘set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities." The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces; 
“interim miriis’rie.s” were appointed to conceal this breakdown of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the con; rovnsy 
vf 0 .:,.,! and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer the Government, ”ul ra-scnsitivC over questions of prestige . yielded. 
Gonirrcsfl Ministries were formed in seven (provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 

the Pmriab and Sind ies were functioning ftom April, IJ 07 , the 

Congress Jliuisuies from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of com¬ 
munal feeling and waft its position all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of araou and loot in the city of Dacca and 
tho country side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the “Com¬ 
ma no! Award has been working towards its logical end. 

lhe India Act of 1 Jo 5 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 

hnnLPir\vf« dl ^«, r ? P °i rtl T Da - te i y representation in both the upper and lower 

tb r e Central Legislature, 'lhe Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States* representatives 
were so many pocket-boroughs* under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Govern or-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political ‘ safeguards with which the Federal Scln me bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. lhe majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
‘instrument of Accession*' both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow waB kept busy smoothing all this opposilion with his utmost 
diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 11 of the 20 century burst 
upon the world. 

. was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 

i? ♦ of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
t0 , iucilftD self-respect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
r . I su ‘ )Blste J between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
hnfn lfc f* p0Be( J hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
«aa ;£ rCed lLt0 the , present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 

o ?• ® measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 

nf Tndia “pouanfSiV 0 ! 1 ‘the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 

f l la * P° worB of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern- 

imrlpr ^p pHnrl> m ^ ^rJ* 0 war WftS proclaimed by the Governor-General 

had °thA he p AC J* ^lergency power granted by this latter Section 

had been gi en to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 

whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to “give 
direction to a 1 rovince as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 

exercised. lhe majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 

‘‘invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by tho Acton the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right But in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain le^al and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. r ihe Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 19,<9 
it called upon the British Government^ to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that, it envisaged'*, iu particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle , will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the V8gue 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these “war aims” needed clear 
statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat-ul-ulema-i-Ilind —the organisation of 
Muslim divines of India for instance—were in their statements as ii.~i*teut on 
the clarification of Britain's war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Dp to 1942 the British Government has not bren able 
to satisfy any party in India to set up a Central Government at Delbi*8imla that 
would enlist the self-respect and BeU-interesfc of the country on the side of this 
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war of continent and oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministers of the country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have Bince been revived—Orissa and Aesam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy’ 7 —under the rule 0 . ^he 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war 1 * has placed in this dominant 
position. * . , _ . . _ _ . 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for emus 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands, I he 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign “Independent fetatee. 
This claim has been recognised by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government Btands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the oth 
August (1940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of the Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1912, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Philippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their preBtige in the market place of world affairs. 
And the people of these along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear^ of 
Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country has disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life ; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities—all 
these, the later two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This ’ mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his g:asp. Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living io those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpreparednesB has created difficulties both for the rulers and tho ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, tho 
hurried defence arrangements Bet up in the eastern districts oi India—all these 
signs and portents confront us. 

Japanese Invasion & its Effects 

The undeclared war of Japan on British possessions in east Asia on December 
7. 1941, caught the British rulers unready. The same happened to be the case with 
the United states. The air attack on Pearl Harbour high-lighted this unprepared- . 
neBS and absence of vigilance. Thereafter India became an unwilling belligerent 
against Japan as she had remained since Lord Linlithgow had declared her at war 
with Germany in September, 1939. These two acts had demonstrated India’s equi¬ 
vocal position in the comity of modern nations, lhe sacrifices and sufferings, 
incidental to ail wore, she underwent; but she lacked the exaltation of feelings that 
enables free peoples to welcome these with gladness as part of their duty as 
citizens. She lacked this consolation, and when Japan brought lhe horrors of war 
to her very doors, who bore these with a spirit of fatalism and undisguised 
resentment that not all her proverbial philosophy could assuage. The leadership of 
the Indian National Congress tried to guide these into channels of constructive 
thought and activity, to ‘ non-violent” ways. For about three years it tried to 
control the rising temper of ditinatisfaction with conditions of scarcity in the material 
necessaries of every-day life, with the rising prices of all consumer goods. Mahatma 



foandhi specially would not hear of creating difficulties for the British bureaucracy 
in India fighting for survival of their system of rule over the country; his chivalry 
would not allow him to hit them when they were fighting with their backs to the 
wall. As the Japanese armies hacked their way through Burma and as her navy 
ploughed triumphantly over the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, there appeared 
to be panic and consternation even in the counsels of the British rulerB in India. 
And it was regarded as a possibility that they might fall back from Assam, Bengal, 
Orissa and the other eastern Provinces of the Country and take their stand in the 
hills and dales at their hack. This danger upset the whole administrative 

machinery, acting against the incipient dissatisfaction of the people, and demoralized 
both the ruling authorities and the subject population. The former resorted to 
panic measures in pursuit of a “deniul polic>” that will deny the advancing 
Japanese any help and facilities that might be forthcoming from a dissatisfied 

people, a section of the latter found an opportunity to exploit the anarchy of the 
occasion to profiteer at the expense of the State and of their own people, thus 
creating conditions of scarcity that made for a famine in Bengal, in parts of Orissa, 
in parts of the States of Travancore and Cochin and British Malabar on the west 
coast of India. 

“Quit India” Movement (1942) 

From September, 1939 to April, 1942* Oandhiji had helped to keep the peace in 
India by impressing upon our people that it was not manly to create difficulties for 
Britain when she had been fighting, as has been said, with her back to the wall. 
But Britain would not understand ibis generosity, and in her efforts to Bolye the 

political problem in India she made announcements of policy that complicated 

matters the more. In August, 1940, at the instance of the Imperial Government, 
the then Governor-General of India, Lord Linlithgow, made public a statement of 
policy that put a veto in the hands of the minorities of the country, specially the 
Muslims, on all political progress. It talked of a constitutional arrangement that 
may be repudiated by elements in the Indian population and the British Govern¬ 
ment’s inability to suggest or construct such a machinery. Then came the Cripps 
Mission (March 1942) when the Japanese were almost at the eastern gate of India, 
having rolled over British forces all through Burma. The plan that Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought with him visualized an Indian Union with rights secured to units 
to accede or not to it; at the same time it was declared that the Indian Union 
might or might not adhere to the Common-wealth of British Nations. None of the 
Indian parties, contacted by Sir Stafford Cripps, were satisfied by the various 
interpretations put forward by him. Ab the Plan was subjected to analysis by keen 
students of affairs and Constitutional pundits it developed characteristics that did 
not appeal to any body; perhaps, these were inherent in' the Cripps plan. Even 
Gandhiji with his anxiety to understand the other man's point of view was cons¬ 
trained to give his first impression of the “Draft Declaration’’ brought by Cripps, 
ns “a post-dated cheque”. A member of the Princely Order in India, rulers of the 
Indian States, embellished this phrase by adding the words “on a crashing bank.” 
The details of the negotiations with the representatives of Indian parties are not 
available. But it is not wrong to say that the Cripps Plan did not contemplate 
the transfer of any real power, the control of and by Indians of the defence policy 
of the country even in face of the crisis which was sought to be tided over with the 
help of sincere Indian Nationalists. And we are convinced that it was on this rock 
that the Cripps Plan floundered. Even before the negotiations started Sir Stafford 
Cripps had made this point clear on March 29, 1942, when he said : “The defence 
of India will not be in Indian hands, even if the parties want it. It would-be the 
worst thing for the defence of India.” The insult and the distrust implicit in this 
announcement dealt the hardest blow to any chances of acceptance of the Cripps 
Plan by and on behalf of India. And from this time on, the moral repulsion of 
India from the British Government was complete. And Gandhiji voiced it forth 
through the columns of Harijan, the weekly organ of bis views and thought All 
through April to the first week of August, 1942, he synthesized it in cry of “Quit 
India ’ bv Britain of her authority in the country, hhr Stafford Cripps had propa¬ 
gated the thesis that it was Hindu-Muslim disagreement that had really wrecked Ins 
Plan. Gaudliiji countered that ns long ns the “Hard Party”, that is. "the I-ntish 
Government’' remained, this disagreement would remain and persist. >mce theni he 
and every Indian Nationalist has never abated in their faith in this demand. Ihe 
All-India Congress Committee, the policy-maker of the Indian National Congress, 
the body that can put the nltimato seal of approval or disapproval on tne 
BuggestionB of the Working Committee of the Congress, the supreme executive of 
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i.ue Indian National Congress, accepted and passed the Quit India resolution oil 
August 8, 1942. Before the sun rose over the next day all the lenders ot the 
Congress were arrested and spirited away to unknown destinations which later 
turned out to be the Aga Khan’s palace in Poona and the Moghul Fort of Ahmed- 
nn>'ar. This arrest and detention was the i-ignai for the outburst of a masB revolt 
and mass frenzy that had few parallels in India’s recent history since tne Revolt ot 
1857. Gandhiii had planned a non-violent fight after failure of negotiations with 
the Governor-General which he was authorized to carry on by the same resolution. But 

the arrest and detention of Congress leaders scotched this plan, and the mass mina 
of India reacted to it with unplanned sabotage of railway communications and 
disorganized attacks on Police stations, post offices and Law cmirts in certain areas. 
Their fury was at its height in the western districts of Bihar, in the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces, in the Midnapore district of Bengal, in particular nrens in 
the Andhra l)esa and Assam, and in the district of Satara in Bombay. It took the 
British military authorities to stamp the violent expressions of these no more than 
three months. But where the people had set up National Governments, Jatiya 
Sarkars, the fight could be carried on with more or less vigour for more than a year ; 
in certain areas, in Midnapore and Batara for instance, it was more than two years 
before the people slackened in their efforts, and could be beaten down into inactivity. 
Scarcity rather than repression had weakened resistance. 

Bengal FauRne (1943-’44) 

This scarcity had been created by the co-operation of the British bureaucracy 
with the Indian trading classes. It released over the whole country forces of such 
a moral obliquity that it will take years to eliminate these from our body politic. 
Administrative inefficiency could be got rid of, but the greediness of manufacturing 
and trading interests, generated by war conditions and encouraged and tolerated by 
the British bureaucracy in India, will require more years to treat, bor, it has 
become a moral epidemic that can be controlled only by holiest administrators and 
an awakened public opinion, vowed to fight out all anti-social habits. Two reports, 
ono that which enquired into the genesis of famine in Bengal, and the Mher that 
was prepared to suggest measures for the re-organization of Bengal s administrative 
machinery, have exposed all the dishonesties that have crept into Bengal. Ihe 
Famine Commission was presided over by Sir John Woodhead, for a little while 
Governor of Bengal during the early thirties. The Bengal Administrative Re¬ 
organization Committee was presided over by Sir Archibald Rowlands, later hinance 
Member in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council. Both tho reports indicated the process 
of dishonesty and incompetence that have afflicted Bengal since communalism began 
to d p its part in guiding the destinies of the Province. The former said that 
the Bengal famine caused the death of 15 to 20 lakh persons: that the profiteeg 
had made a profit of Rs. 150 erores, one life at the cost of Re. 1,000. The latter said 
that dishonesty appeared to have been accepted as the rule against which theie 
appear to be no remedy. Since 1937, with the inauguration of ’autonomy” 
Ministries, Muslim commm.alism had dominated the I5e ^ £ dj.dmm,8trat l on nnd 
Pnrii" ibe war Years, war contracts under us disposal and the Civil Supply 
Department have opeued the door to jobbery and corruption. these played their 
part in twisting the natural course of events both during the famine year and since 
then. It may also be said that this jobbery and corruption have become all-India 
phenomena and scarcities of food have become as extensive. Ln 1.146 it became the 
turn of south India, the State of Mysore, parts of Madras and the Bombay 

Presidencies' to become scenes of dire distress. It was help, from the outside world 
^resiliencies to m-uj o cagler shipping conditions as also 

“lid 0 rationing ffisidl Indio, that have halted famine. But malnutrition stalks over 

0,e lL Id and will continue as long as India does not become self-sufficient with 
the lauu iuu. vw t fin March 1907), we see no prospect of this eufliciency, 

and Urn 1 LinitJd Nations Food and Agriculture Organization cannot hold out better 

prospects of world production and sufficiency. 

These ycarB, except the last six months of the last year, were times of frustra- 

to tho Indian people. They were economically hit by the scarcities cfcMed by 
war mid by the profiteering and black-marketing tha had been thriving under the 
direct PBUonope of the Government. Food and cloth had been rationed, and even 

with controls the Government could not secure to the people even the min mim 
of their uquirettei't*. The needs of the war bad driven all other considerations out 
of thsir view and the people continued to stint and sufler because 
ptbw alter native. The leaders of the Congress were behind prison bars, and even 
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uclhiji'a release sometime in the middle of 1944 did not help break the deadlock. 
- f ? ade l s .°* tba . .League were officially .non-co-operating with tho war 

activitie 0 but practically trying to extract all advantages that war contracts and 
^ B ? p & 1,e8 M D D T rtm fnt8 had to dispose of. Thus was built up a wealthy class 
“W ^ U81 *P ** ldla that became identified with and felt itself bound 
with tho fortune one* power of the Muslim League. It is this class that made the 
enC< ?i l M ra ^ ed ^ by the British bureaucracy, the instrument of their 
118 | ln T te jP retat i°n partly explains the growth of the tension 
nB^rnofl^nnW^ 1 ^ 111 ^ 16 ? n v* ndlG wbi ch was not unwelcome to British Imperialists 
H * 525?;%? % V K • “, dv ?£ ce t0 tbe 0 tatus of a free nation with a new dS 
ij rl ?^ 4 bebln ,^ tbeBe frustrations had been gathering forces that after 

tn rpifi^ 01 ?^ fiLV 4 had uot lost their impulse to revolt; these were found as ready 
relPwrl S,;h 9 l l 19 f 42 ‘ l Q JuG0 > 1945, when the Congress leaders were 

Swi • the • fl r 0d " t !? e burBfc a r ud seemed able to carry every thing before it 
cononnc scarcUms, the scars of war exactions, everything was forgotten, and in 
n ® tbB i people threw away the memory of suppression, and rebound to a 

vie7din^ aC Thp l e nn r r PartB °l '$****}**- These showed cracks and signs 0 f 
L„! n S' P^P 10 were upheld in their new courage by the story of th e'Azad 

B hin Z nf 0 Q 2 i\ tbe r>K Uiy i 0f i lldlan Liberation, organized under the dynamic leader- 

1941 Th Ub f h - S i C f handra B ? 0 i e i who had fled tb0 country in the middle of January 
1J41. Ihe trial of some of bis commandere, held at Red Fort Delhi which hnH 

Staffer l H al ° f Bahad . nr sha \ thalaBt of the Moghul Emperors of DelhuJ 
Prl'io- f i te o the ^oppreBBiou Of the Revolt of that year, told the story bow a 

Mneed SinS°n ’"T" i °o £ Fre ® India had be « a formed, recognized by the State 
an fntern 8 ation«l th o» Anglo-Saxon Powers, Britain and the United States, thus giving 
marched towards Ind?» ,‘ 0 ^ ,- Under 1 an A ™y b «d been formed which had 
The invasion had fai ed " 8 ^wV?, Ma, > i l ajr - L'nga Hill and Arakan 

effect Tt fnmiri n,„ , ‘ , ut tbe B tory of that failure had a miraculously opposite 

as moulders of a sL «° pl ° a n . ew ce ? tre o£ fa ope. a new assurance of their powers 
on tlm sufferings and ’sacrS 0 ^ °-u^ ar “ y ‘ as fi « htere a Free India reared 
ing to the calf cf dpahi^j* 8 ?if “v V- 0 ? 8 ’ £ * “? ore or ,e8B unconsciously reepond- 
The last six months nfMqJr ln t . be ,, bellat ,bat ,be Clld of the journey is Swaraj. 
east water-mark of this mass nwatering 6three m0ntbs ° f 1946 m8rked ,Le bi S b 

1946 (January to June) 

and member fl 8m oT ta th y e Housf^f aH , P oHtica J in , Eritaiu 

through the country studyiL tL i.T and Lord V P1B . ,ted ^ ndla and toured 

SS HI 

(o b.n been imi.re.eeel, ’nd .nno.mcS th. bn .^1 Sf. nT'"; 
Delegation to India with a view to help Indian poliUcians♦£?, tb ® Cab,net 
a «d a g r ee amongst themselves to work 

enable them to receive political power that would not be “incnmimtihlp L W1 
to the sovereign dignity of India”, to quote the words of 8 i r *81 n t In r A**rvi'^ ° ^ 
member of the Delegation, in a statement made at Karachi on March 
the day he landed on Indian soil from the air. Hopefwerj r»“ e d that Sniritv 
hSdh 9 ? xer ° 18ed b y the Muslim. League all these years would not be Allowed to 
holdback the purpose for which the Cabinet Delegation woe being sent n 
Pr1l? re nT tb ® ground. The people and their leaders pitched upon the words of the 
■t time Minister, Mr. Clememt Attlee, uttered in course of tho debate in the Hmi«« 
"Commons on March 15, 1940. While "mindful of the rights of minor ties" who 
should be "able to live free from fear”, Mr. Attlee declared: "on The other band 
we cannot allow a minority to place a veto on the advance of tbe maioritv” An 
the negotiation proceeded, these hopes were all but vanished And bv the time 
May 10, 1946, when the Delegation’s Plan was published, the.'e were very few to 
entertain these. Even Gandhiji said that he could not see ‘‘light’’ The r>I«n 
dismissed “Pakistan” as impracticable, and provided "Sections” and "Groups” that 

i?nr^’ a f t T Ca I P ? r S 0Se s 8 f difPer « d T liul « *j»“ tho Mu8lim League demand.. This is the 
story of India brought to date June, 1910. 

But what followed has been tragic, more tragic than 185?-’58. For Indians 
have been murdering one another, burning one another’s houses 


India in Home Polity 

After the end of the war against Germany, twelve months have 
passed. Freedom from worry has not ensued ; freedom from want 
for the widest commonalty of the world has not yet 
The After math arrived. The reasons are various. The contrivances 

of victory of science, mental and material, that could have helped 

the restoration, have too long been devoted to destruc¬ 
tive purposes to be able to be suddenly diverted to purposes of 

peace. The legacy of war, even of victory, is ever thus. Even modern 
knowledge has not been able to bring about a change for the better. 

In addition, the spirit of camaraderie that marked the relation 
between the victorious Powers under the stress of a common danger, 
has disappeared, and jealousy, rivalry and suspicion 
India's neighbours have given place to it, creating a sense of suspense 

east & west and tension that i 3 not helpful towards the restora¬ 
tion of real peace and amity of which the world 

stands in so sore a need. Everything being uncertain, in the political, 
social and economic relations in the world, men and women, dazed 
under the shock of political and social upheavals, are afraid and know 
not to which they will turn for safety and whether there is any 

safety in the present order of things. This is a world phenomenon, 

and India is a victim of uncertainty with the rest of humanity. The 
threat of immediate wars and invasion being removed, the old argu¬ 

ment between free competition and totalitarian communism has started 
again and has become the breeding ground of all the controversies 
and competitions that appear to disrupt human solidarity and threaten 
to start a third world war before the world has recovered from the 
losses of the second. Germany and Japan, the two rivals of the 

United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, are down and 

out today. We do not know how they will shape themselves under 
the pressure of their victors and under the stress of the forces 
seething inside and beneath the bitterness of their defeat and frustra¬ 
tion. They have left a vaccum, and it is difficult to predict how 
it will be filled up, and whether in the attempt to fill it up, the 

victorious Powers by the inertia of their hopes, ambitions and desires 
will not clash into another armageddon and push modern civilization 
into rack and ruin. This is the back-ground of the new world as it 
has emerged out of the Second World War of the 20th century, and 
India shares the uncertainties and anxieties of the present and the 
future along with the rest. 

In her immediate neighbourhood, she finds China disturbed and 
divided b what has all Hie elements of a civil war. The Nationalists 
of China, organized under and in the Kuomintang, 
State d rection^ party founded by Dr. Sun-yat-Sen, the father 

a,K1 a i!abit U Hie Republic of China, and Communists are fighting 

a war for the soul, mind and body of China, the 
end of which is not yet, the end of which nobody can predict, the 
end of which may transform the face not only of the whole of Asia 
bub of the world outside. For, late or soon, the Soviet Union cannot 
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fail to intervene on the side of China’s Communists, precipitating 
a situanon that will call upon the United States to come upon the 

scene either in opposition or in collaboration to restore to four 
hundred millions of people of China peace and order and the other 
attributes of modern civilized life. Such an intervention is implicit in 
the idea of the United Nations Organization and of the “One World” 
ideology of which we hear so much and w T hich modern science is 
said to have brought near to realization by its contributions towards 
neighbourly communication between the most distant areas in the 
earth s surface. Burma, the nearest neighbour to India on the east, 
has during the time, the first six months of 1946, hardly emerged 

out of the disorganization of the war, fought on her own soil, that 
wrecked the norms and forms of her life. The Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League which had co-operated during 1941, 1942 and 1943 
with Japan in her conquest of the country and in ruming the 
administration of Burma, and had turned against her and co-operated 
in 1944 and since with the United States, British and Chinese forces 
in defeating her, emerged into prominence as the rising hope of 
Burman Nationalism that will be able to extort and negotiate freedom 
from British hands. Under the leadership of Major-General Aung San, 
a young man in the early thirties, the Party occupies a dominant 
position today ; other parties and rivals having had no time to 
compete for public favour and support. In India’s west, Afghanistan 
appears to be serene. In Iran ('Persia), the Soviet Union has been 
interesting herself on the side of her partisans in Azerbaizan, the 

northern Province of the country. In Arab Lands, the Arab League 

has been trymg to lay the foundation of a Confederacy of Arab States 
that would be able to protect and defend their special interests from 
encroachments from the West. Britain which had dominated over 
their life during the last 150 years appears to he retiring from that 
position. But that does not bring security to the Muslim States in 
this region. The Soviet Union is ideologically and materially a 
challenge to the dynasties, to the social and economic set-up of these 
States that have be^n reacting to modern influences with fears and 
doubts. 

This is the general picture that one meets with in 1946, a 
picture of uncertainty in all fields of human activities. During the 
f» .. , war years, peoples all the world over had somehow 

~a honefuf'world mana 6 ed to can 'y on under the various “controls'' 

phenomena imposed by their Governments. They had hoped that 
with the end of the war, they will not find any 

difficulty in reverting to the freer habits and decencies of the day 3 
of peace. The general body of them managed to forget the lessons of 
regimentation taught them by and through the first World War of 
the 20bh century (1914-’18). They failed to forget the slump of the 
early thirties, and the “crisis of capitalism” that it had in icated. 

They failed to understand that this crisis * had brought the State 

into the arena of activities that had been reserved for private initiative. 
The second World War completed that process when for the survival 
of their individual existences, the different States of the world, whether 
belligerent or neutral, had to undertake the job of universal provider 
of the needs of their peoples. In agriculture, industry, in the diefcri- 
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bufcive trade, the initiative of the Governments became necessary ; 
they had to impose ' controls’ to regulate the equitable distribution 
of the goods produced, to arrange the services, that individuals and 
groups could best render towards the common goal of victory. W ith 
the end of the War the powers conceded to the Governments and 
extorted by them did not, and perhaps could not, return to the 
individuals and groups that made up the States. The complexity of 
the problems of peace, of restoring to the peoples their unchartered 
freedom of existence, doe3 not make this change-over an easy job. 

Without sharing the opinion that the bureaucracies that have 
been enthroned in the seats of authority in the various States and 
made into dictators of every phase in their life are unwilling to 
surrender power, it appears to be a fact that they find it difficult to 
divest themselves of it by the pressure of circumstances beyond the 
control of individual States. Apart from all other considerations, the 
destruction of wealth caused by this world war, appears to demand 
that the problem of its renovation can be bandied only by a world¬ 
wide effort. Except the Americas which escaped direct attack from 
German and Japanese bombers and fleets, every other country in the 
world has registered a decline in its agricultural and industrial 

production that cannot be made up by its own individual efforts. 

During the war years there had been Combined Boards to handle 
all problems connected with the distribution of food products and 
the products of various industries necessary for the organization of war 
efforts. And there was hardly a commodity that was not of use to 
war or could not be transformed to serve the uses of war With the 
end of it and the return of peace, the need of these Combined Boards 
has not ceased. Under other names, these have been functioning, and 
are being called upon to meet the insistent demands of a poverty- 

stricken world crying for the basic necessaries of life, of food and 

cloth, the most elementary of these. A United Nations Food & 

Agriculture Organization has, for instance, been set up to arrange for 
the distribution of agricultural products to the needy countries 

of the world, And it happens that these needy countries constitute 
the majority in this war-weary and war-devastated world. Modern 
human conscience would not let it watch with unconcern the hunger 
marches in these countries. And the second World War of the 20th 
century appears to have taught the peoples of the World that even 
its material interests cannot bo long preserved and protected if hunger 
is allowed to stalk over any large part of it. Modern science, and 
the quicker inter-communication between distant areas of the earth s 
surface, made possible by it, have helped to quicken this world 
conscience and strengthen this sense of responsibility for distant 
peoples in the leaders of the world. These are not 20th century 

war-time products. The seeds of their development can be traced to 

distant periods of human history when men and women had dreamt 
of human brotherhood, of a federation of the human kind. Material 
conditions for the fruition of these dreams and aspirations were absent 
in these times. But the mind of humanity has been moving towards 
such a nearness in material life as there has been a hunger for 
kinship in the spiritual life. Modern science has created these con¬ 
ditions, and mankind has responded to these with hope. These have 
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been at the back of the talk and aspiration for a "One World’’ 
morality that will heal the distempers of humanity and remove causes 
of conflicts and competitions that threaten the prospects of the con¬ 
summation of the human heart since humanity learnt to think and act. 

But the leaders of action in the modern world do not appoar 
to be adequate to the new needs, to make the sacrifices that are being 
Inadequacy of demanded 0 f them. Very few of them, none of them, 

loaders of action— a PP ear to be prepared to make concessions of particular 
Russia class or national interests when these are required for 

. the righting of wrongs from which the majority has 

been suffering since society was organized by human beings. Prophets 

and leaders of thought may indicate the way to peace and prosperity to be 
spread amongst the widest commonalty of the world. Since the 
beginning of the 19fch^ century when the effects of modern industrialism 
became manifest,—effects which made the wealthy more rich and the 
poor more poor, which in the distribution of the products of science 
and human labour made these more available to the favoured few 
and less available to the many—the human conscience has been 

registering its protest against such a maladjustment. Thoreau, Marx, 
Bagels, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Tolstoy, to choose a few names only 
in the western world, had challenged the values of life that had been 
thriving under the industrial civilization ; they repudiated the **cash 
nexus that held, both the rich and the poor in its grip But there 

had come, no relief. And the relief that came to Russia had to wade 

through rivers of blood. This cruelty has been sought to be justified 
b\ what is called retributive justice on the exploiters, by the immense 
good that is hoped to issue out of it, by using the plea of the greatest 
good o the greatest number. This experiment is yet a hope ; it has 
yet to pass through trial and test The twenty-five years since its 
initiation have not been sufficient for a fair judgment. The outbreak of 
the second World War has twisted everything out of recognition both in the 
Soviet Union and the world beyond the pale of its influence. There 

is no doubt that the experiment of Russia in Europe and Asia has 
started a re-valuation of values in all parts of the world. The way 

In which the Soviet Union stood the hammer blows of the German 
military machine, the way in which her diverse peoples, held together 
a loose Federation, have resisted the centrifugal forces of racial 

a nd cultural conceits and ambitions is a question that has drawn the 
attention and admiration of a world that is today divided and disrupted 
by these. It is not sufficient to say that the discipline of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the cruel control exercised by it over the area 
spread from the Baltic and the Black Seas in the west to the Pacific 
Ocean in the east, would explain the miracle of cohesion. But party 
discipline and party dictatorship would prove broken reeds in a crisis 
a uch as which threatened the Soviet Union and out of which she 
has emerged triumphant. The norms and forms of life introduced by 
Communism must have been satisfying to the diverse peoples and conducive 
to their material interests. Otherwise, they would have succumbed to 
appeals to racial conceits and ambitions held forth bv the German 
invaders. Perhaps, the incipient and original conflict between the 
Slav and the Teuton would explain part of the opposition that the 
Slav peoples nearest to Germany had put pp against the German 
II 
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blandishments. But the non-Slav peoples east of the Volga differing 
in race and culture from the majority people, the Turanians, the 
Turcomans, the Mongolians, for instance, al s0 did not break away 
from their allegiance to the Soviet ideology and practice. Thus, while 
the internal economy of the Soviet Union holds promises of lasting 
good to her people, the external policy of her ruling class has not 
been able to extend the same elements of stability to the world. In 
the name of ensuring her own safety, she has been encroaching upon 
other countries in her neighbourhood in the west and binding these 
to her in relations that do not appear to appreciate their feelings, 
sentiments and material interests. In Poland, in Hungary, in Bulgaria, 
in Eumania, for instance, the norms and forms of her own life were 
being imposed upon much to the incipient resentment of these peoples. 
Greece and Turkey were being threatened, bringing into their life 
intervention by Britain distantly supported by the United States. 

This is the pattern that 1946 presents to the world. Britain 
as the possessing Power in Africa and Asia has had to come into 
collision not directly with the Soviet Union and the 
British & United States but with the rising Nationalisms of the 

American role in countr i es { r i ng i n g on the Mediterranean and the Arabian 
Seas. Her position as the Mandatory Power over 
Palestine has put her in an unenviable position. The Arabs are resent¬ 
ful that her Balfour Declaration should have introduced the Jews 
into the country which for about two thousand years has almost 
known them not. They forget that the Jews had been the historic 
possessors of Palestine and all through the two thousand years of 
their "Dispersion” they have never forgotten that they did not really 
belong to Europe and America but to this sttip of land at the head 
0 f tbo Eed Sea where their traditions had been built up and which 
have kept them as a distinct people amongst the modern nations. 
The persistence of this historic memory is one of the marked pheno¬ 
menon in the modern world. It has created problems that not all 
the wisdom of the leading Powers of the times has been able to 
solve. Britain appears to stand in helpless anxiety trying to do her 
best She haa been found porsuading the Jew and the Arab to act 
reasonably within the terms of the United Nations Organization s 
Charter of national and human rights* But she has not succeeded. 
Two rights are hastening towards a collision. And it is only a. 
miracle that appears to stand between these, each asserting its indivi¬ 
duality. The United States also appears to be anxious to help. But the 
declaration of her President that a lakh of Jews,-11,00,000—ahould be 
allowed entrance into Palestine in the near future has inflamed Arab 
feeling in fear that this addition to the Jewish population 

of about 6,00,00 would be an accretion of. strength that is inimical to 
the abiding interests of the Arab people. At about this time it was 
gj an out in the Press of the western world that during the late 
President Roosevelt’s visit to the Red Sea on the occasion of the 
Teheran Conference, King Abdul Adz Ibn Sand of Arabia had been 
able to extract some sort of a promise from him assuring U. S. A. 
neutrality in the Arab-Jew question. His successor s declaration seemed 
to go against this promise, and Arabs were found increasingly critical 
of America’s attitude and intentions, It is well-known, however, that 
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the interest of the United States in the Arab world was conditioned 
by the fact that her capitalist interests have been exploiting the oil 
resources of the Arabian Peninsula, and this required that peace and 
order should evolve in the region without which no stable industries 
could be built up here. It may be that among these capitalist 
interests there are many that have Jewish affiliations which are 
keenly looking forward to the day when the Jews will have a State 
of their own, and they will cease to be the sport of every shift of 
international politics. Britain is not immune to the influence exercised 
by these. Moreover, the Jews all the world over had thrown them¬ 
selves heart and soul into the fight for Britain’s survival as a great 
Power, the Jews of Palestine included. This was in marked contrast 
to the attitude of the Arab world which was one of neutrality, not 
often benevolent. King Abdul Aziz of Arabia and Emir Abdulla of 
Trans-Jordan were a class by themselves. They appeared to have 
been sincerely pro-British. Not so the ruling classes of Egypt and 
Iraq ; the Pashas of the former were more in sympathy with the 
Germans, and the Iraqis had thrown up in Eashid Ali, the leader of 
a revolt against the British occupying Power. Anyhow, when Britain 
came victorious out of the war, she could not forget the services that 
the Jews had rendered- She could not at the same time wholly 
antagonize the sentiments of Arab world which any definite step on 
her part in Palestine would have caused. This was the reason why 
her policy was irresolute ; she appeared to be balancing herself 
between two forces and waiting for time to solve this difficult question 
for her.. Her Arab policy was halting on this account. The fact that 
the^ Soviet Union appeared to be gravitating towards what had been 
Britain’s preserves for more than a century was another consideration. 
It was, therefore, that she was found holding up the monarchy in 
Greece, and strengthening Turkish opposition to the demand of the 
Soviet Union that she should have a say in the convention that 
regulated the administration of the Dardanelles. Further east, in Iran, 
the fight of the Central Government of the country against the 
separatist conceits and ambitions of the Provinces did not lack Anglo- 
American support and sympathy, so the Soviet Press asserted. This 
picture showed that the United States was agreeable to help maintain 
the status quo in this region, that American help was available to 
hold up the conditions that had emerged out of the first World 
War. It is true that she had been instrumental in pulling down 
Eeza Shah Polhavi from the throne of Iran. But that was an 
episode of the second World War ; except this no other Anglo- 
American act did disturb the regimes that had been established in Arabia, 
Egypt, Iraq and Trans-Jordan. Syria and Lebanon had been territories 
under French mandate. Their development into free States did not 
in a general way contradict the statement made above. The over¬ 
all Anglo-American co-operation in Asia, Europe and even in Africa 
is a fact that should always be kept in mind in interpreting political 
and economic developments in this age The material and spiritual 
ties that bind the two peoples have been a permanent factor even 
though the United States was born out of a revolt against Britain. 
And since the twenties of the 19th century, Britain and the United 
States have had no quarrel that required recourse to arms to settle 
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it* There might have been conflicts and competitions between the capitalists 
of the two countries ; New York has often fretted and fumed 
against the predominance of London as the financial capital of 
the world. But the two World Wars have brought about 
a change in their respective positions. London has had to 
yield place to New York, the sterling to the dollar. Bertrand 
Bussel in his Prospects of Industrial Civilization has said 
that “the resources of America are more adequate than those 
of any previous aspirant to universal hegemony”. One of 
the greatest of British Prime Ministers, William Ewart Gladstone, 
had prophesied such an evolution of the power of the United States, 
and he appeared to have reconciled himself to such a dispensation. 


“It is she (the United States) alone who, at a coming age, can and probablv 
will wreBt from us our commercial supremacy. We have no title, I have no inclina¬ 
tion to murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it. she will make the requisition 
by the right of the strong and the best. We have no more title against her than 
Venice, Genoa and Holland against us.” 


The first World War of the 20th century laid the foundation 
of this “supremacy” firmly and strongly ; the second has given the 
Influence of finishing touches to its structure. The general public 

personal & imper- in the world may feel that there had been no conscious 
sonal forces on effort on the part of the ruling classes of the 
human history United States to bring it near ; it just growed and 

growed, and during less than twenty-five years Britain’s supremacy 
over world affairs just passed into the hands of the United States. 
In the decline and growth of empires, it is an arguable point whether 
such unconsciousness characterizes the conduct and policy of the 
rising Power. We have known that Sir John Seely in his inter¬ 
pretation of the rise of Britain during the latter half of the 18th 
century had pleaded that his people acquired the empire in a “fit 
of absent-mindedness.” A historian of the people of the United States 
may be found imitating his example. But unattached and disinterested 
observers are likely to say that States do not act in that unconscious 
way, that there are leaders among the rising people who with due 
deliberation follow a path that leads to glory and prestige, though 
the majority of them may act under the impulse of the actions that 
mould their policy in a distant way. The point under discussion 
will ever remain a subject of controversy how far persons influence 
conduct and what part impersonal forces play in moulding history, 
in giving a now direction to developments that indicate the decline 
and rise of kingdoms and empires. Before our eyes we have seen 
events happen that declared the advent of great changes that would 
bo transforming the face of the earth, though the majority of us would 
bo unconscious of their significance or refuse to recognize these as 
what they really are. This has happened in the case we have been 
discussing. A French historian of the British people has said that 
the British people giow conscious of the imminent danger to their 
hegemony during the last years of the Victorian Age. They had 
feared attacks on it from two points in the Western world, from the 
United States and from Germany whose better organized industrialism 
threatened their own. Anglo-Ruseian conflict and competition of which 
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wo heard so much during the last quarter of the 19th century was 
political, and therefore ephemeral. The real cause of clash is to be 
traced to competition in the field of industry and trade which supplied 
wherewithal for the war in power politics. Gladstone indicated the 
real forces that had enabled Britain to wrest from Venice, Genoa and 
Holland the sceptre of world empire. During the last quarter of the 
19th century the United States and Germany had been coming to 
the fore as industrial and commercial countries which would be 
challenging the supremacy of Britain, a challenge that would have its 
repercussions on the politics of the world. 

The French historian, Eli Halevy, has said that British politicians 
early noticed and read aright the signs and portents of this development. 
The significance of He named Joseph Chamberlain in this connection, 
Chamberlain's and interpreted his campaign for Imperial Preference 
Imperial Prefer- a9 an arrangement that was intended to bind together 
ence campaign co i on j es an( j dependencies in a closed economic 

Bloc that would be able to hold out against the competition of the 
United States and Germany. This arrangement would enable Britain 
to have exclusive sources of raw materials and exclusive markets for 
her manufactured goods. We also know that the capitalist interests 
of the United States did not take very kindly to the prospects held 
forth by Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign. They had been fretting under 
the conditions created by the supremacy of Britain in the industrial 
and commercial world. Germans were also feeling like that. But 
unlike the Americans who could not think of solving an economic and 
financial difficulty by political means, the Germans appeared to have 
determined to cut the Gordian knot of Anglo-German conflict and 
competition through the use of arms. 

The alarums and excursions that disturbed the tranquillity of 
the world during the first decade of the 20th century can now be 

Drivlntr force be- undei ’ stoo<J for whafc these really were. Kaiser William’s 

hind hnglo-Ame- speeches about Germany appearing in shining armour 

rican alliance an attempt to capture the trident of the 

seas were not really inspired by martial ambitions 
but by the feeling of resentment that Britain should be sprawling all 
over the earth, occupying so much of its surface, and showing no 
inclination to yield any room to anybody. Kaiser Williams decision to 
solve an economic and financial difficulty by the use of the sword 
has failed, so has Adolph Hitler’s. The rise of Japan and her cut¬ 
throat competition with Anglo-American capitalism can be understood 
from the same interpretation. And the alliance of the two Anglo-Saxon 
peoples had become a possibility because for reasons, material and 
psychological, the leaders of the United States came to realize that 
co-operation with Britain is not only idealistically satisfying but 
conducive to the advancement of their material interests. In successive 
volumes of the Indian Annual Register since the outbreak of the 
second World War we have indicated the various factors, material and 
ideal, that helped to align the forces of American productivity on the 
side of the British. The Germans and the British are both 
European peoples ; in the United States there are millions of men 
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and women of German birth, specially in the areas that are known 
as the middle West in the country. Of course, the men and women 
of British stock were more numerous than those hailing from 
Central Europe, from Germany and Austria. But the latter could not 
influence the policy of tiheir new mother country to the degree and 
extent that the former could. It is not numerical superiority that 
tipped the balance in favour of Britain. Perhaps, the link of a 
common language and literature has had a part to play in ranging 
the United States on the side of Britain during the two crises of the two 
World Wars. Perhaps, the ruling classes of the Republic realized 
it that Britain, a going concern as an empire, was a better proposition 

as an economic and financial deal than Germany which has 

had to struggle for an empire with all its uncertainties. 
The idealists amongst them talked of the kinship of democracy. 
But the hard core of materialism, of concern for material interests 
to be served by Britain, was to be found expressed in the organs of 
Big Business in the United States and in books written on their 
behalf. Any number of quotations in support of this argument can 

be made from these, and from British writers. Joseph Davis, United 

States ambassador to Britain during World War I, and to the Soviet 
Republic twenty years later, writing to President Wilson, said in 1917 :— 


“The future of the world belongs to us. The English are spending their 

capital.Now, wnat are we going to do with the leadership of the world 

presently when it clearly falls into our hands ? And how can we use the British 
for the highest uses of democracy ?” 


Twenty-five years later in an article that appeared in the Empire 
Review of London ( August, 1941 ) appeared the following. The writer 
was Lord Queensborough. 

The needs of the first World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second World War, have forced Great Britain into a position of dependency upon 

American friendship and goodwill.the Lease and Lend Act and the ceding of 

certain powers to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, have made 
formal this dependency.” 


This development is almost the fulfilment of the prophecy that 
William Gladstone uttered and which has been quoted above. The 
“A programme of present day protagonists of what they call the 
leadership, out- “American Century* * do not, it is true, swear by Jingoism 
moding past ^ and other attributes of imperialism. A Committee 

imperialism headed by Raymond Leslie Buell, chief editor of the 
weekly Fortune ( New york ) belonging to the same organization that 
publishes the two other weeklies —Time and Life with a circle of 
readers in the United States running into twenty millions and more— 
prod u cod a pamphlet entitled —Relations with Britain . In it appeared the 
blue print of the new world as projected by the ruling classes of 
the Republic. The writers took care to assert that '‘the time for an 
American or a British Empire in the old sense of the word has passed, 
but the United States can and should work out with Britain and 
the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding pa9t imperia¬ 
lism, while working towards eventual world unity.” This blue-print 
indicated the lines on which the two countries, the United States 
and Britain, can collaborate. The common grounds'are : (i) That the 

free enterprise system must be made safe against any assault of 
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collectivism, (ii) That “a free market’’ area must be established between 
the United States and the United Kingdom aiming towards universal 
free trade as the ultimate goal of a peaceful world. This ideal was 
sought to be made concrete in a book entitled —A Trade Polic]j for 
National Defence —written by Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, 
Council of Foreign Relations, and by Arthur Upgren, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics at the School of Business Administration in the 
University of Minnesota. In the search by the leaders of United 
States industry, trade • and finance-capital for a “free market area” 
for the maintenance of “the free enterprise system the authors pointed 
to the Britisn Empire as the best and largest field for the new ex¬ 
periment in Anglo-American collaboration. The following quotation 
summarised the argument of the book under notice. 




•‘The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the Western Hemisphere a going concern. We arc interested, 
therefore, in preserving the British Empire as a political entity so that its markets 
may remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain 
accessible to our importers.” 


United States’ 
predominance in 
East Asia 

her capitalist 


These words quite frankly indicated the lines of the shape-of-things 
to-be as these are being drawn up by the brain trusters of the 
ruling classes of the United States. There may be 
an element of inevitability in this development. The 
world wars have so surely burnt out the “capital” 
of Britain, accumulated by about two centuries of 
exploitation of the resources of the world, that she 
may have no other choice than accept the arrangement featured in 
the above quotation. Whether or not it will reproduce the pattern 
made familiar to us by Britain is the question that will engage the 
attention of the world and exercise the thought of people who are 
lequiied to think on matters of world significance. How in practice 
the outmoding of capitalist-imperialism will work out, all who desire 
peace will be watching with anxiety. The twelve months that have 
passed since the end of the war in Europe have not brought out 
in clear lines the features of the new dispensation. But there is no 
doubt anywhere that the United States will be driven to play a 
dominant part in it. For. as Bertrand Bussel said : "No nation with 

such resources can long resist..” the forces that give birth to 

imperialism, however modified it may appear to be in many of its 
features and attributes of domination. The United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion heralded with so much flourish has not yet developed the 
powers that will enable it to control and modify the propensities 
for hegemony that are yet implicit in the competitive economy of 
the world. Consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, 
the “free enterprise system” must come into clash with “Collectivism?* 
The few months of peace have made this distinct. The anxiety of 
the Soviet Union is inspired by this apprehension. We have seen 
how she has been feverishly busy in raising up protective walls 
round her western borders. In the Far East where her territories 
run along lands inhabited by Chinese and Koreans, a heavy curtain 
hides everything from view. The Sino-Soviet treaty of the autumn 
of 1945 has tried to put a stop to unpleasantnesses that ripen into hosti¬ 
lity. But the undeclared war between the Chinese Communists and 
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the Central Government of China dominated over by the Kuomintang, 
the party of Chinese Nationalists organized by the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen, the founder of the Republic of China; projects a big question 
mark against the hope of stability in this region of the continent of 
Asia. It may not be as disturbed today by the rivalry of great Powers 
as Europe and Western Asia. But the deceptive calm should not 
lead us to believe that all was quiet there. If the Communist 
interpretation of events is to be taken at its face value, the linea¬ 
ments of a future war are getting distinct in the area. Peooles Age t 
the Communist weekly published from Bombay, records that “the 
storm centre of the East is today China, and in China itself the 

most bitter military operations are expected in Manchuria, the key 

strategic area in all China, as it n the natural base for any would- 
be invader who wants to attack the Soviet or to drive southwards 
towards enslavement of all south-east Asia.” The paper quotes an 
Associated Press of America message, dated August ‘26 (1946) that 

“Manchuria is the prize most worth fighting for in East Asia.. 

and unless some near miracle halts China’s civil strife, it is logical 
that Manchuria should be the main battle field. We may not 
accept the validity of the interpretation that the “successor of 
Japanese Fascism” in the Far East is “American imperialism.” But 
that such an opinion is held, believed in and propagated, is itself a 
portent of the unsettlement to which China is a victim today. 
Apart from the internal conflict in China, it is a fact that even after 

twelve months of th^ end of the war in East Asia, the United 

States and the Soviet Union have not been able to implement the 
pact that had placed the fortunes of Korea into their hands. This 
small nation of twenty million people was promised its political free¬ 
dom and National Government by the Powers. But the differences 
between the two of them have halted all progress for the country. 
The world has not been told the reasons except what can be 
gleaned from mutual recrimination. One or two American comment¬ 
ators have said that the Soviet Union has scrupulously^ respected 
her assurance that she would not interfere in the affairs internal to 
China. But now-a-days such a thin partition divides internal and 
external affairs that one is not sure that Russia s present occupation 

of Port Arthur and the Darien Peninsula, recognized as Chinese terri¬ 

tory but occupied by Soviet troops since July 1945, just on the eve 
of the collapse of Japan, would not explode a mine in East Asia, 
drawing the United Sates into the melee. It is a crowning mercy 

that the Soviet Union has not intervened yet on the side of Chinese 
Communists fighting the Chiang Kai-shek Government, the Central Govern¬ 
ment of China. This unstable balance of political forces in East Asia 
bas not stood in the way of the ruling classes of the United States 
through the Lease-Lend arrangements throwing millions of dollars into 
China with a view to help maintain and stabilize. China’s internal 

economy. It is also a fact that the United States is the only country 
that commands the resources that can help re-construct China as a 
modern people, that can raise the standard of life of her teeming 
millions, a process which will employ American money and American 
personnel for .ho mutual benefit of the two countries. We cannot 
git present see how this process can be reversed. China cannot go 
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back, forced back, to the days of joint exploitation of her resources by the 
concert of European peoples ; she has to seek and find help from a people 
who have been least associated in her ideas with a regime that took ad¬ 
vantage of her weaknesses during the hundred years from 1840—1940. 
The Americans happen to be that people. For reasons, ideal or 
material, the United States has been able to put a decent cover over 
her sense of superiority ; she has never* been found to express her 
contempt of^ Chinese values of life as it was expressed by the British- 
dominated Shanghai Municipality that u dogs and Chinese’ are not to 
enter a certain Municipal Park in that international port. That the 
Chinese had felt themselves more drawn towards America was exemplified 
in the fact that the present generation of Chinese leaders, almost all 
of them but the Generalissimo, have been the products of American 
Universities. And the Americans with all their conceit of colour and 
assurance of the super-excellence of the American way of doing things 
have been found going out of their way in cultivating the friendship 
of the Chinese. It would be doing injustice to the human nature to suggest 
that America’s conciliatory method was inspired by a lively sense of 
the value of the Chinese market, by the appreciation of the value of more 
than 400 millions of Chinese as potential purchasers of the products of 
American industries, of their mills and factories. Human nature is 
so made that self-interest and benevolence are found to be mixed up 
in its conduct. American human nature need not be free from this 
mix-up ; it need not be ashamed of it also* Thus, it has come to pass 
that the United States has been pushed by destiny to a position of 
special privilege so far as China is concerned. 

And this position she has acquired by her fight against Japan 
when the country, ruled by the Mikado, launched her attack on all Eu- 
Japan—yet a key ™P 0an predominance over East Asia. It was the 
to East Asia’s United States that became the arsenal of all the 
fight for equality equipments that defeated Japan. Her mills and factories 
poured into the war fronts of this area all the 

weapons of war ; over her assembly lines rolled motorized units and 
air-borne units that won victory over Japan. It was from American 
ships that the bombers carried the atom bomb that devastated 

Nagasaki and Hiroshima whose blast finished the Japanese will to 
fight. This exploit has placed a general of her forces into the supreme 
command that would liquidate the remnants of the Japanese ambitions 
to dominate East Asia as a stepping-stone to world hegemony. Britain 
did but play a subordinate part in organizing victory over Japan ; 
the Dutch even less. The Soviet Union came in almost at the last 
moment when Japan had been as good as vanquished. These are 
inexorable facts. And the United States by her contribution to the 
r victory in Asia over Japan bas established her claims to 

have a big say in how East Asia should be moulded 

into the pattern of modern life- We do not know anything 

how Japan’s people have been reacting to the defeat o 1 ' their 

I high hopes and ambitions. All may appear to be quiet on the Eastern 

Front. A silence of impenetrable depth might have fallen on the 
Mikado’s Kingdom. Defeat may have demoralized the masses. The 
divinity of the son of the Sun-Goddess might have been reduced to 
12 
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tatters. White men in India might feel that “if our victory destroys 
Japan as a Power on the Western model, we at the same time 
destroy the ground upon which Indian claims rested........ -India m 

part claimB equality because Japan has risen to equality.” But racial 
memories and ambitions are not erased by the result of a 0 
war. They continue and persist in the subconscious mind, wait tor 
outlet into the realm of reality and never lack opportunity to erupt into 
attention and seek shape and form. More often, the conflicts and 
competitions of victorious Powers afford these the opportunity ardent¬ 
ly desired. We have seen this happen in the case of Germany after 
her defeat in the first World War. We witnessed how Britain 
and France had begun to wrangle almost immediately after the Peace of 
Versailles ; we witnessed how Britain in ways, direct and indirect, 
had helped Germany to reconstruct her economic life, how British and 
American financiers had toppled over one another to extend help and 
accomodations to their opposite numbers in Germany to rebuild her 
economic potential her mills and factories that were later turned 
over to forge weapons of war under the dynamic drive of Hitler anc 
his party. There was nothing sinister in this help. For, under 

modern conditions European economy could not thrive and build up a 
better life for the continent’s people with a shattered and battered 
economy in Germany. Apart from the fact that the Germans were 
too virile a people to be kept long under the heels of her conquerors, 
the truth of this general statement applied to the smallest of the 
peoples of Europe, nay of the whole world. Peace is indivisible, they 
say. So in modern economy, the child of modern science, the 
product of the inter-communicationB that have become possible by the 
contribution of modern science towards bringing distant countries and 
peoples nearer to one another. It is these developments that have 
laid the foundations of the "One World” morality on which the hope 
of the modern men and women has been reared as the only way 
out of the world wars that have become endemic today. The same 

experience will be repeated in the case of Japan as soon as the 
process of her re-construction under General MacArthur s dictation is 
ended. When it will begin and how soon we may nob be able to 
say. But this will happen. The Japanese are as virile a people as 

the Germans, for instance. They have shown by the facility with 

which thev picked up the good and bad points of modem industrial¬ 

ism that they have a part to play in bringing to the life of East Asia 
its message of mass organization and its technique of mass production. 
They are seventy million strong, and the jvoi’k or idleness of such 
a mass of humanity cannot but affect the life o that part of Asia 
over which they had dominated only the other oay. They have 
another advantage. They were the first Asian^ people who bad been 
able to shake the foundation of the white man s prestige during recent 
times ; they have made good the cry that Asia is for the Asian’, that 
Asian peoples and their values of life have as good a right to 
influence the destiny of the world now that the illusion of the white 
man’s superiority has been shattered for a long while. These are 
psychological factors. But there are material factors of Asian renaissance 
which are not far to seek. Japan has demonstrated that even the handicap 
of poverty in material resources did not stand in the way ol her 




building up an economy that challenged comparison with that built by 
the western peoples, the pioneers of modem industrialism. She 
challenged their monopoly and they had to retreat from many a field 
of economic exploitation, defeated by Japanese energy, and the low 
standard of life of the Japanese people, according to their version of the 
story. It is not generally knowm that the Japanese have improved 
upon the technique of the West in many a field of industry. In 1933 
for instance, the new Osaka spindles needed one girl to attend to 25 machines 
while the old Lancashire spindles required one man for six. This 
inventiveness had marked many of Japan’s activities in the arts of 
modern peace and of modern warfare. Defeat in the second World War of 
the 20th century cannot rob the Japanese of their capacity to accom¬ 
modate themselves to new circumstances. For, history has shown 
that these can be got over. And when such a time comes, Japan 
will be found taking up her old position as one of the leaders of 
East Asia. 

It is too early to say anything definite in the matter. The So¬ 
viet Union, the Union Republics, are a big question mark. From 
Moscow in European Russia issue all the strands 
that bind half of Asia stretching to the Pacific, op- 
developments* 9 Posito Japan. This physical contiguity may have. 

created more clashes than co-operation. But in mat¬ 
ters as impalpable as racial idiosyncracy, in the shift of international 
relations, friendship and enmity show changes that cannot be explain¬ 
ed or justified by a priori reasonings. It is hard appreciation of na¬ 
tional interests that guides the conduct of States. We have had de¬ 
monstration of this during the time that preceded the second World 
War. Germany and the Soviet Union entered into a Pact on August 
23, 1939. And eight days later Germany attacked Poland and started 
this war. It has, therefore, been said that this Pact was the proxi¬ 
mate cause of this war, that the Soviet Union by relieving Germany 
of her fear of a war on two fronts, east and west of her, encouraged 
and enabled Germany to launch her attack on Poland. In 1905 Japan 
had defeated Russia of the Tsars. That tradition of hostility has been in¬ 
herited by Communist Russia. Japan also did not look kindly on the 
rise of a great Power that appeared to he the home of everything that was 
inimical to her ideas and ideals of social and economic life. 
But these two Powers managed to patch up a Neutrality 
Pact in 1941 two months before Germany attacked the Soviet Union 
and eight months before Japan attacked the United States and Britain, 
their possessions in the Pacific. But during all the months since June, 
1941 to July, 1945, neither the Soviet Union nor Japan thought it 
necessary or prudent to break their uneasy relation of neutrality. It 
was only when it became evident that the latter could not hold up 
any longer against the hammer blows of the United States that the 
former declared war against her. It was not for any fresh cause of 
irritation created by Japan that the Soviet Union launched her attack 
on her. It was rather the appreciation of the danger that if the Soviet 
Union did not join the war against Japan, the United States as the 
victorious Power over Japan would march into Manchuria and Korea 
from where she would be able to hold a threat to her integrity. 



Another consideration must have weighed with the Soviet 

rulers that if they did not declare war against Japan, they 

would have no place round the table at the Peace Conference that 
would decide the fate and fortune of the Land / of the Rising Sun. 
This short history helps us to understand that in the immediate 
future, the United States and the Soviet Union will be com¬ 
peting with each other for positions that will enable them to put 
the greater pressure on the countries in the neighbourhood of Japan 
to influence their conduct. This interpretation underlines all the pos¬ 
sible developments that will take place in East Asia. It does not 
take into account any miraculous change that can end the civil war 
in China. Even at the time of writing this study during the middle 

of 1947, China is disrupted by war. We do not know what 

has been happening in Japan. So, we would be justified in saying 
that big question marks must be placed against all manner of 
happenings in this region of the earth* 


As far as we know, piecing together items of news from Japan, 
China, Korea and Manchuria, and interpreting these in the light of 
i i fpTit nntapon events happening in countries where the Soviet Union 
ism P between the and the United States confront each other, there is an 

United States & incipient antagonism that pulls the two most power- 

the Soviet Union f u i 0 f the members of the United Nations Organiza¬ 

tion away from each other. The Soviet Press never misses an oppor¬ 
tunity to have a dig at M Dollar Imperialism” ; we are sure that the 
Press in the United States returns the compliments and ela“ 

borates the theme of the expansionism of Soviet totalitarianism out to 
establish its rule by methods of “fifth column” activities by the local 
Communists in every country in the world. This continuous and 
continuing controversy bodes no good to the prospects of peace so 
much necessary to recoup the loss incurred in the second World 
War. It bolds up progress in East Asia, in East Europe, in the 
Middle East, in Western Europe. The various organs of the United 
Nations Organization where the representatives of these two countries 
have to sit round for discussion and decision . on vital ma t- 

ters of world significance, there is a tense sense of interrogations y^th 
regard to the future. Everything appears to be at a stand still ; 

hardly any marks of progress are evident ; even the life-saving func¬ 
tions of the United Nations Organization appear to be in abeyance, 
the non-co-operation of the Soviet Union in many of these acting as a 
drag. Though the differences erupt into attention more in Europe 
and in the Middle East these are none the less present m the Far 
East. These arc not featured as prominently m the woxld Press. 
But when matters will have been straightened out in East Asia, m 
Japan, in Manchuria and Korea, the hard core of antagonism will still 
remain and may make its appearance in a dramatic manner. The 
United States may pour out money into China and Japan and Korea 
to recommend her values of life, to demonstrate the superiority of 

the “free enterprise” system as a money-getter in comparison with Com¬ 
munism. But the Soviet Union has an appeal to the dispossessed 
and the disinherited of tho earth that is *\ ar( ^ to resist even by 

the most crusted individualist. He is being increasingly forced to re- 



cognize that there are certain virtues in Planning, and this recogni¬ 
tion is a half-way house to the Soviet way of life. For about one 
hundred and fifty years since the French Revolution, individualism 
has had its day, and during this period the world has been wit¬ 
nessing the anarchy it has led to. As a reaction to this experi¬ 
ence has come Totalitarianism, the total subservience of the individual 
to the needs and demands of the whole. No choice is being left to 
the individual ; he is being subjected to a discipline in the making 
of which he has had never a chance, or has had only a minor chance 
that is further restricted by group or party aggressiveness. This new 
morality is represented by the Soviet Union to-day, the philosophy of 
Fascism and Nazism having lost all hope by their defeat in the 
second World War. The United States represents the other school of 
thought. This is at the back of the incipient antagonism that bursts 
into view on every conceivable or inconceivable occasion, whether 
in the field of politics or of economic activity. The antimony between 
the two is no longer in doubt. It can be expressed thus. No plan¬ 
ning can be consistently carried out amongst free men, amongst men 
who have their own plans for their own lives ; that planning in the 
full sense of the term is not possible where discussion is free. 
In a planned society, no liberty is tolerable which is likely 
to delay or hinder the execution of the plan. A completely 
planned economy requires for its success an authoritarian 
State. There may be exaggeration in this presentation of 
the case. It would not be true to say that Soviet Communism 
did not have its prophets and preachers, that it did not make 

any attempt to appeal to the intellect of the men and women of 
the 19th century. It would be truer to say that since the days 
of Karl Marx, his theoy of society and State has been discussed 

and propagated with passion and sincerity that recall the apos¬ 
tolic labours of religious fraternities. It was the method of dictator¬ 
ship that enabled Russian Communists to impose their rule and 

values of life on Russia, the method of blood and iron that has 
been called into question by the supporters of “free enterprise”. 
It may be argued that “free enterprise” has had also its method of blood and 
iron, that mankind has yet to develop a force that would be a subs¬ 
titute for violence as a weapon in training men and women in new 

moralities. 


In this view of the matter, it is demonstrably true that 
Gandhiji’s Non-violence is the only way out of the blind alley into 
which the world has got. For its success it may 
violence-iawaTof re ^ uire a long Process of preparation, a change in 
deliverauce our habits of thought and conduct. But have we 
the patience to accept this discipline and give it a 
decent trial ? In our passion for quick results, are we capable of 
looking beyond our times for the success of an experiment that 
would require the demolition of our system of thought and re-building 
it on a new basis ? The world in its pursuit of matorial success 
appears to have got into habit of denying in practice what it 
professes to believe in thought. Gandhiji’s Non-violent philosophy, 
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'©cause it has grown out of the traditions of India, appears to have 
no appeal for the aggressive West. But even thought leaders in the 
West have been coming to realize that even for bare survival, there 
is no other philosophy of conduct that can help the world out of 
“the crisis of civilization” which another great Indian, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, had indicated in clear lines on the eve of his departure 
from this vale of sorrow as we have turned it to be from what it 
was intended to be—an abode of joy. They take care at the same 

time to emphasize that the ‘quietism” implicit in Indian thought and 
indirectly resulting from Gandhiji’s precept do not “comport” with tho 
electric atmosphere of the West, specially of the United States, 
“born of her rich resources and a rich terrain.’’ They 

appear to be preparing themselves to get reconciled to the idea that 

the West has had its day, that “the daily struggle against impartial 

Nature and hostile Time” has been teaching the West to look with 
more tolerance upon Oriential philosophies of surrender and peace. 0 
These words quoted from Will Durant’s The Storij of Civilization 
sum up the attitude of the West. He appears to think that it 
is a process of development in human affairs that has become almost 
inevitable. We will quote Will Durant again to indicate tho lino of 
his thought, because it has a representative quality. 


“Ab invention, industry, and trade bind the continents together or as they 
fling us into conflict with Asia, we shall study its civilizations more closely, 
and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its ways and thoughts. Perhaps, in 
return for conquest, arrogance and spoliation, India will teach us the tolerance 
and gentleness of the mature mind, the quiet content of the unacquisitive soul, 
the calm of the understanding spirit, and a unifying, pacifying love for all 
living things. 7 ’ 


Will Durant speaks above of “conflict with Asia”, of absorbing 
certain of the attributes of her thought “even in enmity.” We have 
. . _ had during the la9t five years—1941-1945—occasion 

^ C strength°of°" to witness a great war precipitated by Japan by her 
the Uulted States- attack on the possessions of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
a great temptation i n y^e Pacific and on the mainland of Asia. There 
to her ruling j B no doubt that Japan had started her war for 
“co-prosperity” for the whole of East Asia in July, 
1937. The European Powers and the United States were neutrals in 
this war till December 7, 1941, leaving China to fight her lone 
battle against Japanese aggressiveness. They did not feel themselves 
drawn into intervention on the side of China even when Japan had 
been liquidating one after another their vested interests built up with 
so much pain during a hundred years 1849-1940. While the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers had looked on the unequal fight between Japan and China with 
detachment, it was a curious fact that Germany was found helping 
China wit»h military advice and training, helping the Government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Chinese Communists who had 
been having their separate fight with the Japanese must have receiv¬ 
ed help from the Soviet Union. Even when the United States and 
Britain got directly involved in the war against Japan, they could not 
render China any but financial help, The United States was too far 
to be able to render military help* Britain with her base of opera- 
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fcions in Burma and India wag found to be too unready. It wag 
true that it wag the United States that delivered the attack. that 
drove Japan to surrender. Now that the latter can be eliminated 
from all consideration for a number of years as a potential enemy of 
the United States, and China will "remain for years a dependent 
on the help of the United States for her own material reconstruction 
and cannot be expected to take an independent line of her own in 
matters of high policy, the antagonism between the Soviet Union and 
the great Republic across the Pacific puts a question . mark on the 
prospects of peace in East Asia at least. For, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are neighbours to each other, the latter’s Far East¬ 
ern Area is separated from the former’s Alaska by the Behring Sea. a 
stretch of ice-bound waters less than a hundred miles wide, the latter’s 
Kamschatka Peninsula is across the Aleutian Islands of the former 
where during the second World War, the United States had built up huge 
naval and air bases. We do not know if the Soviet Union has organi¬ 
sed her defences or means of offence in this region of her territories. 
Even if the relations between the two countries had been more cordial 
than these appear to be, States and their rulers are not in the ha¬ 
bit of trusting one another. And since the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as the standard-bearer of a new political and economic thought 
in apparent conflict with that of the United States, students of 
affairs in the West have been trying to build up a pattern of 

conduct in international affairs that shows the two countries ranged 
against each other. Without sharing the truth at the back of the 
more lurid of their anticipations and apprehensions, it can be said 

that the financial and economic strength of the United States may 
prove to be a great temptation to her ruling classes. At this moment 
of their supremacy over world affairs, it may be very difficult to resist 
it, to demonstrate its power and assert its superiority. We have al¬ 

ready referred to Bertrand Russel’s prophecy. Even publicists in the 
United States who do not waut their country to tread the path of 

imperialism have become aware that so much wealth and capacity to 
produce more wealth is a driving power to adventures in imperialism. 
Even the most peaceful of her motives in rendering financial and 
technical help to countries needing these badly are liable to mis¬ 
interpretation and may become centres of misunderstanding. Even during 
the era when isolationism from foreign entanglements had been the ruling 
policy of the Administrations of the United States, whether guided 
and controlled by the Democrats or Republicans the country was driven 
to realise that her expanding economic life could not function efficiently 
and progressively if it be not related to and linked up with the 
expanding life of other countries, less developed and lt-ss organized in 
the ways of modem industrialism. The United States might have de¬ 
clared a Monroe Doctrine to ward off interference from Europe with 
the internal economy of the two Americas. But in the fields of 
economic activity, she does not at present appear to recognize tho vali¬ 
dity of such a doctrine. Persons in possession of her abounding wealth 
have been ransacking the world in search of fields to utilize this wealth 
to the benefit of themselves and of the countries receiving this help. In 
East Asia they appear to have reserved China and Korea specially tor 
this purpose. But Britain’s example appears to have created appre- 




hensions that the paths of economic help and collaboration even may 
lead to political exploitation by the United States. This appears to be 
at the back of all the angry discussion about ’‘dollar imperialism.'* 
In externals the technique adopted and followed by the United States 
may differ from what Britain hard adopted and followed. But in its 
inherent purpose, it may be working towards the socio-economic emas¬ 
culation of the peoples who agree to or are compelled to accept her 
help. Whether history will be exactly repeating itself is more than one 
can say. But there is no doubt that the tension between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is partly an expression of the fear complex that has 
caught the world in its vicious grip. 

In other parts of East Asia, feelings are not easier. Dutch 

imperialism in the islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans has been attempt- 
Indonesia’s fight ing a come-back with the direct help of Britain and 
for freedom the indirect help of the United States. This imperial- 
frora p«tch i sm h a <3 k een 80 r0 otless in Sumatra, Java, Madura, 
imperia ism Borneo, Bali, Celebes, New Guinea and the other 
islands stretching almost to the shores of Australia* that it clatter¬ 
ed into pieces as Britain’s had done in Burma, Malaya and Borneo 
under the impact of Japanese invasion. And with Japan’s defeat it 
has b on trying to slink back into its old haunts at the tail- 
end of Britain, the senior partner in imperialist adventures in Asia. 
But the feelings and ideas stirred by the second World War of the 
20th century have been standing in the way of such a come-back. 
As in Burma, so in these islands under Dutch rule, the Japanese 
had been able to use the discontented elements as weapons for the 
defeat of Dutch imperialism. They must have held up prospects of freedom 
and fuller life under their new dispensation of “oo-prosperity” for 

East Asia. In Burma they had found a Ba Maw and an U* Aung 
San, so in Indonesia they found a Sookamo and a Hatta to co¬ 
operate with them in ousting the Dutch and laying the foundations 
of their own supremacy over the life of these islands, one of the 
richest areas of the world, rich in oil and all the other requirements of 
modern industry and the other arts of peace and war. In Burma, Dr. 

Ba Maw and U. Aung San had co-operated with the Japanese with 

a view to halt and prevent the misuse of Burma’s resources, human and 
natural, by the Japanese and the more immediate necessity for the 
training of able-bodied Burmese in the arts of war. In Indonesia 

wo mark the same developments with tbe same purpose at their back. 
In Burma, the Japanese had helped to set up a free Government 

with Dr. Ba Maw at its head. So in Indonesia, Dr. Soekarno and 

Dr. Hatta agreed to join a Government sponsored by the Japanese 

military authorities. There were elements in Burma’s population 
which went under-ground to oppose the Japanese invaders. So in 
Indonesia, there appear to have been persons who had been 

opposed to the Japanese and had taken all the risks of such 
an attitude. Representative of them are Dr, Sultan Shahrir, the 

present Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic, and Mr. Amir 
Sjarfuddin, its Defence Minister. They also worked with the “conni¬ 

vance” of Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta. When Japan surrendered, 
and the Jat tnesQ regime : faded out of the life of the islands, the 
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Collaborationists turned against it ; tho under-ground leaders came out 
into the open. And on the 17th of August, 1945, ten days after the 
formal surrender of Japan, two of the former, Dr. Soekarno and 
Dr. Hatta, declared that they had chosen a Government of their own— 
Nagara Republic Indonesia —the Indonesian Republic Government. Accord¬ 
ing to one of the surrender terms, the Japanese forces were still held as 
responsible for peace and order in Indonesia, and very often they 
came into conflict with the new Government. Dr. Soekarno and Dr. 
Hatta were taken prisoner by them, but were promptly rescued by 
the Peace Reservation Corps, tho innocuous name that had sheltered 
under the Japanese regime the core of nationalist forces. Then came 
the Dutch at the tail end of British forces ; an intermittent fight 
continued for about a year between these two upholders of imperialism 
and the Nationalists of Indonesia. In course of this fights, place names un¬ 
familiar to us became classic and will remain so in the history of 
freedom’s battle. Tangarang, Bondoeng, Kamal, Surabaya (taken after 
33 days fight from house to house), Semarang are some of these* 
And while these battles were being fought, there were negotiations 
between representatives of the Dutch Government. Sometime during 
the winter of 1946, Lieutenant-Governor Van Mook put across proposals 
that was characterized by Indonesians as an 4 ‘old gift in a new wrapper.*’ 
Van Mook's proposals contained one that indicated a way out. “There 
shall be a Commonwealth of Indonesia, a partner in the Kingdom 
(of Holland), composed of territories possessing different degrees cf 
autonomy." This was merely a variant of what Queen Wilbelmina had 

declared on December 6, 1942 .they will aim at 

a Union in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and Curacao 
take part together, while they each other for themselves will look after 
their affairs in independence relying in their own power, but with 

will to assist one another." During all this period, the policy of 

of “divide and rule” was being used with various success. The major¬ 
ity of Indonesia are Muslims. The descendants of the Arabs who 

had first preached Islam in the islands were sought to be won over 
as a privileged class in society. The attempt appears to have been 
not much of a success. The one and half millions of Chinese, their 
leaders, proved as unresponsive. A Chinese was taken into the 

Cabinet, but the trick did not work. Then the propaganda about 
Javanese leaders monopolising the show was started with as little 
success. It fizzled out when it came to be known that the Cabinet 
was representative of almost all the major islands. Amir Sjarifuddin 
(Defence Minister), Dr. Sultan Sjahrir (Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister,) and Dr. Hatta (Vice-President) camo from Sumatra, Mr. 
Maramis (ex-Minister of Finance), Mr. Loah (Vice-Minister of Public 
Works), came from the Celebes ; Mr. Putuhena (Minister of Public 
Works,) came from the Great East Ambon. It appears that the Britisk 
had offered their good offices in bringing the Indonesian leaders and 
representatives of the Dutch Government nearer to each other, and 
Lord Killearn was instrumental in framing a truce, the terms cf which 
were signed on October, 1946. In the absence of local knowledge, it is 
not easy for us to understand and explain the implications of these. 
But there appears to be peace, an end to fights, in Indonesia. And 
a proof that some sort of a stability has been reached in this region 
13 
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of Asia was presented when a deputation of Indonesian leaders were 
present at New Delhi on the occasion of Asian Relations Conference 
during the first week of March, 1947. Dr. Sultan Sjahrir, Prime 
Minister of the Republic, found it possible to be present at this Confe¬ 
rence just before its session closed. At the present stage of our 
knowledge, we in India, cannot appreciate more thoroughly the various 
forces, personal and impersonal, that in co-operation have succeeded 
in wrestling from Dutch hands the power, the recognition of power, 
that will enable the Indonesians to build a better and fuller life for them¬ 
selves. With our own experience of struggle against Britain, and helped 
by a little historic imagination, we can reconstruct the process of 
Indonesia’s fight for freedom. Dr. Soekarno, President of the Republic 
and Dr. Sjahrir, Prime Minister, had predecessors who had started the 
fight for national self-respect, just as we in India had Gandhiji’s 

predecessors since the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. Many streams 
of thought and activity combined to create the flood that has brought 
us near the port and harbour of Swaraj. So in Indonesia there must 
have been men and women who had dreamt dreams and seen visions of 
the glorry-to-be of their motherland. Publicists of Indonesia have told 
us of their recent history. And from their brief reports we come to 
learn that at present five major parties have been functioning—the 
Islamic Party ; the Socialist Party to which Dr. Sjahrir and Amir 
Sjarfuddin belong, the Nationalist Party of Dr. Soekarno and Dr. 

Hatta; the Communist Party; the Labour Party ; All-Indonesian 
Woman Federation and the Socialist Youth League—and co-operating 
with one another in building up their united front against Dutch 

Imperialism. We have not been told anything of their respective 

strength and how they are represented in the Government or whether 
all are represented in it. But we have been told that they are “as one 
body behind the Government under the name of National Concentration.'* 
Their army i3 1,50,000 strong, and the Laskar Rayat or “the irregulars” 
and other bodies add strength to the fighting front. 

The Indonesians are not the only people in East Asia who have 
been battling for their national self-respect and their human rights. 
French Imperla- The people of Tonkin, Annam, Indo-China, Cambodia 
lism’s fight have after a spell of Japan's “co-prosperity*' rule renewed 

against Viet-nam their fight against French Imperialism. In volume II 

of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register , we discussed 
the consequences of the fall of France in June, 1940, and how under 
the pressure of Germany, Vichy France had to yield to Japan strategic 
bases in these territories, thus facilitating the attack by Japan on 
Britain’s possession in the Pacific and in Burma and Malaya. Not 
only that. The position of Thailand (3iam,) became wholly untenable in this 
disturbance ol the balance of power in East Asia. Britain and the 
United States appreciated this portent for what it really was, 
and from this time, July, 1941, it became a probl m almost of days 

and not months before Japan would be attacking the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
in their possessions that were farthest from their home bases. Of 
course, the attack came six months later. We knew that France 
was helpless, that her Eastern possessions became the sport of inter¬ 
national politics, that the funtionaries of France had to co-operate 
in advancing Japan’s ambitions. We also roalized that the people 
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became instruments of Japanese policy just we had become of the 
British. It is not clear how they managed to live through this 
period. The more daring section of them reacted to the Japanese 
just as in our country there was the '‘Quit India” Movement of 1942. 
They rallied round the National Democratic Front, the predecessor 
of the Viet Minh League to fight the dual exploitation—Japanese 
and French. After the surrender of Japan, an armed insurrection was 
followed by the foundation of the Vietnam Democratic Republic in August, 
1945. This could not have been possible if during the war years, 

the Vietnam people had acquiesced in the new regime, if resistance 
movements have not disrupted, with more or less success, Japanese- 
sponsored war-efforts. There wa9 a distinguishing characteristic in 
Vietnam’s resistance movements ; it was the presence of women 
guerrillas in the ranks of their fighters. As in Indonesia, so in "Vietnam 

the colonials had become the spear-head of French Imperialism. The 

pattern of fight was the same in both the countries, the people 

fighting with improvised or captured weapons while the imperialists 
were armed with the most modern of weapons, tanks, aeroplanes etc. 
But, in this unequal fight, success lay not always with the better 
organised and better armed French forces. These are said to be 
1,50,000 strong ; over and above, there were said to be 25,000 German 
prisoners of war, members of General Rommel s Afrika Corps. They were 
having their weapons, as also the lease-lend materials and equipments supplied 
by the United States and Britain. The French were directly helped 
by Indian and British forces under the control of the East-Asia 
Command that had Admiral Louis Mountbatten as its head. Protests 
raised in India against the use of Indian troops proved at last effective, 
and India was thus spared the ignominy of witnessing the use^ c< 
soldiers and airmen of Indian birth for the suppression of an Asian nation. 
For too long a time Indian contingents had fought for Britain’s imperialist 
wars. In the middle of the 20th Century this has got to cease- In Indonesia 
and French Sitest Asia, their use would prove to be the last. India re¬ 
fused to help hold lip British, French and Dutch colonialism. In 
Indonesia and in French East Asia, in Japan, in Burma, it has been 
proved that the days of imperialist exploitation are no more, though 
such a prospect may be a wrench to long traditions. We cannot say 
that the French have learnt their lesson. It is true that they have 
signed an Agreement at Balat on March 6, 1946, recognising the “free 
status” of the Vietnamese Republic inside a French Union. But this 
does not appear to have stood in the way of French attempts to 
break up the solidarity of the Vietnam Republic. It was report¬ 
ed that on the 1st June, 1946, an autonomous Republic of Cochin- 
China had been formed* with a Government nominated by the French. 
But even at the end of the year the regime of Dr. Ho Chi Minh stands 
as the symbol of Viet-Nara’s power and Viet-Nam’s hope. It may 
have gone underground ; its President may have become a legendary 
figure. But its writ runs through French East Asia, and that of the 
French is spurned at. In Annarn, in Cambodia, in Cochin China, in 
Tonkin, in Laos the French have been on the look out for a Quisling, 
but have failed to fix on any outstanding person. Even the Emperor 
of Cambodia has refused to play tho role. He has resigned and abdi¬ 
cated, a demonstration of the unity and strength of the Vietnam Re* 
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public- A Coalition Government of several parties, such as the Nati¬ 
onalist Party, the Socialist Party, the Democratic Party and the 
Independents have been building up a democratic structure for their 
State. On January 6* 1946, a general election for the National Assem¬ 
bly was held based on universal adult suffrage and secret ballot, women 
and soldiers taking part in it. Nearly ten million persons were organ¬ 
ized in one or other democratic organizations. With such a backing, 
it is no wonder that Viet-Nam should have given such a good account 
of herself in her fight against French imperialism. President Ho Chi- 
Minh s Government has been able to secure this backing by their 
attempts to reconstruct their country's material life. A report that we 
have seen says that “while under the French our people ate rice only 

once, now they can eat rice twice a day.we have triumphed over 

starvation.' There are said to be 80,000 teachers “who work without 
any salary for the popular educational service." These activities even in 
the midst of war have been laying the foundations of an instructed and 
wide-awake democracy, conscious of its rights and conscious at the same 
time of its responsibilities for the good of East Asia in the context of 
modern developments when the centre of gravity in world affairs is said 
to have got transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

This summary of events in Asia, the continent most affected by 
European imperialism, is naturally an incomplete appreciation of what 
German & ^as k 0en mov * n 8 humanity on the threshold of vast 
«Japan™unpredlct- changes and developments in their relation between 
able factor* continents and peoples newly brought near to one an¬ 
other by the inventions and discoveries of modern 
science. One reason of this incompleteness is due to the fact that the 
two defeated Powers, Germany and Japan, remain unpredictable factors 
in the evolving condition of things. As wo have already said both these 
peoples have been lying low, and the world itself being kept in com¬ 
plete ignorance of what they have been feeling and how they have been 
reacting to the regime of control established over their life by the vic¬ 
torious Powers. Taking human nature as it is, it would be unnatural 
to assume that they have taken kindly to the ways in which they 
are b jing sought to be re-educated by their erstwhile enemies ; it would 
bj unrealistic to believe that they are in a repentant mood, and that 
the judgment pissed on them as exclusively responsible for caus¬ 
ing the war is acceptable to their conscience. Guilty or innocent, 
it will be found that neither Europe nor east Asia can be re-built 
without taking into account the contribution of 8 crores of Germans 
and 7 crores of Japanese. Gonditions must be created that will enable 
these two peoples to play their legitimate part in enriching the life of 
their respective comment. As we write this study in the middle of 
1917, wo do not find any of the victorious Powers being able to rise 
to the needs of the new situation created by six years of a World 
War. The Big Three—the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Britain have forgotten their obligations as leaders of the world ; 
they have failed to co-operate in pulling the war-scarred peoples out 
of their difficulties, political and economic. There are differences 
between the Soviet Union on the one side and the United States and 
Britain on the other in the matter of the terms of peace on which 
Germany can he allowed te live and work as a nation. Communism 




and democracy appear to be in opposite camps, each claiming to have 
the last say on the fate of Germany. She is being partitioned into 
warring spheres of influence as between the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. It is not easy to predict which way they will 
be forced or inspired to follow. The choice has put them into a posi¬ 
tion where they can bargain. The way that will open out to them 
the door to material betterment and the restoration of their national 
self-respect has not yet made its appearance. The totalitarianism that 
is implicit in the National Socialism of the Nazis has a certain 
kinship of technique with the Communism that is in the ascendant 
in the Soviet Union. Under their philosophy the individual has lost 
all value except as a cog in the wheel of the all-pervading State. 
The Anglo-Saxon practice does not accept this philosophy, and their 
regime in Germany has been trying to re-educate the Germans into 
an appreciation of the value of the individual and a repudiation of 
all regimentation. This is an interpretation of the conflict that separ¬ 
ates the two groups amongst the victorious Powers in Europe. And 
we need not be surprised if Germany tries to balance herself between 
them and play one against the other. In east Asia, we have not yet 
reached this stage. The plans for Japan’s re-education are yet in a 
formative stage. We do not know how the Allied Control Commission 
is facing up to the situation. General MacArthur, tho Supreme Com¬ 
mander in Japan, does not appear to be troubled by opposition from 
the representatives of the other Powers concerned. But this happy 
state, of things cannot last long. The differences that have broken 
out in Europe and have been holding up the return of peace to that 
continent have their roots spread out as well in Asia, in East Asia. 
And as the time for giving a shape, a somewhat permanent shape, 
to things in this region comes nearer, the time to remove war-time 
restrictions on Japan comes nearer, these differences will be making 
their appearance. The people of Japan will have to be persuaded to 
accept the new regime so different from that which had moved them 
to suffer and sacrifice for the glory of their Emperor and the pros¬ 
perity and pride of their island people. The MacArthur recipe for the 
elimination of their material and spiritual distempers cannot in the 
nature of things be accepted as a permanent remedy. And the other 
Powers, specially the Soviet Union and Britain, cannot be expected 
to long tolerate the monopoly that the ruling classes of the United 
States want to establish and stabilize in East Asia. This element of 
friction appears to be inseparable from the present set-up of power- 
politics as it has been developing even after the bitter experiences of 
two World Wars. For certain reasons the British Government and 
the British people may not think it desirable or feasible to stand up 
against the American hegemony ; the Soviet Union also may feel 
herself unequal to the task of challenging American pretensions and 
desires. Her last minute intervention in the Japanese war has not 
raised her reputation in the estimation of disinterested world opinion ; 
this opportunism of her ruliDg Junta may be in line with precedents 
set up by her rivals in the modern world. This act of tin irs must 
have had a repellent effect on the Japanese people who had during 
the height of the German success in ths Bus9o-German war resisted 
the temptation of attacking the Soviet territories on the Pacific Ocean 
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so near to their islands. As it is not; possible to satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain why Herr Hitler should have turned against the Soviet Union with 
the Anglo-German war undecided, so it is different to explain why the 
Tojo Government in Japan should have felt inpelled to observe the 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of April, 1941. Whatever be the reasons, 
Japanese restraint and Russian cupidity stand in unmistakable contrast. 
And it will take a long time for the former to forget the treachery 
of the latter. But in the perspective of history it has been the ex¬ 
perience of humanity that betrayals like this are not long remembered, 
and in the mutations of politics the enemy of today becomes the ally 
of tomorrow and vice versa, so it may be that after East Asia has 
had an experience of American domination, long or short, the memory 
of Soviet treachery will be forgotten by Japan, and a common front 
will be created by them against it. This is a prospect which is not 
far-fetched in view of the developing differences between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. As the lesser of the two leviathan 
Powers of today, the latter may find it to its interest to cultivate 
Japanese sentiments directed against the major occupying Power which 
General MacArthur represents. The wretchedness of material life in 
East Asia and Europe has created conditions that open out the peo¬ 
ple’s mind to the message of Communism. And we would not be far 
wrong in interpreting developments in both these areas as a see-saw 
of the two philosophies of life and conduct referred to above. Thus may 
it happen that the two defeated peoples will turn the scale in the balan¬ 
cing of international affairs. 

The dominance over world affairs by the United States is a fact 
that has to be accepted in any attempt to evaluate the play of 
forces that make up the warp and woof of modern 
’‘American Cern history. This pre-eminence of hers has spread its 

development - wings over all the continents. We have been told 

that this is the “American Century”, that during 
this period the highest point of democratic development will bo 
reached. Others have told us that the experiment in better life for 
the commonalty of the world that is being carried out in the Soviet 

Union is the most significant event of the 20th century.^ Thus has 

been projected into the arena of the world without any individual or 

group being responsible for it a competition between two ways of 

life, one incarnated in the United States and the other in the Soviet 
Union, a competition pregnant with misunderstandings . and strifes, 
falsifying the hopes represented in and through the United Nations 
Organization, The events in Europe and East Asia that we have 
summarized above indicate with precision the growing tension in 
world affairs. To an Indian observer, detached from this controversy, 
thero does not appear fco be any reason why there should be this 
distrust aud ;alou:y between the leaders of the modern world who 

had promised at San Francisco in April* 19^0, to work for peace 

a! , goodwill among men. Perhaps, there is something in human 
nature that stands in their way of learning from experience. The six 
years of world war should have been enough to teach the world to 
reca ll and retrace the steps that lead to enmity among uations. The 
leadership that won a victory in this war has shown its eh to. be 
inadequate to the needs and demands of peace. The American 
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Century 0 that proposes to rebuild the world’s life in tho pattern of 
its own “free enterprise” is being met with increasing suspicion. 
The attempt of the United States to help re-mould the war-shattered 
economy of the world is being looked upon with fear. The ways 
recommended by the Soviet Union have been receiving as sceptical a 
reception. The United States has demonstrated what modern science 
can produce in the arts of war and in the arts of peace ; she appears 
to have solved tho problem of the production of wealth. The charge 
against her system is that the wealth is not justly and equitably 
distributed. And the worth of tho “American Century” will be tested 
on the success or failure that she attains in the latter task. Another 
blot on her life is the treatment of her Negro citizens who are 
discriminated against for their dark skin. A Civil War might have 
been fought on the soil of America for the liberation of the Negro 
race ; Lincoln might have given his life to secure equality and security 
and opportunity to the Negro whose labour produced nob a little of 
the wealth of the country. This economic disequilibrium and racial 
arrogance have exposed to derision all the glory and grandeur that 
the United States is so proud of. It was hoped that the experience of 
the second world war will renovate American thought, that the 
opportunity her people has had of acquiring knowledge of life and conduct in 
various parts of the earth would bring a mellowness to them. But we see 
no signs of this spiritual movement which the upsurge of mass feeling 
all the world over should have created. Instead, we notice a harden¬ 
ing of the fibres of thought and the growth of a feeling of self- 
satisfaction with the achievements of American technocrary. We are 
aware at the same time that we are too far off from the American 
hemisphere to rightly appreciate all the trends and tendencies of 
their thought-life, and we may not judge in the absence of fuller 
knowledge. Bub the discovery of the atom bomb and its use on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan has created misgivings even in 
American minds with regard to the wisdom of competition in death- 
dealing contrivances. And thought-leaders in the United States have been 
subjecting their own system of thought and the pattern of conduct that 
follow therefrom to constructive criticism that is not quite complimentary 
to these. One of these, Mr. Emery Keves, in his book —The Anatomy 
of Peace —has indicated ^ the symptoms of the malady that afflicted the 
Western World where voices accuse managers of trusts and cartels 
as well as leaders of labour parties and trade unions of destroying 
individual freedom. The cry is that planned economy leads to dictator¬ 
ships and destruction of democracy. This is unquestionably true.” Mr. 
Eeve3 regards the rise of “nafcion-States” as tho seat of all tlje 
evils and abominations that disgrace the 20th century civilization, a 
development that can be rectified by the establishment of a World 
Government, not the product of treaties but of a ‘‘World Law” that 
reconciles the diversities of human experiences and practices. As a 
statement of a desirable policy, there may be point in it. But the 
hard fact still remains—who is to frame this Law, and imposo it on 
the individualities of nation-Sbates ? The Charter of the United Nations 
Organization is based on the integrity of nation-States, and the greatest 
difficulties that this Organization has been meeting come from tb 0 
irreconcilable stand-points of the ‘‘Big Two”—the United States and 
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Xh& Soviet Union. Even the destructiveness of war Bymhohzed by the 
atomic bomb has not brought about any real change 
contention between peoples and States. Dr. Einstein, 0 ma nkind 
father of the release of atomic energy, appears to think tb.at a 
will learn some wisdom from the threat of his brain c , 

tho conviction that strife and war are futile as. a , 

national and international dispute. And there is cynicism in us 
that condemns the “concentration of power, in the regimes both undo 
capitalism and socialism. The latter he thinks more prone to wa 
as it will command the whole might of the State where diversities 
of opinions and attitudes are' not tolerated. This 1 °‘ 8r P 1 n efc ^°“ ° fe . - ifJ 
leads him to the opinion that before a ^ orid G ° ver °“ 0 ^ ^ 
developed, the United States Government should hold on to the 
secrets of the process of the atom bomb manufacture Meanwhile 
he‘appears to leave to the threat held by it to inject a little wisdom 
into our conduct. 


not do. M 


energy—differ¬ 
ences between 
U. S. A. and 
U. S. S. R. 


From this analysis of the movement of thought in the United 

States amongst her savants and leaders of thought, we do not have 

' ’ . . an idea that the richest and the most powerful people 

Control of atomic ^ ^ ^ aQy n0arer to a solution of the 

problem of human relations based on justice and 
equality, on the respect for the human personality. 

The conflict botween the United States and j~ e 
Soviet Union is found on ultimate analysis to bo traceable to the 
question—whose ways of life and thought are to guide the steps of the 
United Nations Organisation ? The former claims superiority or its 
“free enterprise” and individualism, the latter for its dictatorship of 
the proletariat whatever lie tho meaning of these pwtacull« ^otie 
This conflict has lengthened over all the world , in tl^s sma: and 

in things great, it bursts out. We have indicated certain ol its mam 
testations. ^ The proble m of control over the atomic energy danger 
illustrates the ramifications of U- S A. differences with the U.S. SR. 

MS.™ for the| formation of JSfcct^ 

were submitted to it, one byJBe GrQmyko on behal£ of fche pj. g. 
rR ern Tbo ’former contemplated the creation of an International 

Atomic Development A^bority^ ***2 
Rug of all sorvees oi raw maGerittiJ 

Of atomic energy and to establish control over these This Authority 
would ensure the use of atomic energy lor. peaceful purposes only and 
ph ould have the right to inspect and visit _ whatever , countries it 
ehose t do in the pursuit of its duties. The veto power Tested m 
the Bis Five-the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, Ghina 
and France-under the U. N. 0. Constitution cannot be used agam B fc 
U, decision of this Authority. The Soviet plan sought to interdict 





the use of ^atomic as well as other types of “weapons of wholesale 
destruction’* ; it suggested the creation of two Committees of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, one to deal with the exchange of scientific in¬ 
formation on the peaceful development of atomic energy and the other 
to take steps to prevent the use of atomic energy to harm humanity. 
It also ^opposed the proposal on “veto power’* as “Big power un¬ 
animity ‘ . had ^been made the corner-stone of the United Nations 
Organization. Soviet representatives are of opinion that this proposal 
would leave the United States as the sole possessor of 'Veto power” 
as it would not be difficult for her to enlist the support of other 
members of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Soviet plan agrees that strict and effective inspection is necessary 

to prevent the possibility by any country going out of its com¬ 
mitments with regard to the renunciation of the use of atomic energy 
for wide destructive purposes, but it contends that this inspection 

may be made into a pretext for interference with the internal affairs 
of the member States. So far as we understand the rival arguments 
in the matter, the U. S. A. plan is not against the declaration 
against atomic war, but it appears to be against surrendering its 
monopoly of atomic energy secrets and their application to war pur¬ 
poses till an International Authority has been set up charged with 
their sole control. The difference between the two plans are not easily 
understandable except under the search-light of U. S. A. and U.S.S.B. 
rivalry. The Soviet suspicion of America’s “Big Business’ * appears to 
be responsible for opposition to the Baruch plan. The Soviet Press, 
therefore, directs its attack against it, indicating the three capitalist 

trusts that are real owners of the atomic energy secrets—the Inter¬ 

national Badium and Uranium Consotium controls the raw materials, 
the Westing-House Electric Company has the monopoly of processing 
and extracting pure metallic uranium from the ore, and the Dupont 
Chemical Trusts have the sole right of the manufacture of atom 
bombs. It is this ineradicable mutual distrust that is at the root of 
the controversy between the two countries. Their cross purposes were 
indicated by the London New Statesman and Nation , a Socialist 
weekly, and there appears to be no possibility of reconciliation. 


‘The Americans claim the right to retain exclusive possession of the atomic 
bomb until the U. S. S. R. has been internationally ‘inspected and controlled’—a 
process which would reveal the location of all Russia’s carefully-concealed munition 
plants and defences. The Russian reply is to say : ‘If you wont to he sure that 
we are not making atomic bombs, we must be sure that you will not uso your 
bombs ftgainBt us when you have discovered where they can most effectively b ft 
dropped,’ 

“This is the real crux of the matter ; and, until it is solved, it is academic to 
a rgue whether agreement on atomic sanctions against ‘atomic violation* would in 
practice be much more effective than the provisions embodied in the Covenant of 
the old League for automatic sanction against aggression in general.** 




This mutual distrust constitutes the core of the tragedy that has 
been following the nations assembled in the United Nations Organ¬ 
isation and its various subordinate associations and 
committees. The Soviet Union’s stand in this 
matter asserts the right of sovereign States which 
have not been surrendered to the United Nationt 
Organisation as yet ; and without this surrender, it is 
difficult to envisage in the immediate future any 
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essening of the tension that exists to-day in the international world. The 
sacrifice of national, sovereignty can be worked only when the leading 
Powers are agreed upon it. This they have not been able to do, and 
the publicist sees no difference between the times that followed the 
first World War of the 20th century and those after the second. 
Again, thoughtful men in Britain have become conscious that 

world developments have placed their country in a weaker position. 
Two world wars have burnt out all the wealth that two centuries of 

world trade enabled their people to accumulate. This loss has made 

them dependent on the help of the United States. During the period 
under review the loan of about fifteen hundred crores of rupees made 
by the United States to Britain symbolized this dependence. This 

loan would be financing Britain’s purchases in the world’s markets, 
specially in the American, of food products and raw materials for her industries 
which she has to import in order to live and work. Again, spokes¬ 

men of the British Government have been telling the industrialists of 
Britain and her workers that they must ‘'export or die”, that it is by 
renewing their export trade and recovering some part of their shipping 
trade that they can pay for their imports and the other demands on 
their country’s finances such as the ‘ Sterling Balances” and the 
monies accumulated in the “Dollar Pool.” The Board of Trade has 

fixed a target for British exports at a figure in the order of 140 per 
cent over the 1938 export figure. In the absence of German and 
Japanese exports this figure might have been reached in a world 

that is hungry for consumer goods. But Britain has to contend with 
the United States and some of her own Dominions—Canada and 

Australia, for instance—which have developed industrially during the 
war. These are certain of the various factors thut have been stand¬ 
ing in the way of Britain paying her way through with a load of 
debts that during the second world war has reached a figure of about 
five thousand crores of rupees. Of this, India and Egypt claim more 
than two thousand crores. And our country’s “home polity” is being 
affected disastrously by this loan to Britain, accumulated during the 
war years at the expense of our poverty-stricken economy. 

Apart from politics, the unnatural political relation that exists bet¬ 
ween India and Britain, will lead to controversy and 
recrimination that is inevitable between a creditor and 
a debtor. The sixteen hundred crores of rupees that 
is due to India grew out of purchases made in 

India by British war necessities. Almost no payment 
was made on account of these purchases either in the form of pound, 
shilling, pence or in the form of exports from Britain. At the end 
of the war and even during it, India has to buy food products in 
the world’s markets, and Britain must have financed some of these 
transactions from the Indian accumulations. In addition, the United 
States had made purchases in India ; the Government in India had 
made for her air fields, roads, etc with a view to facilitate 

her war operations against Japan, waged from the soil of India. 
Lend-Lease bad paid for certain of these operations. The rest 
had been accumulated in the “Dollar Pool” to finance India’s 

purchases in the United States, the British authorities deciding how 
much was to be converted into dollars. The Anglo-American Loan 
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Agreement signed in July, 1946, had certain clauses not all of which 
have been published which concerned the ‘‘Sterling Balances'’ and the 
^Dollar Pool.' The Americans were naturally interested that the 
Dollar Pool” should be dissolved, that it should not bo tied to the 
' sterling and that they should be able to trade directly with India. 

This Dollar Pool was a contrivance by which all the dollars secured 
by all countries of the British Empire except Canada were not made avail¬ 
able to them ; on many an occasion these were used by Britain to 
make her own purchases in the United States and other dollar-dominated 
countries. So far as we understand, the British Dominions have Bettled 
this account either by making gifts of their dollars to Britain or by 
transactions of reciprocity. India and Egypt appear to have been re¬ 
served for separate treatment. It has been asserted that during the 
Anglo-American Loan negotiations, the latter suggested that India and 
Tjgypfc should be forced” to scale down their demands and accept the 
funding of the remainder at low interest for about 50 years. There 
has also been talk of repudiation of this debt or part of it on the plea 
that Britain incurred it in the defence of India from Japan and of 
Egypt from Germany and Italy. The United States appears to have 
accepted the validity of this plea. Another plea is being pressed forward by 
British publicists that their country is too weak economically to be 
a e to repay the debt. As against it the point is made that as Britain 
a to sell the holdings of her citizens in American concerns before 
meiica would agree to advance her money to finance her war pur- 

c ases,. so should she sell the holdings of her citizens, their invest- 
men s ln India. It has been estimated that their value is not less 
an s oOO crores, one-third of Britain’s second world war debt to India, 
is is where the controversy rests at present ; no official negotia¬ 
tions ave taken place, so far as it is known, though it is difficult 
o 36 leve that the subject did not crop up during the period when 
o members of the Cabinet Delegation were present in India (March 
o July, 1946j. We will leave the subject by indicating how the 

Sterling Balances grew from year to year from September, 1939 to 
1946. It will be noticed that in the latter years these stood at Bs, 1724 

crores. And it appears that by November, 1946, it got reduced to 

Bs. 1,623 crores, evidently by Britain making available to India about 
Bs. 100 crores in the form of advances, goods and services. 

September, 1939 to March, 1940.Bs. 140 crores 


1940— 41 

1941— '42 

1942— ’43 

1943— ’44 
194^—’45 
1945—’46 

This problem and its solution 
instinctively sympathetic appreciation of 

the ruling classes of the United States. At the 
Bretton Woods Conference that built up the pattern 
of an world economy, the representatives of the two 
countries were found to be of one mind in opposing 
the Indian demand for the release of a greater sum 
than Bs. 20 crores every year from the “Ster- 
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ling Balances” in order to enable India to hasten and organize 
her industrial re-construction. The National Planning Committee’s and 
other plans for the reconstruction of India’s modern life bad thought 
that ^ the “Sterling Balances” could be depended on to finance 
certain of these. Their hopes appear destined to disappointment if 
the Anglo-American plan is allowed to be imposed on us. This plan, so 
far as it affected this problem of “Sterling Balances” and Anglo- 
American contribution to its solution, may be found in Clause 
10 of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement seeking to lay down the 
principles that should regulate its solution. The relevant portion ia 
quoted below : 
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“The settlement with the Sterling Area countries will be on the basis of dividing 
tho accumulated balances into three categories: (i) Balances to be released at 
once and convertible into any currency for current transaction ; 

(ii) Balances to be similarly released by instalments over a period of years 
beginning in 1951 ; 

(iii) —Balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the settlement of war and 
post-war indebtedness and in recognition of the benefits which the countries 
concerned might be expected to gain from such a settlement.” 


Loans and Repara¬ 
tions—not an 
asset but a liability 


It is under the third item of this Clause that the British 
negotiators will try to press home their argument. And the reason 
for it was always present in the consciousness of 

British authorities, as we find Sir John Anderson, 

the then Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Chur¬ 
chill Ministry, expressing as far back as 1943 their 
anxiety in ^ this behalf. In course of his budget speech of that year 

he said : The greater part of the additional cost of India’s outer 

defences of the frontiers fell upon Great Britain which meant that 
a financial situation of some difficulty was being created for Great 
Britain in the future.” Pressed by the exigencies of a war for 
s^’vival, Sir John had no time or inclination to appreciate the 
difficulty’ ’ that was being created for India by the policy of 
his own country. And today when the two-centuries old relation 
between India and his own country has been coming to some ‘'sort 
of an end, we feel no inclination to raise a new controversy with 
regard to this matter of “Sterling Balances,’ 9 Recalling the whole 
story of loans and reparations in connection with the first world 
war, we have no reasons to think that the leaders of the victorious 

Powers will be able to make a better success of their repayments 

than on the last occasion. At the end of the 1914—*18 war the 
Allies with great beating of drums and blare of trumpets had 

announced that they would extort from Germany, solely responsible 
for the war, the utmost of reparations so thoroughly that she would 
squeal. They laid down elaborate time-tables and scales of payment. 
Britain had advanced moneys to her allies, and she generously 
agreed tha- she would not take any amount more than 
what she had borrowed from the United States. Germany could not 
pav without borrowing, and as the capitalist interests of the United 
States and to a lessor extent of Britain were anxious to lend money, 
she started borrowing therefrom. The game could not be prolonged 

for any length of time, and Germany had to default. France and Italy 
defaulted and failed to pay the debts and their interests ; and Britain 
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followed suit refusing to pay her war-time borrowings from the 
United States. On the present occasion also the ‘'Big Five” have 
started tlio same elaborated game; Germany and Japan being the 
culprits and victims are "expected to foot the bill for as long a time 
as their victors pleased. But we have no doubt that this cruel 
process will break down as on the last occasion. And we have 
often wondered why the wisdom of the “Big Five” could not devise 
a better plan to take in one swoop whatever they could get and 
forget. everything about reparations, and let Germany and Japan return 
as quickly as possible to their pre-war tempo of economic activity 
minus the war industries. As regards inter-Allied debts the same 
generosity should characterize these transactions, in the matter of Indo- 
British payments we cannot expect a different line of approach and 
treatment. This would have been possible if the political subjection 
of India to Britain, flaunted before the world by the latter’s politi¬ 
cians, had not twisted matters. Our political resentment will con¬ 
sciously and unconsciously influence negotiators from India to stand 
for a “pound of flesh” policy and make an effort to persist in it. 
But there is neither practicability nor generosity in it. Indian public 

men and publicists have got into the habit of regarding the “sterling 
balances” as “assets”, and building their plans of economic recon¬ 
struction with the help of these. The more wise course would 

be to forget their existence or better to dismiss these as “liabilities’*. 
It was not because Britain was the political mistress of India when 
she had extracted these money but because in these transactions 
the capacity to pay was the fact that counted the most. The fact 

that the United States had to write off items on the Land-Lease 
transactions with Britain and to grant her a loan of Rs. 1500 
crores to help her carry on is a pointer to the real state 

of things, of the latter s capacity to play. We do not know the details 

of the Lend-Lease write-oif. It may be true that by the loan the United 
States has simply financed her own trade operations with Britain ; 
it may also be true that by removing the “controls” almost at the 
same time, leading to a rise in the prices of American goods, the 
United States has bagged extra profits from Britain. Thus it may 

be said that the United States has been generous and at the same 
time smart. But all the same this Anglo-American deal has set a 
pattern for financial transactions that would be difficult to break. In 
the case of India, it may happen that considerations other than 

economic and financial will regulate Ihe negotiations characterized 
by a lack of dignity on the part of both the parties. For this, 
politics will be responsible—the politics of bitterness that has been 
the dominant note in the relationship between India and Britain. 

Writing in the middle of 1947, it is not easy to write with 
detachment of the many developments that happened between January 
What prepared 1946 and June, 1947. But as we have to write on 

the ground for the “home polity of India of the first half of 1946, 

demonstration we will try to resist the temptation of anticipating 

of this 1 tension events. The excitement and fervour developed during 

the trial of the personnel of the Indian Independence Army had 
demonstrated the miracle of the awakening in India attempted to be 
suppressed and controlled by the British authorities in India. The 
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long-suppressed emotion sought vehicles of expression in various 
departments of Indian life* Industrial labour that had worked under 
high pressure to meet Britain’s war necessities for long six long years 

broke bounds at last. Students and Youth organizations demonstrated 

their hatred of imperialist rule, lining up with Labour in their 
grievances against all forms of exploitation. The revolt in the Indian 
Nayy was a danger signal to the powers-that-be that the defence 

forces in the country were being affected. The students demonstra¬ 
tion in the Calcutta streets in the third week of February, 1946, in which 
there was deliberate police shooting on passers-by was another indication of 
the pace of events. The election campaign for the Central and 
Provincial Assemblies brought to a head the many issues, that has 

created the “great tension’’ in India, to quote from the British Prime 
Minister’s speech made in the House of Commons on March 15, 
1946. The war and its disappointments and distresses had prepared 
the ground. At the end of it there was a great acceleration in the 
movement of thought and activity in India because, as Mr.^ Attlee 
recognized, the “tide” had 'to some extent” been banked. up ^ during 
the War. The realization of the dangerous possibilities of this situation 
must have influenced the Labour Government in Britain to 
decide on sending a Delegation of Cabinet members to India 
which was announced in the British Parliament on February 19, 
1946. And we get from a speech made in the House of Lords by 
the Secretary of State for India, Lord Pethick Lowrence, a year later, 
to be exact, on February 25, 1947, a proper appreciation of the 

situation as it had confronted them when this particular^ announce¬ 
ment was made. It was “a really dangerous situation”; “there was 
in the realm of the Congress a violent revolutionary sentiment’’ 
which opinion was confirmed by what they came to know during 

their sojourn in India as members of the Delegation. 

"The Cabinet Delegation found that there was a swing to the 
extreme and a demand for revolutionary methods.” In order to enable 
Either go back our readers to understand the reason or reasons for 

or go forward” fixing a date-line for quitting India we propose to quote 

—that is the from various parts of this speech. For particulars it was 

question on occasion of recommending the acceptance of the 

February 20, 1947, declaration that the Government proposed to hand over 
to a Central Government or to Provincial Governments in India 
their powers and responsiblilies by June, 1948, that the Secretary of 
State made these statements on the 25th February, 1947, Here are 
the quotations from this speech : 

“Th* advice we have received from responsible authorities in India has 
bv.cu that, taking all circumstances into account, British rule cannot be 
maintained on its existing basis with adequate efficiency alter 1948. 

“The Government were confronted broadly with two alternatives*-they could 
either iro back or go forward. If we go forward we must rely rather more 
on the good f nse and co-operation of the diflerent parties in India or we 
must be prepared, in the event of oppositional disagreement, to start ail over again 
tie unhappy precedin ' of arrest, imprisonment, and imprisonment without 
trial, and come into direct conflict with w T hat is a rapidly growing and deter¬ 
mined body of the people in India.” 

v vast majority of people of all parties in this country, with perhaps a 
few exceptions, concur in the view that the Government should go forward, 




If Britain had attempted for a short while to restore the old position of 
complete control by the British Raj in India, it would be necessary to 
guarantee that we would stay in India for 10,15 or more years.” 


Here we have the appreciation of the facts and events that had 
been influencing the Labour Government in Britain since they assum- 

British commit- ed power in July, 1945 to make strenuous efforts to 

meats on mino- solve the Indian problem From certain points of 

rity position in view, the quotations above may be regarded as compli- 

India ments to the strength of Nationalist forces in India, 

demonstrations on behalf of which had been the most outstanding facts 
in India’s life during the last six months of 1945 and the first three 
months of 1946. Mr. Attlee in his speech in the House of Commons 
made on March 15, 1946, and' the spokesman of the Conservative 
Opposition, Mr. R. A. Butler, sometime Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the Churchill Administration, both of them spoke of the 
“great tension” and “the tense atmosphere” that prevailed in India, 
the former spoke of “the tide of nationalism” that has been running 
very fast in India and, indeed, all over Asia” and how “India is 
affected by what happens elsewhere in Asia.” The Asian developments 
that we have tried to sketch above has, thus, helped in quickening 
national impulses in India, which have been acting as a leaven for 
the “colonial” peoples in our continent. Mr. Attlee also harked back on 
their commitments made in 1940 and 194^. In August, 1940, the 
Churchill Administration had emphasized their contention that they 
could not give sanction to any constitution to which significant 
elements of India’s population would strongly object. In March 
1942, on the occasion of the Cripps Mission sent by the Churchill 
Government when Japan had made good her conquest of Burma and 
was poised for an attack on India, they “set no limit to India’s freedom to 
decide for herself her own destiny, whether as a free member and part¬ 
ner in the British Commonwealth or even outside it.” On the 14th 
of June, 1945, on the eve of elections in Britain, Mr. Amery, the 
then Secretary of State for India, reiterated their 1940 and 1942 
stand and spoke of a constitution or constitutions framed by Indians 
to which the main elements in India's national life were consenting 
parties.” This particular commitment of the British Government with 
regard to the minorities in India has acted as a “veto power” placed 
in the hands of the Muslim League and has been used as such on every 
conceivable occasion. Indian Nationalists since the Curzon regime 
have been feeling and giving expression to the. feeling in no uncertain 
language that the British concern for the. minorities in India, manu¬ 
factured by them on many an occasion, is the product of a sinister 
purpose, that of consolidating their irresponsible power and authority 
over India. The Morley-Minto constitutional changes, based on sepa¬ 
rate electorates for the Muslims, have twisted national and constitu¬ 
tional developments in our country into monstrous hybrids. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1917-*18) which elaborately dealing with 
the evils of this system advised the continuation of this device because 
on the occasion of the Lucknow Congress (1916) there had been a 
Congress-League agreement with regard to thU matter. Thus the policy 
of the British Government has been responsible for sowing this 
poisonous seed in a receptive field. The ruling classes of 



Britain. Conservative, Liberal, and Labour, have each in their own way, 
contributed their mite of poison. They feel now that they have made 
commitments to minority interest in India that leave them no choice 
but to help in breaking up the unity and integrity of India which 
history and nature appear to have made one and indivisible. The new 
rulership in Britain, recruited from the Labour Party, however appears 
to have realized that this policy should be put and end to. Other¬ 
wise, there is no sense in Mr. Attlee s statement—. We cannot 

allow a minority to -place a veto on the advance of the majority” 
on the occasion of the debate on the 15th of March 1946. Of course 
he referred to our diversities, and elaborated these in the following 
words : “I am well aware, when I speak of India, that I speak of 
a country containing a congeries of races, religions and languages, and 

I know all the difficulties thereby created.We are very mindful 

of the rights of minorities and minorities should be able to live free 
from fear.” When the words italicized above were flashod over 
to India, there was a feeling that at long last, the British Govern¬ 
ment appear to bo in a mood to withdraw patronage of the intran¬ 
sigent elements in India who had been holding up the progress of the 
democratic freedom in the country, that the policy of divide and rule 
was being given up. The Muslim League leadership duly took note 
of the direction of this new policy and re-iterated its thesis that 
the Muslims in India were not a minority ; that they claimed to be a 
nation and a separate at that. Mr. Attlee had said that the difficulties 
created by the diversities of Indian life could only be “overcome by 
Indians’’, that the British could not “decide how these difficulties 
may be overcome.’’ It is easy to raise a controversy with regard to 
the justice of this new attitude, to say that the British could not so 
easily be allowed to escape responsibility after doing their best or 
worst to twist inter-communal relations in India. Writing in the 
middle of 1947, we do not propose to rake up this subject. It is 
as painful as it is unfruitful. We desire to forget this chapter of our 
history, though Sbakespear’s words aro as true here that the evil 
that men do live after them ; the good is oft interred, with their 
hones. This will be the verdict of India on her two-centuries relation- 
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By the time the Cabinet Delegation arrived in India on March 
23, 1946, the results of the elections to the Central and Provincial 
Assemblies had been known. The Muslim League 
swept the board, except in the N. W. Frontier Province 
where the Muslims were 95 per cent of the population. 
The Congress captured almost all the other seats in 
all the Provinces, and thus it came to happen that 
except in Sind and Bengal, the Congress representa¬ 
tives formed Ministries. In the Punjab, the Muslim League represen¬ 
tatives formed the largest party, but it could not command a majority 
owing to the non-co-operation of the Unionist Party of about twelve 
members who had fought the election under the leadership of Sir 
Khm- Hyat Khan on an economic programme. The majority of this 
partv were Muslims belonging to the landed aristocracy of the Pro¬ 
vince. Thus it did the Congress party, about 54 strong, 
the Akali (Sikh) Party about 22 strong and the Unionist Party with cer- 
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tain independent members helped to form a Coalition with Sir Khizr 
Hyat Khan as Chief Minister. This was the formal constitutional 
position in India when the three members of the British Cabinet 
Lord Petbic Lawrence Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. A. V. Alexander 
First or of the Admiralty, reached India. Their presence in India 
demonstrated, from certain points of view, the anxiety of the Labour 
Government in Britain to settle the constitutional deadlock in' 'our 
country. But while they were welcomed in India, the filing was 
present all the same that the victory of the Muslim League in The 
e iactions did not make for its reasoned and rational solution And 
we were not kept for long in doubt as to the spirit of the activities' 
by which they will be trying to press home their arguments in 
favour of a partition of the country. This they did in course of 
their Convention of Muslim League Legislators held at New Delhi on 

f 10 /fch ° f Apn , 194j ’ and SUCCQadln 8 days. The first resolution ela- 
boratea the Muslim League thesis on the Muslims of India being a 
separate nation. ’ In order to prove it, the resolution un-ealled^for 
slandered Hindu society and certain of the defects and crudities in its 
social polity. It was so vulgar that we have often thought that it is 
a crowning mercy that Hindu Conferences did not demean themselves 
by descending to such a stupid perversity. The resolution asserted that 
si™ iff °! f 19 J Musltm3 ‘ stands in sharp contrast to the exclu- 
svffiT^a 1 ’ 9 ^‘ ndu Lharma and Philosophy”; that the Hindu "caste 
ZfTu fk* if . n / gatIon of nationalism, equality, and democracy 

Mm T°S ld9aS that l9lam 8tand3 for '” DuriQ g fche Actions 
ciotv n q fi-. '' ag,ao Propagandists had used this abuse of Hindu so- 

ignorant Muslif 0 ^ in3fcrum9nfc ior inflaming the passions of the 

f.?.i 7 “f 3363 ’ and securing their votes. Prom reading the 

tho resolutions and speeches of this Convention, we get the imprest 
sion that the leadership of the Muslim League would be continuing 
the same tactics in their campaign for “Pakistan,'' Herein came out 
glaringly the evil of separate electorates. Mr. Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy 
who became later the Chief Minister in Bengal showed that in the heat4 
atmosphere of the Convention there need be no decency and dignity; all othor 
speakers followed his cue. Ho was also indiscreet in that he made no 
secret of the sinister possibilities of the demand which ho was spon- 
soring in the resolution. 


Is Pakistan our last demand? I will not attempt to give an answer. But 
this is our latest demand. I will like the Congress to recall that we in the past 
asked for much less, and we were prepared to accept the superior number of Hin¬ 
dus in a democratic constitution.Now, there is nothing left for us except to de¬ 
mand separation.Muslims.would resist all attempts to deny them their 

rights.^ Muslims were not a dead nation, and the resistance would not be by mere 
words.” 


Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-zaman, leader of the Muslim League Party in fche 
U. P., who seconded this resolution must have felt that the slanderous 
references to Hindu religion and philosophy required an explanation ; 
and he attempted to supply it when he said that the references were 
intended to explain that the Hindus and Muslims were as poles asunder, 
Mr. Ismail Chundrigar of Bombay said the British had no right to 
15 
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and over the Muslims to a subject people over 
had ruled for 500 years. Mr. Mohammad Ismail of Madras declared 
that the Muslims of India were in the midst of a Jihad, a holy war. 
Mr, Shaukat Hyat Khan who claimed fco represent the martial class in the 
Punjab asked to be ‘‘given a chance'* and they will “show a rehear¬ 
sal now when the British Army is still there.” Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon declared that if they were driven to fight a “Central Govern¬ 
ment or Hindu Raj”, then the “havoc which the Muslims will play 

will put to shame what Chengiz Khan or Halaku did.'* 

The speeches delivered in this Convention held the mirror 

to a mind that for political purposes had used ignorance as 

a weapon and was prepared to poison neighbourly relationship. This was a 
bad preparation for the unity and integrity of even a “Pakistan” State where 
Hindus and Muslims will have to live and work and act together. 
It is this Muslim League tactics that has antagonized the majority 
population in India and not any concrete proposal for the removal of 
our political deadlock. The arrogance injected into the Muslim com¬ 
munity by the Muslim League leadership is the real rock on which, 
we are afraid, will be shattered the prospect of orderly political deve¬ 
lopment in India. And the greatest evil that Indian statesmanship, 
Hindu and Muslim, will have to contend with is this debauching 
the minds of a generation which for good or evil will be called upon 
to take part in re-building a social and economic life on newer foundations. 

The formal resolution passed in this Convention of the Muslim 
League Legislators declared that “The Muslim nation will never 
. submit to any constitution for a United India and 
India’s writ™ ml never participate in any single constitutiommak- 

integrity iog machinary set up for the purpose” ; it also demand¬ 

ed that the “zones comprising Bengal and Assam in 
the north-east and the Punjab, the N. W. Frontier Province, Sind and 
BeluchiBtan in the north-west of India.where the Muslims are a domi¬ 
nant majority, be constituted into a sovereign State.” ; that “two 

separate Constitution-making bodies be set up by the peoples of Paki¬ 
stan and Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective consti- 
tutions,’’ that the acceptance of this demand and “its implementation 
without delay are the sine qua non for the Muslim League^ co-opera¬ 
tion in the formation of an interim Government at the centre/’ Neither 
to the members of the Cabinet Delegation nor to the public in India were 
these demands unknown. The former had come all the same from 
London to New Delhi to get these modified by the Muslim League and 
fit these into the scheme of an all—India Centre which was regarded 
as necessary for the defence of the Indian realm and for the reconstruct¬ 
ion of the complex and unintegrated Indian economy. It was on these 
two points that the British Government, it was thought, was most 
interested. With regard to the former, the reason or reasons wore 
obvious. In the present uncertain condition of international affairs, British 
strategists could build their plans on the assumption that India free 
would not immediately withdraw from their scheme of defence, that 
India would be available for bases from which British interests could be 
defended. An India divided on lines demanded by the Muslim League 
would be weak for the purpose in view. The Cabinet Delegation’s State¬ 
ment of May 16, 1946, indicated the danger of this arrangement in no un- 
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certain language ; The two sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the 
two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for a succcessful defence in 
depth the area of Pakistan would be insufficient. It may, therefore, be 
asked—why then should the Muslim League be exposing their people to 
this risk ? The leadership of the League appeared to be satisfied 
with the thought that in the post-atomic bomb age "there was no 
country, be it Britain or the United States, that could defend itself alone.” 
There was also Britain’s interest in the economic and financial rehabilita¬ 
tion of India. Beggared by two world wars in course of a generation she 
stands in need of India as a market for her manufactures and as an area that 
would require her capital and the specialized knowledge of her scientists and 
technicians. It is even felt that India with her crying need of rapid industria¬ 
lization will not spurn British help if this comes accompanied by the settle¬ 
ment of her political status in consonance with democratic freedom and 
national self-respect which is Swaraj . Thus the friendship of India was 
felt to be worth buying even at sacrifice when world developments 
would no longer tolerate that four hundred millions of people 
should be subject to the capitalist imperialism of Britain. These 
must have been the major considerations that had worked on the Labour 
Government in Britain to make an attempt to make it up with 
Indian Nationalism. It must at the same time be recognized that 
the idealism of the working people of Britain who have never had 
a direct interest in India’s exploitation was a deciding factor in 
a ^ ov . ernmen k representative of their special interests and custodian 
of thoir honour as modern men and women who are anxious to 
throw off the bad old traditions of imperialist arrogance. 

. « It was under the compulsion of these complex factors that the 
Attlee Government decided to try their hand in solving India’s 
The Cabinet political problem. It must, however, be remembered 
Delegation’s that they had no clean slate to write on, that they 
were bound by the commitments of their pre¬ 
decessor Governments which had done not a little to 
stir up all the separatist conceits and ambitions 
in our country. The Muslim League represented the 
largest of these ; the Princely Order came next : the Scheduled Castes 
led the rear* Intermediate between them were the discontented ele* 
ments in the country who had been subjected to centuries of dis¬ 
crimination and neglect and who had been roused from their torpor 
under the combined influence of administration, exploitation, enlighten¬ 
ments under British auspices and by the awakened conscience of the 
Indian reformers. The Sikhs were a class apart. The members of the Delega¬ 
tion reached the Karachi air port on March 23, 1946 ; they reached New Delhi 
the next day, and on the 25th held a Press Conference to explain 
the genesis of their mission and the mood with which they came; with 
open minds they came, uncommitted to any particular views ; that did 
not mean that they came with a^ hesitant and indecisive frame of 
mind;” their aim is to secure “an agreed method of deciding on 
a new constitutional structure and the setting up of a more repre¬ 
sentative transitional Government at the Centre*” The next six days 
they devoted to holding conferences with Lord Wavell who became a 
member of their Delegation, with their own special advisers and with 
the Governors of Indian Provinces. On and from the 1st of April, there 


interviews and 
discussions with 
Indian 

representatives 
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igan interviews with representative Indians ; this continued up to the 
17th. During this period they bad interviews with 472 leaders in 
182 sittings. The variety of interests, classes and creeds seeking 
through their representatives to press home their various demands is 
manifest from these numbers. We do not know what they said ; wo 
do not think that the members of the Delegation individually or collect¬ 
ively had any arrangements made to have transcripts of reports of the 
various negotiations carried on apart from the formal representations and 
memoranda that must have been made available to them. In the 
absence of these, we are left in the dark with regard to the various 
demands that they heard and how they reacted to the reason or 
unreason of theee. It appears that the Delegation had put certain 
questions to the Chief Ministers and prospective Chief Ministers of 
Provinces and leaders of Opposition in the Legislature. These appear 
to be innocent enough, and do not help us to understand the 
trend of their mind and to connect these with their ultimate propo¬ 
sals made in the statement of May 16, 1946. For ready reference 
and as a touch-stone of their proposals, these questions are put down below : 




(i) Wliat were tlieir views on the new constitutional machinery in India ? 

(ii) Were they in favour of one Constituent Assembly or Union ? If so, od 
what basis ? 

(iii) Was an All-India Centre necessary ? On what basis ? With what 
powers ? In what manner should it be formed ? 

(iv) What should be the relation of the Units to the Centre ? 

(v) What were their views of the problem of the States*? 

(vi) Is agreement between Congress and League possible ? On what basis ? 

(vii) If no agreement is reached between the Congress and the League, what 
did they want the Delegation to do ? 


For about one month the members of the Delegation held con¬ 
versation with representatives of every opinion in India. Some of 
The Simla Con- these were informal as with Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan, 
lerence was held one of the leaders of the Congress Socialist Party 
to arrive at an who met Sir Stafford Cripps. The issues raised by 
agreement the questions above were canvassed and tested and 
must have been subjected to criticism by the leaders of the various parties 
and organisations. We do not know how the leaders in India faced 
up to these, fraught as these were with momentous consequences to 
the people. Newspapers have speculated on what they said and did 
during these momentous four weeks. But as we have no authorized 
reports of these, we may not venture into any criticism of their 
method of approach to the questions discussed. It appears that the 
representatives of the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League who were accepted by the Delegation as the two organisations 
competent to speak for the Indian people for purposes of major 
decisions in the constitutional and political sphere could not agree with 
regard to these as these had been framed in the questions above. 
This fact came out in the letter that Lord Petbick Lawrence wrote on the 
27th April, 1946, to Maulana Azad, President of the Congress and to 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnab, President of 'the Muslim League 

in course of which he said that “they should make up one further 
attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and the 
Congress* 0 And as a basis of negotiation” they suggested “a scheme 
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based upon the following fundamental principles 9 ’. The future consti¬ 
tutional structure of British India to be as follows : 


A Union Government dealing with the followmg subjects: 
Foreign Affairs , Defence and Communications. There will be two 
groups of Provinces , the one of the predominantly Hindu Provinces 
and the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces , dealbig with 
all other subjects which the Provinces in the respective groups 
desire to be dealt with in common . The Provincial Governments 
will deal ivith all other subjects and will have all the residuary 
sovereign rights . 


It was contemplated that the Indian States will take their appropriate 
place in this structure on terms to be negotiated with them. 
A conference was held at Simla to thresh these matters out. It 
sat for a week—5th to 11th May, 1946 ; its failure was announced 
on the 12th May. It is not clear from the letters published so far 
at whose suggestion did this grouping of Provinces find a place in 
the list of “fundamental principles” indicated above The Congress 
President had objected to it and dissociated his organisation from it 
as was evident from his letter dated April 28, in course of which 
he wrote : “We consider it wrong to form groups of Provinces under 
the Federal Union, and more so on religious or communal basis. ’ 
But it appears to have had no influence on the Secretary of State 
for India; he persisted in making it as one of the ‘terms'' proposed 
by the Cabinet Delegation as a “basis for a settlement,” because we 
find the following “agenda’’ circulated to the members taking part in 
this particular conference : 


1. Group of Provinces : (A) Composition. (B) Method of Group subjects. 
(C) Character of Group organisation. 

2. Union: (A) Union subjects. (B) Character of Union Constitution. 
(C) Finance. 

3. Constitution-making Machinery: (A) Composition. (B) Functions: (i) 

In respect of Union ; (ii) In respect of Groups ; (iii) In respect of Provinces. 


The Simla Con¬ 
ference showed 
that the Cabinet 
Delegation had 
reverted to the 
Wav ell tormnla 


The Conference met on the 5th May, and on the 6th we find 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad writing to Lord Pethic-Lawrence that 
they “were feeling mystified and disturbed at the 
vagueness of our talks and some of the assumptions 
underlying them.” It appears that “repeated refer¬ 
ences" had been made to “Groups of Provinces 
functioning together and their having “an executive 
and legislative machinery.” He asserted that this 
method of “grouping” had not so far been discussed by “us”, 
meaning the representatives of the Congress, but all the talks seemed 
to assume all this.’ 9 It was a strange procedure, and we wonder 
why the Congress representatives did not dissociate themselves more 
categorically from these ‘'assumptions • Perhaps, that would have 
made the Simla Conference as good as still-born as it ultimately 

proved itself to be. It appears also that even during this c’ay’s 

discussion, somebody had resurrected the idea of “parity between 

Hindus and Muslims” in regard to the Executive and Legislature. 
It was a reversion to the Wavell formula that had been canvassed 
during the abortive Simla Conference of 1945. At that- time the 
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•‘Succession Gov¬ 
ernment or 
Governments of 
British India”— 
the use oi these 
words was 
significant 


cial apologia said that this ‘‘parity” suggestion would not be 
allowed to be a “precedent.’’ The Congress President recorded bis 
objection to it in his letter dated May 6, in course of which he 
said : “Another point we wish to make clear is that we do not 
accept the proposal for parity as between groups in regard to the 
Executive and Legislature. ,, The representatives of the Muslim League 
appear to have brought forward their scheme for the partition of 
India ; the Congress expressed the opinion that it “was not open to 
the Conference” and to enter into any such suggestion, and that “if this 
( suggestion of partition ) is to come, it should come through the 
Constituent Assembly free from any influence of the present governing 
power.” 

This appeared to have marked the first two days of this 

Conference, and the members of the British Cabinet Delegation 
appear to have been moving toward the idea of 

“succession Government or Governments of British 
India 1 ' as it appears from their “Memorandum on 

States’ Treaties and Paramountcy” sent to the 

Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on May 12, 
1946. It appeared that they had begun to fondle 

this idea much earlier. In an explanation they said 
that the document “was drawn up before the Mission began its 
discussions with party leaders” and represented what they had 

“communicated to the representatives of the States at their first 
interviews with the Mission.” In the Delegation's first Press Con¬ 
ference held at New Delhi on the 25th of March, 1946, Lord 

Pethick Lawrence had said that they came with “open minds and 
are not committed to any particular views.’’ A time-table of their 
Indian activities that we have seen tells us that they started with 
interviewing Indian leaders on and from the 1st of April, 1946 with 
a “72 minutes” interview between Gandhiji and Lord Pethick 
Lawrence. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, saw them on the 2nd ; and it must have been 

on this day, i, e, within seven days of their Press Conference that 
the idea of “Succession Government or Governments ’ had developed 

in their minds or had been planted therein. Even if they did not 

come with the idea of dividing India, we have it on their own 

testimony that it attained maturity to be brought forward on the 
2^d April as a fit subject for discussion. Wo do not know why the 
representatives of the Princely Order should have been chosen as the 
lib vehicle to canvass the idea. Whatever be the time-table of the 
birth and growth of the idea of the division, the Indian publicist 
knowing his history of British policy in his country, will be more 
disposed to dismiss the Secretary of State for India’s assurance about 
“open minds” and having had no “particular views” with regard to the 
solution of the Indian problem as so much diplomatic verbiage. It 
would be more realistic to think that the three members of 

the Delegation and their advisers, brought out from London and 

also found in New Delhi, would be acting out the logic of British 

policy prom the 2nd April to May 12, the idea of division must 
have recurred again and again, to be hotly debated, and ultimately 



dismissed in the Statement by the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy published on May 16, 1946. 

The alternative suggested for a “central nexus” was, however, a 
sickly plant which could acquire strength and vigour only by sincere 
Grou )in of Pro- devotion to its care. The leaders of the Congress 

vlucos-Conipuleory appeared to have fought rearguard actions in defence 
or optional—tho of India’s unity and integrity. The supreme leader 

centre of the 0 f t he Muslim League found “seeds of Pakistan’* in 

controversy May -j-g p j an TtlQ f ormer had repeatedly said 

in course of statements and resolutions that they could not think 
in terms of “compulsion' 1 to be used on any “unit}’ 1 for adhering to the 
Union or Federation of India. They had left the definition of this 
“unit”—whether it will be territorial or racial or religious or linguis¬ 

tic—vague, whether the present territorial or provincial division of 
British India was to be maintained intact or not. The Muslim 
League negotiators appear to have tried to press home this Congress 
concession to their own advantage ; and they thought that the proposal 
for the “Grouping” of Provinces secured them the lever to be used 
for their “Pakistan”. If the Provinces, even as these were constituted 
today, were given freedom of choice to “group’*, it would satisfy the 
conditions laid down by the Congress. The Cabinet Delegation appear 
to have been careless in the use of words referring to their 
’‘Grouping” proposal. In Para 15, Clause (5), they said something 
different from that said in Para 19, clause (iv) & v) : 

Para 15, Clause (5) —“Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
nnd legislatures, and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects to be 
taken together.” 

Para 19, sub-Clause {iv) & (v)—“.thereafter the Provincial representatives 

will divide up in three Sections.. 

These Sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions-, and 

shall decide whether any Group Constitution Bhall be set up for those Provinces. 

provinces shall havo the power to opt out of the Groups (by a decision taken by the 
Legislature of the Province after the first general election under the new 
constitution. 

The Muslim League representatives were not troubled by the 
apparent conflict between these two Paras and their clauses and sub¬ 
clauses. As the division into Sections (B) and (C), 
Cabinet Delega- ghown in the Table of Representation in sub-paragraph 

their “Intentions” (0 °* ^ ara 19 in the Statement of May 16, appear 

to satisfy their demand for “Muslim zones” in the 
north-west and north-east of India, they appeared to have boen satisfied 
while protesting that their full demand for sovereign” States should 
have remained unfulfilled. The Congress, however, pointed out to 
this contradiction between the two Paras of their Statement. Maul ana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the President of the Congress, writing to the 
Secretary of State for India on May 20 called attention to the 
“discrepancy’’ between Para 15 clause (5) and those in Para 19 and 
clauses (iv) and (v). But the latter tried to get out of the difficulty, 
created by their careless use of words, by saying that the interpretation 
pub on these by the Congress that the “Provinces in the first instanoe 
can make the choice whether or not to go to the Section in which they 
are placed does nob accord with the Delegation’s intentions.” Whether 
or not in a State paper the “intentions” of -the framers thereof 
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ill be acceptable by a court of law, say, by the Privy Council, is 
more than we can say. But the controversy raised by these two inter¬ 
pretations has lost all interest now, when writing in the middle of 
1947 one can view it with detachment. The Cabinet Delegation and 
the Governor-General persisted in saying that “the Statement of the 
16th. May does not make Grouping compulsory ;*’they said that freedom 
is left to the Provinces to '‘opt out*' sometime after the elections 
under the new constitution to be framed by the Sections in their 
constitution-making capacity. How it does not accord with Provincial 
autonomy was explained by the President of the Congress in his 

letter dated May 20 ; he illustrated it by what may or will happen 

in the framing of the constitution for Provinces by the Sectional 
Assembly. 

“As Section B. and C. have been formed it is obvious that one Province will 
play a dominating role in the Sections, the Punjab in Section B and Bengal in 
Section C. It is conceivable that this dominating Province may form a Provincial 
constitution entirely against the wishes of Sind or tho N. W. Prouder Proviuce or 

Assam. It may conceivably lay down rules for elections and otherwise, thereby 

nullifying the provision for a Province to opt out of a Group . ...” 

The Cabinet Delegation contented itself saying that the division 
into “Sections* * and the “Groups** was required by considerations that 
Failure dne to were “well-known”, _ evidently referring to the Muslim 
Double-dealing- League demands. Ultimately, their Government in 
“breach of London settled the controversy by “an act of State’*, 

,alth ? by saying that they stood by their own interpreta¬ 

tion ; that the suggestion of the Congress that the two interpretations 
should be submitted to the Federal Court in India was brushed 
aside, the British Government saying that they would not do it, and 
even if they did, they refused to bind themselves by any decision 
by the Federal Court in this matter. This was done by their 

Statement of December 6, 1946. And tho failure of the Cabinet 
Delegation’s plan was complete by this time. There were many 
causes for it. The Indian publicist had been feeling all along during 
the negotiations that there was a lack of frankness, that the British 
negotiators were being smart, specially Sir Stafford Cripps ; Mr. 

Mohammad Ali Jinnah charged them with “a fragrant breach of faith. 
What was the provocation for making this grave oharge, we 
do not know* Gandhiji thought loudly that he saw darkness all 
round” that he “could not see light.” What created this confusion 
and myopia, we have not been told. The Muslim League felt itself 
betrayed, denied the fruits of promises made to it* The leadership of 
the Congress appeared to have felt exasperated. The public was not 
taken into confidence. The Delegation of the British Cabinet returned 
discomfited, though they tried to put the best face on this failure. 
The Muslim League withrew their acceptance of the May 16, (1946) 
Plan, and decided on “Direct Action. 9 ' The shape that they have 
given to it has taken the Chenghiz Khan or the Halakku pattern, 
as threatened by Sir Feroze Khan Noon. The people trained under 

Congress leadership had not been prepared for such a catastrophe ; 

they were caught unready. And they suffered for it. Thus has the 
hand of the neighbours been burned against one another. The 
fight against British imperialism got transformed into a civil war in 
India*_ (Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb), 
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The Indian National Congress 

Working Committee— Bombay , — 12th . to loth. March 1946 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bombay from March 12 to 
15, 1946. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. The members present were Shris 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi 
Sifcaramayya, Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 
Asaf Ali, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. Gandhiji was present at the 
afternoon sittings of the Committee. The Committee passed the following resolutions: 

(1) Food-Crisis 

Whereas the war and its after effects have already created a serious food 
situation which has been materially aggravated by the failure of rains in many 
parts of India with the result that the country is faced with both food and cloth 
famine, it is essential that the policy of the Government and the people should be 
one at this time of crisis. Hunger makes no distinction between high and low 
Hindu and Muslim, or any other. But the real burden of suffering however, 
inevitably will fall on the poor. In the circumstances the Working Committee 
would like to make its policy clear. 

1. The first thing in these difficult times is for the people not to lose heart. 
Everyone should realise his personal duty and perform it to the best of his ability, 
believing that if everyone acted likewise ludia will be able to surmount all difficulties 
with courage and confidence and be able to save thousands of poor lives. 

Every villager and townsman should, therefore, do the best he can for his 
neighbour and for himself. 

2. Everyone who possess any land should in the shortest time grow such 
foodstuffs on it as he can. Cultivable land lying waste should be speedily brought 
under the plough and every facility should be given for this purpose by the State. 

3. After fulfilling his own minimum requirements from his produce ho should 
make the remainder available for otherB who may be in need. 

4. Preference should be given to food crops over money crops wherever 
practicable. 

5. People should sink ordinary wells and dig tanks wherever there is scarcity 
of water and all facilities for this purpose should be given by the State and local 
bodies. 

6. It is the duty of the rich to-day to live simply and divert their energy and 
wealth towards productive and constructive activities for the relief of distress. 

7. Every effort should be made to Becure supplies from abroad , but we should 
not feel helpless in any case. On the contrary, we must produce all we can in 
India and be prepared to face all emergencies with the resource available. It must 
be remembered that even the receipt of additional imports or the raising of 
additional crops will not serve the purpose in view unless the supplies reach in time 
the Btarving places and are equitably distributed there. 

8. Ali food should be economically used and expenditure on occasions of 
marriages and other ceremonies must be avoided. . 

Processes of canning and preservation of fruits should be encouraged and 
widely adopted 00 that full use may be made of all available fruits and no part 
thereof may be wasted. t . .. . 

10. It is the duty of the State to put all their available resources of man¬ 
power, technical skill and mechanical appliances, whether civil or military, for 
growing, preserving and transporting food to wherever necessary. All exports of 
cereals, foodstuffs, oilseeds, oilcakes, groundnuts, oil and other edibleB should be 
absolutely prohibited. 

11. The State should sink deep wells and adopt other means of water supply 
wherever necessary. Demobilised and discharged personnel from the defence services 
including the I. N. A. should be utilised for increasing the production of foodstuffs. 

12. The Committee expects the nation to make all necessary sacrifice for 

relieving distress in the country and for making successful any reasonable schemes 
uf rationing and procurement and any measure for checking hoarding, blackmarketing 
and corruption that may have to be taken on band. . 

13. ft is dear that just as it is the duty of the public to co-operate in all 
helpful ways, so it is the primary duty of the Government to understand and fulfil 
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essential needs of the people. Measures for meeting the serious situation eamiot 
be fully successful and effective unless power vests in the people. 

14. So far as want of cloth is concerned it is the duty of the State and the 
peorlo alike to render every assistance to the villagers in order to enable them to 
produce by their own effort enough Khadi in the villages* lie State Bhould provide 
facilities for eolten growing cr cotton itself end instruments of production and 
instructors whero necessary. 

15. Congress Committees and Congress men are advised to help in every way 
to give effect to the recommendations in this resolution. 



( 2 ) International Situation 

The Working Committee have noted with grave concern the growing tension 
in the international situation, resulting in open recrimination between the Great 
Powers and attempts on their part to secure or hold on to colonial areas and 
vantage points and create satellite States, which may lead to possible future conflicts. 
The war that haB recently ended has, in spite of the professions made in the 
course of it, neither ended the imperialist domination of subject countries nor the 
era of power politics. The old imperialism still continues and in addition new typeB 
of imperialism are growing. The recent U. N. O. Conference in London is startling 
evidence of the fact that instead of a new order of free and united nations evolving, 
there is disunity among the leading nations and a lack of freedom over vast areas. 
Oil is still the lure of imperial domination, and security and preservation of the 
so-called life-lines of empire or strategic outposts are made the excuses for expansion 
aB well as retention of colonial areas. This continuation of the old and discredited 
policy which has led already to two disastrous World Wars, is likely to result in 
yet another war, on a more colossal and destructive scale. 

It is evident that peace and freedom cannot grow out of these seeds of 
continuing conflict and war. Imperialist policy has to be discarded not only in the 
interests of subject nations but also to rid the world of the peril that might over¬ 
whelm humanity. It has thus become urgently necessary to end foreign domination 
over the countries of Asia and Africa, and for foreign armies to be withdrawn from 
all such countries, and notably from Indonesia, Manchuria, Indo-China, Iran, and 
fSypt. India still remains the crus of the problem of Asian Freedom and on the 
ndependence of India depends the freedom of many countries and the peace of the 


(3) Indians in {South Africa 

the d?«nhiv? 01 ? 13 ?- ttee of the Indian National Congress are of opinion that 
and ft Rlnr nn th .e Indian settlers in South Africa constitute n blot on humanity 

the Vinprnv°nf c T lv \l lzatl °? of the West. As the submission to his Excellency 

• v n W °f 1 c Indlan Deputation from South Africa shows, the disabilities are 
nnv\ n r °u ta i e of P r °£ re0aiv e prejudice against Asiatics defined as ‘‘any Turk and 
:. j ember of a race or tribe whose national home iB in Asia but which does not 
rnon G *i Dy member of the Jewish or Syrian race or a person belonging to the 
e or class known as the Cape Malay’’, and of broken promises and declarations, 
nniili i Zatl °? requires for its protection a series of legal enactments imposing 
L in c and economic restrictions on coloured and Asiatic peoples must contain 
L r,?/ future wars and its own destruction, 
u f Committee are of opinion that the contemplated breach of trade relations 
oween India and the Union of South Africa is the mildest step that tha Govern- 
I j- , India could have taken. The Committee would ask the Government of 
woi,lH l0rthwlth t0 withdraw their High Commissioner, if the Union Government 
Tablfl n 0t r BUB P end the proposed legislation, pending the convening of a Round 
Union k° n f er cnce between the two governments to consider the whole policy of the 
Tho^ rnmenfc against non-White peoples of the earth. 

Premia 6 f ^ 0mai ittee are painfully surprised to find Field Marshal Smuts, tho 
anti Aof r l i be Union, dismissing, on the untenable plea of regarding the proposed 
earifv nf If bil1 08 a domestic affair, the right of the Indian Government and, by 
Con in , rea0 oning, of the other Allied Powers, of friendly intervention, The 
it ™ k 6 ^old that at this time of the day it is not open to any State, however powerful 
itu Per e * to re * U8e to listen to ihe public opinion of the world as voiced through 
tB ainerent States with reference to any legislation regarded by them as an inhuman 
uaracter or as amounting to a slur on the self-reBpect of the races comprising 
8u ch a State. 

The Committee venture to advise the victorious Allies to take notice of the 
-ouiemplited action of the Government of South Africa inasmuch as the late war 
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>uld hove been fought in vnin i£ now tho persistence by the Union Government; of 
couth Africa in the bar sinister againBt Asiatic races and coloured people inhabit¬ 
ing that sub-continent is maintained. 

To the Indian Deputation from South Africa the Committee would say that 
whilst they (the Committee) and, indeed, the whole of India, irrespective of parties 
or communities, are with them in their just struggle and would lend them all the 
moral weight they can, they should realise that the brunt of the unequal struggle 
will have to be borpe by them, and the Committee feel assured that the Indians 
in South Africa will worthily carry out the example set by them years ago of 
vindicating their self-respect and that of the Motherland by the noble rule of 
self-suffering. ' 

The Committee would, however, fain hope, even at the eleventh hour, that in 
the place of the indefensible law of the jungle, which the policy as revealed by the 
contemplated legislation enunciates, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
and its white settlers would listen to reason and the appeal of the moral law by 
which mankind lives. 


(4) Recent Disturbances 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress are of opinion that 
tho recent disurbances created by the people in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and other 
places ^ were in every way harmful and were an obstacle in the way of Congress. 
These included arson and incendiarism whether of private shops or public places, 
looting especially destruction of food stuffs, frightening pedestrians, compelling 
Europeans to remove their hats and otherwise molesting them. All these acts were 
manifestly against the policy of non-violence adopted by the Congress and were 
derogatory to national dignity. Whilst there is nothing but unmixed condemna¬ 
tion of popular frenzy, this Committee without prejudging the military action taken 
in order to deal with the recent outburst of violence, are of opinion that the popular 
belief, generally and justly, has been that such action has been taken in excess of 
necessity and in order to strike terror in the hearts of the people and therefore the 
military have bulleted passers-by or even innocent people, men, women or children 
standing in their own gallerieB. Any such action at the present moment, instead of 
cowing down the populace, haB the effect of infuriating it. The Committee, 
therefore, ask the Government to institute an inquiry into the military action taken 
in the various places and hope that the inquiry will be open and public and will 
have on it representatives with judicial qualifications and enjoying public confidence. 
At the same time the Committee hope that the people will observe restraint befitting 
the Congress and help the conference between the Cabinet mission and the 
representatives of the people to carry on their work in a calm atmosphere. 

Gandhi]! on Food-Crisis 

Gandhiji has written a great deal on the present food situation in the country 
in the ' Harijan f and has also issued statements to the press. He has given several 
concrete suggestions for meeting the food crisis . The suggestions deserve the closest 
consideration of the people as also of the government . Wc give below the full text 
of some of his statements on the food situation. 

Food situation brought the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy to me. 
I had many meetings and appointments up to a fairly long time. These I could 
not disregard and I do not know how to fiy and hope I may never have to do so. 
Therefore, in reply to an imperative invitation from His Excellency, I asked that 
he should send me someone who could speak for him and so the P. S. V, came 
yesterday. Food situation alone brought him to me. Could I say something in 
order to lift the question out of the political arena and out of the genera! dintrust 
of Government intentions and policy ? As the matter brooks no delay I give here 
the purport of what I Baid. Ho far bb the Congress policy iB concerned HiB 
Excellency should invite Mnulana Habib and if he cannot come ask him to name 
his deputy. I personally feel that the present irresponsible executive should be 
immedintfly replaced by a responsible one chosen from the elected members of the 
Central Legislature. 1 also personally feel that this responsibility should be 
shouldered by the elected members of the Central Legislature irrespective of parties, 
for famine of cloth and food i common to the millions of India. Whether the 
Government can accept the sugeetion and whether the different political parties 
that compose the Central Legislature consider it practical or not is more than I can 
say. Bat this much I can say without fear of contradiction. I have little doubt that if 
the mercantile community and the official world become honest if only in face of 
the impending alamity, we aro such a vast country that we can just tide over the 
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tTifficulty even if no help comes from the outside world, which is itself groaning. 
Grain and cloth dealers must not hoard, must not speculate. Food should be 
grown on all cultivable areas wherever water is or is made available. Flower 
gardens should be used for growing feed crops. f Jbis has been done during the 
period of war. *1 lie present is, in seme respects, worse than the war period. Before 
we have eaten up the grain we have in stock we must economize like miEers. All 
ceremonial functions should be stopped. Women can play the highest part in the 
alleviation of the present distress by economizing their households. In nine tentbB 
of our activity we con manage our daily affairs .without the aid of the Government, 
whatever its colour may be, if only it will refrain from interfering with the people. 
Panic must be avoided at all costs. We must refuse to die before death actually 
takes toll and think of the skeletons of India and the least little thing we may do 
to help, and all will be well with India. Let us not hypnotize ourselves into the 
belief that because we can indulge ourselves our next door neighbour can do like¬ 
wise. Cloth famine, 1 know, is a mockery for, if only the Government and mill- 
owners will act honestly and intelligently, no one need go naked for want of cloth. 
Wo have cotton enough and idle hands.enough and skill enough to make in our 
villages all the cloth we need. 


II— What Ought to be Done 


What ought to be done : Food crisis should be regarded as a certainty. In 
the circumstances the following things should be attended to at once: 

1. Every person should confine his wants regarding food to the minimum, 
consistent with his or her health requirements; and where, as in cities, milk, 
vegetables, oil and fruit are available, grains and pulses should be reduced as they 
easily can be. Starch can be derived from starchy root such as carrots, paraipe, 
potatoes, yam, bananas; the idea being to exclude from present diet and conserve 
those grains and pulses which can be kept and stored. Vegetables too should not be 
eaten as an indulgence or for pleasure when millions arc denied the use of these 
things altogether and are threatened with starvation due to storage of cereals 
and pulses. 

2. Everyone who has access to any water should try himself or hersed to 

grow some edible for personal or general use. r Ihe easiest way to do so is to collect 
clean earth, mix it with organic manure where possible— even a little bit dried 
cowdnng is good organic manure—and put it in any earthen or tin pot and throw 
some seeds of vegetable such as mustard and cresB etc., and daily water the pots. 
r Ihey will be surprised liow quickly the seeds sprout and give edible leaves which 
need not even be cooked but can be eaten in the form of salad. . 

0. All flower gardens should be utilized for growing edibles. And in this 
connection I would suggest to the Viceroy, Governors and high oinciolB to take the 
lead. 1 would ask the heads of agricultural departments at the Centre and. 
Provinces to flood the country with leaflets in the provincial languages telling 
laymen how and what to grow T easily. 

4. Reduction should bo taken up not merely by the civilian population but 
equally, if not predominantly, by the military. 1 soy predominantly for the military 
rank under rigid military discipline can carry our measures of economy. 

k aii r\ f corf I o miph nil HPPflp. nil nnkp.s. nuts etc. should bo stopped, 
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III— Famine of Grain and Cloth 

During my wanderings in Bengal, Assam and Madras, I heard tales of distress 
due to shortage of food and cloth. Reports come to me from other paits of India. 
They support the same tale. Dr. Bojendrapraead tells me that the Government 
report expressing fear of shortage of iood immediately doubled the market price. 
This is a bad sign. Such speculation should be a thing of the past. The mercantile 
community should be competent to curb such creed. Let them not add to the 
distress caused by the Government mistakes or incompetence. There are mercantile 
associations and chambers. If they act patriotically, they can help most to prevent 
panic and speculation. 

It is the fashion to blame nature for famine. Scarcity of rain iB by no means 
a monopoly of India. In other countries, though people welcome rains they havo 
made themselves fairly independent of rainfall during a season or two. Here, 
Government have used themselves and the public to the idea that famines come 
when there is shortage of water-fall. Had the mind been framed otherwise, they 
would have made adequate provision for short-falls. They only tinkered with the 
problem and naturally so. For, the official world was taught to think no better. 
Originality there could be none in a close monopoly organization like the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It is the largest autocracy the world has kuown. Democracy has 
been reserved only for Great Britain. And when it rules and exploits millions 
Delonging to other races, it becomes an unmitigated evil. It corrupts the whole 
island with the idea that such exploitation is the beBt thing for an enlightened 
democracy to do. It would be well to remember this fundamental fact, if I have 
correctly estimated it. If we recognize this, while dealing with the immediate 
problem we shall be patient with the present actors. There is no call here for 
patience with the evil. The distinction will enable us the better to deal with 

the evil. , , , 

We must then first put our own house in order as far as may be, and at the same 
time demand from the foreign Government that since they mean what they Bay, let them 
at once replace the irresponsible executive.wilh elected and responsible members from 
the Central Legislature, however archaic and based only on a limited franchise it 
may be. There is nothing to prevent the Viceroy from doing this today. I do not 
propose to answer the difficulties in anticipation. “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” This one act will restore confidence and allay panic. 

“Grow more food” was not a bad cry during the war. It is a greater necessity 
now. This can be best done only by a national executive. Even its mistakes will 
not loom so large as those of a nominated executive, however able the latter may 
be. As it is, even their ability and integrity are in question—rightly so or wrongly 
iB beside the point in this connection. Everything possible should be done to draw 
water from the bowels of the earth. There is talent enough in this country for the 
purpose. Provincial selfishness should give place to the national want. 

In addition to, not in the place of these measures, grain should be imported 
from wherever it can be had. > . 

Cloth famine cau and ought to be averted by telling the millions to spin and 
weave in their own villages, the State supplying them with cotton where it is not 
grown or available and with the simple instruments of production on hire or long¬ 
term purchase. The A. I. S. A. with its seasoned workers should be summoned to 
render assistance and guidance. This will take a few months, l the work is taken 
up in earneBt. Indigenous mills will be called upon to assist this national process 
by a wise distribution of their cloth in cities and villages while the transition 
process iB going on. Argumentation on the capacity of mills to supply all the cloth 
required should cease in face of the calamity which is existent and daily growing m 
intensity* Mills cannot find employment for the millions of unemployed villagers. 
The educative value of the charkha is not to be surpassed, but for the spell of hypno¬ 
tism which rules our minds today, wo shall all realize this obvioiiB truth, Bet our¬ 
selves working out the concrete proposition and thereby restore confidence to the 
millions and may be even to the world which has neither enough food nor cloth. 

Recent Disturbances 

Recent disturbances in Bombay brought forth from Gandhiji statements which 
throw valuable light on the non-violent 1 technique * for the freedom struggle. One of 
these is in reply to the reported statement of Jlrs, Arana Asaf Alt . 

”1 have followed the events now happening in India with painful interests. 
This mutiny in the Navy and what is following is not, in any sense of the term, 
non-violent action. Inasmuch as a single person is compelled to shout Jai Hind 
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or any popular slogan, a nail is driven into the coffin of Swaraj in termB of the 
dumb millions of India. Destruction of churches and the like is not the way to 
Swaraj as defined by the Congress. Burning of tramcars and other property, 
insulting and injuring Europeans, is not non-violence of the Congress type, much 
lees mine, if and in so far as it may be different from the Congress. Let the 
known and unknown leaders of this thoughtless orgy of violence know what they 
are doing and then follow their bent. Let it not be eaid that India of the Congress 
spoke to the world of winning Swaraj through non-violent action and belied her 
word in action and that too at the critical period in her life. I have deliberately 
used the adjective ‘thoughtless*. For, there is such n thing as thoughtful violent 
action. What I see happening now is not thoughtful. If the Indian members of 
the Navy know and appreciate non-violence, the wuy of non-violent assistance can 
be dignified, manly and wholly effective, if it is corporate. For the individual it always 
is. Why should they continue to serve if service is humiliating for them or India ? 
Action like this I have called non-violent non-co-operation. As it is, they are 
setting a bad aud unbecoming example for India. 

A combination between Hindus and Muslims and others for the purpose of 
violent action is unholy and will lead to and probably is a preparation for mutual 
violence—bad for India and the world. 

The rulers have declared their intention to ‘quit’ in favour of Indian rule. 
Let the action be not delayed by a moment because of the exhibition of distressful 
unrest which has been lying hidden in the breast. Their might is unquestioned. 
ItB use beyond the bare requirement will be unworthy and even wicked if it is made 
to suppress the people or a portion of them, The people have been far too long 
under the foreign heel. 


I congratulate Shrimati Aruna Asaf Ali on her courageous refutation of my 
statement on the happenings in Bombay. Except for the fact that she represents 
not only herself but also a fairly large body of underground workers, I would not 
nave noticed her refutation, if only because she is a daughter of mine—not less eo 
oecause not born to me or because she is a rebel. I had the pleasure of meetiug 
ncr on several occasions while Bhe was underground. I admired her bravery, 
resourcefulness and burning love of the country. But my admiration stopped there. 
t .r being underground. I do not appreciate any underground activity, 

l Know tnat millions cannot go underground. Millions need not. A select few 
may tancy that they will bring Swaraj to the millions by secretly directing their 
activity, will this not be spoon-feeding? OnL 1 open challenge and open activity is 
tor all to follow. Heal Swaraj must Be felt by all—man, woman and child. To 
labour for that consummation is true revolution. India haB become a pattern for 
all exploited races of the earth, because India’s has been an open, unarmed effort 
which demands sacrifice from all without inflicting injury on the usurper. The 
millions in India would not have been awakened but for the open, unarmed struggle. 
Every deviation from the straight path has meant a temporary arrest of the 
evolutionary revolution. 

I do not read the 1942 events as does the brave lady. It was good that the 
people rose spontaneously. It was bad that some or many"resorted to violence. It 
makes no difference that Shri Kiehorlal Mashuruwala. Kakasaheb and other workers, 
in their impatient zeal for the moment, misinterpreted non-violence. That they did 
bo j only shows how delicate an instrument non-violence is, My analogy is not 
jneant to cast any reflection on any person. Everyone acted as he or she thought 
" eBt * Supineness in the face of overwhelming organized violence would have meant 
cowardice. I would be weak and wrong if I failed to give my estimate of the 
doings of 1942. 

Aruna would '‘rather unite Hindus and Muslims at the barricade than on the 
constitution front.'* Even in terns of violence, this is a misleading proposition, 
it the union at the barricade is honest, there must be union also at the constitutional 
front. Fighters do not always live at the barricade. They are too wise to commit 
suicide. The barricade life has always to be followed by the constitutional* That 
front is not taboo for ever. 

Emphatically it betrays want of foresight to disbelieve British declarations and 
precipitate a quarrel in anticipation. Is the official deputation coming to deceive a 
great nation ? It is neither manly nor womanly to think so. What would be lost 
by waiting ? Let the official deputation prove for the last time that British declara¬ 
tions are unreliable. The nation will gain by trusting. The deceiver loses when 
^here is correct response from the deceived. 
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Let ub face facts. The coming mission iB claimed to bo a friendly mission, 
entertaining the hope that they will discover a constitutional method of delivery. 
The problem is knotty, probably the knottiest that has over confronted statesmen. 
It is possible that the mission will put forth an insoluble conundrum. Ho much 
the worse for them. If they are intent upon finding an honest way out of the 
difficulties of their own creation, I have no doubt there is a way. But the nation 
too has to play the game. It it does, the barricade must be left aside, at least for 
the time being. I appeal to Aruna and her friends to make wise use of the power 
their bravery and sacrifice has given them. 

It is a matter of great relief that the rating have listened to Sardar Patel’s 
advice to surrender. They have not surrendered their honour. So far as I can see, 
in resorting to mutiny they were badly advised. If it was for grievance, fancied or 
real, they should have waited for the guidance and intervention of political leaders 
of their choice. If they mutinied for the freedom of India they were doubly wrong. 
They could not do so without a call from a prepared revolutionary party. They 
were thoughtless and ignorant if they believed that by their might, they would 
deliver India from foreign domination. 

Aruna is right when she says that the fighters this time showed grit as never 
before. But grit becomes foolhardiness when it is untimely and suicidal as this was. 

She is entitled to say that the people u are not interested in the ethics of 
violence”, but the people are very much interested in knowing the way which will 
bring freedom to the mass—violence or non-violence. The people have, however 
imperfectly, hitherto gone the way of non-violence. Aruna and her comrades have 
to ask themselves every time whether tho non-violent way has or has not raised 
India from her slumber of ages and created in them a yearning, very vague perhaps, 
for Swaraj. There is, in my opinion, only one answer. 

There are other passages in Shrimati Aruna’s statement which, as it appears 
to me, betray confusion of thought. But their treatment can wait. 

Needless to say that I have dealt with the message believing it to represent 
her opinion. If it does not, I apologize to her in advance. My argument however, 
is not affected even if it is found that the reporter has not correctly interpreted her! 
For my argument is, after all, impersonal and directed only to the portions which 
are calculated to mislead the public, irrespective of their authorship. 

Mbs. asaf Ali’s Press Interview 

The following is the press interview referred to above by Gandhiji . 

Mrs. Asaf Ali stated at a press conference that she would guarantee, despite 
the anti-social elements, to bring all disturbances to an end if only the British 
military forces were with-drawn from the City and the ban on meetings removed. 

She regretted very much that Gandhiji should have called this combination of 
Hindus and Muslims for the purpose of violence unholy, She said that Bho 
would rather unite the Hindus and the Muslims at the barricade than on the cons¬ 
titutional front. This unity is more politically sound than the one based on political 
and other concessions. The anti-British front is the only front on which Hindu- 
Muslim unity if it is to be genuine and lasting and not patched up can bo 
achieved, 

Mrs, Asaf Ali added that she was unable to understand Gandhiji calling upon 
the It. I. N. ratings to resign if their condition was humiliating. If they did that 
they would have to give up their only means of livelihood. Moreover they were 
lighting for principles. If they resigned now there would be hundreds in these days 
of unemployment to take their places, who would be subjected to the same discri¬ 
mination and treatment and the R. I. N. ratings would not have achieved anything. 
It simply does uot lie in the mouth of Congressmen who were th'emselves going to 
the legislatures to ask the ratings to give up their jobs. It does not help the cause 
of the country at all. 10 

“Gandhiji further nays,” said Mrs. Asaf Ali, “that the rulers have declared 
their intention to ‘quit’ in favour of Indian rule. This statement la not borne out 
by facts. t the I N A., Netaji Day and the Present R. I. N. disturbances aro a 
p re In do to their quitting, then it is really a grim way of giving up their rule. The 
way of renunciation 13 the way of the Snnyasi mid uot of the Bren Gun and the 
bullet. The people are no more interested in the ethics of violence and non-violence. 
They just want to resist oppression. They are no more cowards. They face bullets 
as they never have faced lathi charges before. They have adopted a certain amount 
of recklessness in their resistance. They are dying but do not bom plain. 1942 has 
given the people a new life.” 




Tlie Cabinet Mission in India 

New Delhi—23rd. March to 29th. June 1946 

In January 1946, a Parliamentary delegation, representative of all 
political parties in Britain and members of the House of Commons and 
Lords, visited India and toured through the country studying the Indian 
situation, gathering from friendly and non-partisan approach to every 
school of polities in Indian experience, good, bad-or indifferent. When they 
returned they must have spoken of these, of the revolutionary and violent 
possibilities in what they saw and heard in India. The Labour Government 
seemed to have been impressed, and announced the proposal for the Cabinet 
delegation to India with a view to help Indian politicians ^make up their 
differences and agree amongst themselves to work an ‘instrument of 
decision” that will enable them to receive political power that would not 
be “incompatible in any way to the sovereign dignity of India \ to quote 
the words of Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the Delegation, in a statement 
made at Karachi on March 23, 1946. 

Announcement by the Secretary of State 
House of LordB—19Ui. February 1946 

On February 19, 1946 Lord Pethick Lawrence, the Secretary of State 
for India announced the decision of the British Cabinet in the House of 
Commons to send to India a Cabinet Mission consisting of the Secretary 
of State for India Lord Pethick Lawrence, The President of the Board of 
Trade Sir Stafford Cripps and the First Lord of the Admiralty Mr. A. V. 
Alexander to discuss with representatives of India the positive steps to be 
taken for giving effect to the programme outlined in the Viceroy’s speech on 
17th February 1946 on the eve of the Provincial and Central Assembly 
elections. The announcement read : 

"Tlie House will recall that on 19'h September. l945 s on his return to India 
after discussions with the British Government, the Viceroy made a statement of 
policy in the course of which he outlined the positive steps to be taken immedi¬ 
ately after the Central and Provincial elections to promote, in conjunction with 
leaders of Indian opinion, early realisation of full Self-Government in India. 

“Those steps include : first, preparatory discussions with elected representa¬ 
tives of British India and with Indian States in order to secure the widest measure 
of agreement as to the method of framing a Constitution. 

“Second, the setting up of a Constitution-making body and third, the 
bringing into being of an Executive Council having the support of the main 
Indian parties. 

“Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year and in some of 
the provinces they are also over and responsible Government are in the process of 
formation. In other provinces, polling dates are spread over the next few weeks. 
With the approach of the end of the electoral campaign, the British Government 
have been considering the most fruitful method of giving effect to the programme 
to which I have referred. 

“In view of the paramount importance, not only to India and to the Br tish 
Commonwealth, but to the peace of the world, of a successful outcome of dis¬ 
cussions with leaders of Indian opinion the British Government have decided with 
the approval of His Majesty the King to send out to India a special u.i?sloji ot 
Cabinet Ministers consisting of the j-'eerctary of State for IndL (Lord l ethicK 
Lawrence), the President of the Board of Irade (Sir Stafford Cripps) and the hivst 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) to act in association with the 
Viceroy in this matter.” 

17 
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House of Commons—15th. March 1946 

On March 15, 1946 the Prime Minister Clement Attlee explained the 
British Government’s policy behind their decision to send a Cabinet 
delegation to India. The following is the text of the speech :— 

“I find from our friends in this House who had been out to India and 
returned, from let ers received from Indians and from Englishmen in India of all 
points of view, complete agreement on the fact that India is today in a state of 
great tension and »hat this is indeed a critical moment. At the present moment 
the idea of nationalism is runmng very fast in India and indeed all over Asia. 

“Mr. Butler did not suggest that the Government should publish any exact 
terms of reference of the Mission. We have set out the general purposes and it is 
our intention that tiny should be given as free a hand as possible; 

“I am quite sure'tkat everyone in this House realises the difficulty of the 
task which the members of the Mission have undertaken in conjunction with the 
Viceroy and that no one will desire to say anything whatever that will make that 
task more difficult. , _ 

“I entirely agree with Mr. Butler in saying that the Mission should go out 
in a positive mood. That, indeed, is the mood in which they are undertaking 

this Mission.” ^ , , , - , . 

Mr. Attlee said : “I thank Mr. Butler for his very helpful, wise and construc¬ 

tive speech. He has done great service in Indian affairs for many years and he 
comes of a family that has given many most distinguished public servants. 

“I think that the tone in which he addressed the House is just what is needed 
today at this critical stage in the relationship uf these two countries at a time of 
very high tension. 

* it i s time emphatically for very definite and clear action. I do not intend 
to make a long speech. 1 do not think it would be wise to do so and in particular 
it would be most unhelpful to review the past. It is so easy to go back over ihe 
past and in accordance with one’s predictions to apportion blame for past failures 
in long drawn-out discussions on this extraordinarily difficult problem—the problem 
of development of India to a completely self-governing nation 

*Tn the long period of the past, it is so easy to point out and say that at 

this stage or that stage opportunities were missed by faults on one side or 

the other. , , ,, , . 

“I have had very close connection with this problem for nearly 20 years and 
I say there have been faults on both sides, but this time, we should look to the 
future rathe? than harp back to the past. Thus I would say : It is not good 

applying the formula of the past to the present position. The temperature of 

1946 is not the temperature of 1920. 1930 or even 1942. The slogans of < arlier days 
are discarded, .Sometimes, words that seemed at that time to Indians to express 
the height of their aspirations are now set on one side and other words and ideas 
thrust forward. . . 

“Nothing increases the pace and movement of public opinion more than a 
great war. Everyone who had anything to do with this question in the early days 
Between the war knows what effect the war of 1914 IS had on Indian aspirations 
and ideas. The tide that runs comparatively slowly in peace, in war time becomes 
vastly accelerated and especially directly afterwards, because that tide is to some 
extent banked up during war. , . 

*‘l am quite certain that at the present time the idea or nationalism is running 
very fast in India and indeed all over Asia. t 

“One always has to remember that India is affected by what happens elsewhere 
in Asia. I remember when I was on the Simon Commission what effect the 
challenge that had bren thrown out by Japan at that time had had on the Asiatic 
people ; and the tide of nationalism that at one time seemed to be canalised 
among a comparatively small portion of the people of India mainly a few of 
the educated classes, has tended to spread wirier and wider. 

“I remember that in the Simon Commission report that although there 
were great differences in expression of the nationalistic sentiment between what 
wore called extremist and moderates and although in many instances there might 
be such stress of communal claims as may seem almost to exclude the concep¬ 
tion of nationalism u found that Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Maratthas 
politicians or civil servants—among all of them conception of nationalism had 
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been growing stronger and stronger and today I think that the national idea has 
spread right through, not the least perhaps among some of those soldiers who 
had done such wonderful service in the war. 

“I would like today, therefore, not to stress so much the differences between 
the Indians, but let us all realise that whatever the difficulties and divisions may 
be there is this underlying demand among all the Indian people. 

“There will be matters undoubtedly on which it is necessary to refer back 
but the position at the present time is that when we desire to get the utmost 
co operation and goodwill between all leaders of Indian opinion it would be 
unwise to try and tie down those who are going out too rigidly. 

■‘The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Ministers is that you send 
out persons of responsibility who are able to take decisions. Of eourse, there 
must be an area in which there may have to be a reference back.” 

Mr. Butler had stressed the great part India had played in the war. “It is 
worth remembering” said Mr. Attlee, “that twice in 25 years India has played a 
great part in the defeat of tyranny. Therefore, is it any wonder that today she 
claims—a nation of 400,000,000 people that twice sent her sons to die for 
freedom—that she should herself nave freedom to decide her own destiny, 
(cheers). 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their utmost 
endeavours to lielp her to attain that freedom as speedily and fully as possible. 
What form of government is to replace the present regime is for India to decide, 
but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith a machinery for making that 
decision. 

‘‘There you have met with the initial difficulty of getting that machinery set 
up but we are resolved that a machinery shall be set up and we seek the utmost 
co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her future situation and her 
position in the world. Unity may come through the United Nations or through 
the Commonwealth but no great nation can stand alone by hereself without shar- 
mg what is happening in the world. I hope that India may elect to remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 1 am certain that she will find great ndvan- 
p f?®. * n doing so, but if she does, she must do it of her own free will, for the 
Jintisn Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains of external 
compulsion. It is a free association of free people. 

• i 0 . er ! ian d she elects for independence—and in our- view she has 

a right to clo so—it will be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and 
easy as posible. 

Mr. Attlee continued: ‘We have united India and given her that sense of 
nationality which she largely lacked in the previous centuries and she has learnt 
from us principles of democracy and justice. 

“When the Indians attack our rule they base their attack not on Indian 
principles, but on the basis of standards derived from Britain.” 

Mr. Attlee said he was impressed by an incident which occurred when he 
recently visited the United States. He was having dinner with a number of dis¬ 
tinguished Indians and the talk turned on the way in which principles worked out 
in Britain were applied on the continent of America. It was pointed out that 
America had a great heritage from Britain, the Premier added. 

“But my Indian friend said that Americans sometimes forgot that there was 
another great nation that had inherited those principles and that was India. We 
feel we have a duty, right and privilege, because we also bring to the world and work 
fbose principles that were evolved in Britain. 

“I am well aware that when I speak of India I speak of a country containing 
congeries of races, religions and languages and I know well the difficulties thereby 
created but these difficulties can only be overcome by Indians, the Prime Minister 
went on. 

‘‘We cannot dictate how these difficulties shall be overcome. Our first duty is 
to get a machinery of decision set up and that is the main purpose of the Minis¬ 
terial Mission and the Viceroy. 

“We want to see set up an interim government—one of the purposes of the Bill 

which has been discussed today—to give the Viceroy greater freedom in order that in 
the period which is to elapse while a constitution is being worked out, you may have 
a government enjoying the greatest possible support in India. I would not like to 
fetter the Viceroy’s decision in any way in regard to the choice of portfolios. 

“In many Indian States, great advance has-been made and there is a most filtered 
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ting experiment in Travancore. Of course, feelings in India with regard to nationa¬ 
lism cannot be confined by boundaries that separate the States from the provinces. 

“I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of princely India will be able to 
work out a solution of the-problem of bringing together the various constituent 
parts and there again we must see that Indian States find their due place. I do 
not believe for a moment that the Indian princes would lag behind in the forward 
march of India. 

‘•This is a matter which Indians will settle themselves. I am very well aware 
of the minority problem in India. I think all Indian leaders are realising more 
and more the need for getting a settlement of these minority problems if India is 
to have a smooth passages in future years and I believe that due provision will 
be made for them in the Constitution. 

The Mission will certainly not neglect this point. But you cannot make 
Indians responsible for governing themselves and at the same time retain over here the 
responsibility for treatment of minorities and powers of intervention on their 
behalf. 

“We are mindful too of the position of the services and of the men who have done 
great service to India. India should be sensible of the responsibility she has to 
those who have served her, 

‘'The Government which takes over the assets of the Government will also take 
over the liabilities. That again is a point to be dealt with later on. It does not 
concern the immediate setting up of the instrument of decision. 

“With regard to the treaty, we are not going to hang out for anything for 
our own advantage which would be to the disadvantage of India. 

“Let me stress again the crucial nature of the task before us. This problem is 
of vital importance not only to India and the British Commonwealth and Empire 
but to the world. In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravaged by war, we have here the 
one country that has been seeking to apply the principles of democracy, 1 have 
always felt" myself that political India might be the light of Asia. It is most unfor¬ 
tunate cirmumstauces that just at the time when we have to deal with these great 
political issues there should be grave economic difficulties. In particular we have 
very grave anxiety over India’s food supply. 

•‘The House knows that the British Government arc deeply concerned in this 
problem and the Minister of Food is now over in the United States" with the Indian 
Delegation. We shall do our utmost to help India. t 

“I do not think I should refer to the social and economic difficulties except 
to say that I believe that these difficulties can only be solved by Indians them¬ 
selves because they are so closely bound up with the whole Indian way of life 
and outlook. Whatever we can do to assist wc shall do. My colleagues are going 
out to India resolved to succeed and I am sure everyone will wish them 
god speed.” 


Tripartite Correspondence 

New Delhi—27th. April to 12th. May 1940 

The members of the Cabinet Mission arrived in India on March 23 
and began their work with a series of interviews with the leaders of 
communal and political parties. The Mission as it said had no concrete 
proposals to place before the leaders. The talks were therefore as they 
said of a general and exploratory nature. On April 27, after the talks wore 
over the following letter was received by the Congress President and the 
Muslim League President from the Cabinet Delegation :— 

From Lord Pethick Lawrence to MaulaDa Abnl Kalam Azad and Mr. Jinnah 
dated 2.th. April 1940 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy have carefully reviewed 
the Opinions expressed to them by the various representatives they have inter¬ 
viewed and have come t> the conclusion that they should make one further attempt 
to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and the Congress. 

They realise that it would be useless to ask the two Parties to meet unless 
they were able to place before them a basis of negotiation which could lead to 
Buch an agreement. 

I am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League to send four negotiators 
to meet the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy together with a similar number from 
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the Congress Working Committee with a view to discussing the possibility of 
agreement upon a scheme based upon the following fundamental principles. 

The future constitutional structure of British" India to be as follows :— 

A Union Government dealing with the following subjects : 

Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. There will be two groups of 
Provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindu Provinces and the other of the 
predominantly Muslim Provinces, dealing with all other subjects which the 
provinces in the respective groups desire to be dealt with in common. The Provin¬ 
cial Governments will deal with all other subjects and will have all the residuary 
Sovereign rights. 

It is contemplated that the Indian States will take their appropriate place in 
this structure on terms/ to be negotiated with them. 

1 would point out that we do not think it either necessary or desirable 
further to elaborate these principles as all other matters could be dealt with in the 
course of the negotiations. / 

If the Muslim League and Congress are prepared to enter into negotiations on 
this basis, you will perhaps be so good as to ht me know the names of the four 
people appointed to negotiate on their behalf. As soon a6 I receive these 1 will 
let you know the locus of the negotiations which will in all probability be in 
Simla, where the climate will be more temperate. 


Maulaua Azad's Reply to Lord Petlilck Lawrence, 28tb. April 1946 


The Working Committee of the Congress considered the proposals 
embodied in the foregoing letter. The following reply was sent to Lord 
Pethick Lawrence on the 28th. April 1946 :— 

I thank you for your letter of April 27th. I have consulted my colleagues of 
the Congress Working Committee in regard to the suggestion made bv you, and 
they desire me to inform you that they have always been willing to discuss fully 
any matters concerning the future of India with representatives of the Muslim 
League or any other organisation. I must point out, however, that the “funda¬ 
mental principles’* which you mention require amplification and elucidation in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 

As you are aware, we have envisaged a Federal Union of autonomous units, 
kuch a Federal Union must of necessity deal with certain essential subjects of 
which defence and its allied subjects are the most important. It must be organic 
and must have both an executive and legislative machinery as well as the tinance 
relating to these subjects and the power to raise revenues for these purposes in its 
own right, Without these functions and powers it would be weak and disjointed 
and defence and progress in general would suffer. Thus among the common subjects 
in addition to Foreign Adairs, Defence and Communications, there should be 
Currency, Customs, Tariffs and such other subjects as may be found on close 
scrutiny to be intimately allied to them. 

Your reference to two groups of Provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindu 
Proviuces and the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, is not clear. The 
only predominantly Muslim Provinces are the North-West Frontier Province, bind 
and Baluchistan. Bengal and Punjab have a bare^ Muslim majority. We consider 
it wrong to form groups of Provinces under the Federal Union and more so on 
religious or communal basis. It also appears that you leave no choice to a 
Province in the matter of joining or not joining a group. It is by no means 
certain that a Province as constituted would like to join any particular group. In 
any event it would be wholly wrong to compel a Province to function against its 
own wish. While we agree to the Provinces having full powers in regard to all 
remaining subjects as well as the residuary powers, we have also stated that it 
should be open to any Province to exercise its option to have more common 
subjects with the Federal Union. Any sub-federation within the Federal Union 
would weaken the Federal Centre and would be otherwise wrong. We do not, 
therefore, favour any such development. 

Regarding the Indian States we should like to make it clear that we consider 
it essential that they should be pa^ts of the Federal Union in regard to t!ie 
Common subjects mentioned above. The manner of their coming into the Union 
can be considered fully later. 

You have referred to certain “fundamental principles” but there is no 1 leution 
of the basic issue before us, that is ; Indian independence and the consequent With- 
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drawal of the British army from India. It is only on this basis that we can discuss 
the future of India, or any interim arrangement. , 

While we are ready to carry on negotiation8 with any party as to tbo future 
of India, we must state our conviction that reality will be absent from any nego¬ 
tiations whilst an outside ruling power still exists in India, 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress Working Committee, 
namely, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan to accompany me in any negotiations that may take place nB a result 
of your suggestion. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reply to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 29th. April 1946. 

I thank you for your letter of the 27th April, which I placed before my Work¬ 
ing Committee yesterday morning. 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the further attempt that the Cabinet 
Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy are making to bring about an agreement 
between the Muslim League and the Congress by proposing a meeting of the re¬ 
presentatives of the two organisations for the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 
They, however, desire me to invite your attention to the position taken up by the 
Muslim League since the passing of the Lahore Resolution in 1940 and, thereafter, 
successively endorsed by the All-India Muslim League sessions and again by the 
convention of the Muslim League legislators, as recently as the 9th of April, 1946, 
as per copy enclosed. The Working Committee desire to point out that many 
important matters, both of principle and detail, in your brief letter, require eluci¬ 
dation and clarification, which in their opinion, can be achieved at the meeting 
proposed by you. 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Working Committee, in their 
anxiety to assist in finding an agreed solution of the Indian constitutional problem, 
have authorised me to nominate three representatives on behalf of the Muslim 
League to participate in the negotiations. The following are the four names : 1. 
Air. M. A. Jinnafa, 2. Nawab Alohammad Ismail Kban, 3. Nawabzada Liaquat 
AliKhan, and 4. fcJardar Abdur Rab NiBbtar.” 

From Lord Pethlck-Lawrenee to Maulaua Azad, 29tli e April, 1946. 


Lord Pethick Lawrence in his reply clarified the scope and intention of 
the proposed conference : 

Thank you for your letter of 28th April, The Cabinet Delegation are very glad to 
know that the Congress agree to enter the joint discussion with representatives of 
the Muslim League and ourselves. „ x 

We have taken note of the views you have expressed on behalf of the Work¬ 
ing Committee of Congress. These appear to deal with matters which can be dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference, for we have never contemplated that acceptance by 
Congress and the Muslim League of our invitation would imply as a preliminary 
condition full approval by them of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are 
our proposed basis for a settlement, and what we have asked the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee to do is to send its representatives to meet ourselves and represen- 
tatiees of the Aluslim League in order to discuss it. 

Assuming that the Muslim League, whose reply we expect to receive in the 
courBe of the afternoon, also accept our invitation, we propose that these discussions 
should bo held at Simla, and intend to move there ourselves on Wednesday next. 
We hope that you will be able to arrange for the Congress representatives to be 
in Km la in time to open the discussions on the morning of lhursday, May 2nd.” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Mr. Jinuali. 29tli, April, 1946. 


Thank you for your letter of the 29th April. The Cabinet Delegation are very 
' lad to know that tbo Muslim League agree to enter the joint discussion with the re¬ 
presentatives of the Congress and ourselves. 1 am glad to say I have received a 
letter from the President of the Congress to say that they are also willing to parti- 
, inatt in the proposed discussions and have nominated Maul aha Azad, Pandit 
Nehru. -ar.Inr Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaflar Kbau as their 

' e| ’ 1C \Vfc hBve fl t «ken note of the resolution of the Muslim League to which you draw 
oiu attention. We have never contemplated that acceptance by the Aluslim League 
and the Congress of our invitation would imply, as a preliminary condition, full 
approval bv them of the termB set out in my letter. These terms are our proposed 
busts for a settlement and what we have asked the Aluslim League Workiug Com- 
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mittee to do is to agree to send its representatives to meet ourselves and represen¬ 
tatives of the Congress in order to discuss it. 

Wc propose that these discussions should be held at Simla and intend to 
move there ourselves on Wednesday next. We hope that you will be able to 
arrange for the Muslim League representatives to be in Simla in time to open the 
discussions on the morning of Thursday, May 2nd. 1 

The Tripartite Conference 

Simla-5th. May to 12tli. May 1946 

Tho four Congress representatives, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan moved up to Simla to participate in the proposed. Confe¬ 
rence. At the request of the Working Committee and the Cabinet 
Mission Gandhiji too proceeded to Simla. The Muslim League representa¬ 
tives headed by Mr. Jinnah also attended. 

The Conference between the representatives of the Congress, the 
Cabinet delegation and tho Viceroy and the representatives of the * Mus¬ 
lim League commenced on May 5 and ended on May 12. 

Correspondence and Documents Connected With the Conference 

„ agenda issued by the mission 

Groups of Provinces— 

(*») Composition. 

(b) Method of deciding Group subjects, 

(e) Character of Group organisation. 

Union— 

(a) Union subjects. 
y} Character of Union Constitution. 

(c) finance. 

Constitution-making Machinery. 

(a) Composition 

(b) Functions 

(i) in respect of Union 
(u) in respect of Groups 
(iii) in respect of Provinces. 

May 1946 er fr ° m ^ President ot Con S ress to Lord Pothiek-Lawrence, dated 6th 

My colleagues and I followed with care tho proceedings of the conference 
yesterday and I tried to understand what our conversations were leading up to 
I confess to feeling somewhat mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our 
talks and some of the assumptions underlying them, While we would like to 
associate ourselves with every effort to explore ways and means of finding "a basis 
for agreement, we must not deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or tho representa¬ 
tives of the Muslim League into the belief that the way the conference has so far 
proceeded furnishes hope of success. Our general approach to the questions before 
us was stated briefly in my letter to you of April 28th. We find that this 
approach has been largely ignored and a contrary method has been followed. We 
realise that some assumptions have to be made in the early singes as otherwise 
there can be no progress. But assumptions which ignore or run contrary to funda¬ 
mental issues are likely to lead to understanding during the later stages. 

In ray letter of April 2Stb, I stated that the basic issue before us was that of 
Indian Independence and the consequent withdrawal of the British army from 
India, for there can be no independence so long as there is a foreign army on 
Indian soil. We stand for the independence of the whole of India uow and not in the 
distant or near future. Other matters ore subsidiary to this and can be fitly 
discussed and decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

At the conference yesterday I referred to this again and we were glad to find 
that you and your colleague^, as well as the other members of the conference, 
accepted Indian Independence as the basis of our talks. It was Btated by you that 
the Constituent Assembly would finally decide about the nexus or other relationship 
that might be established between a free India and England. While it iB perfectly 
true, it does not affect the position now, and that iB the acceptance of Indian 
^dependence now. 
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Tf that is bo then certain consequences inevitably follow. We felt yesterday 
that there is no appreciation of these consequences. A Constituent Assembly is not 
X, » Mfe oS""too" «l indeper.dei.ee ; tb.t ...... on tort Ibe «d '» •*» 

wfpn^R Tt has^to be preceded by a Provisional Government which must function, 

S f., .. po.“bl., .5 of to Mi». .»4 -told oodemfe .. mat. 

M *rirto'z* sxsKr’.ssa«'».«. «>. »-stoop.” f i 

Provinces func ion nK together, and'it was even suggested that such group would 
wl an «pcntiva and legislative machinery. This method of grouping has not so 
faf been discussed by us but still our talks seemed to presume all this. I should 
like to make H very clear that we are entirely opposed to any executive or legislative 
like to make it veiy c tii . { b federation. That will mean a 

“wKtion il g not somethTng more and we have already told you that we do 
8l1 ? leeenf this It would result in creating three layers of executive and legislative 
bodies an a rangem^nt wl ich w 11 be cumbrous, static and disjointed, leading to 

^®5^r.ssiff rt srs&& ■sss?- 8 

S 2§5 ‘JSSS SS 

governing power. . th t we ,j 0 not aC cept the proposal 

Another point we w,sh to “^^he e^utive or legislature. We realise 
,-or parity as between g P done remove fears and suspicions from the 

that everything P^'Vd community But the way to do this is not by unreal 
methodl which go against the basic principles of democracy on which we hope to 
build up our constitution. 

T ottnr from Lord Petbick-Lawrence to the President of the Muslim League 
and the Congress, dated 8th May 1946. ^ ... . . . 

Aiv colleagues and I have been thinking over the best method of laying before 
the C^n fere nee" what in our judgment seems the most likely basis of agreement as 

shown by the d f 0 b « r e ati t ° 0 n9 th 8 ® ^conclusion that it will be for the convenience of the 
partieTif we commit this to writing and send them confidential copies before the 
Conference meets agam. ui t0 Iet you have this in the course of the morning. 
But as^this 0 will°give 'you too shortatime to study it adequately before the pro- 

posed resumption^ the Conference at 3 o'clock {*”' "iffhour’fH o'clock) tomorrow 
will agree that the meeting be postponed until the same hour ocic> 1 

r/ternoon, Thursday, 9th May, and I hope that you will concur in phis change of 
time which wo are convinced is in the interests or nil partie . 

Letter from the Private Secretary to Lord Petblck Lawrence to the President of the 
Congress and the Muslim League dated 8th. May 1946 : 

WLh torc.ce .. .be sector, .1 ^ H £ 

SSrt sStorTcf e,» ««-«;;,,»>» ks” as, x.55 

Bd«om)*ed Points for Agreement Bk^ihw 7®fgf E BPRE ^ NTATIVEH °* 

CONGRESS AND THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

1. There shall be an All-India .Union tJ'fi 

s* ss tsss: :ss mrsartWA. n *«. 

1' Groups ofTrolince P 8 0 ma r y belormed and'luch groups may determine the 
r rpj ie Legislature of the Uniou shall be composed of equal proportions 

ssa ■ss av 

fieututivcB of the States. 
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6 . The Government of the Union shall be constituted in the same proportion 

as the Legislature. x _ lt 

7 . The constitutions of the Union and the groups (if any) shall contain a 
provision whereby any Province can by a majority vote of its legislative assembly 
call for a reconsideration of the terras of the constitution after an initial period of 
10 years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

For the purpose of such reconsidertion a body shall be constituted on the 
same basis as the original Constituent Assembly and with the same provisions as 
to voting, and Bhall have power to amend the constitution in any way decided 
upon. . 

8 . The constitution-making machinery to arrive at a constitution on the above 
basis shall be as follows :— 

A. Representatives shall be elected from each Provincial Assembly in proportion 

to the strengths of the various parties in that assembly on the basis of l/10th of their 
numbers. , , . c . , 

B. Representatives shall be invited from the States on the basis of their popula¬ 
tion in proportion to the representation from British India. 

C. '1 he Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at the earliest date possible 

in New Delhi. , . . , . ... 

D. After its preliminary meeting at which the general order of business will 

be settled^ it will divide into three sections, one section representing the Hindu- 
majority Provinces, one section representing the Muslim-majority Provinces and 
one representing the States. . . . 

E. The first two sections will then meet separately to decide the Provincial 
constitutions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitution. 

F. W hen these have been settled it will be open to any Province to decide 

to opt out of its original group and into the other group or to remain outside any 

group. . . c 

G. Thereafter the three bodies will meet together to Bettle the constitution tor 
the Union on the lines agreed in paragraphs 1—7 above. 

H. No major point in the Union constitution which affects the communal 
issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Assembly unless a majority of both the 
two major communities vote in its favour. 

9. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above constitution-making 
machinery which Bhall be governed by the provisions stated in paragraph 8 above. 

From Mr. Jinnah to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Stli. May, 1946 :— 

<4 I have now received the letter of your Private Secretary, dated 8th May, 1946, 
and the enclosed document to which you had referred in your earlier letter of 8th 
May, 1946. It is proposed by you that this “paper” be discussed at the next meeting 
of the Conference to be held on Thursday afternoon at 3 P.M. if this is agreeable 
to the Muslim League Delegation. 

Your proposal embodied in your letter of 27th April, 1946, runs as follows 

“A Union Government dealing with the following subjects ‘.—Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. There will be two Groups of provinces, the one of 
the predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim 
provinces, dealing with all other subjects which the provinces in the respective 
Groups desire to be dealt with in common. The Provincial Governments will deal 
with all other subjects and will have all residuary sovereign rights.” 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed to attend the.Con¬ 
ference on Sunday, 5th May 1946, on the terms of my letter, da.ed -.8th April 1 46. 

You were good enough to explain your formula and then after hours of 
discussion on the 5th and 6th of May. the Congress finally and definitely turned 
down the proposed Union confined only to three subjects even with power to levy 
contribution for financing the Union. 

Next your formula clearly envisaged an agreement precedent between uic 
Congress and the Muslim League with regard to the grouping of Muslim and Hindu 
provinces and the formation of two federations of the grouped provinces and it 
followed that there must be two constitution making machineries. It was on that 
basis that some kind of Union was suggested in your formula confined only to three 
subjects and our approval was sought in order to put into this skeleton blood am 
fl^8h. This proposal was also categorically turned down by the Congress nncl too 
meeting had to be adjourned for the Mission to consider the matter further aR to 
what steps they may take in the matter. . ... 

And now the new enclosed document has been sent to us with a view that 
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“this paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be held on Thursday afternoon 
at 3 P.M." The heading of the paper is “suggested pointB for agreement between 
the representatives of Congress and the Muslim League.” By whom are they sugges¬ 
ted, it is not made clear. 

We are of the opinion that tbe new suggested points for agreement are a 
fundamental departure from the original formula embodied in your letter ok ^ggjh 
April, which wqb rejected by the Congress. , 

To mention some of the important points we are now asked to agree that there 
should be one all-India Union Government in terms of paragraphs 1-7 9f this paper, 
which adds one more subject to be vested in the Union Government, i.e., funda¬ 
mental rights” and it is not made clear whether the Union Government and Legisla¬ 
ture will have power or not to obtain for itself the finances by means of taxation. 

In the new •‘suggestions” the question of grouping of provinces is left exactly 
as the Congress spokesmen desired in the course of discussions that have taken 
place hitherto, and is totally different from your original formula. 

That there should be a single-constitutiou-raaking body, we can never agree to : 
nor can we agree to the method of formation of constitution-making machineries 

suggested in the paper. . . . . .. ... 

There are many other objectionable features contained in the suggestions which 
we have not dealt with as we are only dealing with the main points arising out of 
this paper. In theBe circumstances, we think, no useful purpose will be served to 
discuss this paper, as it is a complete departure from your original formula, unless 
after what we have Baid above you still desire us to discuss it in the Conference 
itself to-morrow.” 


From Lord Pethlck-Lawrence to Mr. Jlnnah, 9th, May, 1946 :— 

uj t 0 acknowledge your letter of yesterday which I have shown to my 
colleagues. In it you raise a number of issues to which I propose to reply 

° r You claim that Congress “finally and definitely turned down the proposed 
Union confined only to three subjects even with power to levy contribution for 
financing the Union.** This statement iB not in accord with my recollection of what 
took place in the Conference room. It is true that the Congress representatives 
expressed their view that the limitation was too narrow and argued further that 
even so limited it necessarily included certain ancillary matters. Up to a point you 
recognised that there was some force in the argument because you agreed, as I under¬ 
stood, that some power to obtain the necessary finance must be given. There was 
no final decision on this matter (or of course on any other). 

Next you claim, If I understand you aright, that our reference to the 
formation of Groups is at variance with the formula in our invitation. 1 atraia 
I cannot accept this view. It is of course a slightly amplified form because it specifies 
the manner in which the provinces can decide as to joining any particular Ltroup. 
This amplified form is put forward by us as a reasonable compromise be-ween 
tbe viewB of the Muslim League and those originally expressed by Congress against 

KI ° U> Yoti ft f U nh’e r take exception to th e machinery that wa suggest should he Pet 

up for making the constitution. I would point out to you however that you your¬ 
self in explaining how your two constitution-making bodies would work agreed on 
Tuesday last in the Conference that they would have to join together n the end to 
decide the constitution of the Union and you took no exception to heir having a 
preliminary session in common to decide procedure. we are proposing is in 

fad precisely the same thing expressed in different words. I am therefore quite at 
a loss to understand what you have in mind when you use the words . 

‘‘This proposal was also categorically turned down by the Congress. 

In your succeeding paragraph you ask who it is that makes the suggestions 
that are contained in the document I sent you. r ihe answer is the Cabinet : fission 
and His Excellency the Viceroy who make them in our endeavour to bridge the 
gap between the viewpoints of the Congress and the Muslim League. . 

You next take exception to our departing from the original m wy 
invitation. I would remind you that in accepting ray original invitation neither ne 
Muslim League nor the Congress bound itself to accept in full the original , 

and in my reply of April 29th I wrote these words 

“We have never contemplated that!acceptance by the Muslim League and the 
Congress of our invitation would imply as a preliminary conditiou for approval by 
them of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are our proposed basiB ioi. a 
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Bettlement and what we have asked tho Muslim League Working Committee to do 
is to agree to send its representatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the 
Congress in order to discuss it.” Indeejl this is the only sensible attitude because 
the object of all our discussions is to explore every conceivable possibility of 
reaching agreement. • ; r 

‘•Fundamental Rights” were included by us in our suggestions for 
addition to the list of Union subjects because it seemed to us that it would be of 
benefit both to the large communities and to the small minorities for them to b’e 
put in and, accordingly, to be worthy of consideration in our Conference. As to 
finance, it will be of course be quite open to discuss in the Conference the precise 
significance of the inclusion of this word in its context. 

Your two following paragraphs are mainly a recapitulation of your pre¬ 
vious agreements and have been already dealt with above. From your last paragraph 
I understand that though you do not consider in the circumstances that any good 
purpose would be served by the attendance of the Muslim League delegation at the 
Conference fixed for this afternoon, you are willing to come if we express a desire 
that you should do so. My colleagues and 1 wish to obtain the views of both 
parties on the document submitted and, therefore, would be glad to see you at the 
Conference.” , ni . 

Letter from the Presideut of the Congress to Lord PethickLawrence, dated 9th 

Ma \\ly colleagues and f have given the most careful consideration to the memorandum 
sent by you yesterday suggesting various points of agreement. On the 28th April 
I sent you a letter in which I expressed briefly the Congress view-point in regard 
to certain “fundamental principles” mentioned in your letter of 27th April. After 
the first day of conference, on May 6th, I wrote to you again to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding regarding the issues being discussed in the conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your suggestions are entirely 
opposed to our views and to the viewB repeatedly declared by the Congress. W e are 
thus placed in a difficult position. It has been and is our desire to explore every 
avenue for a settlement and a change-over in India by consent, and for this purpose 
we are prepared to go far. But there are obvious limits beyond which we cannot go 
if we are convinced that this would be injurious to the people of India and to 
India’s progress ns a free nation. . . 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the necessity of having a strong 
organic Federal Union. J have also stated that we do not approve of sub-federotion 
or grouping of provinces in the manner suggested, and are wholly opposed to parity 
in executives or legislatures as between wholly unequal groups. We do not wish to 
come in the way of Provinces or other units co-operatiug together, if they choose, but 
this must be entirely optional. ........ 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, we presume, to limit me iree 
discretion of the Constituent Assembly. We do not see how this can be done. We 
are at present concerned with one important aspect of a larger problem, 
decision on this aspect taken now might well conflict with the decisions 
the Constituent Assembly, might want to take on other aspects, 
inn umV reasonable course appears to us is to have a Constituent Assembly 
with perfect freedom to draw up its constitution, with certain reservations to protect 
the rights of tho minorities. Thus we may agree that any major communal issue 
must be settled by consent of the parties concerned, or, where such consent is not 

.obtai^d^y arbitration^^ ^ ^ uo d .e. F .G.) it would sppearthttttwo 

or three eeparate constitutions might emerge for separate groups, joined together by 
a flimsy common super-structure left to the mercy of the three disjointed groups. 

There is also compulsion in the early stages for a Province to join a particular 
group whether it wants to or not. Thus why should the Frontier Province, which 
is clearly a Congress Province, be compelled to join any group 


A 

we, 
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hostile to the 


C0ng We 8 realise that in dealing with human beings, as individuals or groups manv 
considerations have to be borne in mind besides logic and reason. But log< . 
jL™, na mint, be ignored altogether, and unreason and injustice are dangerous 


the future 


reason cannot w r 

companions at any time aud, more especially, when we are building for 
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powers to obtain for itself the finance it requires for the subjects it deals with. Wo 
think it should be clearly stated that the Federal Union must have power to raiso 
revenues in its own right. Further that currency and customs must in any event 
be included in the Union subjects, as well a9 such other subjects as on closer 
scrutiny may be found to be intimately allied to them. One other subject iB an 
essential and inevitable Union subject and that is Planning. Planning can only 
be done effectively at the Centre, though the Provinces or units will give effect to 
it in their respective areas. 

The Union must also have power to take remedial action in cases of break¬ 
down of the constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

Nos. 5 and 6—We are entirely opposed to the proposed parity, both in the 
Executive and Legislature, as between wholly unequal groups. This is unfair and 
will lead to trouble. iSuch a provision contains in itself the seed of conflict and the 
destruction of free growth. If there is no agreement on this or any similar matter, 
we are prepared to leave it to arbitration. 

No. 7.—We are prepared to accept the suggestion that provision be made for a 
reconsideration of the constitution after ten years. Indeed the constitution will 
necessarily provide the machinery for its revision at any time. 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration should be done by a body 
constituted on the same basis as the Constituent Assembly. This present provision 
is intended to meet an emergency. We expect that the constitution for India will 
be baBed on adult suffrage. Ten years hence India iB not likely to be satisfied 
with anything less than adult suffrage “to express its mind on all grave issues. 

No. 8 -A .—We would suggest that the just and proper method of elections, fair 
to all parties, is the method of proportional representation by single transferable 
vote. It might be remembered that the present basis of election for the Provincial 
Assemblies is strongly weighted in favour of the minorities. 

The proportion of 3/10th appears to be too small and will limit the numbers 
of the Constituent Assembly too much. Probably the number would not exceed 
200. In the vitally important tasks the Assembly will have to face, it should have 
larger numbers. We suggest that at least one fifth of the total membership of the 
Provincial Assemblies should be elected for the Constituent Assembly. 

No. 8-B— This clause is vague and requires elucidation. But for the present 
we are net going into further details. 

No. B-DE.F.G. —I have already referred to these clauses. We think that both 
the formation of these groups and the procedure suggested are wrong and undesir¬ 
able. We do not wish to rule out the formation of the groupB if the Provinces so 
desire. But this subject must be left open for decision by the Constituent 
Assembly. The drafting and settiug of the constitution should begin with the 
Federal Union. This should contain common and uniform provisions for the 
Provinces and other units. The Provinces may then add to these. 

No. 8-//.—In the circumstances existing today we are prepared to accept 
some such clause. In case of disagreement the matter Bhould be referred to 
arbitration. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects, as we see them, in the 
proposal contained in your memorandum. If these are remedied, as suggested by 
us, we might be in a position to recommend their acceptance by the Congress. 
But as drafted in the memorandum sent to us, 1 regret that we are unable to 

aCCeP On 6 the whole, therefore, if the Buggestious nre intended to have a binding 
effect, with nil the will in the world to have an agreement with the League, 
we most repudiate moBt of them. Let us not run into any evil greater than the 
one all of us three parties should seek to avoid. 

If an agreement honorable to both the parties and favourable to the growth 
of 'ree and united India cannot be achieved, we would suggest that an interim 
Provisional Government responsible to the elected members of the Central Assembly 
be formed at once and the matters in dispute concerning the Constituent Assembly 
between the Congress and the League be referred to an independent tribunal. 


Congress Suggestion of Umpire 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an Umpire should 
be appointed to settle matters of difference between the parties the Confe¬ 
rence, understanding that there was a likelihood of agreement on an Umpire 
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between the parties, was adjourned and the following correspondence passed 
between the parties. 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the President of the 
Muslim League, dated 10th May 1940 :— 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Conference, my colleagues 
have given a good deal of thought to the choice of a suitable umpiie. We have 
felt that it would probably be desirable to exclude Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs. The field is thus limited. Nevertheless we have drawn up a consider¬ 
able list from which a choice can be made. I presume, that you have also, in 
consultation with your executive, prepared a list of possible umpires. Would you 
like these two lists to be considered by ub, that is, by you and me ? If so, we 
can fix up a meeting for the purpose. After we have met, our recommendation 
can be considered by the eight of ub. that is, the four representatives of the 
Congress and the four representatives of the Muslim League, and a final choice 
can be made, which we can pluce before the Conference when it meetB to-morrow. 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, dated 10th May, 1946:— 

I received your letter of 10th May at 6 p.m. 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at the Viceregal Lodge, we 
discussed several points besides the fixing of an umpire. After a short discussion, 
we came to the conclusion that we will further examine your proposal made by 
you at the Conference yesterday, with all its implications after your and my con¬ 
sulting our respective colleagues. 

1 shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects of your proposal 
any time that may suit you tomorrow morning after 10 o’clock. 

Letter from Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to the President of Muslim League, dated 
11th May, 1946 

Your letter of May 10th reached me at ten last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred to various matters 
besides the choice of an umpire and I gave you my reactions in regard to them. 
But 1 was under the impression that the proposal to have an umpire hod been 
agreed to and your Dext business was to suggest names. Indeed it was when some 
such agreement was reached in the Conference that we had out talk. My colle¬ 
agues have proceeded on thiB basis and prepared a list of suitable names, The 

Conference will expect us to tell them this afternoon the name of the umpire we 
fix upon, or at any rate to place before them suggestions in this behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to agree to accept his final 
decision. We agree to this. We suggest that we might start with this and report 
accordingly to the Conference. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of residence at about 
10*30 this morning. 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
dated Iith May 1946 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th May. 

During the talk we bad at the Viceregal Lodge which lasted for about lifteen 

or twenty minutes, I pointed out various aepectB and implications of your proposal 

and we had a discussion for a little while, but no agreement was arrived r.t between 
you and me on any point except that at your suggestion that you consult your 
colleagues and I should do likewise we adjourned to meet again the next duy to 
further discuss the matter. . ' . 

1 shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning for a further talk. 

League Memorandum—12th. May 1946. 

Memorandum by the President of the Muslim League embodying mini¬ 
mum demands by way of an ofter, in accordance with the Conference 
decision, dated 12th May 1946. (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation und 
the Congress). 

Principles to be Agreed to as Our Offer 

1. The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N. W. F. P., Baluchistan, Bind, Bengal 
and Assam) shall be grouped together ub one group and will deal with all Other 
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subjects and matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence, and communications neces¬ 
sary for defence, which may be dealt with by the Constitution-making bodies of the 
two groups of Provinces—Muslim Provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan Group) 
and Hindu Provinces—sitting together. 

2. There shall be a separate Constitution-making body for the six Muslim 
Provinces named above, which will fraiJie Constitutions for the Group and the 
Provinces in the Group and will determine the list of subjects that Bhall be Provin¬ 
cial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with residuary sovereign powers 
vesting in the Provinces. 

3. The method of election of the representatives to the Constitution-making 
body will be such as would secure proper representation to the various communi¬ 
ties in proportion to their population in each Province of the Pakistan Group. 

4. After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Federal Government and the 

Provinces are finally framed by the Constitution-making body, it will be open to 
any Province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, provided the wishes 

of the people of that Province are ascertained hy a referendum to opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint Constitutiommaking body as 
to whether the Union will have a Legislature or not. The method of providing the 
Union with finance should also be left for decision of the joint meeting of the two 
Constitution-making bodies, but in no event shall it be hy means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation between the two Groups of 

Provinces in the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution which affects the communal 
issue shall be deemed to be passed in the joint Constitution:making body, unless 
the majority of the members of the Constitution-making body of the Hindu 
Provinces and the majority of the members of the Constitution-making body of the 
Pakistan Group, present and voting, are separately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or administrative, shall be taken by the 
Union in regard to any matter of controversial nature, except by a majority of 
three-fourths. 

9. In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundamental rights and safeguards 
concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the different communities 
will be provided for. 

10. The constitution of the Union shall contain a provision whereby any 
Province can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for consideration 
of the terms of the Constitution, and will have the liberty to secede from the Union 
at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and amicable settlement 
and this offer stands in its entirety and all matters mentioned herein are 
interdependent. 


Congress Suggestion—12th May 1946 

Points suggested on behalf of the Congress as a basis of agreement, 

12th May, 1946 

1. Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows:— 

(i) Kepresentatives shall be elected by each Provincial Assembly by propor¬ 

tional representation (single transferable vote). The number so elected should be 
one-fifth of the number of members of the Assembly and they mny be members 
of the Assembly or others. , . . , , .. 

(ii) Kepresentatives from the States on the basis of their population in pro¬ 
portion to the representation from British India. How these representa¬ 
tives are to be chosen is to be considered later. 

2. Tho Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution for the Federal 
Union. This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and Legislature 
dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communication/ Fundamental Kights, 
Currency, Customs and Planning as well aa such other subjects as, on closer scrutiny, 
nsay be round to be intimately allied to them. The Pedoral Union will have nece¬ 
ssary powers to obtain for itself the finances it requires for these subjects and the 
power to raise revenues in its own right. The Union must also have power to 
take remedial action in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in grave public 

emergencies. . . „ t ~ TT », 

3. All the remaining powers Bhall vest in the 1 rovinces or Units. 

4 . UroupB of Provinces maybe formed and such groups may determine the 
Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common. 
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5. After the Constituent Assembly has decided the constitution for the All- 
India Federal Union as laid down in paragraph 2 above, the representatives of the 
Provinces may form groups to decide constitutions for their group and, if they 
wish, a group constitution. 

6. No major point in the All-India Federal Constitution which affects the 
communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent Assembly unless 
a majority of the members of the community or communities concerned present in 
Assembly and voting are separately in its favour. Provided that in case there is no 
agreement on any such issue, it will be referred to arbitration. In case of doubt 
as to whether any point is a major communal issue, the Speaker will decide, or, if 
so desired, it may be referred to the Federal Court. 

7. In the event of dispute arising in the process of constitution-making the 
specific issue shall be referred to arbitration. 

8. The constitution provide machinery for its revision at any time subject to 
such checks as may be devised. If so desired it may be specifically stated 
that this whole constitution may be reconsidered after ten years. 

Note by the Congress on the principles to be agreed upon as suggested 
on behalf of the Muslim League, dated 12th May 1946. 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of the Congress 
in regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with each point 
separately with reference to the rest. The picture as envisaged by the Congress is 
briefly given in a separate note. From consideration of this note and the Muslim 
League’s proposals the difficulties and the possible agreement will become obvious. 

The Muslim League's proposals are dealt with below briefly : 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one Constitution-making 
body or Constituent Assembly to meet for the whole of India and later for groups 
to be formed if so desired by the Provinces concerned. The matter should be left to 
the Provinces and if they wish to function ns a group they are at liberty to do so 
and to frame their own constitution for the purpose. 

In any event. Assam has obviously no place in the group mentioned, and 
the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not in favour of this 
proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the central subjects, 
vesting in the Provinces. They can make such use of them as they like and, as 
has been stated above, function as a group, Wi at the ultimate nature of such a 
group may be cannot he determined at this stage and should be left to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Provinces concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election would be by 
single transferable vote. This would give proper representation to the various 
communities in proportion to their present representation in the legislatures. If 
the population proportion is taken, we have no particular objection, but this would 
lead to difficulties in all the Provinces where there is weighUge in favour of certain 
communities. The principle approved of would necessarily apply to all the 
Provinces. 

(4) There is no necessity for opting out of a Province from its group as the 
previous coneent of the Provinces is necessary for joining the group. 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should have a Legisla¬ 
ture. We also consider it essential that the Union should have power to raise its 
own revenue. 

(6 and 7). We ore entirely opposed to parity of representation as between 
groups of ,Provinces in the Union executive or legislature. We think that the 
provision to the effect that no major communal issue in the Union constitution 
shall be deemed to he passed by the constituent Assembly unless a majority of die 
members of the community or communities concerned present and voting in the 
Constituent Assembly are separately in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safe¬ 
guard of all minorities. We have suggested something wider and including all 
communities than has been proposed elsewhere. This may give rise to some diffi¬ 
culties, but nil such difficulties can be got over by reference to arbitration. Wo 
are prepared to consider the method of giving effect to this principle so as to make 
it more feasible. 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in its nature that no government or Legis¬ 
lature can function at all. Once we have safeguarded major communal issues, 
other matters, whether controversial or not, require no safeguard. This will simply 
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mean safeguarding rested interests of all kinds and preventing progress, or indeed 
any movement in any direction. We therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of Fundamental Rights and 
safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the constitution. We 
suggest that the proper place for this is the All-India Federal Union constitution. 
There should be uniformity in regard to these Fundamental Rights all over India. 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contain provisions for its 
revision. It may also contain a provision for its full reconsideration at the end 
of ten years. The matter will be open then for a complete reconsideration. 
Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession as we do not wish to 
encourage this idea. 

Failure of the Conference 

The Conference failed to achieve its object. It broke up on May- 
12. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy moved down to Delhi and on 
May 16 issued a statement in which they set forth their proposal for the 
setting up of a Constitution-making body. The following is the text:— 

Statement by the Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency 
the Viceroy—16th. May 1946 

I. On March 15th last just before the despatch of the Cabinet Delegation to 
India Mr. Attlee, the British Trime Minister, used these words 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their utmost 
endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speedily and fully os possible. 
What form of Government is to replace the present regime is for India to decide ; 
but our deBire is to help her to set forthwith the machinery for making that 
decision.” 

# # * * 



“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. I am certain that they will find great advantages in doing 80/' 

* * * * 

“But if she does eo elect, it must be by her own free will. Tbe British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains of extertal compulsion. 
It is a free association of free peoples. If, on the other hand, she elects for inde¬ 
pendence, in our view she has a right to do eo. It will be for us to help to maho 

the transition as smooth and easy as possible.” ... . , ViVorrvn 

2. Charged in these historic words we—the Cabinet Ministers and the oy 
—have done our utmost to assist the two main political parties to reach a ree- 
ment upon the fundamental issue of the unity or division of India Alter pro¬ 
longed discussions in Delhi we succeeded in bringing the Co g , ? 

Muslim League together in Conference at Simla. Ihere of 

views and both parties were prepared to make considerable conce 1 r o try 

and reach a settlement but it ultimately proved impossible to dose the remainder 
of the gap between the parties and so no agreement could be c*wh£ed. bin n0 
has heen reached we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we 

consider are the best arrangements possible to .UriLSt 
new constitution. This statement is made with the full appro ai ot tils Majesty s 

«... immediate Btcanf-eroentfl .b-td b, 
melt whereby Indians may decide tbe future oonstitnUono In is and an Interim 
Government may be set up at once to carry on tbe administration of Lntish 
India until such time as a new Constitution can be brought into being. We ha e 
endeavoured to be just to the smaller as well os to the laiger sections of the people , 

Rn( l ' to recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable way of governing 

the Indi i of the. future, and will give a sound basis for defence and a good opp ■ 
tunitv for progress in tbe social, political and economic held. ., 

4 It, is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous evidence 

that has been submitted to tho Mission ; but it is right that we should statei t at 

it has shown an almost universal desire, outside tbe supporters of the Muslim 

League, not| however, deter ua from examining closely and 

impartially the possibility of a partition of India ; since we were greatly impre a 
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^ the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find them¬ 
selves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become bo strong and widespread amongst the Muslims that 
it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal peace in 
India it must be secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims a control 
in all matters vital to their culture, religion, and economic or other interests. 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a separate and 
and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by the Muslim League. 
Such a Pakistan would comprise tNvo areas ; one in the north-west consisting of the 
Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier, and British Baluchistan ; the 
other in the north-east consisting of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The 
League were prepared to consider adjustment of boundaries at later stage, but 
insisted that the principle of Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument 
for a separate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Muslim 
majority to decide their method of Government according to their wishes, and 
secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which Muslims are in 
a minority, in order the make Pakistan administratively and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising the whole of 
the six Provinces enumerated above would be very considerable bb the following 
figures * show :— 

Muslim 


Nor th-Weastern Area 
Punjab 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sind 

Br. Baluchistan 


North-Eastern Area — 

Bengal 

Assam 


16,217,242 

2,788,797 

3,208.325 

438,930 


Non-Muslim 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


22,653.294- 13,840,231 


62*07% 

33,005,434 

3,442,479 

36,447,913 


37*93% 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 

34,063,315 


5P69% 48*31% 

The Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India number some 20 
million dispersed amongst a total population of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a separate sovereign fcHate of Pakis¬ 
tan on the lines claimed by the Muslim League, woujd not solve the communal 
minority problem ; nor can we see any justification fot including within a sovereign 
Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which the 
population is predominantly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be used in favour 
of Pakistan can equally in our view be used in favour of the exclusion of the non- 
Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point would particularly affect the position of 
the Sikhs 

7. We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan confined to 
the Muslim minority areas aloue might be a possible basis of compromise. Such a 
Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League ns quite impracticable because it would 
entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala and Jullundur 
.Division in the Punjab ; (b) the whole of Assam except the District of Sy.net, and 
(c) a large part of Western Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the Muslims 
form 23-6 per cent of the population. We ourselves are also convinced that any 
solution which involves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would 
do, would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a veiy large proportion of the 
inhabitants of these Provinces. Bengal and the .1 uujab each has its own common 
language and a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division of the 1 unjab 
would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs on both 
sides of the boundary. We have therefore been forced to the conclusion .bat 
neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of Pakistan would provide an accep- 
table solution for the communal problem. __ 


* All Population 
taken in 1941. 
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figures in this statement are from the most recent; census 
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8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there are weighty 
administrative, economic and military conaiderationa. The whole of the transpor¬ 
tation and postal and telegraph systems of India have been established on the basis 
of a united India. To disintegrate them would gravely injure both parts of India. 
The case for a united defence is even stronger. The Indian armed forces have been 
built up as a whole for the defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two 
would inflict a deadly blow.on the long traditions and high degree of efficiency of the 
Indian Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and' Indian 
Air Force would become much less effective. The two sections of the suggested 
Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for a successful 
defence in depth the area of Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty which the 
Indian States would find in associating themselves with a divided British Indio. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the proposed 
Pakistan State are separated by some Beven hundred miles and the communications 
between them both in war and peace would be dependent on the goodwill of 
Hindustan. 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the British Government that the 
power which at present resides in British hands should be handed over to two 
entirely separate sovereign States. 

12. This decision" does not however blind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might become sub¬ 
merged in a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus with their greatly 
superior numbers must be a dominating element To meet, this the Congress have 
put forward a scheme under which Provinces would have full autonomy subject only 
to a minimum of Central subjects, such as Foreign AfFairs, Defence and Commu¬ 
nications. 

Under thiB scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in economic 
and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the Centre optional 
subjects in addition to the compulsory ones mentioned above. 

IB. Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable constitutional 
advantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult to work a Central Executive 
and legislature in which some Ministers, who dealt with Compulsory subjects, were 
responsible to the whole of India while other Ministers, who dealt with Optional 
subjects, would be responsible to those Provinces which had elected to act togeiher 
in respect of such subjects. This difficulty would be accentuated in the Central 
Legislature, where it would be necessary to exclude certain members from speaking 
and voting when subjccis with which their Provinces were not concerned were 
under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, we do not consider that 
it would be fair to deny to other Provinces, which did not desire to take the 
optiomtl subjects at the Centre, the right io form themselves into a group for a 
similar purpose^ This would indeed be no more than the exercise of their auto¬ 
nomous powers in a particular way. 

14. Before putting forward our recommendations we turn to deal with the 
relationship of the Indian States to British India. It is quite clear that with the 
attainment of Independence by British India, whether inside or outside the 
British i ommonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto existed between the 
Rulers of the States and the British Crown will no longer be possible. Para- 
mountcy can neither be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the now 
Government. This fact has been fully recognised by those whom we interviewed 
from the StateR. They have at the same time assured us that the States are ready 
and willing to co-operate in the new development of India. The precise form 
which their co operation will take must be a matter for negotiation during 'he 
building up of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that 
it will h, identical for all the States, We have not therefore dealt with the 
States in the same detail as the Provinces of the British India in paragraphs 
which follow. 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our view would bo 
just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time be most 
likely to briDg about a stable and practicable form of constitution for All-Tndia. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following basic form : - 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India and 
the States, which deal with the following subjects: Foreign A flairs, 
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Defence, and Communications ; and should have 'the lowers necessary 
to raise the finances required for the above subjects. 

(o) The Union should have an Executive and Legislature constiluted from Bri¬ 
tish India and states representatives. Any question raising a major commu¬ 
nal issue in the Legislature should rtquire for its decision a majority of 
the representatives present and voting of each of the two major commu¬ 
nities as well as a majority of all the members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers 
should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legislatures, 
and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 


common. 

(6) The constitution of the Union and of the Groups should contain a 
provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution 
after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

16. It is not our object to lay out the details of the constitution on the 
above lines, but to set in motion "the machinery whereby constitution can be 
settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this recommendation as to the 
broad basis of the future constitution because it becomes clear to us in the cuurse 
of our negotiations that not until that has been done was there any hope of 
getting tlie two major communities to join the setting up of the constitution¬ 
making machinery. 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which we propose 
should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable a new constitution to be 
worked out. 

18. In forming any Assembly to decide a new constitutional structure the 
first problem is to obtain as broad based and accurate a representation of the 
whole population as is possible. The most satisfactory method obviously would be 
by election based on adult franchise; but any attempt to introduce such a step 
now would lead to a wholly unacceptable delay in the formulation of the new consti¬ 
tution. The only practicable alternative is to utilize the recently elected Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies as the electing bodies. There are, however, two factors m 
their composition which make this difficult. First, the numerical strengths of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not bear the same proportion to the total 
population in each Province. Thus, Assam -with a population of 10 millions has 
a Legislative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population six times 
as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly owing to the weightago,given to 
minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the several communities in each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion to their numbers in the 
Province. '1 bus the number of the seats reserved for Muslims in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the total, although they form 55 per 
coiH of the Provincial population. After a most careful consideration of the 
various methods by which these inequalities might be corrected, we have conic to 
the conclusion that the fairest and the most practicable plan would be- 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to its 
population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as the nearest 
substitute for representation by adult sulhage. 

(b) To divide this provincial allocation of seats between the mam communities 
in each Province in proportion to their population. 

(e) To provide that the representatives allotted to each community in a 
Province shall be elected by the members of the community in its Legis¬ 
lative Assembly 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise only three main 
communities in India: General, Muslim, and Sikh, the ‘‘General” community 
including all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As the smaller minorities 
would, upon the population basis, have little or no representation since they v>ou.«i 
lose the weightage which assures them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, we 
have made the arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a mu 
representation upon all matters of special interest to the minorities. . .. 

19 (i) We therefore propose that there shall be elected by each ! . an 

Legislative Assembly the following numbers of representatives, each part ot tin; 
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Legislature (General, Muslim 

or Sikh) electing its 

ow r n representatives 

by the 

method of proportional representation with the single transferable vote :— 
TABLE OF KEPRESENATION 

Section A . 

Province 


General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 


45 

4 

49 

Bombay 


19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 


47 

8 

55 

Bihar 


31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 


16 

1 

17 

Orissa 


9 

0 

9 


Total 

Section B. 

167 

20 

187 

Province 

General 

Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

28 

North-West Frontier Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 


. 

—_ 


- ■■■■ 


Total 9 

‘22 

4 

35 


Section C. 

" 

" 

— 

Province 


General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 

GO 

Assam 


7 

3 

10 


Total 

34 

36 

70 


Total for British India 202 

Maximum for Indian States 93 

Total 385 

Note :—In order to represent the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces there will be 
added to Section A the Member representing Delhi in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, the Member representing Ajmer-Merwara in the . Central Legislative 
Assembly, and a representative to loo elected by the Coorg Legislative Council. 

To Section B will be added a representative of British Baluchistan. 

(ii) It is the intention that the fttateR should be given in the final Constituent 

Assembly appropriate representation which would not, on the basis of the calculations 
adopted for British India, exceed 93, but the method of selection will have to be 
determined by consultation. The States would in the preliminary stage be represen¬ 
ted by a Negotiating Committee. t 

(iii) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as soon bb 

possible. . 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will bo held at which the general order of 

business will be decided, a Chairman and other officers elected, and an Advisory 
Committee (see paragraph 2U below) on the rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal 
and excluded areas setup. Thereafter the provincial representatives will divide up 
into the three sections shown under A, B, and 0, in the I able ot Representation 
in the sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph. „ . . . _ .. 

(v) 'These sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions for the 
Provinces included in each section, and shall also decide whether any Group 
Constitution shall be set up for theme Provinces and, if so, with what provincial 
subjects the Group should deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt out of the 
Groups in accordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States shall reassemble 
for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 

(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the provisions 
of paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall require a 
majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the two major com¬ 
munities. 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the resolutions 
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major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a majority of the 
representatives of either of the major communities, consult the Federal Court 
before giving his decision. 

(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have come into opera¬ 
tion, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come out of any Group in which 
it has been placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the new legislature of the 
Province after the first general election under the new constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and tribal 
and excluded areas should contain full representation of the interests affected, and 
their function will be to report to the Uniou Constituent Assembly upon the list 
of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for the protection of minorities, and a scheme 
for the administration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether these 
rights should be incorporated in the Provincial Group, or Union constitution, 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of their representatives and the States to 
set up a Negotiating Committee. It is hoped that the process of constitution¬ 
making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task permit so that the 
interim period may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the Union Constituent 
Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide for certain matters arising out of 
the transfer of power. 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, the administration of India has 
to be carried on. We attach the greatest importance therefore to the setting up at 
once of an interim Government having the support of the major political parties. 
It is essential during the interim period that there should be the maximum of 
co-operation in carrying through the difficult tasks that face the Government of 
India. Besides the heavy task of day-to-day administration, there is the grave 
danger of famine to be countered; there are decisions to be taken in many matters 
Oi post-war development which will have a far-reaching effect on India’s future : 
and there are important international conferences in which India has to be represen¬ 
ted- For all these purposes a Government having popular support is necessary. 
f J he Viceroy has already started discussions to this end, and hopes soon to form 
an Interim Government in which all the portfolios, including that of War Member, 
will be held by Indian leaders having the full confidence of the people. The British 
Government, recognising the significance of the changes in the Government of 
India, will give the fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in 
the accomplishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about as rapid 
anti smooth a transition as possible. 

24. To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity of 
complete independence we would finally say this. We and our Government and 
countrymen hoped that it would he possible for the Indian people themselves to 
agree upon the method of framing the new constitution under which they will 
live. JDeBpite the labours which we have shared v\ith the Indian Parties, and the 
exercise of much patience and goodwill by all. this has not been possible. We 
therefore now lay before you proposals which, after listening to all sides and after 
much earnest thought, we trust will enable you to attain independence in the 
shortest time and with the least danger of internal disturbance and conflict. These 
proposals may not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you will reciignise 
with us that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesmanship demands 
mutual accommodation. 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of these proposals. After 
all the efforts which we and the Indian Parties have made together for agreement, 
we must state that in our view there is small hope of peaceful settlement by 
agreement of the Indian Parties alone. The alternative would therefore he a grave 
danger of violence, chaos, and even civil war. r lhe result and duration of such a 
disturbance cannot be foreseen ; but it is certain that it would be a terrible disaster 
for many millions of men, women and children. This is a possibility which must 
be regarded with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen, and 
the world as a whole. 

We therefore lay these proposals before you in the profound hope that they 
will be accepted and operated by you in the spirit of accommodation and goodwill 
in which they are offered. We appeal to all who have the future good of India 
at heart to extend their vision beyond their own community or interest to the 
interests of the whole four hundred millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a member of the 
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British Commonwealth. We hope in any event that you will remain in close and 
friendly association with our people But these are matters for your own free 
choice. Whatever that choice may be we look forward with you to your ever 
increasing prosperity amon? the great nations of the world, and to a future even 
more glorious than your past. 

Debate in the Parliament 

House of Commons—16th, May 1946. 

The British Prime Minister Mr. Clement Attlee read the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement in the Houbo of Commons and a debate followed. Mr. Winston Curehill, 
Leader of the Opposition, delivered the following speech :— 

I think the Prime Minister was right to read to the House the able but 
melancholy document to which we have listened, and that it was appropriate that 
he should read it instead of merely circulating it. Certainly I have heard nothing 
for a long time which so deeply deserves the attention of Parliament and the 
British nation. The respectful attention which the House gave to every word 
uttered by the Prime Minister is proof that this opinion is well founded. It would, 
of course, be moBt unwise this afternoon for any of ns to attemp detailed comment 
on the long complicated proposals which have now been laid before us. 

The Prime Minister did me the courtesy of Bending me a copy last night, but 
although 1 read it carefully in the small hours of the morning, and I have now 
had the advantage of hearing it again, I shculd certainly not commit myeelf at 
this juncture to anything but observations of a roost general character. 
Moreover, these observations, such as they are, arise from the situation in respect 
of India which we have known for a long time rather than from the new proposals 
to which however I make a brief reference. 

1 am bound to make it clear, however, without delay what is the position 
of the official Opposition. I, as head of the Coalition Government, and my col¬ 
leagues of those days are committed to the offer made to the people of India at 
the time of the Cripps Mission of 1942, by which we offered Dominion Status as 
expressed by the Statute of Westminster, including right of succession. 

We offered this to the many peoples of India, subject to certain provisions. 
The first waB that there should be a broad, real and sincere agreement between the 
main Indian parties, and the second was that in the constitution we should have 
provision for honourable discharge of the obligations we have contracted in India 
towards the minorities, who added together, are themselves a majority, and also for 
the discharge of those obligations, embodied in treaties with the Indian States. 

These proposals were made at a moment when the danger of Japanese invasion 
threatened India in a terrible manner. 1 personally was induced to agree to them 
by the all compelling war interest of trying to rally all forces in India to the 
defence of their soil agaiuBt Japanese aggression, and all horrors which whould 
have followed therefrom. 

I he Cripps Mission failed. The answer which Mr. Gandhi gave to the 
British Government at that time was 'Quit India 7 . He aod the Congress proceeded 
to raise or encourage a revolt or a widespread disturbance affecting principally 
communications on which the British and Indian forces relied for holding the threa¬ 
tened fronts. These disorders, although seriously fomented, were suppressed with 
surprising ease and very little loss of life, and the inducement to revolt found no 
re.-ponse outside political classes from the great mass of the Indian people. We 
persevered and presently the tide turned. India was successfully defended and 
emerged from the second world convulsion in our lifetime, protected against external 
violence by the armies, sea power and diplomacy at the disposal of the British 
Empire, including the valiant contribution of the Indian forces themselves and the 
Gukhas. 

Nevertheless we still persisted in our effort which had been rejected in 1942 
and the former Secretary of State for India, Mr. Araery on June 14 last, when 
Government bad ceased to be Coalition and was a Conservative Government, used 
ihe followin ' words which were quoted by Mr. Eden when the proposal was made 
to scad a Cabinet Mission to India in February. These are the words of Mr. 
Atnery : The Btntement makes clear that the offer of March, 1942 stands in its 
entirety. That offer was based in two main principles The first is that no limit 
is set to India’s freedom to decide for herself her own destiny, whether as a free 
member and patner in the British Commonwealth of Nations, or even without it. 
The se cond principle is that this can only be achieved under a constitution or 
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BoriRtitutionB framed by India to which the main element* of India's national life 
are the consenting parlies.' 


By that statement we were and arc bound. Now, however, a new situation 
has arisen. We arc confronted with the fact reiterated in the Prime Minister's 
statement, that there is no agreement. The main elements of Indian national life 
are not at present lime consenting parties, to quote the words of Mr. Am cry. 

No one will doubt the sincerity and earnestness with which the Cabinet 
Ministers and the Viceroy have laboured to bring about a solution of the Indian 
difficulty and worked for solution with zeal which could be natural, were it to gain 
an empire and not to cast it away. But the fact is that they have failed, through 
no fault of their own, despite all tneir efforts and devotion and ingenuity, which is 
a fact which should be education in Indian matters, not only in this country 
but throughout the world. 

During these generations it has been increasingly clear that the object sought 
for was not Dominion S-atus aud the subsequent consequence of the right of secession, 
but direct and immediate independence. 1 am not sure that result had been 
realised by the House—it certainly came as a surprise to me. 

The new proposal that we have had seem at sight to shift the onus of 
deciding the future constitution of India from Indian parties to the British Govern¬ 
ment, who have themselves come i or ward with an elaborate and detailed scheme. 
In so far as this shifting of Onus may prove to be the case it certainly seems to 
have beea an unfortunate step which goes beyond what we understood was the 
purpose of the Ministers’ Mission, the mandate they received, which was defined by 
the Prime Minister as to set up machinery for Indians to decide their form of 
Government. 

It will, I hope, however, be common ground that we cannot enforce by British 
arms a British-made constitution upon Indians against the wishes of any of the 
main elements in Indian life. 

There remains the discharge of our obligations to Indian minorities and the 
States. We must study the documents with long arid searching attention in order 
to see that these duties have been faithfully safeguarded. It would seem at first 
sight that attention should be particularly directed to the position of the Muslim 
community of nearly 80,000.000, already most formidable of all races and creeds 
in the Indian sub-continent, aud whose interest and culture are a matter of great 
consequence to the community as a whole and vital to the peace of India. Second¬ 
ly, we must examine the position made for the Depressed Classes, or untouchables 
as they are called, who number nearly 60.000,00(J, and for whose status and future 
repeated assurances have been given and pledges made bv many British Government 
in ancient and more recent times. 

Finally there are relations which the Indian States, which comprise a 
quarter of the population and one-third of the territory of the Indian sub-continent 
are to have to the Crown and to the Government. At present these relations are 
defined by the solemn treaty, dependent upon the paramountcy of the Crown. 
Apparently this is to be abolished. In a sentence which was obscure and could be 
either one thing or the other, they would be relegated to a kind of non-man's land 
—this question of paramountcy—and if that is so, it would seem that all foundation 
for those treaties would be swept away. 

All these matters and many others which will occur to members as they study 
the White Paper will require, several weeks of profound and earnest consideration, 
and it would certainly not in rav view be desirable to bring this whole matter to 
debate in the House with all that a debate in these circumstances may entail—it 
would not be right to bring it in any precipitate manner. 

We don’t even know at the present time what are the legislative steps which 
would be required either for the setting uo of an interim Government or in the 
event of an agreement being reached, what legislation would be necessary for the 
creation of a new constitution or abrogation of the King's title of Emperor of 
India. We know nothing of that. Therefore, I say in the name of the opposition, 
that a new situation has been created, that we are bound to review it in the light 
of the existing facts and that we reserve our entire freedom of action as to the future 
course we should take." 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s Broadcast 

Few Delhi—16th. May 1946 

In a broadcast from New Delhi on the 16th. May, Lord Fcthick Lawrence, 
Secretary of Jdtatc for India said ^ 
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‘ The words which I shall speak to you are concerned with the future of a 
great people—the people of India. There is a passionate desire in the hearts of 
Indians expressed by the leaders of their political parties for Independence. His 
Majesty’s Government and the British people as a whole are fully ready to accord 
this Independence whether within or without the British Commonwealth and hope 
that out of it will spring a lasting and friendly association between our two peoph s 
on a footing of complete equality.” 

’•'Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for India., and my two 
Cabinet colleagues, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander, were sent out by His 
Majesty’s Government to India to assist the Viceroy in setting up in India the 
machinery by which Indians can devise their own constitution. We were at 
once confronted with a major obstacle The two principal parties-the Muslim 
League who won the great majority of the Muslim seats in the recent elections 
and the Congress who wpre the majority of all the others—were opposed to one another’ 
as to the kind of machinery to be set up. ’1 he Muslim League claimed that 
British India should be divided into two ’’completely separate sovereign States, and 
refused to take part in constitution-making unless this claim was conceded in 
advance. Congress insisted on one single united India. 

During our stay in India we have tried by every mean* to secure such an 
accommodation between the parties as would enable constitution-making to proceed. 
Recently we were able to bring them together at Simla in a conference with ourselves 
but though both sides were prepared to make substantial concessions, it was not found 
possible to reach complete agreement. We have, therefore, been compelled ourselves 
to seek for a solution which by securing the main objects of both parties will enable 
a constitution-making machinery to be brought into immediate operation. 

While we recognise the reality of the fear for the Muslim League that in a 
purely Unitary India their community with its own culture and way of life might 
become submerged in a majority Hindu rule, we do not accept the setting up of 
a separate Muslim sovereign State as a solution of the communal problem. 
“Pakistan”, as the Muslim League would call their State, would not consist solely 
of Muslims, it would contain a substantial minority of other communities which 
v*ould average over 40 per cent and in certain wide areas would even constitute a 
majority, as”for instance in the City of Calcutta where the Muslims form less 
than one-third of the population. Moreover, the complete separation of Pakistan 
from the rest of India would, in our view, gravely endanger the defence of the 
whole country by splitting the army into two and by preventing that defence in 
depth which is essential in modern war. We, therefore, do not suggest the 
adoption of this proposal. . 

Our own recommendations contemplate a constitution of three tiers at the top 
of which would lie the Union of India with an Executive and Legislature 
(unpowered to deal with the essential subjects of External Affairs, Defence and 
Communications and .the finance necessary for these services. At the bottom 
would be the Provinces which would have, apart from the subjects I have just 
named, complete autonomy. But we contemplate further that Provinces will wish 
to unite together in Groups to carry out in common services covering a wider 
area than that of a single province, and these Groups may have, it they wish, 
legislatures and executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of” the provinces and those of the Union. ,. , 

On this basis, which makes it possible for the Muslims to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan without incurring the dangers inherent in the division 
of India? we invite Indians of all parties to take part in framing a constitution. 
The Viceroy will, accordingly, summon to New Delhi representatives of British 
India who will be elected by the members of the provincial legislatures in such a 
way that as nearly as possible for each one million of the population thpre will be 
oik' representative, and that the proportion between the repieseutativcs of the main 
communities will be on the same basis. 

After a preliminary meeting in common, these representatives of the provinces 
will divide themselves up into three sections the compulsion of which is laid down 
and which, if the provinces ultimately agree, will become the three Groups. These sec¬ 
tions will decide upon provincial and Group matters. Subsequently they will re-unite 
to decide upon the constitution for the Union. After the first elec ions under the 
new constitution provinces will be free to opt out of the Group into which they 
have been provisionally placed. ....... ~ f - 

\\V appreciate that this machinery does not of itself give any effective 
representation to other than the principal minorities and we are, therefore, pro- 
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viding for a special committee to be set up, in which the minorities will play a 
full part. The business of this committee will be to formulate fundamental and 
minority rights and to recommend their inclusion in the constitution at the 
appropriate level. 

^o far I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise a third 
of the area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole population. 
These States at present are each separately governed and have individual relation- 
ships with the British Crown. There is general recognition that when British 
India atiains Independence the position of these States cannot remain unaffected, 
and it is anticipated that they will wish to take part in the constitution making 
process and be represented in the all India Union. It docs not, however, lie 
within our province to decide these matters in advance as they will have to be 
the subject of negotiation with the States before action can be iaken. 

During the making of the constitution, the administration must be carried 
on and we atiach, therefore, the grea'est importance to the setiirm up at once of 
an Interim Government having the support of the major political parties. The 
Viceroy has already started discussions to this end and he hopes to bring them 
shortly to a successful issue. 

During the interim period the British Government, recognising the significance 
of the changes in the Government of India, will give the fullest measure of co¬ 
operation to the Government so forme l in the accomplishment of its tasks of 
administration and in bringing about as rapid: and smooth a transition as 
possible. 4 

The essence of statecraft is to evisage the probable course of future events 
but no statesmen can be wise enough to frame a constitution which will adequacy 
meet all the requirements of an unknown future. We may be confident, therefore, 
that the Indians on whom falls the responsibility of creating the initial constitu¬ 
tion will give it a reasonable flexibility and will make provision for it to be 
revised and amended as required from time to time. 

In this short talk you will not expect me to go into further details regarding 
our proposals which you can read in the statement which has been released for 
publication this evening But in conclusion I will repeat and emphasise what 
10 me is the fundamental issue. The future of India and how that future is 
inaugurated are matters of vital importance not only to India herself but to the 
whole world. If a great new sovereign S'ate can come into being in a spirit oi mutual 
goodwill both within and without India, that of itself will be an outstanding 
contribution to world stability. 

The Government and people of Britain are not only willing, they are anxious to 
play their full part in achieving this result. But the constitution for India has to 
be framed by Indians and worked by Indians when they have brought it into being. 
We appreciate to the full the difficulties which confront them in embarking on this 
task. We have done and we will cominue to do all that lies in our po.ver to help them 
to overcome these difficulties. Bat the'responsibility and the opportunity is theirs 
and in their fulfilment on it we wish them godspeed.’* 

Sir Stafford Cripps at Press Conference 

New Delhi— 16th May, 1946 

+v,« Pnbinpt Mission’s statmenfc at a Press conference in New 

»d Mr. A. V. Alexander. 

Sir BMord Cripps said : the statement and you have the document 

few temM^almu^thr'^sia^afm^while^we'Me waiting for the Secretary of State 
to come from the broadcasting studio. 

Tl,r. (!rqt T want to point out is what the statement does not purport to do 

j- ™ » sew* 

to set out a new const, tut ton for India Itm of jo usc^m ^ ^ 

cior?' V propos° to ^do'arfy thing as regards decision upon a constitution, that is not 
for us to decide. 
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What we have had to do is to lay down one or two broad principles of how 
the constitution might be constructed and recommend those as foundation^ to the 
t Vr.il will notice we use the word ‘recommend wuh regard to tne 


Indian people. You" will notice we'use the word “recommend” with regard to the 


ultimate constitutional forms "with which we deal. You may quite 'fairly ask:: 
••Rut whv do vou recommend anything? Why not leave it to the Indians l 'he 
answer is that'wc are most anxious to get all Indians into some constituaon-makmg 

iUssoon aspossible and the soonest is when there is a new constitutional struc- 

ture d ^ t lde f d c "j*“ b w e th ca^not a iu8t°8tand by and wait till that time comes. It is 
bound to take some time to reach that point of completion of the new constitutiona 

structure. Viceroy in whose province Government-making primarily 

.il*Hw«tartod h& -talks with a view to the immediate setting up of a 
hcB, has y.. Onveinmeut We hope that with the other issues out of the way 

rnsr.'of 1 \szz? s*-.m ...m » f • ^ <*>"*-■ 

l th h”f» P Go“.'rf "..°S“»por. r « b rT of 
the enormoee ta.l: f.oios Wta .. .be, ™o,».n.;J‘,“ £& tfSHS 

the greatest ° ^ between us arrange a smooth and efficient transition, 

essential je , )p more fatal to the Indian people to-day in the face of dangers 
f f S t h«n a breakdown of administration and communications anywhere in 
? f jf„ , n V5?at is why we stress as we do the vital need for co-operation between 
India, *” d ‘“SpnmmuuitieB including the British in the time of transition, 
all pavues and nmuwMm <' B important poin t of the Interim Government. 

•mm^of wu may wonder hew soon this means that the British will severe.their 
,)n e °* : nf i pnimection with India--! hope that, in any event we shall remain the 
unocHt filends C when Indian freedom comes. Well, we certainly can't say that. 
Who can foretell how quickly constitutions can be hammered out ■ One thing is 
however” absolutely certain and this is the quicker you start the quicker you will 
'nr! ami’ *ho sooner we shall be able to withdraw, handing over the powei to the 
new Governments of the Union, provinces and, if it is so decided, of -’. rol, P. 8 v 
new me t0 what haa been decided rather than tecommended lt has 

been decided to make n start with the conBtttutjon-making right 
not mean a decision as to what the constitution ®ball 8 ® J ’ n ; p that the 
by the representatives of the Indian people. What it does n -making is to be 

deadlock which has prevented a start on the process of consti 

removed once and for all. nnn bMH itinn-making bodies should be 

The form in which we propose that the rivinp; »t constitutions in 

assembled is important for thm reason Vf.riher than lhat in one respect. As we 
the recommended form. It goes a J.'T ® „:i| come into the constitution-making on 
believe and and hope that the two P«tieB w l co e t0 . either o{ then) jf the 
the basis of onr recommendation, it would not ue clepart ed from. So we 

fundamental basis which wei^MlTa which^ laid down in P paragraph 15 of the 

stipulate that a departure from that )as communities agree to it. That 

statement should only be made 1 ** Y*doesnot mean that no departure can be 

1 think is eminently fair to both par . . „ that the special provisions 1 have 

made from the recommends Hons but it-loesm.™ onBti tu e nt Assembly of the Union, 
mentioned will apply to Bueh resol.., nr ra gi or itieB, the only other is in relation 
'Ibrt m one special provision-as to> parti a ‘similar rule will apply. All 

to matters raising any major communal issue “ 

the rest is left to the free play of discussion and vote. 

The question, I am sure, will occur t0 al * ° f J° u . £?“ “ ’“ 8 ; e 
named the three sections of provinces into which the Assembly w • < P 

t b»«, Oroup. had 10 to fonbod before Ua,■«»«PieSTTSjiSSS 

SSiSOSia HTSm’SS' fieto.tifbfeto produced 
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et the new Governments after the whole constitution-making is complete opt them¬ 
selves out if they wish. 

We have chosen the second alternative for two reasons. First, because it follows the 
suggestion Congress put forward as regards the provinces and a single Federation. 
They suggested that all the provinces should come in at the beginning but could opt 
out if they did not like the constitution when they had seen it. We think that this 
principle should apply to the Groups. Secondly, the present legislatures are not 
truly representative of the whole population because of the effect of the Communal 
Award with its weightages. 

We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full adult suffrage 
which would be fairest but which would take probably two years to work out— and 
no one believes that we could wait that length of time before starting on constitution- 
making. fco we discard the present legislatures as decisive for the option and say : 
let it be exercised when the first new elections have taken place, when no doubt 
there will be a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the precise issue can 
be raised at the election. So the three sections will formulate the provincial and 
Group constitutions and when that is done they work together with the State re¬ 
presentatives to make the Union constitution. This is the final phase. 

Now a word about the States. The statement in paragraph 14 makeB the 
position quite clear that Paramountcy cannot be continued after the new constitution 
comes into operation, nor can it be handed over to anyone else. It is not necessary 
for me to state—I am sure—-that a contract or agreement of this kind cannot be 
handed over to a third party without the consent of the States. They will, therefore, 
become wholly independent but they have expressed their wish to negotiate their 
way into the Union and that is a matter we leave to negotiate between the States 
and the British Indian Parties. t 

There is one other important provision which I would like to stress as it is 
somewhat novel in constitution-making. \Ve were met by the difficulty of how we 
could deal fairly with the smaller minorities, the tribal nnd the excluded areas. In 
any constitution-making body it would be quite impossible to give them weightage which 
would secure for them any effective influence without gravely upsetting the balance 
between the major parties* To give them a tiny representation would be useless to 
them. So we decided that minorities would be dealt with really iu a double way. 
The major minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim provinces, and the Mnslims 
iu Hindu provinces, the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Depressed Classes who had 
considerable representation in a number of provinces, would be dealt with by propor¬ 
tional representation in the main construction of the constitution-making bodies. ^ 

But iu order to give these minorities and particularly the smaller minorities 
like the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also tho tribal representatives a 
better opportunity of influencing minority provisions, we have made provision for the 
setting lip by the constitution-making body of an influential Advisory Commission 
which will take the initiative in the preparation of the list of fundamental rights, 
the minority protection clauses and the proposals for the administration of tribal 
and excluded areas. The Commission will make its recommendations to the consti¬ 
tution-making .body and will also suggest at which stage or stages in the constitution 
these provisions should be inserted, that is whether in the Union, Group or provincial 
constitutions or in any two or more of them. 

Now that I think gives you some picture ol the main points with which we nave 
dealt in our statement. There is only one other point that I want to stress before 
leaving the matter with vou untill to-morrow morning. You will realise, I am sure, 
how terribly important is this moment of decision for the Indian people. 

We are all agreed that we want a speedy cone usiou of theBe matters ; so 
far we have not been able all to agree upon how n should be brought about. We 
have done in this statement what we believed to be best after two month* of discu¬ 
ssion and verv hard work and in the light of all we have heard and studied. Ibis 
is our firm opinion and we do not, of course, intend to start all the negotiations 
over again. We intend to get on with the job on the lines we have laid down. Wo 
ask the Indian people to give this statement calm and careful consideration I 
believe that the happiness for their future depends upon what they now do. 

If, failing in their own agreement, they will accept this method that we put 
put forward of getting on while the making of a new constitution for India, we 
can between us make it a smooth transition and a rapid one, but if the plan is not 
accepted no one can say bow great will be the disturbance, of how acute and long the 
suffering that will be self-inflicted on the Indian people. W e arc convinced that U b 
statement offers an honourable and peaceful method to all parties and if they will 
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accept it we will do all that lies in our power to help forward the constitution- 
making so as to arrive at the speediest possible settlement. 

Let no one doubt for one moment our intentions. We have not come to India 
and stayed here so long and worked so hard except to carry out what has long 
been the policy of the British Labour Party and that is to transfer power to the 
Indian people as quickly, as smoothly and as co-operatively as the difficulties of the 
process permit. We hope from the bottom of sour heartB that the Indian people 
will accept the statement in the spirit of co-operation in which it has been drawn 
up, and that within a week or two the process of constitution-making may begin 
and the Interim Government may bo formed.” 


Lord Pethick Lawrence at Press Conference 


New Delhi—17th. May 1946 

Speaking easily and with even temper and occasionally helped by Sir Stafford 
CrippB who sat to his left, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, 
answered scores of questions at a two-hour Press Conference attended by over a 
hundred Indian and foreigu Pressmen who sought clarification of yesterday's 
announcement. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence made it clear that what the Mission and the Viceroy 
had announced was not an award. ‘‘It is a recommendation,” he said. 

The Secretary of State said the Constitution recommended by the Mission 
could not be modified in favour of one party to the disadvantage of another. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence then proceeded to answer a volley of questions regard¬ 
ing the position of States vis-a-vis the Indian Union. 

Q: Can the Provincial Assemblies elect people from outside their membership 
to the constitution-making body ? 

A : Yes. That is not excluded under the terms of the statement. 

Q : Does the ten-year period set for revision of the constitution mean that the 
Union constitution iB inviolable for ten years ? 

A : What it does mean is that the Constituent Assembly will lay down 
provisions for the revision of the constitution. This is in accordance with what is 
taking place in a great many other cases in the world. Precisely what the conditions 
of revision are is a matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide. I do not think 
I can go further into that. 

Q: Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly to endow the Union with 
powers of taxation, customs, income-tax and other taxes ? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it open to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to interpret the words relating to finance, subject to the condition 
that any resolution raising a major communal issue should require a majority of 
of the representatives present ana voting of each of the two major communities. 
Subject to that, and subject to alterations in the basic formula, a bare majority in 
the Constituent Assembly could carry a proposal. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the question of including currency in the 
Central list could be discussed if necc^ary iu the Constitution-making Body. 

Iteplying to a number of questions on Indian Stales, the Secretary of State 
reiterated that Paramountcy would continue in the interim period. He stated that 
the Miseion had already received indications from most of the principal States and 
representatives of large bodies of other States that they had no desire to impede 
the progress of India towards Self-Government and Independence and that they 
■wanted to co-operate iu it. 

As regards the position of the India Office during the interim period, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence said that for months now, the India Office had been proceeding 
on the assumption that the time would come when great changes would be made 
in India and the whole position of the India Office would be altered. Its vast 
administrative machine would, however, be at the disposal of the new Constitution 
in India. 

Question : If the Constitution-making Body decides that as a preliminary to 
proceeding with its work, British troops should be withdrawn, will they be 
withdrawn ? 

A ' I think that is a misunderstanding of the situation. Some one must be 
responsible for law and order in the country. In the Provinces, the Indian Govern¬ 
ments are really responsible for law and order, but the ultimate responsibility rests 
with the Government of India. We are anxious to transfer that at the earliest 
possible moment, but we must transfer it to a properly constituted Government. 
When that time comes, we will make the transfer. 
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Q : What will be the next stage of activity of the Cabinet Delegation ? 

A : The first thing is to get this plan accepted by the two main communities 
and T hope that will be carried through os soon as possible. 

Q : What will be the percentage of Muslims in the Interim Government ? 

A : The question of the Interim Government is not for us to decide. It is 
primarily a question for the Viceroy. 

Q : During the interim period, will the Viceroy’s veto be exercised as it is at 
present ? 

A: That is a question for the Viceroy and he iB now negotiating with the 
parties. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the division into three main communities— 
General Muslim and Sikh—had not been made in consulation with any party. 
“This statement is our own and does not represent necessarily the opinion of any¬ 
body in India. But it is put out after we have discussed all these matters with 
different Indians and it is our attempt to reach the most likely method which will 
be accepted by the different parties. 

Q : Has the Congress agreed to this ? 

A : We have not put this out on the basis that any body haB agreed to any¬ 
thing. It is our statement and stands on its own footing. 

There were a number of questions based on Mr. ChurchilTs speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Q : Is Mr. Churchill correct in suggesting that the ‘shifting of the onus of 
deciding the future Constitution from Indians to H. M. G. is an unfortunate step 
going beyond the understood purpose and mandate of the Mission’? 

A : There has been no shifting of the onus of deciding the Constitution. If 
we could have arranged by agreement between the parties in India the basis of a 
Constitution on which they could come together in a Constitution-making 
Body, nothing would have pleased us better. In default of that, we thought it. 
desirable to make certain recommendations as to the basis on which they could 
come together and the Viceroy is prepared to summon a Constitution-making Body 
on that basis. We believe that is in accord with the wish not only of Indians but 
the majority of our own people at home. 

Q : What legislative steps will be required for setting up the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, the creation of the new Constitution and abrogation of the King’s title of 
Emperor of India ? 

A : Bo far as the firBt is concerned, no legislative steps are necessary at all. 
So far as the ultimate step is concerned, this is a matter of constitutional law and 
I cannot answer off hand. Bo far as 1 know, speaking without consideration, I 
am not at all sure that a precise Statute will be required for it. But 1 should not 
like that to be taken as final. There will naturally have to be a debate in Psrlia- 
ment and some legislative step will have to be taken with the consent of His 
Majesty the King. But I do not contemplate any difficulty about all that. The 
present Labour Government is in a considerable working majority in the House of 
Commons and I do not imagine any Berious difficulty in carrying it through. 

Q : Do you agree with Mr. Churchill when he implies that you have laboured 
not to gain an Empire, but to cast it away 2 . 

A* I can only Bay that what we are doing to-day is m accord with the views 
that have been expressed all through by the really great statesmen in our country 
and nothing can redound more to the highest traditions of liberty which prevail in 
my country than if, as a result of our labours we have in the years to come a 
sovereign country here in India whose relationship with ours is one of friendliness 
and equality. 

Lord W a v e1T s Broadcast 

New Delhi— 17th. May 1946 

I speak to the people of India at the most critical hour of India’s history. 
The statement of the Cabinet Delegation containing their recommendations has now 
been before you for twenty-four hours. It w a blue-pnot for freedom, an on lmo 
of which your representatives have to fill m the details and construct the building 

You will have studied the statement most of you, and may perhaps already 
have formed your opinion on it. If you think that it shows a path to leo^h he 
summit at which you have been aiming for eo long, the independence of India 
I am sure you will be eager to take it. If you should have formed the view—I 
hope you have not-that there is no passage that way, I hope that you will study 
agaiiAhe route indicated to you. and see whether the difficulties in the path-and 
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we know they are formidable—cannot be surmounted by skill and patience and 
boldness. 

I can assure you of this, that very much hard work, very much earnest study, 
very much anxious thought, and all the goodwill and sincerity at our command 
have gone to the making of these recommendations. We would much have 
preferred that the Indian leaders should have themselves reached an agreement 
ou the course to be followed and wc have done our best to persuade them : 
but it has not been found possible, in spite of concessions on both Bides which 
at one time promised results. 

The proposals put before you are obviously not those that any one of the 
parties would have chosen if left to itself. But I do believe that they offer a 
reasonable and workable basis on which to found India’s future constitution. 
They preserve the essential unity of India which is threatened by the dispute 
between the two major communities : and in especial they remove the danger of 
the disruption of that great fellowship, the Iudian army, to which India already 
owes so mueh and on whose strength, unity and efficiency her future security 
will depend. 

They offer to the Muslim community the right to direct their own essential 
interests, their religion, their education, their culture, their economic and other 
concerns in their own way and to their own best advantage. To another great 
community, the Arikhs they preserve the unity of their home-land, the Punjab, in 
which they have played and can still play so important and influential a part. 
They provide in the special committee which forms a feature of the constitution- 
making machinery, the best chance to the smaller minorities to make their needs 
known and secure protection for their interests. They seek to arrange the means 
for the Indian States, great and small, to enter by negotiation into the polity of a 
united India. They offer to India the prospect of peace—a peace from party strife, 
the peace so needed for all constructive work there iB to do, and they give you the 
opportunity of complete independence bo soon as the Constituent Assembly has 
completed its labours. 

I would like to emphasize the constructive work to be done. If you can agree 
to accept the proposals in the statement as a reasonable basis on which to work 
out your constitution then we are able at once to concentrate all the best efforts 
and anilities in India on the short-term problems that are so urgent—you know 
them well—the immediate danger of famine to be countered and measures taken to 
provide more food for everyone in future years ; the health of India to be remedied ; 
great schemes of wider education to be initiated ; roads to be built and improved; 
and much else to be done to raise the standard of living of the common man. 

There are also great schemes in haqd to control India’s water supplies, to 
extend irrigation, to provide power, to prevent floods; there are factories to be 
built and new industries to be Btarted, while in the outside world India has to 
take her place in international bodies in which her representatives have already 
established a considerable reputation. . . 

It is therefore my earnest desire that in these critical times ahead, in the 
interim period wild > the now constitution is being built, the government of India 
should be in the hands of the ablest of India’s leaders, men recognised as such by 
the Indian people, whom they will trust to further their interests and bring them 

As said in the statement, I am charged with the responsibility to form such 
a Government as soon as possible to direct the affairs of British indin in the 
interim period. There will be no doubt in the minds of anyone, 1 hope, how great 
a step forward this will be on India’s road to Self-Government. It will be a purely 
Indian Government except for its head, the Governor- General, and will include, 
if I can get the men J want, recognised leaders of the main Indian parties, 
whose influence, ability and desire to serve India are unquestioned, 

-u 'h a Government must have a profound influence and power not only in 
India but also in the outside world, fciome of the beet ability in India which has 
hitherto been spent in opposition, can be harnessed to constructive work. These 
men can be the architects of the new India. 

No constitution and no form of Government can work satisfactorily without 
goodwill; with goodwill and determination even an apparently illogical arrange- 
r„,„t . b< m:uit to work. In the complex situation that faces us there are 
four parties: toe British, the two main parties in British Indie, Hindus 

, ..o MugIhuh; and tho Indian jStaten From all of them very considerable change 
of their preaent outlook will be required as a contribution to the general good, u 
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this great experiment ib to succeed. To make concession in ideas and principle is 
a hard thing and not easily palatable. It requires some greatness of mind to 
recognise the necessity, much greatness of spirit to make the concession. I am 
sure that th'iB will not be found wanting in India as 1 think you will admit that 
it has not been found wanting in the British people in this offer. 

I wonder whether you realise that this is the greatest and most momentous 
experiment in Government in the whole history of the world—a new constitution to 
control the destiny of 400,000,000 people. A grave responsibility indeed on all of 
us who are privileged to assist in making it. 

Lastly, I must emphasise the seriousness of the'choice before you. It is the choice 
between peaceful construction or the disorder of civil strife, between co-operation 
or confusion. I am sure you will not hesitate in your choice for co-operation. 

May 1 end with some words which were quoted by one great man to another 
at a crisis of the late war, and may well be applied to India at this crisis: 

“Thou too, sail on, o ship of state, 

Kail on. o union, strong and great: 

^ Humanity with all its fears 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.’* 


General Auchinleck on the Position of Armed Forces 

New Delhi—!7tli. May 1946 

Explaining the Cabinet Mission’s proposals to the armed forces of India, His 
Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief General Auchinleck in a broadcast in Hindus¬ 
tani said that in the Interim Government the post of War Member would 
be held by an Indian civilian and that the Commander-in-Chief would continue to 
bo responsible for the command and welfare of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
‘‘All political matters,” the Comrannder-in-Cbief said, ‘‘will be in the hands of the 
War Member under whom I shall serve, just as the Commanders in Britain serve 
tinder civilian Ministers.” 

Stressing the importance of discipline General Auchinleck said : “There is no 
doubt that to-day there is danger of strife and disorder in the country. Whether 
you are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, you will know the good that 
comes from discipline nnd toleration: You hove also learned to live together, 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in the service of your country without quarrel¬ 
ing or jealousy. 

^ ou have learned each to respect the other and to work side by side for one 
subject the good of your country. In this you have set an example to all Indis, 
1 trust yon, as 1 have always trusted you, to go on setting this example and to do 
your duty, as you have always done it in war and peace. I for my part shall do 
the same. So long as 1 am here you may rely on me to safeguard your interest in 
the future as in the past. 

As you have heard from H. E. the Viceroy the British Government have put 
forward a scheme to enable Indians to make their own constitution and set up an 
independent Indian Government. As you all know too, Members of the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Viceroy have for some time past been discussing the leaders of tho Muslim 
League and of the Congress. They have been trying to decide what kind of 
Government shall beset up in India. Their object is to makegood the promise of the 
British Government that in future India shall be governed entirely by her own 
people, free from all control by Britain, aud free to remain within the British 
Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes. 

In spite of every attempt to find a form of Government which would be acceptable 
to the Congress and the Muslim League, no agreement has been reached. The 
Muslim League considers that there must be two independent, and separate Govern¬ 
ments in India, Pakistan for Muslims and Hindustan for the Hindus. The Congress 
thinke that India must not be divided and that there should be one Central Govern¬ 
ment with the provinces controlling their own afiairs to the greatest possible extent. 
This very briefly is the position taken up by the two main political parties. It was 
hoped that between the two points of views some compromise acceptable to both 
parties might be found. This has. however, not been found possible, although both 
parties, have, for the sake.of goodwill, modified their vi*ws to a considerable extent. 

The British Government therefore, having failed to get the two principal political 
parties to agree, has decided that it is their duty to the people of India to ley down 
that everything shall be done in order to give India her independence as soon as 
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possible in an-orderly and peaceful manner so that the mass of the people may be 
pufc to the least inconvenience and disturbance. 

Tn making these arrangements, the British Government has tried to ensure 
justice and freedom for the smaller as well as for the larger sections of the people of 
India. The British Government realises that the Muslims have a real fear that they 
may be forced to live for always under a Hindu Government and any new form of 
government must be such as to make this fear groundless for all time. With this 
in view the possibility of setting up a completely separate and independent Muslim 
state of Pakistan has been most carefully considered from every point of view and 
without any partiality at all. As a result of this examination the British Govern¬ 
ment has been forced to conclude that the setting up of completely independent 
Rtates not linked together in any way would not result in a settlement of difierences 

between Hindu and Muslim. . ., . 

The setting up of two or more independent Governments would, in their 
opinion, result in great loss and danger to India in future. They, therefore, cannot 
agree to divide India into separate states, though they do not think that some way 
must be found for the predominantly Muslim areas to govern themselves if they 
wish to do so and to live their own lives. This is also recognised by the Hindus 

and tho^Coneress P Q^* rnmentj therefore, have approved neither the setting up of 
completely separate states nor the retention of all power at the Centre. They con¬ 
sider that although the different areas should have a large measure of independence 
if the people desire it. responsibility for the army, navy and the air force and for the 
defence 7 of the whole of India in war must rest with one authority for 
the whole of India. Apart from this, they have accepted the pr.ncipk; that 
each province or group of provinces may have power to manage its own affairs as 
desired by its owS people without interference from the Centre. 

These proposals are meant to ensure that all creeds and classes shall have 
their sav in bow they ore to be governed and also to prevent any one section of the 
neoDle being forced to live under the rule of any other section, without being sure 
that thev will have the right to live their lives in their own way without fear or 
'i'hp details of this new system of government for India must be 
Sed out‘ by The peopleof India themselves. It is not the task of the British 
Government to do this. 

To carry on the administration of the country while a new system of government 
is worked out the Viceroy proposes to form an Indian Government composed of 
liinipelf and of leaders of political opinion who have the confidence of the people. 
1., this temporary Government the post of War Member, which is at present held 
l" [he Commander-in-Chief (that is myself) will be held by a civilian who will be 
nn Indian, I shall continue to be responsible for the command and welfare of tlie 
nnv v an( ] a i r force but all political matters will be in the hands of the new 
War Member under whom I shall serve, just as the Commanders in Britain serve 
under the civilian Ministers. 

While this temporary Government carries on the daily business of governing 

orders*"As'l have said, this temporary Government will be an Indian Government 
composed of members chosen from the leaders of the main political parties in the 
country who have full confidence of the people. 

Congress Negotiation with the Cabinet Mission 

A/ad—Pethic Lawrence Correspondence 

The Congress President sttii >f the Working Committee which ms 

i.ij „/ Delhi on May 17. The Working Committee considered the statement issued 
hi the Cabinet delegation and the Viceroy. The correspondence exchanged M con¬ 
nection miih the stab ,cent and the resolution of the Working Committee dated May 
21 are given below 4 .— 
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Lotter from the Congress President to Lord Pethic-Lawrence, dated 20th. May 
1946 :_ 

My Committee have carefully considered the statement issued by the Cabiuet 
Delegation on May 10th, and they have seen Gandhiji after the interviews he has 
had with you and Sir Stafford Cripps. There are certain matters about which I 
have been asked to write to you. . 

As we understand the statement, it contains certain recommendations and 
procedure for the election and functioning of the Constituent Assembly. The 
Assembly itself, when formed, will in my Committee’s opinion, be a sovereign body 
for the purpose of drafting the constitution unhindered by any external authority, 
as well as for entering into a treaty. Further that it will be open to the Assem¬ 
bly to vary in any way it likes the recommendations and the procedure suggested 
by the Cabinet Delegation. The Constituent Assembly being a sovereign body for 
the purpose of the constitution, its final decisions will automatically take effect, 

As you were aware some recommendations have been made in your statement 
which are contrary to the Congress stand as it was taken at the Simla Conference 
and elsewhere. Naturally we shall try to get the Assembly to remove what we 
consider defects in the recommendations. For this purpose we shall endeavour to 
educate the country and the Constituent Assembly. ^ ..... 

There is one matter in which my Committee were pleased to hear Gancihiji say 
that you were trying to see that the European members in the various provincial 
assemblies, particularly Bengal and Assam, would neither offer themselves as candi¬ 
dates nor vote for the election of delegatee to the Constituent Assembly. 

No provision has been made for the election of a representative from British 
Baluchistan. So far as we know, there is no elected Assembly or any other kind 
of chamber which might select such a representative. One individual may not 
make much of a difference in the Constituent Assembly But it would make a 
difference if such an individual speaks for a whole province which he really tjoes 
not represent, in any way. Ifc is far better not to have representation at all than 
to have this kind of representation which will mislead and which may decide the 
fate of Baluchistan contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants, if any kind or 
popular representation can be arranged, we would welcome it. My Committee were 
pleased, therefore, to hear Gandhiji say that you are likely to include Baluchistan 
within the scope of the Advisory Committee’s work. . 0 f . 

In your recommendations for the basic form of the constitution (page o of the 
printed draft, No. 5 ) you state that provinces should be free to form groups with 
executive and legislatures and each group could determine the provincial subjects 
to be taken in common, dust previous to this you state that all subjects olher than 
the union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the provinces. Later on 
in the statment, however, on page 5 you state that the provincial representatives to 
the Constituent Assembly will divide up into three sections and‘‘these sections shall 
proceed to settle the provincial constitutions for the provinces in each sectiou and 
shall also decide whether any group constitution shall he set up for these provinces. 
There appears to ub to be a marked discrepancy in these two separate provisions. 
The basic provision gives full autonomy to a province to do what it likes and sub- 
sequently there appears to be a certain compulsion in the matter which clearly 
infringes that autonomy. It is true that at a luter stage the provinces can opt out 
of anv group' In any event it is not clear how a province or us representatives can 

be comneHed to do something which they do not want to do. A provincial Assembly 
ue compelled to ao somei h„ talive8 „ ot to enter any group or a particular 

may give a mandate to *J® . P y d c have been f orme d i B obvious that one 
group or section. A^mUodb ^ gection) the Pulljab jn section 13 and 

Province will play a dom 8, this dominating province may frame a 

Bengal i., Section C. H s conceivaDie id , fg of S ind or the North-West 

provincial constitution entirely eyen conceivably )ay down rules, for elections 
frontier Province or AsBBm. - v j 8ion f or a province to opt out of a group. 

Such °cS W ne e ver be the intention iE wou,d be repugnant to the basic principles 

an< * Vri5* cy , °* States has been left vague and, therefore, I need not 

1 he ques o ' . | ear that Btate representatives who come*inin tlio 

say about t at this stage. But it is ^ ^ in the » fiame aB the representatives 

of°the Proves: ¥he Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of entirely disparate 

elements. v/it h some points arising out of our 

,f can hfi cleared tin by you and the Refects removed. Ihe pririupal point 


some of them can be cleared up by y° 11 
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however, is, as stated above, that we look upon this Constituent Assembly as a sove- 
reign body which can decide at) it chooses in regard to any mfittcfbetoreitcan 
give effect to this decision. The only limitation we recognise is that m regard to 
certain major communal issues the decision should be by a majority of cac 1 . 

two major communities. We shall try to approach the public and the member 
Constituent Assembly with our own proposals for removing any defects in the reco- 

mmendafcions made by you. . , , . „ ... u *_ _ 

Gaudhiji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that British troops 
will remain in India till after the establishment of the Government in accordance 
with the instrument produced by the Constituent Assembly. My Committee feel that 
the presence for foreign troops in India will be a negation of India s independence 
India should be considered to bo independent in iact from the moment that the 
National Provisional Government is established. 

I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my committee may come to 
a decision in regard to your statement. 

Letter from Lord Petlilck-Lawrence to the Congress President, dated 22nd May, 

* 946 The delegation have considered your letter of 20th May and feel that the best 
way to answer it iB that they should make their general position quite clear to you. 
Since the Indian leaders after prolonged discussion failed to arrive at an agreement, 
the Delegation have put forward their recommendations as the nearest approach to 
reconciling the views of the two main parties. The scheme therefore stands as a 
whole and can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of compromise and 

co-operation. , the reaBOnB f or the grouping of the Provinces, and this is an 

essential feature of the scheme, which can only be modified by agreement between 

the t Thc?e r "r e e 8 two further points which we think we should mention. First in your 
letter you describe the Constituent Assembly os a sovereigu body, the final decisions 
of which* 1 will automatically take effect. We think the authority and the functions of 
the Constituent Assembly and the procedure which it is intended to follow are dear 
from the statement. Once the Constituent Assembly is f orrac d and wor king^on^this 


from the statement, unce me uuubiuucui a . - 
basis there is naturally no intention to interefere with its discretion or to question 

its dec sionB When the Constituent Assembly has completed i s labours, His 
lib ueoiSiUiiB. I. _i _on oa niav ip npppfisii v nr 


ifirrimnns. Vvtien tne v/onsinueno -* 

M,jS Government will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for 
the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to two provisions which 
are mentioned in the Statement and which are not, we believe controversial, namely, 

adequate* 1 provision for the protection of minorities and willingness to conclude a 

treaty to cover matters arising out of the transfer of power. . . 

^ecoudly, while tlis Majesty’s Govern meet are most anxious to secure that 
the interim period should be as short as possible, you will, we are sure, appreciate 
that for the reasons stated above independence cannot precede the bringing into 
operation of a new constitution. 

Resolutions passed by the Working Committee—24th. May, 1946 
The Working Committee have given careful consideration to the statement 
dated May lb, 1940 issued by the Delegation of the British Cabinet and the Viceroy 
on behalf of the British Government as well os the correspondence relating o ^ that 
has passed between the Congress President and the members of the Delegation. 
They have examined it with every desire to find a way for peaceful and co-operative 
transfer of pTer and the establishment of a free and independent India. Such an 
India must necessarily have a strong central authority capable of representing the 
imion ^with and dignity in the counsels of. the world. In considering the 

Statement Ihe^ Working Committee have kept in view the picture of the future, in 
ho far as this was available to them from the proposals made for the formation of a 
Provisional ©overament and the clarification given by the ntembers of the Dele- 
5 8 tion. TbiB picture is still incomplete and vagiie. It is only the basis of the 

fu picture that they can judge and come to a decision as to how far this is in 

conformity with objectives they aim at. These objectives are: independence for 
India* a strong, though limited, central authority, full autonomy for ho provinces 
the establishment of « democratic structure in the centre and in the urn s the 
guarantee of the fundamental rights of each individual so that he may have full and 
mud opportunities of growth, and further that each community should have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the lurger framwork. , 

The Ccmmittce regret to find a divergence between these objectives and the 
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irious proposals that have beeu mode on behalf of the British Government, and, 
particular, there is no vital change envisaged during the interim period when the 
Provisional Government wdl function, in spite of the assurance given in paragraph 
23 of the Statement. If the independence of India is aimed at, then the function of 
low Gov ® rDmenfc rouBt approximate cloaely in fa*:t, even though not in 

law, to that independence and all obstructions and hindrances to it should be re- 

independent contmue ^ pre8eoce of foreigu army of occupation is a negation of 

oQrf . f ^ G Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy contains 

tn«if ln \Qco°T^ eUd K I u n ^ Qnd 8ll £? e8t ? a procedure for the building up of‘a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, which is sovereign in so far as the framing of the constitution is 
concerned. Ihe committee do not agree with some of these recommendations. In their 
view it will oe opeu to the Constituent Assembly itself at any stage to make changes and 
variations, with the proviso that in regard to certain major communal matters a 
majority decision of both the major communities will be necessary. 

Ihe procedure for. the election of the Constituent Assembly i8 based on re- 

™ u 110 rfttl °, °, ? n -° t( ? a mlllio “' bufc tho application of this principle 
appears to have been overlooked m the case of European members of Assemblies, 
particularly in AsBarn aud Bengal. Therefore, the Committee expect that this over¬ 
sight will be corrected. 

Ihe Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, choosen by the 
naT ui members °f the. Provincial Legislatures. In Btduchistan there is no elected 
assembJy or any other kind of chamber which might elect a representative for the 
constituent Assembly. It would be improper for any kiud of nominated individual 
o speak for the who.e province of Baluchistan, which he really does not represent 
any way. in Coorg the Legislative Council contains some nominated members aa well 
fi «uropeans elected from a special constituency of less than hundred electors. Only 
election* CC * membera ^ rom general constituencies should participate in the 

Ihe Statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic principle of provin- 

oul autonomy and residuary powers vesting in the Provinces. It is further said 

that Provinces should be free to form groups. Subsequently, however, it is recom¬ 
mended that provincial representatives will divide up into sections which ‘shall 
proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions for the Provinces in e&ch section and 
Bhall also decide whether any Group Constitution Bhall be set up for the Province^. 
Ihcre is a marked discrepancy in these two separate provisions, and it would 
appear that a measure of compulsion is introduced which clearly infringes the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy. In order to retain the recommendatory character 
of the Statement, aud in order to make tho clauses consistent with each other the 
Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, the respective 
provinces will make their choice whether or not to belong to the section in which 
they are placed. Thus the Constituent Assembly must be considered as a sovereign 
body with final authority for the purpose of drawing up a constitution and giving 
effect to it. 

The provisions in the Statement in regard to tho Indian States are vague 
and much has been left for future decision. The Working Committee would, 
however, like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of 
entirely disparate elements, and the manner of appointing state representatives for 
the Constituent Assembly must approximate, in so far as is possible, to the method 
adopted in the provinces. The Committee are gravely concerned to learn that even 
at this present moment some State governments are attempting to crush the spirit 
of their people with the help of armed fore s. These recent developments in the 
States are of great significance in the present and for the future of India, as they 
indicate that there is no real change of policy on the part of some of the btate 
governments and of those who exercise paramountcy. 

A Provisional National Government must have a new basis and must be a 
precursor of the full independence that will emerge from the Constituent Assembly, 
It must function in recognition of that fact, though changes in law need not be 
made at this stage. The Governor-General may continue as the head or that 
Government during the interim period, but the Government should function as a 
cabinet responsible to the Central Legislature. The status, powers ami composition 
of the Provisional Government should be fully defined in order to enable the 
Committee to come to a decision. Major communal issues shall bo decided in the 
manner referred to above in order to remove any possible fear or suspicion front 
the minds of a minority. 
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The Working Committee consider that the connected problems involved in 
the establishment of a Provisional Government and a Constituent Assembly should 
be viewed together so that they may appear as parts of the same picture, and there 
may be co-ordination between the two, as well as an acceptance of the independence 
that is now recognised as India’s right and due. It is only with the conviction 
that they are engaged in building up a free, great and independent India, that, the 
Working Committee can approach this task and invite the co-operation of all the 
people of India. In the absence of a full picture, the Committee arc unable 
to give a final opinion at this stage. 

The Cabinet Delegation’s Statement—25th. May 1946 
The following is the text of the statement issued on May 25 
byt he Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy dealing with the points raised by 
the Congress Working Committee in their resolution of May 24 and the 
President of the Muslim League in his statement of May 22 in connection 
with the Cabinet Delegation’s statement of May 16 :— 

The Delegation have considered the statement of the President of the Muslim 
League dated Slay 22 and the resolution dated May 24 of the Working Committee 
of &e Congress. ' 

The position is that since the Indian leaders, after prolonged discussion, 
failed to arrive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward their recommendations 
as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of the two main parties. The 
scheme stands as a whole and can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a 
spirit of co-operation. „ , . _ 

The Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few points that have been raised 
in the statement and resolution. 

The authority and the functions of the Constituent Assembly, and the 
procedure which it is intended to fullow are clear from the Cabinet Delegation’s 
statement. Once the Constituent Assembly is formed and working on this basis, 
there is no intention of interfering with its discretion or questioning its labours. 

His Majesty’s Government will recommend to Parliament such action a9 may 
be necessary for the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to 
two matters which are mentioned in the statement and which we believe are not 
controversial, namely, adequate provision for the protection of the minorities 
(Paragraph 20 of the statement) and willingness to conclude a treaty with His 
Majesty’s Government to cover matters arising out of the transfer of power (Para¬ 
graph 22 of the statement). 

It is a consequence of the system of election that a few Europeans can be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. Whether the right so given will be exercised 
is a matter for them to decide. . . . , 

The representative of Baluchistan will be elected in a joint meeting of the 
Shabi Jirga and the non-official members of the Quetta Municipality. 

In Coorg the whole Legislative Council will have the right to vote, but the 
official members will receive instruc'ions not to take part in the election. 

The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on Paragraph Id of the 
statement to the effect that the provinces can in the first instance make the choice 
whether or not to belong to the section in which they are placed does not accord 

with the Delegation’s intentions. . , . 

The reasons for the grouping of the provinces are well-known and this is an 

essential feature of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement betweeu 

,.he iiaiute ^ out 0 f the' groups after the constitution-making bee been 
completed will be exercised by the people themselves, since at the firBt election 
under the new provincial constitution this question of opting out will obviously be 
a major issue and all those entitled to vote under the new franchise will be able to 
take their share in a truly democratic decision. . 4 

The question of how the state representatives should be appointed to the 

constituent assembly is clearly one which id list be discussed with the states. Jt is 

not a matter for decision by the Delegation. . . 

It is agreed that the Interim Government will have a new basis. ihat basiB 
is that all portfolios including that of the war member will be held by Indians ; 
and that the members will be selected in consultation with the Indian political 
parties. These are very significant changes in the Government of India, and along 
ptep towards independence. H.M.G. will recognise the effect of these changes, will 
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and will give to the Indian Government the 
exercise of the day-to-day administration of 


»wtach the fullest weight to them, 
greatest possible freedom in the 

India. . ... .. 

As the Congress statement recognises, the present constitution must continue 
during the interim period; and the Interim Government cannot therefore be made 
legally responsible to the Central Legislature. There is, however, nothing to 
prevent the members of the Government, individually or by common consent, from 
resigning, if they fail to pass an important measure through the Legislature, or if 
a vote of no-contidence is passed against them. 

There is of course no intention of retaining British troops in India against the 
wish of an independent India under the new constitution : but during the interim 
period, which it is hoped will be short, the British Parliament, has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India and it is 
neceeBary therefore that British troops should remain. 


Establishment of Interim National Government 

Nehru—Wavell Correspondence 

Tho Working Committee dispersed on May 24 to meet again on June 
9. The Working Committee in its resolution of May 24 had expressed 
inability to give their final opinion on the statement of the Cabinet Delega¬ 
tion unless they had before them a full picture of the national Provisional 
Government the Government proposed to establish at the Centre. The 
following is the text of the correspondence exchanged between the 
Congress President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the Viceroy in 
connection with the establishment of an Interim National 
Government :— 

Letter from the Congress President to Lord Wavell, dated 25th, May, 1946 : 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the Congress from the 
very beginning of the present discussions regarding the Interim Government has 
been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in order to give it the 
status of a truly national government. The Working Committee baB felt that this 
is necessary in the interest of-a peaceful settlement of the Indian problem. Without 
such Btatue, the Interim Government would not be in a position to infuse in the 
Indian people a consciousness of freedom which is today essential. Both Lord 
Pethic-Lawrence and you have, however, pointed out the difficulties in the way of 
effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time assuring us that the 
Interim Government would have in fact, if notin law, the statuB of a truly national 
Government. The Working Committee feel that after the British Government’s 
declaration that the Constituent Assembly will be the final authority for framing 
the constitution and any constitution framed by it will be binding the recognition 
nf Indian independence is imminent. It is inevitable that the Interim Govern¬ 
ment which is to function, during the period of tho Constituent Assembly must 
reflect this recognition. In my last conversation with you, you stated that it was 
vmir intention to function aB a constitutional head of the government and that m 
Practice the Interim Government would have the same powers as that of a cabinet 
in the Dominions. This is, however, a matter which is so important that it would 
10t be fair either to you or to the Congress Working Committee to let it rest 
! ° on what transpired in informal conversations Even without any change in the 

uw there could be some formal understanding by which the Congress Working 

Committee may be assured that the Interim Government would in practice function 

llk6 The° quea^on^'the'responsibiUty of the Interim Government to the Central 
Assembly may also be treated in the same way. 1 be existing law permits an 
executive independent of the Central Legislature but a convention could be cieated 
L which its tenure of office would depend on Us enjoyment of such confidence, 
y The other details regarding the composition and magnitude of me I tenm 
• Cabinet which came up in my discussions with you would all depend I' 

tuntisfactory solution of the tv o basic questions enumerated above. If * 1 "? 

^of status and responsibility of the Interim Government are eatisfactor j * 

•hope we would be ablo to decide other ques ions without any delay. A* 
already written to you, the Working Committee has been adjourned v.u be 
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n»^d°iPn?im??f n n Wh 5" occa8io !; demands. I would request you to Jet me have 
an indication ot your decision and programme, so that the Working Committee 

wnn’lfl r?n,^ m °" e , d ac “ 0rdl "i< 1 . v - t 1 8 “ leavi »g for Muesooree otf Monday and 
would request you to reply to my letter there. J 

Letter from Lord Wavell to the Congress President, dated 30th. May 1946 

i have received your letter of Hie 25th May on the Interim Government. 

“• have discussed this matter on several occasions and 1 recogniso the 

importance that you and your party attach to a satisfactory definition of the 
powers til the Interim Government and appreciate your reasons for asking for such 
a definition. My difficulty is that the most liberal intentions may be almost tin- 
recognizable when they have to he expressed in a formal document 

3. J am quite clear that 1 did not state to you that the Interim Government 
won U have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet. The whole constitutional 
position i= entirely different. 1 said that I was sure that HiB Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would treat the new Interim Government with the same close consultation 
and consideration as a Dominion Government. 

4. His Majesty's Government have already said that they will give to the 

Indian Government the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the Sav to dav 
administration ol the countiy ; and 1 need hardly assure you that it is mv intW 
tion faithfully to carry out this undertaking. y J en " 

5. 1 am quite clear that the spirit in which the Government is worked will 
be of much greater importance than any fotmal document and guarantee I h»v« 
no doubt that if jou ate prepared to trust me, we shall be able to co-operate in l 
manner which will give India a sense of freedom from external control and win 
prepare for complete freedom an Boon as the new constitution ib made 

0. i sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these assurances and will 
have no further hesitation m going to co-operate in the immense problems whi -h 
confront us. 1 

V. In the matter of time table you will be aware that the All-India Muslim 

J.eague Council ts meeting on June oth at which we understand decisive conelusimm 
are to be reached. 1 suggest, therefore, that if you summon vlr ftS 
Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, the 7th it may be possible f^ fi mj 

foHowing D weelr“ “ ? ‘ H PatUe8 °“ 0ut8ta " dl '^ questions early in' 5 ',he 

Letter from Lord Wavell to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, dated 12th June, 1946 •_ 

1 am anxious to have au opportunity of cnnsiiiiim, 

Jinnah as to how best 1 can fill the various nnsta i„ »h<?? U . ' wlt ^ 

Could you come to see me for this purpose at 5 p m today ? " ° enm C ’ 0Terliment » 
it is not my intention to discuss any question of principle such as ‘'canty” nr 
otherwise, but to concentrate upon what i know to be om common objective thal 
is o get the btet possible Interim Government drawn from tbe two major parties 
ftI !^. fJ 0 Minorities, and 10 approach this decision by a consideration of 
what the portto job should be and how each one cun best be filled. 

1 am sending a similar letter to Mr. Jinnah. 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu to Lord Wavell, dated 12th June 1940 
i am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of today's 
\our in\nation to me to see jou today at 5 p.m, in order to confer with you 
.dr. Jinnah about the Interim Government placed me in a somewhat difficult 
pohiuon. J Wuidd gladly meet you at any time, but our official spokesman in m 
‘■ ai V tiers is naturally our President, Maulana Azad. De can sneak a»,5 

con It i authoritatively, which 1 cann t do. It is, therefore, proper that he should 81 !^ 
in .binge on our hthalf of any authoritative conversations that might toke rda^ 8 
Pot since you have .asked me to come 1 shall do so. I hope, however that i *n 

- ik •“«*■ 

tf&'s&'sr*, j r «*•=- 

lnqiiiring after n > health. I have now more or less recovered. “ Ve 1UBt rcce,ved . 

i'uiulit Jawaharlal \ thru has reported to my Committee and mo the rriat, f th„ 
conversatit.iiH betuetn ^ uur Exctlleuoy and bi». My Committee regret Diat they 
arc unable to c; «! t M-ur ‘"Wh„,„b lor the formation of the Provisional Nation^ 
Government. Jbese teiitutivo eug K « lionB emphasise the principle o?“parity ? "to 
which we have been *ed are enklr «ly opposed. In the composition of the cabinet 
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suggested by you there is “parity” between the HinduR including the Scheduled 
Castes and the Muslim League, that is the number of Caste Hindus in actually 
less than the nominees of the Muslim League. The position thus is worse than it 
was in June 1 ( J45 at Simla where, according to your declaration then, the.re was to 
be ‘‘parity” between Ca6te^ Hindus and Muslims, leaving additional seats for the 
Scheduled Caste Hindus. The Muslim seats then were not reserved for the Muslim 
League only but could include non-League Muslims. The present proposal thus 
puts the Hindus in a very unfair position and at the same time eliminates the non- 
League Muslims. My Committee are not prepared to accept any such proposal. 
Indeed as we have stated repeatedly we are opposed to “parity” in any shape or 
form. 

In addition to this “parity” we are told that there should be a convention 
requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate group voting. 
While we have accepted this principle for long-term arrangements we did so as tin 
effective substitute for other safeguard?. In your present proposal, however, both 
“parity” and this convention are suggested. This would make the working of the 
Provisional Government almost impossible and deadlock a certainty. 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of opinion that the Provi¬ 
sional Government should consist of fifteen members. This is necessary to carry 
out the administration of the country efficiently as well as to give adequate repi>en- 
tation to the Bmaller minorities. We are anxious that the various minorities should 
nave scope in such a government. The work before the Provisional Government is 
likely to be much heavier and more exacting. In your proposal Communications 
include railways, transport, posts, tehgraphs and air. It is difficult for us to con¬ 
ceive how all these can be joined together in one portfolio. fills would be undesir¬ 
able at any time. With industrial trouble and tbe'.poesibility of railway strikes this 
agreement would be wholly wrong. We think also that Planning is an essential 
department for the Centre. We think, therefore, that the Provisional Government 
must consist of fifteen members. 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to be undesirable and 
unfair. 

My Committee would also like to point out that a Coalition Government in 
order to be successful must have some common outlook and programme for the time 
being. I he manner of approach in forming such a Government has been surh as 
to leave tnis out of consideration and my Committee do not feel any confidence 
that such a coalition can function successfully. 

It was our intention to write to you about certain other matters also, but for 
reosoii8 known to you our letter has been delayed. 1 shall writ- to you about these 
other matters Inter. My purpose in writing to you now is to convey to you without 
any delay our reactions on the tentative proposals that you put forward today 

Letter from tho Congress President to Lord VVavell, dated 14th June, 1946 

In the course of our talk today you mentioned that among the Muslim Lcauue 
nominees suggested for the Provisional Government was one from the North-West 
Frontier Province who had recently been defeated at the Provincial elections, 'ibis 
was said by you confidentially and we shall of course treat it as such. But I feel I 
must inform you, to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, that any such name 
will bo considered objectionable by us. The objfction is not personal, but we 
feel that the name is suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot agree 
to any such course. 

Letter from Lord Wavell to the Congress President, dated 14th June, 1946 :— 

This is in answer to your confidential letter of June 14th about one of the 
Muslim League nominees. 

1 am afraid that, I cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to names 
put forward by the Muslim League, anymore than 1 would accept similar nbipt ii 
from the other side. The test rnuBt be that of ability. 


Letter from the Congress President to Lord Wavell, dated 14th June, 1946 :_ 

In my letter to you sent yesterday I promised to send you another letter* I 
am now doing so. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution which I 
y 0 u U ^u resolution we gave out reactions to the Statement dared May 
lb, 191b, whmh the British Cabinet Delegation and you issued on behalf of the 
Lritisn Government. We pointed out what were in our opinion Borne of the omLbiona 
»ua defects in that Statement and we also gave our interpretation of eome of its 
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provisions. 

our viewpoint was not accepted. 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that our 
objective has been and is the independence of India. We have to judge 
by this standard. We suggested that even though no legal change 


immediate 
everything 
might be 


made at this stage, independence in practice might be recognised. r J his has not 
been agreed to. „ ...... 

In your letter dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you explained what in 
your view the status and powers of the Interim Government would be. This too 
falls short of what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your letter and our desire to 
find some way out led ns to accept your assurance in these matters. We came to 
the conclusion alBO that, unsatisfactory as were many of the provisions of your 
Statement of May 16th. we would try to work them accordingly to our own inter¬ 
pretation and with a view to achieve our objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resentment which exists 
among large sections of the people against some of the proposals in the Statement, 
notably the idea of grouping. The Frontier Province and Assam have expressed 
themselves with considerable force against any compulsory grouping. The Sikhs 
have felt hurt and isolated by these proposals and are considerably agitated. Being 
p. minority in the Punjab, they become still more helpless, bb far as numbers go, 
in Section B\ We appreciated all these objections especially as we ourselves shared 
them. Nevertheless we hoped that according to our interpretation of the clauses 
relating to grouping, which we still hold is the correct interpretation, for any other 
interpretation would endanger the basic principle of provincial autonomy, we might 
be able to get over some of the obvious difficulties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped that you would be 
able to remove them. One of these related to the part that European members of 
the Provincial Assemblies might play in the election to the Constituent ABBembly. 
We have no objection to Englishmen or Europeans as such, but we do have a strong 
objection to persons, who are foreigners and non-nationals and who claim to belong 
to the ruling race, participating in, and influencing the elections to, the Constituent 
Assembly. The Cabinet Delegation’s Statement lays down clearly that the future 
constitution of India has to be decided by Indians. The basic principle of the State¬ 
ment of May 16th was the election of a member of the Constituent Assembly to repre¬ 
sent one million inhabitants. On this basis, the representatives of 146,000 Muslims in 
Orissa and 180,000 Hindus and 58.010 Sikhs in the North West Frontier Province 
have not been given the right to elect any member to the Constituent Assembly. 
The European population of Bengal and Assam numbers only 21,000, but their re¬ 
presentatives can return to the Constituent Assembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 
members, thus appropriating to themselves the right to represent 7 millions. They 
ore returned to the Provincial Assembly by a eeparate electorate of their own and 
have been given fantastic weightage. This lepresentation of Europeans in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembl} will be at the cost of non-Muslims, that is mainly Hindus, who are 
already in a majority in Bengal. To make a majority suffer in thiB way is surely 
utterly wrong, Apart from the question of principle, it is a matter of the utmost 
importance in practice and may well affect the future both of Bengal and Assam. 
The Congress Working Committee attach the greatest importance to this, we would 
like to add that even if the European themselves do not stand lor election, but 
merely vote, the results will be equally bad. The Cabinet Delegation have informed 
ub that beyond promising to use their persuasive powers they could not hold out any 
assurance to us that the European members would not exercise the right which, we 
are advised, they do not possess under the Statement of May 16th. But if the Dele¬ 
gation hold otherwise, as evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for 
their exclusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly, therefore, a clear 
announcement is necessary that they will not take part as voters or candidates in the 
election of the Constituent Assembly. We cannot depend on grace or goodwill 
where rights are concerned. 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of ‘‘parity” in the Provisional 
National Government. I have already written to you on the subject. This ''parity”, 
or bv whatever other name it may be called, has been opposed by us throughout and 
we consider it a dangerous innovation which, instead of working for harmony, will 
he a source of continuous conflict and trouble. It may well poison our future as 
other separatist stops in the pant have poisoned our public life. We are told that 

* temporary Provision and rot be treated as precedent, but no such assurance 
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can prevent as evil step from having; evil consequences. We are convinced that even 
the results of any such provision will be harmful. 

If the position about the European “parity” remains, mv Committee are reluc¬ 
tantly compelled to inform you that they will not be able to assist you in the 
difficult task ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial difference to the 
fundamental position. Wo have noted that, according to your new suggestions, the 
proposed woman member might be replaced by n Hindu. thus Increasing 
the Hindu members including Scheduled Caste representatives to six. We would be 
sorry not to have a woman member, but apart from this, the new proposal 
maintains the old Simla (l‘J45) formula of parity between Caste HindiiBand Muslims, 
with this important qualification that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of 
the Muslim League. We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are still convinced 
that Provisional Government must consist of 15 members aud that there should 
be no kind of parity in their selection. 


Letter from Lord Wav ell to the Congress President, dat p d 15th June, 1946 :— 

I have received your letter of June 14. I will reply to it in detail in the course 
of today. 

Mean while I must assume from the last paragraph of your letter that my attempt 
to negotiate an agreement between the two major Parties on the composition of the 
Interim Government has failed. The Cabinet Delegation and I have there¬ 
fore. decided to issue tomorrow a statement on the action we propose to take; and 
we will let you have a copy of this before publication 

Letter from Lord Wavell to the Congress President, dated 15th Jane, 1946 :— 

1 have received your letter of 14th June. You deal with matters on which we 
have already had much discussion. 

Wo are doing everything possible to further the independence of India. As 
we have nlready pointed out, however, there mu6t first be a new constitution drawn 
up by the people of India. 

3. The Delegation and I are aware of your objections to tbe principle of grouping. 
I would, however, point out that the Statement of 16th May does not make grouping 
compulsory. It leaves the decision to the elected representatives of Provinces con¬ 
cerned sitting together in Sections. The only provision which is made is that ilie 
representatives of certain Provinces should meet in Sections so that they can 
decide whether or not they wish to form Groups, Even when this has been done 
the individual Provinces are still to have the liberty to opt out of the Group if they 
so decide. 

4. I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through no fault of their 
own find themselves in difficult position. I still hope that a satisfactory solution of 
this problem will be found. 

5. Our discussion in regard to the Interim Government have been on the basis 
of political parties and not communities. I understand that this is regarded as 
preferable now, as it was at the first Simla Conference. In the proposed Interim 
Government of myself and 13 others, there will be 6 Congressmen and 5 Muslim 
Leaguers. I do not see how this can be called parity. Nor is there parity between 
Hindus and Muslims, there being six Hindus to five Muslims. 

6. Even at. this last moment I still hope that the Congress will now accept 
the Statement and consent to join the Interim Government^ 

Letter from the Congress Presient to Lord Wavell, dated 16th June 1946 : - 

I have received your two letters of June 15th. 

I note what you say about grouping. We abide by onr interpretation of it. 

As regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal interpretation of the 
Statement of Mav 16th, apart from other consideration8, they have not the right to 
participate in the elections to the Constituent Assembly. I am glad you expect a 
satifactory solution of this problem. 

We have endeavoured in onr letter and in the course of our talks to state clearly 
what our position is in regard to any kind of parity. You will remenalcr that 
parity was mentioned and considered at the first Sinaia Conference, That parity 
was exactly the same as is now suggested by you. that is, parity between Caste Hindus 
and Muslims. Owing to the stress of war and Other conditions then existing, we 
were prepared to accept this only for that occasion. It was not to be uf-ed as a 
precedent. Moreover, this was subject to the inclusion of at least one Nationalist 
Muslim. Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to consider the quee- 
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tion in another context, that of approaching independence and Constituent Assembly. 
4? weve . written to you. in this context and in present circumstances we con¬ 
sider this kind of parity unfair and likely to load to difficulties. The whole scheme 
proposed by you in the Statement of May 16th is based on absence of weightnge. 
And yet, in the proposed provincial Government, there is this weightage, in addition 
to other far-reaching communal safeguards. 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and we Bhall 
not despair of it. But such a settlement, in order to be enduring, must be based 
on strong foundations. So far as the Statement of May 16th is concerned 
our main difficulty, as we wrote to you. was the European vote. If this matter is 
Bettled. as now appears likely, then this difficulty also goes. 

The second and remaining difficulty relates to the proposals for the Provincial 
Government which have to be considered together with the Statement. The two 
cannot be separated. These proposals have thus far been unacceptable to us. But if a 
satisfactory settlement in regard to them is arrived at, we would be in a position 
to shoulder the burden. 


Statement by Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
New Delhi—16th June, 1946 


The above correspondence revealed the proposals the Viceroy made 
from time to time for securing the participation of the Congress in the 
interim national government. The Congress Working Committee rejected 
these proposals. They were manifestly unfair and unjust to the Congress 
as also to smaller minorities. 

The effort to bring about an agreed basis for the formation of an interim 
government having failed, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation issued a 
statement on June 16 in which they set forth their proposal for the esta¬ 
blishment of an interim government. The full text of this statement is 
as follows: 


1. His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation with the members of the 
Cabinet Mispion, has some time been exploring the possibilities of forming a 
coalition Government drawn from the ‘two major parties and certain of the muio- 
lbe discussion have revealed the difficulties which exist for the two major 
parties w arriving at any agreed basis for the formation of such Government. 

[he Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these difficulties and the 
etiorts waich the two parties have made to meet them. They consider, however, 
that no useful purpose can be served by further prolonging these discussions. It is 
indeta urgently necessary that a strong and representative Interim Government 
should be i ct up to conduct the very heavy and important business that has to be 
carried through. 

.b !he Viceroy is therefore issuing iuvitationB to the following to serve as 
members of the Interim Government on the basis that the constitution-making will 
proceed in accordance with the Statement of May 16th 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Mr. H. K Mahtab 

£ir N. P. Engineer. Dr. John Matthai. 

Mr. Jngjivan Ram. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khau. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin. 

Mr. M. A . Jinnah. Sa:dar Abur Rub Nisthar. 

JNawab/.ada Liaquat Ali Khan. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Mr C. Rujigopalaohari. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons to accept, the Viceroy 
win, consultation, invite some other person in his place. 

;; ,e f }' Q l°y will arrange the distribution of portfolios in consultation with 
the leaders of the two major parties. 

5. The above pompoHitum of the Interim .Government is in no way to be taken 
an a precedent for r - solution of any other communal question. It is an expedient 
put forward o solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain the best available 
coalition Government. 

‘ The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians of all communities 
d 0 s*ra to arrive at a speedy setti Jil( matter bj tuat the process of consti- 
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tution-making can go forward and that the Government of India may be carried on 
as efficiently as possible in the meantime. 

7. They therefore hope that all parties especially the two major parties will 
accept this proposal so aB to overcome the present obstacles, and will co-operate for 
the successful carrying on of the Interim Government. Should this proposal be 
accepted the Viceroy will aim at inaugurating the new Government about the 
26th June. 

8. In the event of two major parties or either of them proving unwilling to 
join iu the setting up of a coalition Government on the above lines, it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of the Interim Government which 
will be as representative as possible of those willing to accept the Statement of 
May 16th. 

9. The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces to summon 
‘the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed with the electiouB necessary 

for the setting up of the constitution-making machinery as put forward in the State¬ 
ment of May 16th. / 

Viceroy’s letter to Congress and League Presidents 

The Viceroy sent an advance copy of the above statement to the Con¬ 
gress President and the League President with the following covering letter 
dated New Delhi, 16th June 1946 :— 

I send herewith a copy of the Statement which, as indicated in the letter I 
sent you yesterday, will be released at 4 p.m. this evening. 

As the Statement shows, the Cabinet Ministers and I are fully aware of the 
difficulties that have prevented an agreement on the composition of the Interim 
Government. We are unwilling to abandon our hope of a working partnership 
between the two major parties and representatives of the minorities. We have 
therefore done our best to arrive at a practicable arrangement taking into conside¬ 
ration the various conflicting claims and the need for obtaining a Government of 
capable and representative administrators. We hope that the parties will now take 
their share in the administration of the country on the basis set out in our new 
Statement. We are sure we can rely on your Working Committee to look to the 
wider issues and to the urgent needs of the country as "a whole and to consider this 
proposal in a spirit of accommodation. 

The A z a d—W avell Correspondence 

New Delhi—18th. June to 25th. June 1946 

The Working Committee carefully eonsiderd this statement of June 16. 
They appreciated the voluntary character of the statement but the concrete 
proposal for the formation of the interim government suffered from serious 
and vital defects. The Committee made an effort to see if those defects * 
could be remedied and a way opened for Congress participation in the 
interim Government. The Correspondence exchanged between the Congress 
President and the Viceroy in connection with the Statement of June 16 is 
given below :— 

Letter from the Congress President to Lord Wavell, dated 18th June, 1946 :_ 

1 promised to write to you this evening in caso my Committee had come to 
any decisions. The Committee met this afternoon and sat for many hours. In the 
absence of our colleague Khan Abdul GhatFar Khan, who is due to arrive tomorrow 
morning, we decided to adjourn till tomorrow. I am therefore not iu a position 
fchiB evening to convey to you any decision. I shall communicate with you as soon 
as my Committee arrives at any conclusions. 

Letter from Lord Wavell to the Congress President, dated 20th June, 1946 :— 

You will I am sure appreciate that the members of the Cabinet Mission have 
a great deal of urgent work awaiting them in England and are not in a position to 
prolong their stay in this country indefinitely. I would therefore ask >our Work' 
ing Committee to let us have a final answer as soon as possible to the proposals 
made iu our statement of June 16th. 

X understand that you have summoned back the members of the Committee 
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aiiswef* udt^fttPr'n a " d . in , the9e circumstances we would ask you to let us have your 
answer not later than Sunday next June 21rd. 

I W Yon,* r 6 C ?, nsre ? 8 ? r , e3ide " t L ° rd Wave!l, dated 21st June, 1946 

i nave lour Excellency s letter of 20th June, i9ig 

tion t ,°, come t0 an car] y decision regarding the forma- 

EZiS, ca -" “?!}?. y0u that m >- Working Committee fully 

createdtv'-tk l< nnkl;A , vT W d 1 fhculty, m addition ,o the old ones, fits however been 
the publ ca on the press of the alleged contents of Mr. Jinnah's 
}°u in Which he raises ob motion to the Cnturr^a nnTm’nnfmna 


letter to * 


■ I* , * . u i." ; Auejrea contents or Mr. Jinnah s 

Interim Ci-hi mpV* rai c Ses °^3 ecfcl011 to the Congress nominations in the 

coinin''- to ri < a88 istauec to the Working Committee in 

v,/;VVi decision if they could have copies of these allured lottery and vm,r 

rep.y thereto as they deal with vital matters «hich we have to ^nsider J 

Thdnl- f l r n,rf Lord W f V ( e , U *°f * h 1 Congress President dated 21st June, 1!)4G 

*», * * *« “ « - * 

*t u» '"*'»« of of thi o, po,S 

in l*i t £Lr?m V SS-tod 1 * “ Pr ° P ° SC<1 

£ WSTSS MrS^**^£“a«g 

an , unable to accept the invitation to join the Interim Government for nmvntvd m- 
otl„ r reasons how will the vacancy or vacaneia.thus S b* «? 

Viceroy ; and whether in filling u,, the vacancf oi vacMcies the le«,lnr }? 
Muslim League will be consulted and his consent obtained • 1 der tlle 

■ , S 4 > {u > W hether during the interim period for which the coalition government 
is being set up the proportion of members of the Government coramunitv wl! ! 
provided in ihe proposals, will be maintained ; ’ comraumt )“"ist, as 

(b) Whether the present representation given to four min^iuoo • 
Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and theu t JJl* th ? 
to without any change or modification ; and ’ 1 tUSl6 ’ Wl11 be adhered 

(.)) In view of the substitution of 14 now urm oapd f +h,> f , 

whether there will be a provision, in order to safemnrd \i r *• f 1I ^ in . a ^ rmu J J b 
Executive Council shall not take any decision on anv in Crests, that the 

majority of the Muslim members arc opposed* to* it ^ con,mui ' al i8slic « * b ° 

f , “The intention* in StegLSL'R jffi itwaffhat" th T 88 » 

It ia «Uil.ci.U to decufi St-fflS 1 St&Z U " tn thC> nameS 88 k,w "”’ 

Government to^^formed 1 /T desip ? 10 be? made clear in connection with the 
i„K reply after consultative with 2 e Dekffin®* ^ J °' 1 y °" % 

the t\vo major partieg 1001 ^ 6 Wl ^ mac * e lu statement without the consent of 

will lie ^ made withnn. *,h the number of 14 members of the Interim Government 
m. ma i, without the agreement of the iwo major parties. 

seutativrq of'i "'vaney occurs among the seats at present allotted to renre- 
iilling It. minorities, I shall naturally consult both ihe main parties before 

Without the o£ - u>emberB by communities will not be che 

( -\ v n ,' r 1 u two ma Jor parties. 

Government if the maji'.rit “?,'f tor «ominn..al issue could be taken by the Interim 

pointed this out to the'«* *•» ° Pr ’ 0sl ' (l to ifc - 1 

ciuted this point.” k " ie ®ident and he agietd that the Congress appre- 

^ C ,* i K fi r r am/ °roet^ ***1 i tbe Congress President dated 22nd June, 1946 

r i,-> ,Jr ,c ftwuM ;;;Kr Vuiv” saa.tst&'jrss 

choice among the representatives of the Congress iu the Interim Government. 
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For reasons of which you are already aware it is not possible for the Cabinet 
Mission or myself to accept this request, but I would draw your attention to para¬ 
graph 5 of the Statement of the 16th June, which reads as follows : 

‘ The above composition of the Interim Government is in no way to be taken 
as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question. It is"an expedient 
put forward to solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain the best available 
coalition Government.” 

In the light of this assurance that no precedent is established we appeal to the 
Congress not to press their demand, but to take part in the* strong Interim Govern¬ 
ment which the country so urgently needs. 

Letter from the Congress President to Lord Wavell dated 24th June. 1946 . 

1 have just received the telephone message sent on vour behalf asking me to 
communicate immediately the decision of the Congress Working Committee in re¬ 
gard to the proposals for the Provisional Government. The decision was in fact" 
taken yesterday but we felt that it would be’better if we wrote to you fully on all 
aspects of the proposals made by you and the Cabinet Delegation. * The Working 
Committee have been sitting almost continuously and will be meeting at 2 p.nf 
again today. After full consideration and deliberation they have been reluctantly 
obliged to decide against the acceptance of the Interim Government proposals as 
framed by you. A detailed and reasoned reply will follow later. 

Letter from the Congress President to Lord Wavell, dated 25th June, 1946 :— 

Ever since ihe receipt of your Statement of June 16th, mv Com mi tee have 
been considering it from day to nay and and have given long and anxious thought 
to your proposals and to the invitations you have issued to individuals lo form 
the provisional National Government. Because of our desire to find some way 
out of the present most unsatisfactory situation, we have tried our utmost to 
appreciate your approach and viewpoint. In fhe course of our conversations we 
have already pointed out to you our difficulties. Unfortunately these difficulties 
have been increased by the recent correspondence 

'fkc Congress, as you are aware, is a national organization including in its 
told the members of all religious and communities in India. For more than half 
a century it has laboured for the fieedom of India and for equal rights for all 
Indians. _ The link that lias brought all th»se various groups am s to¬ 

gether within the fold of the Congress is the passionate desire for national inde¬ 
pendence, economic advance and social equality. It is from this point of view 
that we have to judge every proposal. We hoped that a Provisional National Gov¬ 
ernment would be formed which would give effect in practice to this independence 
Appreciating some of your difficulties, we did not pre«B for any statutory change 
introducing independence immediately, but we did expect a de facto change in the 
character of the Government making for i&depindence in action. The status and 
powers of the Provisional Government were thus important. In our view this was 
going to be something entirely different from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It 
was to represent a new outlook, new methods of work and a new psychological 
approach by India to both donnsdc and external problems. Your letter dated 
doth May, BUG gave us certain assurances about the s.atus and powers of the 
Provisional Government. These did not go far enough, according to our thinking, 
but we appreciated the friendly tone of that loiter and decided to accept the assu¬ 
rances and not to press this particular matter any further. « 

The important question of the. composition of the Provisional Government 
remained. In this connection we emphasised that we could not accept anything 
in the nature of “parity” even as a temporary expedient and pointed out (hat the 
Provisional Government should consist of fifteen members to enable the admini¬ 
stration of the country to be carried on efficiently and the smaller minorities to be 
represented in it. (Some mention of names was made and on our part suggestions 
were put before you informally, including the name of a non-League Muslim. 

In your rtatement of June lGth some of the names suggested came as a sur¬ 
prise to us. Several changes had been made from the provisional list prepared 
by the Congress. The manner of preparing your list and presenting it ns an ac¬ 
complished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong approach to the problem. One 
of the nanus included had not been previously mentioned at all and v\as tLat ol a 
person holding an official position and not known to be associat'd with any pub¬ 
lic. activity. We have no personal objection io him, but we think that the inclu¬ 
sion of such a name particularly without any previous reference or consultation 
was undesirable and indicated a wrong approach to the problem. 



Then again a name from our list was excluded and in his P^ ace a 5°^ er , 0 ,?J 
our colleagues was put in, but as you have said that this can be rectified, l neea 
not say more about it , . . . , f 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-mclusion of any nationalist 
Muslim. We felt that this was a grave omission. We wanted to suggest tne 
name of a Muslim to take the place ot one of the Congress names on the list. \\e 
felt that no one could possibly object to our changing the name of one ot our 
own men. indeed when I had drawn your attention to the fact that among tne 
Muslim I>a«uie nominees was included the name of a person, who had actually 
lost in the recent elections in the Frontier Province and whose name we felt had 
been placed there for political reasons, you wrote to me as follows: 'T am afraid 
that 1 cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to names put forward by 
the Muslim Leivue any more than 1 would accept similar objections from the 
.other side. The test must be that of ability.” But before we could make our 
suggestion 1 received your letter of tiy3 22nd dune which surprised us greatly. 
You had written this "letter on the basis of some press reports. You told us that 
the Cabinet Mission and you were not prepared to accept a request for the inclu¬ 
sion of a Muslim chosen by the Congress among the representatives of the Con- 
gross in the Interim Government. This Beemed to us an extraordinary decision. 
It was in direct opposition to your own statement quoted above. It meant that 
the Congress could not freely chose even its own nominees. The fact that this 
was not 10 be taken as a precedent made hardly any difference. Even a tempo¬ 
rary departure from such a vital principle could uot be accepted by us at any 
time or place and in any circumstances. 

In your letter of the 21st June you gave certain questions framed by Mr. 
Jinnab. in his letter dated l9th June and your replies to them. We have not seen 
Mr J inn all’s letter. In question S reference is made to ‘represention of the lour 
minoritiiA viz., the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the 
Parsecs”, aad it is asked as to *‘who will fill in vacancies caused in these groups, 
and whether in filling up the vacancies the leader of the Muslim League will oe 
consulted and his consent obtained.” 

In your answer you say : ‘‘If any vaeancy occurs among the seats at pre¬ 
sent allotted to representatives of the minorities, I shall naturally consult both 
the main parties before filling it.” Mr. Jinnah has thus included the Sche¬ 
duled Castes among the minorities and presumably you have agreed with this 
view. ,^o far as we are concerned we repudiate this view and consider the 
Scheduled Castes as integral parts of Hindu society. You also, in your letter 
of June loth, treated the Scheduled Castes as Hindus. You pointed out that 
in your proposal there was no '“parity” either between Hindus aud Muslima 
or between tne Congress and Muslim League inasmuch as there were to be 
six Hindus belonging to the Congress, as against five Muslims belonging to tne 
League-one of the six Hindus belonging to the Scheduled Castes. We are in 
any ease not agreeable to the Leader ot a party, which claims to present a 
common h is a minority, interfering with the selection of names from 

either the Scheduled Castes, v,hose representation you counted as fa ling within 
the Congress quota, or with the selection of representatives of the minorities 


mentioned. . - , . t 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as a minority and 
it is asked whether the proportion of members of the Goveinment community.wise 
as provided in the proposals will be maintained. \our answer is that the proportion 
will not be changed without agreement of the t\vo majoi paities. Heie again one 
communal group functioning admittedly as such is given a power to veto changes 
in other groups with which it has no concern. We may desire, if opportunity 
olLrs itself, to increase the representation of the benedtiled Castes-, or to give 
representation, whe to another minority,Mor example the Anglo-Indians. 

All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim League. We cannot 
agree to thib. WV may add that your answers restrict the Congress representa¬ 
tion to Caste Hindus and make it equal to that of the League. 

Finally you state in auswer to question o that no decision of a major 
•M,minimal l^ue. could be taken by the interim Government if the majority of 
e 1 1 her of th n c n partus w'.tu opposed to it- iOU further sav that you had 
pointed this out to the Congress President and he had agreed that the Con- 
gifcbs lii'pifcciatcd this point, in mis connection I desire to point out that we had 
ucccjiij ;i tLis principle lor the long-term arrangement in the L niou Legislature and 
it could possibly be applied to the Provisional Government if n was responsible to 
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the Legislature and was composed of representatives on the population basis of 
major communities. It could not be applied to the Provisional Government formed 
on a different basis altogether. It was pointed out by us in my letter of the 13th 
June 1946 that it would make administration impossible and deadlocks' a certaipty. 
Even in the question as framed by Mr. Jinnah it is stated that “in view of the 
substitution of 14 now proposed for the original 12” no major communal issues 
should be decided if the majority of the Muslim members are opposed to it, Thus 
this question arose after the substitution of 14 for 12, i. e., after your Statement of 
June 16th. In this Statement no mention is mads of this rule. This very impor¬ 
tant change has been introduced, almost casually and certainly without our consent. 
This again gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Muslim League in the 
Provisional Government. 

We have stated above our objections to your proposals of June 16th as well 
as to your answers to the questions framed by Mr, Jinnah. These defects are 
grave and would render the working of the Provisional Government difficult and 
deadlocks a certainty. Tn the circumstances your proposals cvinot fulfil the imme¬ 
diate requirements of the situation or further the cause we hold dear. 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the conclusion that they 
are unable to assist von in farming a Provisional Government as proposed in your 
Statement of June 16th, 1946. 

With regard to the proposals made in the Statement of May 16th, 1946, 
relating to the formation and functioning of the constitution-making body, the 
Working Committee of the Congress passsed a resolution on the 24th May 1916. 
and conversations and correspondence have taken place between Your Excellency 
and the Cabinet Mission on the one side and myself and some of my colleagues on 
the other. Tn these we have pointed out what in onr opinion were the defects in 
the proposals. We also gave our interpretation of some of the provisions of the 
Statement. While adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are pre¬ 
pared to work them with a view to achieve our objective, We would add, however, 
that the successful working of the Constituent Assembly will largely depend on the 
formation of a satisfactory Provisional Government. 


The Working Committee Resolution—26th June. 1946. 

The final resolution passed by tbe Working Committee at Delhi on 
the 26th. June 1946 on the Statements of May 16 and June 16 issued 
by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy is as follows:— 

On May 24th the Working Committee passed a resolution on the Statement 
dated May 16, issued by the British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. Tn this 
resolution they pointed out some defects in the Statement and gave their own in¬ 
terpretation of certain parts of it. 

Since then the Committee have been continuously engaged in giving earnest 
consideration to the proposals made on behalf of the ‘British Government in the 
Statements of May 16 and June 16 and have considered the correspondence in re¬ 
gard to them between the Congress President and the members of the Cabinet De¬ 
legation and the Viceroy, 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals from tbe point of 
view of the Congress objective of immediate independence and the opening out of 
the avenues leading to the rapid advance of the masses, economically end socially, 
so that their material standards may be raised and poverty, malnutrition, famine 
and the lack of the necessaries of life may be ended, and nil the people of the 
country may have the freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to 
their genius These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee 
considered them earnestly in all their aspects because of their desire to find some 
way for the peaceful settlement of India’s problem and the ending of the conflict 
between India and England. 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the establishment of a 
united, democratic Indian Federation, with a central authority, which would com¬ 
mand respect from the nations of the world, maximum provincial autonomy, and 
equal rights for all men and women in the country. Tbe limitation of the 
central authority as contained in the proposals, rb well as the system of group¬ 
ing of provinces, weakened the whole structure and wns unfair to some provin¬ 
ces such as the N.W.E. Province and Assam, and to some of the minorities, 
notibly the Sikhs, The Committee disapproved of this. Thev felt, however 
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thot. Inking the proposals ns a whole, there was sufficient .scope for enlarging 
and strengthening the central authority .and for fully ensuring the right Of a 
province to set according to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give pro- 
tection to Rich minorities as might otVrwice be placed at » dtfadvant . ^ • 
tnin other objections were also raised on their behalf, notably the p ' . , 

non nationals taking any part in the constitution-making. It is clear that it would 
be a breach of both the letter and spirit of th- fct lament of May 16 if any 
non-Indian participated iu voting or standing for election of the Constituent 

ASBe, In ly the proposals for an Interim Government contained in the Statement of 
Tune It, the defects related to matters of vital concern to the Congress. £ om . R 
those have been pointed out in the letter dated June 25 of the Co ^ B ' l e ®!' hQ ^ ,d | f"a 
to the Viceroy. The Provisional Government must have power nnd authority and 
re8pnnsil>dity y and should function in fact, if not in law, as a defacto indepen¬ 
dent government lead mg to the full independence to come. The members of^ such 
a government can only hold themselves responsible to the people nnd not to any 
external authority. In the formation of a Provisional or other government Con 
pressmen can never give up the national character of the Congress or accept an 
artificial nnd unjust parity, or fierce to the veto of n communal group. In l m 
mittee are unable to accept the proposals for the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment nfl contained in the Statement of June 1G. 

Tho Committee have, however, decided that the Congress should join the 
propo c ed Constituent Assembly, with a view to framing the constitution of a free, 

UnltC \Vhi?c Urn CommBtre'have agreed to Congress participation in the Constituent 
Afwpmblv it is in their opinlnt! essential that a representative and responsible 
Provisional National Government be formed at the earliest possible date. A con- 
tinnstion of authoritarian and unrer restntative government can only add to the 
suffering of famishing masses and increase discontent. It will also put in jeopardy 
the work of the Constituent Assembly, which can only function in n free 

environment^ Committee recommend accordingly to the All India Congress 
rommiitpp and for the purpose of considering and ratifying this recommendation 
fhey e mvene an emergent .peeling of the A. I. 0. C. in Bombay on July 0 and 
7, 1046. 

Viceroy’s Letter to the Corgre?» President—27th. June 1946 

Tho Viceroy's reply to the Congress President of June 25 was received 
after the publication of the Congress Working Committee’s Resolution. The 
text of the letter is therefore given hero :— 

T write to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 25th l June. w 

The Cabinet Delegation and I very much regret that the Longie k 

Committee have no been able to atmept the proposals in the ^ 

June, since, if tlmy had done so it would have hern poi-bihk■ t<□ \ 1 d h th 

io which WO and the Indian volitiral leaders Wodevo^ thl freat 

last three months. We are sorry if there thought 

nmnt of major communal issues m th- interim Goveromtu is-that 

that you had accepted it as a self-evident P^ositi • ^ through issues of this 

a coalition < mvernmont it would not po bimc. ^ 

of the opposition, of oither ‘from the last paragraph of 

in Delcga uni nnd 1 ai •, however. f... accept, and arc prepared to work 
your lm r that th- < migr-ss Working < oni nit • put f d j tho 

the proposals for forinum a constitution foi 1 n „ ,i,„' VO u adhere to the vie« R and 
Delegation's '•tut-.n-nl of tl ■ lfith Mov. Yon say '«» 0 Z Vw • w .r 

the int -rpr-ta ion of that Statement which were set out t dd Vi"” ^ 

Cor,rnitt'. - resolution ,.f the 21 h Mav and in correspondence and interviews with 
onrselv-a. At our interview yesterday \ve drew your attenti n to paragraph 8 of 

Ktatem-nt of g-.tl, May. \y, emphasised that the procedure for 

dividin'' up into « - ions -an o„|v be altered by a resolution of the Constituent 
ArsemWy pass d by a Majority ,,f i; ot h communities under paragraph l9(vu) of the 

iliat.it is the intention of the Congress 
to ent-r the" < 'on« r 11 Ul '"' Ai ' s '" l *>ly in a constructive spirit 

W' also informed that in view of the inability of the CoDgress to co-operate 
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in the Interim Government proposed in our Statement of 16th June a situation had 
arisen in which paragraph 8 of that statement took effect. Accordingly I shall 
shortly make a further attempt to form an Interim Government as representative 
as possible of the two main parties. I have, however, decided that as the negotia¬ 
tions have already been protracted and as we have only recently failed to 
reach agreement, it would be desirable to have a short interval before the matter is 
taken up again ; and have therefore decided to form a caretaker Government of 
officials to carry on the administration temporarily. 

Muslim League Negotiation with the Cabinet Mission 

Jinnali’s Reaction to Cabinet Plan 

Simla—22nd. May 194G 

In a two-thousand word statement critically examining the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the president of the Muslim 
League said :— 

I have now before me the statement of the British Cabinet Delegation and 
His Excellency the Viceroy dated 16th of May issued at Delhi. Before I deal with 
it I should like to give a background of the discussions that took place at Simla 
from the 5th of May onwards till the Conference was declared concluded and its 
breakdown announced iu the official communique dated May 12. 

We met in the Conference on May 5 to consider the formula embodied in 
the letter of the Secretary of State for India dated April 27 inviting the League 
representatives. The formula was as follows :— 

“A Union Government will deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communication. There will be two Groups ot provinces, the one of 
the predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim 
provinces, dealing with all other subjects which the provinces iu the respective 
Groups desire to he dealt with in common. The Provincial Governments will deal 
with all other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights/’ 

The Muslim League positiou was that, first, the zoneB comprising Bengal and 
Assam in the North-East and the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, bind and 
Baluchistan in the North-WeBt of India constituted Pakistan zoneB and should be 
constituted as a sovereign independent State and that an unequivocal under-taking 
be given to implement the establishment of Pakistan without delay ; secondly, that 
separate constitution-making bodies be set up by the peoples of Pakistan and 
Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective constitutions; thirdly, that 
minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided with safeguards cn the liueB of 
the Lahore resolution ; fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and its 
implementation without delay were a “sine qua non” for the League co-operation 
and participation in the formation of an interim Government at the Centre ; fifthly, 
it gave a warning to the British Government against any attempt to impose "a 
Federal constitution on a United India basis or forcing any interim arrangement 
at the Centre contrary to the League demand and that Muslim India would resist 
if any attempt to impose it were made. Besides, such an attempt would be the 
grossest breach of the faith, of the declaration of Hie Majesty’s Government made 
in AuguBt 1940 with the approval of the British Parliament and subsequent pro¬ 
nouncements by the {Secretary of fetate for India and other responsible British 
statesmen from time to time, reaffirming the August declaration. 

We accepted the invitation to attend the Conference without prejudice and 
without any commitment and without accepting the fundamental principles under¬ 
lying this short formula of the Mission on the assurance given by the {Secretary 
of State for Indiu in hie letter dated April 29 wherein he said : “We have never 
contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League and the Congress of our 
invitation would imply as a preliminary condition for approval by them of the 
terms Bet out in my letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement 
and all that we have asked the Muslim League Working Committee to do is to 
agree to send its representatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the Con¬ 
gress iu order to discusB it.” 

The Congress position in reply to the invitation was stated in their letter of 
April 28, that a strong Federal Government at the Centre with present provinces as 
federating units be established and they laid down that foreign ^\ffant;» Defence, 
Currency, Customs, Tarrifls “and such other subjects, as may be found on closer 
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ecrutiny to be intimately allied to them,” should vest in the Central Federal 
Government. They negatived the idea of grouping of provinces. However they 
also agreed to participate in the Conference to diecuss the formula of the Cabinet 
Delegation. 

After days of discussion no appreciable progress was made and finally I was 
asked to give our minimum terms in writing. Consequently we embodied certain 
fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an offer to the Congress in the 
earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable settlement and for the speedy attainment 
of freedom and independence of the peoples of India. It was communicated to the 
Congress on the 12th of May and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Delegation 
at the same time. 

The following were the terms of the offer made by the Muslim League 
Delegation. 

(1) The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.-W. F. P., Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one Group and will deal with all 
other subjects and matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 
necessary for defence which may be dealt with by the constitution-making bodies 
of the two Groups of provinces, Muslim provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan 
Group) and Hindu Provinces sitting together. 

(2) There shall be a separate constitution-making body for the six Muslim 
provinces named above which will frame constitutions for the Group and the 
Provinces in the Group and will determine the list of subjects that shall be Pro¬ 
vincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with residuary sovereign powers 
resting in the provinces. 

(3) The method of election of the representatives to the constitution-making 
body will be such as would secure proper representation to the various communities 
in proportion to their population in each province of the Pakistan Group. 

(4) After the constitutions of the Pakistan Federal Government and the pro¬ 
vinces are finally framed by tbe constitution-making body, it will be open to any 
province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group provided the wieheo of the 
people of that province are ascertained by a referendum to opt out or not. 

(5) It must be open to discuss on in the joint constitution-making body bb 
to whether the Union will have a Legislature or not. The method of providing the 
Union with finance should also be left for decision of the joint meeting of the two 
constitution-making bodies but in no event shall it be by means of taxation 

(0) There should be parity of representation between the two Groups of pro¬ 
vinces in the Union Executive and the legislature, if any. 

(7) A major point in the Union constitution which affects the communal 
issue sha.l not be deemed to be passed in the joint constitution-making body of 
the Hindu provinces and the majority of ihe constitution-making body of tbe 
Pakistan Group present and voting are separately in its favour. 

. decision, legislative, executive or administrative, shall be taken by tbe 

union in regard to any matter of controversial nature except by a majority of 
three-fourths. 

(9) In Group and Provincial constitutions fundamental rights and safeguards 
concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the different communities 
will be provided for. 

(10) The constitution of tbe Union shall contain a provision whereby any pro¬ 
vince can, by a majority vote of its legislative assembly, call for reconsideration 
of the terms of the constitution and will have the liberty to secede from the Uuion 
at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was inter alia that the 
pi?~ M nlim provinces should be grouped together as Pakistan Gioup and the re¬ 
maining as Hindusthan Group and on the basis of two federations we were wil.ing 
to conBicur the Union or Confederation strictly confined to three subjects only i,e, 
horeign Allaire. Defence and Communations necessary for defence, which 
the two sovereign federations w.mlH voluntarily delegate to thn rw_ 



BeCetie irOUl me umun. 

Cut unfortunately this most conciliatory and reasonable offer was in all its 
fundamental# «ot accepted by the will appear from thpir ^ — 
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the Conference and they made one more drastic suggestion for our acceptance, that 
the Centre must also have power to make remedial action in cases of breakdown 
of the constitution and in grave emergencies. This was stated in their reply dated 
May 12 which was communicated to us. 

At this stage the Conference broke down and we weie informed that the 
British Cabinet Delegation would issue their statement which is now before the 
public. 

To begin with, the statement is cryptic with several lacunas and the operative 
part of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs to which I shall refer later. 

I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim demand for the 
establishment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan which we still hold is the 
only solution of the constitutional problem of India and which alone can secure 
stable government and lead to the happiness and welfare not only of the two 
major communities but of all the peoples of this sub-conlinent. It is ail the more 
regrettable that the Mission should have thought fit to advance common-place and 
exploded agruments against Pakistan and resorted to special pleading couched iu 
a deplorable language which is calculated to hurt tht feelings of Muslim India. 
It seems that this was done by the Mission simply to appease and placate the Con¬ 
gress because when they came to face the realities, they themselves have made the 
following pronouncement embodied in Paragraph 5 of the statement which says : 
“This consideration did not however deter us from examining closely and imparti¬ 
ally the possibility of a partition of India since we were grtatly impressed by the 
very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find themselves 
subjected to a perpetual Hindu majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims that 
it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal peace in 
India, it must be secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims a control 
in all matters vital to their culture, religion and economic or other interests/' 

And again in Paragraph 12—“This decision does not however blind us to the 
very real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might 
become submerged in a purely unitary India in which the Hindus with their 
greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element.” 

And now what recommendations have they made to effectively Becure the 
object in view aud in the light of the very clear and emphatic conclusion they 
arrived at in Paragraph 12 of the statement ? 

I shall now deal with some of the important points in the operative part of 
the statement: 

(1) They have divided Pakistan into two : what they call Section B (for the 
North-Western Zone) and Section C (for the North-Eastern Zone) 

(2) Instead of two constitution-making bodies only one constitution-making 
body is devised with three sections A. B. and G. 

"(3) they lay down that “there should be a Union of India embracing both 
British India and the StateB which should deal with the following subjects: 
Foreign AffairB, Defence and Communications and should have the powers neces¬ 
sary to raise the finances required for the above subjects/' 

There is no indication at all that the comm-uuications would be restricted to 
what is necessary for defence uor is there any indication as to how this Union 
will be empowered to raise finances required for these three subjects, while our 
view was that finances should be raised only by contribution aud not by taxation. 

(4) It is laid down that “the Union should have an Executive and a Legis¬ 
lature constituted from British Indian and States representatives. 

Any question raising a major commuual issue m the legislature should require 
for itB decision a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all the members present and 
voting.” 

While our view was: 

(A) That there should be no legislature for the Union but the question 
should be left to the Constituent Assembly. 

(B) That there should be parity of representation between Pakistan Group aud 
the Hindustan Group in the Union Executive aud Legislature, if any, and 

(C) That no decision, legislative, executive or administrative, should be taken 
by the Union in regard to any matter of a controversial uature except by a majo¬ 
rity of three-fourth. All these three terms of our offer have been omitted from 
the statement. 

No doubt there is one safeguard for the conduct of business in the Union 




Legislature, that ,{ any question raising a major communal issue in the legislature 
should require for its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting 
of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all the members 
present and voting.” 

Even this is vague and ineffective. To begin with, who will decide and how 
as to what is a major communal issue and what is a purely non-communal issue ? 

(5) Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have a right to secede 
from the union after an initial period of ten years, although the Congress had no 
eerious objection to it, has been omitted and now we are only limited to a reconsi¬ 
deration of termB of the Union constitution after an initial period of ten years. 

(6) Coming to the constitution-making machinery, here again a representa¬ 
tive of British Baluchistan is included in Section B but how he will be elected is 
not indicated. 

(7) With regard to the constitution-making body for the purpose of framing 
the proposed Union constitution, it will have an overwhelming Hindu majority aB 
in a House of 292 for British India the Muslim strength will be 79 and if the 
number allotted to Indian States (93) is taken into account, it is quite obvious that 
the Muslim proportion will be futher reduced as the bulk of the State representa¬ 
tives would be Hindus. This Assembly so constituted will elect the Chairman 
and other officers and it seems also the members of the Advisory Committee 
referred to in paragraph 20 of the statement by a majority and the same rule will 
apply to other normal business. But I note that there is only one saving clauso 
which runs as follows 

“In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the provisions of para¬ 
graph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall require a majority of 
representatives present and voting of each of the two major communities. The Chairman 
of the Assembly shall decide which (if any ) of the resolutions raise major communal 
issues and shall, if so requested by a majority of the representatives of either of 
the major communities, consult the Federal Court before giving his decisions.” 

It follows, therefore, that it will be the Chairman alone who will decide. He 
will not be bound by the opinion of the Federal Court nor need anybody know 
what that opinion was as the Chairman is merely directed to consult the Federal 
Court. 

With regard to the provinces opting out of their Group it is left to the new 
Legislature of the province after the first general election under the new constitution 
to decide instead of a referendum of the people as was suggested by us. 

(9) As for paragraph 20 which runs as follows : The Advisory Committee on 
the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
representation of the interests affected and their function will be to report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the 
protection of minorities and a scheme for the administration of the tribal and exclud¬ 
ed areas and to advise whether these rights should be incorporated in the provincial, 
Group or Union constitution.” 

This raises a very serious question indeed for if it is left to the Union Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to decide these matters by a majority vote whether any of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Advisory Committee should be incorporated in the Union constitution 
then it will open a door to more subjects being vested in the Union Government. 
This will destroy the very basic principle that the Union is to be Btrictly confined 
to three subjects, 

There are some of the main points which I have tried to put before the public 
after studying this important document. I do not wish to anticipate the decision of 
the Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League which are 
going to meet shortly at Delhi. Thev will finally take such decisions as they may 
think proper after a careful consideration of the ‘pros aud cons and a thorough and 
dispassionate examination of statement of the British Cabinet Delegation and Hla 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

Clarification by the Viceroy 

New Delhi—4th June, 1946 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah had two interviews with the Viceroy at Now Delhi 
on the 3rd Juno when the function of an Interim Government was discussed. 
His Excellency replied on the 4th June as follows : 

You asked me yesterday to give you an assurance about the action that would be 
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taken if one party accepted the scheme in the Cabinet Delegation’s statement of May 
16 and the other refused. ' 

I can give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation my personal assurance 
that we do not propose to make any discrimination in the treatment of either party ; 
and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid down in the statement so for ob 
circumstances permit if either party accepts it ; but we hope that both will 
accept. 

1 should be grateful if you would see that the existence of this assurance does 
not become public. If it is necessary for you to tell your Working Committee that 
you have an assurance 1 should be grateful if you would explain to them this 
condition. 

League accepts Cabinet Plan 

Council Meeting—New Delhi—5fch June, 1.946 

The Muslim League Council opened at New Delhi on the 5th June 1946. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, the President, in a speech, explained that the Working Committee had 
discussed the pros and cons of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals but thought that it 
should not anticipate the verdict of the Council which, he said, was the Parliament 
of the Muslim Nation. The Working Committee had, therefore, decided that the 
Council having regard to the gravity of the situation should take tho responsibility 
for whatever decision it might reach. Mr. Jinnah wanted every member of the Council 
to feel that he was free from embarassment and was not tied down or fettered in any 
way which would prevent him from expressing his opinion or from taking that final 
decision that the situation called for: 

“The decision you have to take to-day or to-morrow is going to be of far- 
reaching importance and consequence’*. No doubt, he went on, the Working 
Committee could have followed the normal procedure on the analogy of a Cabinet. 
It could have, if it had chosen to do so, come to a decision and formulated a ieso- 
lution of its own after the two days’ discussions it had had aud it could have pre¬ 
sented its decision to the Council for confirmation. But the Working Committee thought 
that it was an exceptional position of grave' importance and, therefore, that was not 
the course for it to adopt, “If we had taken any decision and placed it before you 
and if you disaproved of it, there would have been no other course open to us except 
to resign and we thought that we should create such a situation when the Council 
is meeting and when there is no urgency and no necessity for such a course”. 

Mr. Jinnah suggested that the whole Council should adjourn and form itself into 
a committee which would sit in camera and come to its decision. 

Mr. Jinnah in his Bpeech condemned the Cabinet Mission’s treatment of the 
Pakistan demand and declared : “That is one of the greatest blunders they have 

made.”.“Let me tell you that Muslim India will not rest content until we have 

established full, complete and sovereign Pakistan. (Loud cheers). The Cabinet Mission 
have mutilated factB for no other purpose except to please and appease the Congress, 
In fact, the foundation and the baBiB of Pakistan ere there in their own statement.” 

The Congress press and Hindus, he added, felt jubilant at this “sugar-coated pill’’ 

but soon found there so little Bugar that it was a pill minus 6Ugar. (Laughter). 

Referring to the demand for Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah further said : Let mo 

tell you that Muslim India will not rest content until we have established full, 

complete and sovereign Pakistan (loud cheers). And 1 repeat with all the emphasis 
that I can command that the arguments and the reasons and the way in which 
the Mission have mutilated the facte are for no other purpose except to please and 
appease the Congress”. (Cries of ‘shame, shame*). 

Mr. Jinnah went on to refer to his recent remarks at a Muslim reception at 
Simla and the interpretation put on those remarks. These grave issues, he said, 
were not to be decided by a word here or a phrase there or by mere sentiment or 
slogans, It had been reported that he said, ‘We cannot keep quarrelling all the 
time”. The obtuse mentality of a section of the PreeB at once jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion : ‘ Mr. Jinnah has come to his senses”. 

“I am glad I have come to my senses,” Mr. Jinnah went on, 4< but I wish they 
will also come to their senses. (Laughter). Surely, it requires two parties for a 
quarrel but in this case there are three and even four parties, leaving smaller minor¬ 
ities. When I say we cannot keep quarrelling all the time, am 1 not addressing 
everyone of them, including ourselves ? 1 know and repeat this, that the AJusaal- 

maus have suffered, and suffered to an extent that I shudder to think of. 

“Six years ago the position of the Mussalmans was Bueh that they could have 
been wiped off. In every department of 1 fe the Mussaimaus have suffered and are 




suffering now. I waDt to say. put an end to this suffering and for us there is no 
other goal except the eBlabliehment of Pakistan (cheers). May be, obstacles will be 
P u 5 ,n our , way but nothing is going to make us flinch or falter in any way or 
oudge by a hair’s breadth from doing everything in our power to reach our goal and 
establish Pakistan.” 

■d „ re P eRt from this platform that delay is not good either for the 

iinttsh Government or the Hindus. If they love freedom, if they love the 
independence of India, if they want to be tree, then the sooner they realise the 
better that the quickest way is to agree to Pakistan. Either you agree or we shall 
have it m spite of you.” (Hear, hear). 

What methods they would adopt and what instruments they would use would 
depend upon the time and circumstances. 


Mr. Jinnah’s Advice to the League Council 

"I advised you to reject the Cripps proposal, I advised you to reject the last 
feimia Conference formula. But I cannot advise you to reject the British Cabinet 
Mission’s proposal. I advise you to accept it.” With these words, Mr. M. A Jinnah 
wound up the longdrawn debate on the Cabinet Mission’s proposal in the secret 
session of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Mew Delhi on the 
next day, the 6th. June 1946, Mr. Jinnah added : 

“Ihe Lahore resolution did not mean that when Muslims put forward their 
demand, it must be accepted at once. It is a big struggle and a continued struggle. 
The first struggle was to get the representative character of the League accepted, 
lhafc fight they had started and they had won. Acceptance of the Mission’s pro¬ 
posal was not the end of their struggle for Pakistan. They should continue theia 
struggle till Pakistan was achieved.” 

Mr. Jinnah said that they could create a deadlock in the Constituent Assembly if 
anything waB done against their wishes. They would continue to fight in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly for their objective. They would also fight for the riuht of the 

Units or Groups to rejoin the Group from which they Beceded. h ° 

Ao regards groupings, Mr. Jinnah is reported to have expressed satisfaction and 
said : The Groups should have power on all subjects except defence, communica¬ 
tions and foreign affairs. But so far as defence was concerned, it would remain in 

the hands of the British till the new constitution was enforced. So they need not 

worry about it now. They would fight in the Constituent Assembly to restrict “Com¬ 
munications” to what was absolutely necessary for defence cnly. 

Resolution of the League Council— 6th. June 1946 


The following is the text of the resolution passed by the All India 
Muslim League Council on the 6th. June 1946 :— 

ihiB meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, after haviug 
carefully considered the statement issued by the Cabinet Mission and H. E. the 
Viceroy on May 10 and other relevant statements and documents officially issued 
in connection therewith, and after having examined the proposals set forth in the 
said statement in all their bearings and implications, places on record the following 
views for the guidance of the nation and direction to the Working Committee : 

That the references made and the conclusions recorded iu paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 11 of the statement concerning the Muslim demand for tbe establishment of 
full sovereign Pakistan as the only solution of the Indian constitutional problem are 
unwarranted, unjustified and unconvincing and should not, therefore, have found 
place iu a State document issued on behalf and with the authority of the British 
Government. 

These paragraphs are couched in such language aud contain such mutilation 
of established facts that the Cabinet Mission have clearly been prompted to include 
them in their statement solely with the object of appeasing the Hindus in utter 
disregard of. Muslim sentiments. Furthermore, the contents of the aforesaid para¬ 
graphs are in conflict and inconsistent with the admissions made by the Mission 
themselves in paragraphs 5 and 12 of their statement which are to the following 
effect 

First, the Mission ‘were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute 
anxiety of the Muslims lest they Bhould find themselves subject to perpetual Hindu 
majority rule/' 

Beeond, “this feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed bv mere paper safeguards. 

Third, “if there is to be internal peace in India, it must be secured by mea- 
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Bures which will assure to the Muslims a control in all matters vital to their culture, 
religion, economic or other interests.” 

Fourth, very real Muslim apprehensions exiBt that ‘'their culture and political 
and social life might become submerged in a purely unitary India, in which Hindus 
with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element/' 

In order that there may be no manner of doubt in any quarter, the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League reiterates that the attainment of the goal of complete 
sovereign Pakistan still remnins the unalterable objective of the Muslims of India for 
the achievement of which they will, if necessary, employ every meanB in their power 
and consider no sacrifice or suffering too great. 

That notwithstanding the affront offered to Muslim sentiments by a choice of 
injudicious words in the preamble of the statement of the Cabinet Mission, the 
Muslim League, having regard to the grave issues involved, and prompted by its 
earnest desire for a peaceful solution, if possible, of the Indian constitutional pro¬ 
blem, and inasmuch as the basis and the foundation of Pakistan are inherent in the 
Mission’s plan, by virtue of the compulsory grouping of the six Muslim provinces, 
in sections B and C, iB willing to co-operate with the constitution-making machinery 
proposed in the scheme outlined by the Mission, in the hope that it would ulti¬ 
mately result in the establishment of complete sovereign Pakistan and in the 
consummation of the goal of independence for the major nations, and all the other 
people inhabiting this vast sub-continent. 

It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is accepting the scheme and 
will join the constitution-making body and will keep in view the opportunity and 
the right of secession of provinces or Groups from the Union which have been 
provided in the Mission’s plan by implication. 

The ultimate attitude of the Muslim League will depend on the final outcome 
of the labours of the constitution-making body and on the final shape of the cons¬ 
titutions which may emerge from the deliberations of that body jointly and separate¬ 
ly in its three sections. 

The Muslim League also reserves the right to modify and revise the policy 

and attitude set forth in this resolution at any time during the progress of deli¬ 

berations of the constitution-making body or the Constituent Assembly or thereafter 
if the course of events so require, bearing in mind the fundamental principles and 
details hereinbefore adumbrated to which the Muslim League is irrevocably 
committed. 

That with regard to the arrangements for the proposed Interim Government at 
the Centre, this Council authorises its President to negotiate with H. E. the Vice¬ 
roy and to take such decisions and actions as he deemB fit and proper. 

Parity in the Interim Government 
Jinnah—Wavell Correspondence 

Mr. Jinnali’s Lettor to the Viceroy dated New Delhi, 12th. June 1946 :_ 

In reply to the Viceroy’s letter of the 12th June on the question 

of parity in the Interim Government to be formed at the Centre, Mr. 

M. A. Jinnah wrote the following:— 

I have already informed you by my letter dated June 8 that our decision in 
accepting the ecbeme embodied in the statement of the Cabinet Delegation wns 
based on your formula of parity, as one of tbe most important considerations which 
weighed with the Working Committee and the Council of tbe Muslim Lea; ne in 
finally arriving at their decision. 

I understand that the Congress have not yet given their decision, and it sterns 
to me that until they decide it is not advisable to discuss how best either the per¬ 
sonnel or the portfolios should be adjusted. I agree with you that the important 
portfolios should be equally distributed between the two major parties and we 
should get the best possible men suited for these portfolios. But I am of the 
opinion that no uBe or purpose would be served until tbe Congress have given their 
decision with regard to tbe scheme embodied in tbe statement of the Misuion 
of May 16. 

If you wish to discuss anything further I shall be glad to see you alone. 

Mr. Jinnah’s 2nd Letter to the Viceroy-dated New Delhi* 18th June. 1946 

In the course of my interview with you this evening, you informed me that 
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the Congress proposed to substitute Dr. Zakir Hussain for one of the Caste Hindus 
invited by you to join the Interim Government nitkough you expressed the hope 
that they would not do so. I told you that the reaction of Muslim India would 
be deadly against such a substitution and the Muslim League would never accept 
the nomination of any Muslim by you other than a Muslim Leaguer. 1 placed the 
matter before my Working Committee and it has unanimously endorsed this view 
and considers it vital and fundamental. 

Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Lord Wavell, dated New Delhi 19th June 1946 :— 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 16th June, 1946, together with an 
advance copy of the statement by the Cabinet Delegation and yourself of the 
same date. 

In my interview with you at Simla prior to the announcement of the Cabinet 
Delegation’s proposals, you bad informed me that you were going to form the 
Interim Government consisting of twelve members on the basis of five Muslim 
League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian Christian or Anglo-Indian. As 
regards the portfolios, you had indicated that the important ones would be equally 
divided between the Muslim League and the Congress but details of actual allotment 
were to be left-open for discussion. After the statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself, dattd the 16th of May, 1946, you again on the 3rd of June at New 
Delhi gave me to understand that the formula for the formation of tire Interim 
Government disclosed to me at Simla would bo followed. On both the occasions I 
Bought your permission to communicate this information to my Working Com¬ 
mittee which you kindly gave. Accordingly, I gave a full account of the talks 
I had with you and the decision of the Working Committee in regard to the 
acceptance of the long-term proposals waB largely influenced by the faith which 
they reposed in the scheme for the formation of the Interim Government 
disclosed by you to me on the two occasions. Further, as I have already pointed 
ou i- j u ioy letter to you of 8th June, 1946, I made the statement before t’ie Coun¬ 
cil of the All-India Muslim League that that was the formula, which, 1 was 
assured by you, would be the basis on which you would proceed to form your 
Interim Government, and, therefore, this formed an integral part of the plan 
embodied in the most important considerations which weighed with the Council of 
the All-India Muslim league also in arriving at their decision, although even then 
there was a section that was opposed to tbo plan being accepted. 

When the Congress press s ar ed a sinister agitation, against Congress-Leaguo 
parity, with a view to inform you of th^ Muslim League stand, I wrote to you on 
the 8'h June that “any departure from this formula, directly or indirectly, will lead 
to serious consequences and will nu r secure the co operation of the Muslim League, 

Subsequently, in my interview with you on the loth June you informed me 
that you wun*ei to alter'the basis and proceed on the formula of five Congress, 
five Muslim League and three others, namely, one Sikh, one Scheduled Caste, and 
one Indian Christian. 1 told you then that if any change was proposed to be made 
I would have to place the matter before the Working Committee and may have to 
call another mewing of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. I also in¬ 
form'd you that when the Congress finally agreed to a new formula I would then 
place it before my Working Committee for them to take such action as they deem 
necessary. . . . 

After discussion with Congress representatives you wrote to me on the 15th 
June informing that you had failed to negotiate an agreement on the composition 
of ihe Interim Government on th- basis of 5: 5 : 3 and that the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself would issue a sta ement on the lGih of June on the action that you 
proposal to take and that you would let me have a copy of it before publication. 

Accordingly you sent me a copy of the statement by the Cabinet Delegation 

and yourself issued on 'he 16tli June, with a covering letter of the same date, 
which I placed before my Working Committee and who after careful consideration 
of the. matter have auhorised me to suite as follows *• 

(A) That the Working Committee are surprised that invitations have been 
jailed to > .Muslim Leaguers to join the “Interim** Government without calling for 
list from the leader of die Muslim League. 
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by you, i,e, % Jagjivan Ram, is a Congressman and has been selected, it 
appears not to give real representation to the Scheduled Caste, 
but to give an additional seat to the Congress in the Interim Government. 

(C) That the modifications which have been made in the original formula for the 
'Interim ’ Government have adversely affected the proportion of the Muslims in the 
‘Interim’ Government as a whole and against the Congress as a single Group. 

CD) That in view of the serious changes which have, from time to time, been made 
to satisfy Congress, it is not possible for the Working Committee to arrive at any 
decision in the matter of the formation of the Interim Government so long as the 
Congress does not finally convey its decision on the proposals to you, and 

(E) That the question of dis ribution of portfolios should also be 
finally decided so that, there may be no further hitch created by the Congress in 
this regard and the Working Committee may have a complete picture before them 
when they meet to consider the proposal. “ 

Further, I shall be grateful if you will please make the following points 
clear with reference to your letter and sia ement of the 16th June 

1 . Whether the proposals contained in the statement for the setting up or an 
‘Interim’ Government are now final or whether they are still open to any further 
change or modification at the instance of the parties or persons concerned ; 

<2. Whether the total number of 14 members of the Government as proposed m 
the statement would remain unchanged during the interim period; 

3 If any person or persons invited as representatives of the four minorities, 
viz the Scheduled Castes the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsis, is, or 
are,’unable to accept the invitation to join the‘Interim’ Government for personal 
or other reasons, how will the vacancy or vacancies thus created, be failed bv the 
Viceroy ; and whether in filling up the vacancy or vacancies the leader of the 
Muslim League will be consulted and his consent obtained : 

4. (a) Whether during the interim period for which the Coalition Government 

is being setup the proportion of members of the Government, community-wise, as 
provided in the proposals, will be maintained ; ....... 

(b) Whether the present representation given to four minorities viz., the 
Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsis will be adhered 
to without any change or modification and . . . 

5. In view of the substitution of 14 proposed for the original 12 and the 
change made in the original formula, whether there will be a provision in order to 
safeguard Muslim interests, the Executive Council shall not take any decision on 
any major communal issue if the majority of the Muslim members are oppos¬ 
ed to it. 

I trust that you will kindly favour me with your reply as early as possible. 

Lord Wav ell's Letter to Mr. Jinoah, dated New Delhi, 20th. June 1946 :— 

I thank you for your letter of the 19th June which I have shown to the 

Cabinet^Miss^ ^ necGS 9 ary for me to comment on the first part of the 
letter I am sure you will appreciate that the negotiations designed to secure 
acceptance by two parties with conflicting interests may not always end on the 
same basis as that on which they began ; and, as you know, never gave you any 
guarantee that they would necessarily be concluded on any particular basis 
b I note the views of the Muslim League set out m paragraphs (A) to (E) of 

y0UI The"utentiou of the statement of June 16 was that the discussion of portfolios 
with leaders of main parties should follow the acceptance by both parties of the 
scheme. The intention still holds, since until the names are known, it is difficult 

to decide on the distribution of portfolios. , ,. ,, 

On the points which you desire to be made clear m connection with the 
Government to be formed under our statement June 16, I give you the following- 
reply after consultation with the Delegation • . . , . , 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those invited to take ofhee in the 
1 interim * Government, the names in the statement cannot be regarded as final. 
But no principle will be made in the statement without the consent oi the two 

major pai ^es j n num bei of 14 members of the “Interim” Government 

will be made without the agreement of the two major parties. 


(3) If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present allotted to representatives 
of minorities, I shall naturally consult both the main parties before filling it, 
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(4) (A) and (B). The proportion of members by communities will not be 
changed without the agreement of the two major parties. 

(5) No decision on a major communal issue could be taken by the “Interim” 
Government if the majority of either of the main parties were opposed to it. I 
pointed this out to the Congress President and he agreed that the Congress.appre¬ 
ciated this point. 

(6) If you agree, I will send copies of the questions iu your letter and of 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this letter to the President of the Congress. 

Lord Waveli’s Letter to Mr. Jinnah, Dated 2Sth. June, 1946 :— 

The Cabinet Mission and I feel that there are certain points in your statement 
released yesterday which it would be wrong to leave unanswered. 

You will r member that at an interview which the Cabinet Mission and I 
had with you on the evening of the 25th June, before the meeting of your Wor¬ 
king Committee at which you accepted the proposals in the statement of the 16th 
June, we explained to you that as Congress had accepted the statement of 16th 
May while refusing to take part in the ‘Interim* Government proposed in the 
statement of 16th June, this had produced a situation in which paragraph 8 of 
the statement of the 16th June took effect. This paragraph stated that if either 
of the two major parties was unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coali¬ 
tion Government on the lines laid down in that statement, the Viceroy would 
proceed with the formation of an ‘Interim’ Government which would be as repre¬ 
sentative as possible of those willing to accept the statement of the 16th May. 

We said that since the Congress and the Muslim League had now both accep¬ 
ted the statement of 16th May, it was the intention to form a Coalition Govern¬ 
ment including both those parties as soon as possible. In view, however, of the 
long negotiations which had already taken place, and since we all had other work 
to do, we felt that it would be better to have a short interval before proceeding 
with further negotiations for the formation of an Interim Government. Thus 
whatever interpretation you may put on paragraph 8, your Working Committee can 
have been in no doubt as to the course we proposed to adopt. 

I confirmed in writing the same evening what we had told you. 

Secondly, the assurances which you quote in your statement related specifi¬ 
cally to the particular ‘Interim’ Government that would have been set up if both 
major parties had accepted the statement of the 16th June. 

To prevent misunderstanding I propose to publish this letter together with 
your letter of the 19th June the substance of which has already appeared iu 
the Press and my reply of the 20th June. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Letter to Lord Wavell, Dated 28tb, June 1946 

The main points of Mr. Jinnah’s letter of 28th June in reply to Lord 
Waveli’s letter of the 28th June are, according to an O. P. message, as follows 

Mr. Jinnah in course of his letter reiterated that the Mission were in honour 
bound to go ahead with the formation of the Government as “all contingencies 
including the rejection by the Congress were contemplated and provided for in the 
statement of June 16 and clause 8 of the statement taken along with the context 
ia quite clear.” 

The letter further expresses that in view of the new stand taken by the Cabi¬ 
net Mission and the Viceroy as per their statement of June 26 “which is neither 
fair nor just”, elections to the Constituent Assembly should be postponed ns accor¬ 
ding to all documents and the two statements issued by the Cabinet Mission on 
May 25 and June 16 , the long term arrangement and the Interim Government 
proposals were nothing but inseparable and integral parts of one and the same plan. 

Mr. Jinnah holds the view that “it is neither desirable nor in conformity 
wuh the previous statements that one part, viz., the formation of the Iuterim 
Government should be left behind and the other part be proceeded with.” 

Lord Wavell’s letter to Mr. Jinnah, Dated 28th, June 1946 

I have received your letter of the 28th June and have shown it to the Cabinet 
Ministers. 

We are quite unable to accept your suggestion that we have gone back on 
our word. As I havo said in a letter to you earlier to-day our course of action was 
determined by what bad been laid down in paragraph 8 of the statement of the 
16th June; and we had made it plain to you before your Working Committee 
meeting on the 25th June, that wo proposed to follow this course. 
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The arrangements for the elections to the Constituent Assembly have already 
been put into operation and we do not propose to postpone them. 

As the substance of your letter was included in the All-India Radio newB to-day 
I am publishing this reply. 


Mr. Jinnah’s First Statement, 27th. June 1946 

I have considered the letter of the Congress President addressed to Lord 

Wavell dated June 26, the resolution of the Working Committee of the Congress 

released to the press yesterday, and the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy issued in New Delhi on Wednesday, June 26, but a copy of which has 
not yet been furnished to me. 

I think it is necessary for me to state shortly as to what occurred during the 
progress of the negotiations. 

Prior to the Cabinet Delegation's statement of May 16 and further statement 
of May 25/ the Viceroy at Simla represented to me that he would proceed with 

the formation of on Interim Government on the basis of the formula, five, 

five, two, five on behalf of the Muslim League, five on behalf of the Congress, 
one Sikh and one Indian Christian or Anglo-Indiau and that, as regards the port¬ 
folios, the most important of them would be equally divided between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, further details being left open for discussion. With the 
permission of the Viceroy I was authorised to state this formula to the Working 
Committee at Simla, on’the assumption that the long-term proposals would be 
such as would be acceptable to ub. Thereafter again, on the eve of the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League, in my interview ou June 3 the 
Viceroy repeated the Bame formula and authorised me to communicate it to my 
Working Committee. This was one of the most important considerations which 
weighed with them together with the two statements of the Cabinet Delegation 
dated May 16 and May 25. The long-term plan and the Interim Government for¬ 
mula together formed one whole and this formula regarding the Interim Govern¬ 
ment was an integral p»rt of the whole scheme and as such the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League gave its final decision on that basis on June 6. 

Thereafter, the Viceroy sent for me on June 13 and he suggested a formula 
of five, five, three. Owing to the agitatiou set on foot by the Congress presB and 
the opposition of the Congress to the original formula, I had already given a war¬ 
ning to the Viceroy in a letter on June 8 that any departure from this formula, 
directly or indirectly, would lead to serious consequences and would Dot secure 
the co-operation of the Muslim League, and that I might have to call a meeting 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League again. At my interview with the 
Viceroy on the 13th, I was told by him that he wanted to change the basis of 
the original formula and proceed on the basis of five Congress, five Muslim League 
and three others, Le., one £ikh, one Scheduled Caste and one Indian Christian or 
Anglo-Indian. In Bpite of the difficulties that T had pointed out would arise, I in¬ 
formed the Viceroy that if the Congress were finally to agree to this new formula 
I would place it before my Working Committee for their consideration. But even 
thiB second proposal of the Viceroy was turned down by the Congress and His 
Excelloncv the Viceroy informed me by his letter dated June 15 that he had failed 
to negotiate an agreement on the basis which he had suggested and that the 
Cabinet Delegation and he had decided to issue their statement on June 16 on tne 
action they proposed to take. Accordingly, the statement of June 16 was issued to 
the Press and an advauce copy was sent to me. These were, we were categorically 
informed, final and not open to any modification, except that the names id the 
statement could not be regarded as final, until the Viceroy had received acceptances 
from those invited to take office in the Interim Government. 

On the 19th June 1 wrote to the Viceroy asking for certain clariucations 
regarding the statement of June 16 to which a reply was received from him on the 
‘20th of June after he had consulted the Cabinet Delegation. The following extracts 
are from that letter of the Viceroy in reply to questions put to him. 

(1) ‘Until I have received the acceptance of those invited to take office in 
the Interim Government, the names in the statement, cannot be regarded an final. 
No change is proposed to be made in the statement without the consent 
of the two major parties/’ 

(2) ‘'No change in the number of fourteen members of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment will bo made "without agreement of the two major parties.” 

(3) “If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present allotted to the repre 
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Benfcatives of the minorities, I shall naturally consult both the main parties before 
filling it.” 

(4) (A and B) “The proportion of the members by communities ( word com¬ 
munities underlined ) will not be changed without agreement of the two major 
parties.” 

(5) “No decision on a major communal issue could be taken by the Interim 
Government if the majority of any of the main parties were opposed to it. I 
pointed this out to the Congress President and he agreed that the Congress appre¬ 
ciated this point.” 

I had by my letter of June 19 informed the Viceroy that in view of the 
serious changes which had from time to time been made to satisfy the Congress, 

it waB not possible for the Working Committee to arrive at any decision in the 

matter of formation of the Interim Government, so long as the Congress did not 

convey their final decision on proposals of June 36 to the Viceroy and until it 

was communicated to me. 

Mr. Jinnah’s 2nd Statement, 29th. June, 1946 

The Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy have thought fit to 
release only a few letters torn from the rest of the correspondence that passed 
between me and the Delegation and the Vfceroy, which have a very inportant 
bearing on the present controversy. 

The Viceroy did make a clear representation to me that he would proceed 
to form his Interim Government on the basis of tbe formula 5 ; 5 : 2: i. e. t 5 
representatives of the Muslim League, 5 of the Congress, 1 Sikh aud 1 Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian, and that, as regards the portfolios, the most impor¬ 
tant portfolios will be equally divided between the League and the Congress in 
distribution thereof, further details being left open for discussion. 

The Viceroy further authorised me to make that representation to my 
Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League, which 
I did aud it was on that basis that, both the Working Committee and the 
Council were induced to accept the long-term plan and the proposal for the 
Interim Government together as a whole. 

This formula had a vital bearing and did greatly weigh with the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League in coming to their final decision, which was commu¬ 
nicated to the Viceroy on the 7th June. Immediately thereafter a sinister agita¬ 
tion was set on foot by the Congress Press against this formula aud 1 informed 
the Viceroy by my letter of 8th June, by way of caution, that there should be no 
departure trom this formula. Below is the full text of this letter which speaks 
for itself 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to His Excellency the Viceroy , dated 8th June 1946 :— 

Dear Lord Wavell—'During the course of our discussions regarding the Inte¬ 
rim Government at Simla and thereafter at Delhi on the 3rd of June after my 
arrival and before the meeting of the Muslim League Working Committee took 
place, you were good enough to give me the assurance that there will be only 12 
portfolios, 5 on behalf of the League, 5 Congress, 1 Sikh and 1 Christian or 
Anglo-Indian ; and that, as regards the portfolios, the most important portfolios 
will be equally divided between the League and the Congress iu the distribution 
thereof, further details being left open for discussion. 

With your previous permission I informed the Working Committee of this 
assurance and this was one of the most important considerations which weighed 
with them together with the statement of the Cabinet Mission. These two together 
formed one whole and, as such, the Council of the All-India Muslim League has 
given its final decision on the 6th of June. 1 may further inform you that simi¬ 
larly 1 had to repeat the assurance to the Council before they finally gave their 
approval As you know, the meeting of the All-India Muslim League Council was 
held in camera and, there again, the House showtd great opposition to the scheme 
in the beginning. During the course of discussions at a very early stage a large 
body of opposition was satisfied when I made the statement in answer to the very 
pressing question as to what our position will be with regurd to the Interim 
Government. 

But for this assurance we could not have got the approval of the Council to the 
scheme. As requested by you 1 took as much care as possible to see that it did 
not become public. 

J am writing this letter to you as I find that g very sinister agitation has been 
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set on foot by the Congress press against your formula stated above, which was the 
turning point in Our having secured the decision of the Council, 

Any departure from this formula, directly or indirectly, will lead to very 
serious consequences and will not secure the co-operation of the Muslim League. 

You know further that the Congress may adopt an offensive attitude by including 
a Muslim in their quota, which will be strongly resented by the Muslim League and 
which will be another very great hurdle before us. 


Your sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. 


The Viceroy replied by his letter of 9th June and in his letter he did not 
make exception to the facts stated by me in my letter quoted above. Only, accord¬ 
ing to him “there waB no assurance on this point.” The following is the* full text 
of the Viceroy's letter: 


Letter from His Excellency the Viceroy to Mr, M, A . Jitinah, dated the 9tti 
June ^946 :— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah—Thank you for your letter of yesterday. You speak of an 
assurance about 5: 5 : 2: ratio. There was no assurance on this point. But I told you, 
as I told the Congress, that this was what 1 had in mind. It would be wrong for 
me to leave you under the impression that there was any assurance, although I hope 
that we may reach agreement on that basis. 

Your sincerely, AVavell. 

The fact however remains that he did make this representation to me and 
authorised me to do likewise to the Working Committee and the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, both of which were induced to come to their decisiouB 
upon the faith of this representation. 

The next important date is the 13th June, when I was called by the Viceroy, 
and suddenly he presented a new formula for tbe composition of the Interim 
Government i.e, 6:5:3. I have already explained as to what transpired between 
him and me with regard to this revised formula. But the Viceroy failed to negotiate 
an agreement with the Congress on this basis also and 1 was informed by his letter 
of the 15th June that the Cabinet Delegation alid be would issue a statement on the 
Ibth of June on the action they proposed to take. 1 reproduce below in full 
the Viceroy’s letter of the loth June : 


Letter from His Excellency the Viceroy to Mr, Jinnah t dated 1 5th. June 1946 :— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah—I am writing to inform you that after discussions with the 
Congress representatives I have failed to negotiate an agreement on the composition 
of an interim Government on the basis which 1 suggested to you. The Cabinet 
Delegation and myself have therefore decided to iBeue to-morrow a statement on the 
action we propose to take ; and we will let you have a copy of this before publication. 

Yours sincerely, Waveil. 

Their final proposals were embodied in their statement of 10th June and now they 
have gone back on theBO proposals also by postponing of the Interim Government 
indefinitely. 

As regards my interview on the evening of the 25th of June at 5-30 p.m., 
when I waB suddenly called by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, fantastic 
interpretations were suggested on the statement of the 16th June in the course of 
our talk and I was aBked to give my opinion : and 1 emphatically differed from 
them. It was agreed that they will communicate in writing to me finally their 
views and the action they proposed to take. The Viceroy then sent me hiB letter 
dated the 25th of June, which reached me, as I have already stated, at mid-night 
after the resolution of the Working Committee was passed and released to the press. 
If, as it is now sought to make out, they had already come to their final decision 
as to the course they were going to adopt, why was that decision not communicated 
to me by the Viceroy earlier in the clay as they had received the Congress reply 
before mid-day on tbe 25th of June instead of calling me for discussion as to the 
correct interpretation or true construction ot paragraph 8 in the statement of June 
16, and then informing me that the Cabinet Delegation aud the Viceroy will commu¬ 
nicate with me qb to what they proposed to do ? 


I give below the full text of the Viceroy’s letter of 15th June referred to above, 
my reply to this letter dated the 26th and the Viceroy’s reply to it dated the ;-j?th 
June covering to me his intention to form a temporary Care-taker Government till 
the reopening of negotiations after tho elections to the Constituent Assembly have 
been completed. 
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j Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah dated the 25th June , 1946 :— 

I)ear Mr. Jinnah—You asked for a letter in confirmation of what the Delega¬ 
tion aaid to you this evening. 

We informed you that the Congress had accepted the statement of May 16 
while refusing to take partin the Interim Government proposed in the statement 
of June 16. 

This had produced a situation in which paragraph 8 of the statement of June 
16 takes effect. This paragraph said that if either of the two major parties was 
unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition Government on the lines laid down 
in the statement, the Viceroy would proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Government which will be a6 representative as possible of those willing to accept the 
statement of May 16. 

Since the Congress and the Muslim League have not both accepted the state¬ 
ment of May 16, it is the intention to form a Coalition Government including both 
those parties as soon as possible. In view, however, of the long negotiations which 
have already taken place, and since we all have other work to do, we feel that it 
will be better to have a 6hort interval before proceeding with further negotiations 
for the formation of the Interim Government. 

This, therefore, is the course of action we propose to adopt, unless the two main 
parties can within the next few days agree upon a basis on which they can co¬ 
operate in a Coalition Government. 

Meanwhile the election and summoning of a Constituent Assembly as laid down 
in the statement of May 16 are going forward. 

Yours sincerely, Wavell. 

Letter from Mr. M. A. Jinnah to the Viceroy , dated 26th June, 1916 :— 

Dear Lord Wavell I received your letter dated 2bth June, 1946, at midnight 
last night after 1 have sent you the resolution of my Working Committee passed at 
its meeting yesterday with a covering letter of the same date, agreeing to join the 
Interim Government on the basis of the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and 
yourself dated 16th June and the clarifications and assurances given by you after 
consultation with the Cabinet Delegation iu your letter dated the 20th of June 
addressed to me. 

I regret that the Congress, while accepting the statement of the 16th of May, 
should have rejected the proposals regarding the setting up of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment on the basis of the statement of 16th June, which was the final decision of the 
Cabinet Delegation and yourself in this regard. May I draw your attention to 
Paragraph 8 of the Statement of 16th June, which clearly lays down that the 
acceptance of the Statement of 16th May, and rejection of the final proposals em¬ 
bodied in the statement of the 16th June, cannot change the basis and principles laid 
down therein ? 

In Paragraph 3 of your letter, when you say that the Viceroy should proceed 
with the formation of an Interim Government which will be as representative as 
possible of those willing to accept the statement of May 16th, the quotation quali¬ 
fies them to be included in the Interim Government, but only on the basis and the 
principles laid down in your proposals of the 16th of June. In these circumstances, as 
indicated in the statement of 16th June, Paragraph 7, that you aimed at inaugurat¬ 
ing the Interim Government about the 26ih of June, I hope you will not now delay 
the matter but go ahead with the formation of the Interim Government on the basis 
of your statement of 16th June, 1946. 

Yours sincerly, M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah dated the 27th , June 1916 :—- 

Dear Mr. Jiunah Thank you for your letter of yesterday. I am sorry that 
my letter did not reach you till after the meeting of your Working Committee had 
ended. 

Ap we explained to you during our interview on Tuesday, the Cabinet Mission 
and I consider that in the light of Paragraph 8 of the statement of 16th June I am 
clearly bound to make an attempt to form a Government representative of both the 
major parties, since both have accepted the statement of 16th May. 

1 think you will agree that it is essential to have a short interval before 

resuming negotiations, and qb wo informed you, it is proposed to set up a temporary 
Care-taker Government of officials. I intend reopening negotiations after the 
election b to the Constituent Assembly have been completed. Meanwhile the Cabinet 
Mission will return home to report. 

Yours sincerely, Wavell. 
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As regards my request for the postponement of the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, my reply to the two letters of the Viceroy of the 28th June has not been 
included in the published letters. I, therefore, think that l must, in fairness, release 
my letter of the 28th of June in reply to the Viceroy’s letter of the 27th June 
reproduced above, and also my reply dated 28th June to the two letters of the Vice¬ 
roy of same date released to the Press yesterday. The following is the text of the 
two letters : 


Letter from Mr. Jinnali , dated 28th June to the Viceroy in reply to the latter's 
dated 27th Junej l04G :— 

Dear Lord Wavell—I am in receipt of your letter of June 27th, 1946. 

1 had already pointed out by my letter of the 26th of June in reply to yours 
of the 25th and also at the interview on Tuesday, the 25th June, with you and the 
Cabinet Delegation that you were in honour bound to proceed forthwith with the 
formation of your Interim Government in accordance with the statement of the 
16th of June, which was final, and the assurance given to us. 

The Cabinet Delegation and yourself issued an official statement late in the 
evening of 26th June, and as I have already pointed out in the statement issued 
to the press yesterday, by that pronouncement you have chosen to go back upon your 
pledged word by postponing the formation of the Interim Government. 

iSow I have received your letter of 27th June and hereby inform you that I 
cannot agree with you when you say in your letter that ‘fit is essential to have a 
short interval before resuming negotiations.” I repeat that you should have proceeded 
in terms of paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16th without delay. But since 
you have adopted this course of action in the official statement of the Cabinet 
Delegation and yourself, which is neither fair nor just, I strongly urge upon you 
without prejudice, that the elections to the Constituent Assembly should also be 
postponed as you know that according to all the relevent documents and particularly 
the two statements of the Cabinet Delegation and yourself dated 16th and 25th of 
May, the long-term plan and the formation of the Interim Government formed one 
whole, each constituting an integral part of the whole scheme. It is, therefore, un¬ 
desirable to proceed with one part, t.e., elections to the Constituent Assembly and 
to postpone the other. 

Yours sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy in reply to his two letters of the 28th 
June released to the press yesterday :— 

Dear Lord Wavell —I am in receipt of your letter of 28th June. The facts 
are correct!y stated in my statement that was released to the press yesterday, the 
27th of June. 1 

The explanation that you now give in your letter under reply of what took 
place between me and the Cabinet Delegation and yourself, does not change in any 
way the position. f Ihe fact is that you did not communicate to me your views 
officially before the meeting of the Working Committee. I requested you to send 
your views officially to me and you did so by your letter of the 25th of June, 
which reached me at midnight after the Working Committee had parsed their 
resolution which waB released to the press according to the solemn agreement that 
wo were to give our reply immediately after the decision of the Congress. If you 
wish to take the credit that some idea was given to mo of the change on your part 
in the course of the interview where we discussed so many things, you may do so. 

As regards paragraph 2 of your letter I am surprised when you say that the 
assurances quoted by me from your letter in my statement were given “if both the 
major parties had accepted the statement of the 16th of June.” No such indication 
of any condition is given in your letter of the 20th of June, which I understand 
from your Private Secretary has already been released to the press together with 
some other correspondence. May I request you to release this letter also ? 

I have received a second letter from you dated the 28th of June. May I also 
request you to publish the full text of my letter of the 23th of June asking you to 
postpone the Constitm nt Assembly elections and not only a subtauce of it which 
might have appeared in the All-India Radio broadcast—as you propose to release 
your reply to the press. 

YourB sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. 

I maintain that the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy have gone back on 
their word within ten days of the publication of their final proposals in not imple¬ 
menting the Statement of the l6ih of June and 1 fully endorse what has been put 
so well—“.Statesmen should not eat their words.” 
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The Muslim League Legislators’ Convention 


Jinnah’s Address—Pakistan Demand Reiterated 

New Dellii—7th April to 9th April 194G 

Determination of Muslim India “to carve out” a sovereign State for the Mus- 
lima of India was expressed by the Muslim League President, Mr. M. A, Jinnah , 
addressing the Muslim League Legislators 7 Convention held at New Delhi on the 
7t.h. to 9th. April 1946. In the context of the League negotiations with the Cabinet 
Mission, the proceedings of the Convention bear some importance. 

The Anglo*Arabic College Quadrangle, wbpre it met, resounded with cries of 
“Pakistan Zindabad”, “Qaid-e-Azam Zindabad” and other slogans for three hours, 
during which some 450 Muslim League members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, including women members and a large number of visitors, vociferously 
greeted the arrival of leaders and later repeatedly applauded and cheered Mr. 
Jinnah’s Address. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of his speech, declared that Muslim India would 
never agree to a single Constitution-making Body nor accept the'constitution of an 
interim Government before the principle of Pakistan was accepted. He also made 
it clear that “so far as Muslim India is concerned, the conception of n United India 
is impossible. If any attempt is made to force a decision against the wishes of 
Muslims. Muslim Tndia will resist it by all means and at all costs.’* “We are 
prepared**, he said, “to sacrifice anything and everything, but we shall not submit 
to any scheme of Government prepared without our consent.*’ 

Referring to his talks with the British Cabinet Mission, Mr. Jinnah said : “I 
had long talks with the Secretary of State for Indio unofficially and thereafter 
officially with the Cabinet Mission as a whole. I am not in a position to tell you 
anything except that it was a free, frank and most cordial exchange of views on 
various matters relating to the solution of India’s constitutional problem that is 
facing us. So far as we are concerned, there can be no compromise on the fun¬ 
damentals of Pakistan and its full sovereignty (Cheers). We cannot agree to a Bingle 
Constitution-making Body, because it will mean our signing our death warrant, and 
we cannot agreo to consider any interim arrangement unless Pakistan is accepted as 
a sine qua non . If any interim arrrangement and constitution are forced upon us, 
we will have no other course open to us than to resist it in every way possible”. 
(Hear. Hear). 

Mr. Jinnah said: ’‘You know that in the battle of elections that was raging 
for months all over India, by the grace of God and with your unceasing labours 
we have achieved a victory for which there is no parallel in this world. We had to 
fight against all odds, against powerful organisations and all their manoeuvres and 
machinations throughout India. But I am glad to say that we have routed our 
opponents in every battle-field (Cheers). And to-day a historic record stands that 
we have captured something like 90 per cent of Muslim seats (Applause), and we 
have gathered here to*day as the chosen and accredited representatives of various 
constituents all over India. 

“This Convention—the like of which has never taken place in the history of 
India, Hindu or Muslim—has to consider, what next? With all the responsibility 
that is there and that you bear as elected representatives of the people, this Con¬ 
vention is going to lay down once and for all in unequivocal terms as to what we stand 
for (Cheers). I have no doubt that your verdict is for Pakistan. We shall never 
falter or flinch by a hair’s breadth to fight for it if necessary, but achieve it we must 
or else we perish. v - 

“We have tried to lay down some practical programme. You form yourself 
into a Subjects Committee, to which each province will elect its representatives. 
Any resolutions which the Subjects Committee might formulate will be placed be¬ 
fore the full Convention. It is not possible to formulate a resolution before a 
large body of hundreds of people. The practical way to deal with the matter is to 
form a Subjects Committee, to which each province will elect its quota of ten per 
cent, To that will be added the members of the Central Legislature. 

“In ihe .Subjects Committee we shall carefully examine and review the entire 
situation that is facing us, especially with reference to the solution of the Constitu¬ 
tional problem of this sub-continent, and in view of the fact that^the Cabinet 
Mission is new here and thoy have come to discuss the matter with us. 

Referring to the rureserit political situation with particular reference to the recent 
satementa of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Valiabhbhai Patet, Mr. Jinnah 
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—^Said, “In answer to the Muslim demand for Pakistan Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
says : ‘The Congress can. accommodate the Muslim League to the extent of reorga¬ 
nising the Provinces and giving the fullest autonomy possible to those areas in 
which the Muslims are predominately in a majority. This would be subject to there 
being a strong Centre which would be necessary for the defence of India as a whole. 
‘The Congress’, he further adds, ‘would never agree to the idea of there being two 
nations, nor will it recognise nationality based upon religion*. 

“Pandit Nehru says, as reported in the Press on April 4, ‘that the way of 
dealing with the present situation was to see Indian Independence clearly recognis¬ 
ed ana leave the Indians to compose their differences and find a way out without 
interference. It is always difficult to consider these differences in relation to the 
presence of a third party which controls the situation... ..When once it is clearly 
and definiiely realised that India is going to function as an independent entity ana 
that the people of India of various groups and communities must come to terms or 
unfortunately fight before they come to terms, then reality comes into the picture*. 
He (Nehru) further goes on to say that he envisaged as the firs r stage after the 
recognition of the Independence the creation of a Constitution making Body with 
sovereign authority. In another recent speech he was good enough to offer diluted 
Pakistan under the suzerainty of a strong Central Congress Government.” 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : ‘‘If you reduce the Congress formula it comes to this : 
that the British Government must grant Independence and hand over the machi¬ 
nery of Government—both civil and military—to the Congress by way of setting 
up a national Government of their coucrption and then stand aside/ When they are 
fully saddled in that power and authority they will proceed to form a Constitution¬ 
making Body with sovereign authority, which will finally decide the fate of 400 of 
millions of people inhabiting this vast sub-continent. Then, according to Pandit 
Nehru, the various communities and groups must submit to the decision or light 
and tiien the reality comes into picture. But we have the reality already in front 
of up, and it is foolish to shut our eyes and imagine that the Congress interim 
National Government, or a decree, the writ and the fiat of the so-called Constitution¬ 
making Body of his (Pandit Nehru’s) conception will command allegiance, respect 
and obedience. If such a proposal is given effect to and a Government of his 
dream is set up, it will not hold for 48 hours. It is inconceivable that this Fascist 
Grand Council should be vested with full powers immediately to decide and decree 
the fate and destinies of 100 millions of people, the existing machinery in their 
hands to be used against us and other minorities and other interests involved. 

“It seems the Congress do not realise how fantastic this proposal and 
scheme, whatever you may call it is”, Mr. Jinnah said. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Jinnah continued, “the Muslim League proceeds on 
the basis of reality. I have explained in great detail the fundamental and vital 
differences between the Hindus and the Muslims. There never has been for all 
these centuries either social or political unity between these two major nations. The 
Indian unity that we talk of to-day is only physical. India is held by the 
British Government, and they have, by their ultimate sanction behind them of the 
police and the army, maintained peace and law and order in this country. 

* The Congress claim is founded on nationality, which does not exist, except 
in the eyes of those who merely dream. Our formula is based on the territory of 
this sub-continent being carved into two sovereign States of Hindustan and Pakistan. 

“Next, the acceptance of the fundamental principles of Pakistan is a ttnc qua 
non of the consideration of the question of the Muslim League co-operation in any 
interim Central Government and further a clear and unequivocal undertaking must 
be given to implement it without delay. Then alone can we get to the next step. 

“It follows that the idea of a single constitution-making Body has then no place 
and we shall not accept it, for it means our consent to proceed on the' basis of a 
United India, which is impossible. Apart from many other objections, one is quite 
clear—that a single Constitution making Body will only register the decree of the 
Congress and it is a foregone conclusion that Muslims will be in a hopeless mino¬ 
rity there 

“On the other hand, according to our formula, there w r ould be two sovereign 
Constitution-making Bodies, one for Hindustan aud the other for Pakistan, and 
it is the Pakistan Constitution-making Body, which will be in a position to deal 
with defence or such other matters which will naturally arise. But all this can 
only be done by means of treaties and agreements between Pakistan and Hindu¬ 
stan. We cannot accept any proposal which would be in any way derogatory to 
the full sovereignty of Pakistan, 
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“Our formula gives the Hindus three-fourths of this sub-continent with a 
population of nearly 250 million. Hindustan will be a Mate bigger than any other 
State in the world, both in area and population exceot China, and we shall have 
only one-fourth. In this way, we can both liVfc according to our ideals, culture 
and social construction of the two major nations. Whereas the Congress demand is 
accepted, it is clear as daylight that we shall be thrown under the yoke not only 
of Hindu Raj but this present Congress junta, who have the temerity still to say 
that they alone represent India and that they are the sole successois to step in 
and establish the Congress Raj in the place of the Briti-h Kaj, a position which is 
impossible and intolerable. Muslim India will never agree to its realisation and 
will be bound and will have no other course open, to resist it by every means 
possible, (i hcers). 

' The British are threatened that if they do not surrender to the Congress 
demand, there will be bloodshed for which preparation is going on, that they will 
paralyse the British trade and they have further threatened that the same will be 
the result if they favour Pakistan. 

“If. unfortunately, the British are stampeded by the threat of bloodshed— 
which is more a bluff than a reality -this time Muslim India is not going to 
remain passive or neutral (Cheers) It is going to play its part and face all dangers. 
Mr. Nehru is greatlv mistaken. There might be trouble, he says, but not very 
much Laughter). He is still in the atmosphere of Anand BliHvan (Laughter). 

‘'Equally, if the British fall a prey and are prepared to sell the Muslims for 
trade facilities which are so profusely offered by the Congress leaders to them — 
and Mr. Gandhi has gone better as hcdias strongly expressed that he will be ready 
and willing to give preference 10 British goods (cries of ‘Shame Shame”), but they 
forget that the consumer has a say in the matter too (Laugher) and merely the Hindu- 
capitalists, the patrons of the Congress, and that the largest consumers of British 
goods are Muslims. 

“] hope that the commercial tendencies of Britain will not stampede them 
into such alluring promises and attractive preferential trade oilers. In fac , the 
Congress is always in the habit of giving terms, but they do not mean to keep 
them and they overrule any commitments that may be made according to the 
cirmumstances ihat may suit the Congress from time to time. 

‘But apart from that, if the British are going to sell 100 million Musalmans 
and mill ions of other minorities for the sake of illusory hopes and promises of 
their having a flourishing trade, commerce and markets in India—are they going 
to do that /—it will be the greatest tragedy, indeed, in the history of Great Britain 
to go to that length. And what is more, it will never be realised. 

After expressing the League’s opposition to a single Constituent Assembly, Mr. 
Jinnah said : ‘ If any interim arrangement and constitution is forced upon us, we have 
no other course open to us, but to resist it in every way possible (Hear, Hear). We 
are prepared to sacrifice anything and everything, but we shall not submit to any 
scheme of Government without our consent. If the British Government go to 
that length, they will be guilty of the grossest breach of faith and of the solemn 
assurances that they gave us when they wanted our blood and money in the midst 
of the war by their declaration of August, 1940. It will be the last straw on the 
camel’s back, and we shall face it with courage and determination and resist it by all 
means if they betray us.” (Hear, Hear). 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah said: “God is with us (cheers), because our cause is 
righteous and our demand is just both to Hindus and Muslims inhabiting this 
v»ist sub continent. And so we have nothing to fear and let us march forward 
with complete unity as disciplined soldiers of Pakistan (Cheers). 
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Resolution—Third Day—New Delhi-— 3th. April 1946 

r I li* Subjects Committee of the Convention met on the next day, the 8th 
April, for drafting the resolution and the open session of the- Convention 
on the third day, the 9th April, discussed the main political 
resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and for the setting up of two 
constitution-making bodies. Mr. //. S. Suhrawardy, Leader of the Muslim League 
Party in Be; gal moved the resolution, which was supported by Chaudhuri 
Khaliqiizzaraa- dam Hussain ilidavatulla, Sir Mohd. Saadullah and Syed 

bhah The following is the full text of the resolution 

“Whereas in this vast sub-continent of India, 100 million Muslims are the adhe¬ 
rent? of a faith which regulates every department of their life (educational, social 
economic and political), whose code is not eoulinedi merely to spiritual doctrines 
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__ tenets or rituals and ceremonies aud which stands in sharp contrast to the 
exclusive nature of Hindu Dharma and Philosophy which has fostered and main¬ 
tained for thousands of years a rigid caste system resulting in tne degradation of 
60 million human beings to the position of untouchables, creation of unnatural 
barriers be: ween man and mau and superimpositiou of social and economic inequa¬ 
lities on a large body of the people of this country, and which threatens to reduce 
Muslims, Christians and other minorities to the status of irredeemable helot 3 , 
socially and economically, 

“Whereas, the Hindu caste system is a direct negation of nationalism, equality, 
democracy and all the noble ideas that Islam stands for ; 

•‘Whereas, different historical back-grounds, traditions, cultures, social and 
economic orders of the Hindus and the Muslims made impossible the evolution of a 
single Indian nation inspired by common aspirations and ideals and whereas after 
centuries they still remain two distinct major nations; 

“Whereas, soon after the introduction by the British of the policy of setting 
up political institutions in India on the lines of Western democracies based on 

majority rule, which means that the majority of the nation or society could impose 
its will on the majority of other nation or society in spite of their opposition as 
was amply demons rated during the two and a half years’ regime of Congress 

Governments in the Hindu Majority Provinces under the Government of India Act, 
1935, when the Muslims wtre subjected to untold harassment and oppression as a 
result of which they were convinced of the futility and ineffectiveness of the so- 
called safeguards provided in the Constitution and in the instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governors and were driven to the irresistible conclusion that in a 
United India Federation, if established, the Muslims, even in majority Provinces, 
would meet with no better fate and their rights and int-rests could never be ade¬ 
quately prot cted against ihe perpetual Hindu majority at the Centre ; 

“Whereas the Muslims are convinced that with a view to saving Muslim 
India from the d miination of the Hindus and in order to afford them lull scope 

to develop themselves according to their genius, it is necessary to constitute a 

sovereign independent State, comprising Bengal and Assam in the north-east zone 
and the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province. Sind and Baluchistan in the 
north-west zone; 

This Convention of the Muslim League Legislators of India, Central and 
Provincial, after careful consideration hereby "declare that the Muslim nation will 
never submit to any Constitution for a United India and will never participate in 
any single Constitut ion making machinery set up for the purpose, aud that any formula 
devised by the British Government for transferring power from British to the 
peoples of India, which does not conform to the following just, equitable principles, 
calculated to maintain internal peace and tranquil litv in the country, will not 
contribute to the solution of the Indian problem. 

“That the zones comprising Bengal and Assam in the north-east and the 
Punjab, North-West Fr ntier Province, Sind and Baluchistan in ihe north-west of 
India, namely, Pakistan zones, where the Muslims are a dominant majority, be 
constituted into a sovereign independent Slate and that an unequivocal undertak¬ 
ing be given to implement the establishment of Pakistan without delay. 

“That two separate Constitution-making Bodies be set up by the peoples of 
Pakistan and Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective constitutions. 

“That the minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided with safeguards 
on the lines of the All-India Muslim League resolution passed on ilie 23rd March 
1940, at Lahore. 

“That the acceptance of Muslim League demand for Pakistan audits imple¬ 
mentation without delay are the sine qua non for the Muslim League co-operation 
and participation in the formation of an interim Government at the Centre. 

“This Convention further emphatically delates that any attempt to impose a 
Constitution on a United India basis or to force any interim arrangement at the 
Centre, contrary to the Muslim demand, will leave the Muslim no alternative but 
to resist such imposition by all possible means for their survival and nafci 
existence.” 

League Legislators* Pledge 

Before ihe Convention was dissolved the Muslim League Party members in 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures present took an oaili pledging “to under¬ 
go any danger, trial or sacrifice which may be demanded” for the attainment 
of Pakistan. The oath was read by Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. The 
following is the text of the pledge: 
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“I do hereby solemnly declare my firm conviction that the safety 
and security and the salvation and destiny of the subcontinent of India 
lie only in the achievement of Pakistan which is the one equitable, 
honourable and just solution of the constitutional problem and which 
will bring peace, freedom and prosperity to the various nationalities and com¬ 
munities of this great sub-continent. I most solemnly affirm that I shall willingly 
and unflinchingly carry out all the directions and instructions which may be 
issued by the All India Muslim League in pursuance of any movement launched 
by it for the attainment of the cherished national goal of Pakistan, and, belie¬ 
ving as I do in the rightness and the justice of my cause, 1 pledge myself to 
undergo any danger, trial or sacrifice which may be demanded of me.” 

•Sir Firoz Khan Noon, addressing the Convention late at night, made an 
impassioned plea for Pakistan. Sir Firoz declared . “If the Hindus give Paki¬ 
stan, they v. ill be our best friends. If the British give us Pakistan, then they 
will be our friends. But if neither give us Pakistani then Russia will give it 
to us. We want our freedom and wc shall have it. Freedom is a thing ' which 
is more valuable than anything else in the world. We wish to see that our children 
will never be slaves of Akhand Hindustan.” Sir Firoz foresaw dire consequen¬ 
ces if there was any agreement between the Cabinet Mission and the “Indian 
Banyas”, leaving out the Muslim League and said: “1 tell you this much. If 
we find that we have to fight Great Briiain for placing us under one Central 
Government or Hindu Raj, then the havoc, which the Muslims will play will 
put to «liame what Chengiz Khan and Halak did.” Sir Firoz said that the only 
course left open to Muslims was to look to Rus-ia. There was already a great 
movement in the Punjab, including landlords, in favour of communism. 

Mr. H. 8, Snh? aivardy, in his address moving the principal resolution for the Con¬ 
vention, maintained that there was no Muslim to-d»»y whether he was *'a renegade 
from Sind or the Punjab, wbo was against Pakistan. Even the Congress Mus- 
lims from the N. W. F. P., were not against Pakistan and probably they had 
already realised Pakistan there. “There is no room to-day,” Mr. Suhrawardy 
continued, “for anyone in this country who does not believe in Pakistan.” “Is 
Pakistan our last demand” he asked and replied : “I will not attempt to give an 
answer. But that is our latest demand. I would like the Congress to recall 
that we in the past asked for much less and we were prepared to accept the 
superior number of Hindus in a democratic constitution. But they turned down 
everyone of our modest demands. Now there is nothing left for us except to demand 
separation. This is a fair and legitimate demand of ours.” Commending the 
resolution, Mr. Suhrawardy said it was both moimntous and historic. Any att¬ 
empt to establish old connections on the old basis, he said, would lead to a situ¬ 
ation fraught with the gravest consequences to the peace and happiness of India. 
Britain was ready to part with power and was seeking to whom sue might hand 
ovm power and the presence of the Cabinet Mission was proof of her earnestness 
and sincerity. “The Congress”, Mr. Suhrawardy said, ‘ was stating : 'hand over 
power to ns. We shall sweep all opposition. We shall suppress the Muslims. We 
shall bring the Scheduled Class to heel and we shall annihilate the Adibasis. 
Give us the police, your army and arms and we shall reproduce an armageddon 
in the name of a United India.' This 1 call insanity induced by the lust for 
power. The Cabinet Mission is not so bland as to trust the destinies of India to 
this gang.” 

Mr. ^uhrawardv went on to say that sometimes the League was confronted 
with the question “What about defence ?” He safd there was no country, be it 
Britain or the United Btates, that could defend itself alone. He was again recently 
af-ked what would happen if Hindustan started aggression against Pakistan. His 
reply to the British was : "Leave us alone and w r e shall look after ourselves." 

Ik said that there were many Hindus who looked to the League for eman¬ 
cipation. What the Muslims wanted was only two corners in India at the present 
moment. ‘If y->u wage war against us”, he said, “I am not prepared to fore- 
enst t-Lc future”. Millions of Muslims, Mr. Suhrawardy said, were to-day united 
behind the League and they would resist all attempts to deny them their rights. 
Muslims were not a dead nation and the resistance would not be by mere words! 
}f the Hindus wished to live j n honour and peace, the Congress should concede 
Pakistan. The Muslims did not desire to start a civil war but they must have 
their lights so that they may be able to hold up their head and say : "We are a 
nation and we belli n ihing to contribute to the civilisation of the 

world.” Mr. Suhrawardy paid a tribute to the Muslims from the Hindu majority 
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provinces, who, he said, had welded the Muslims into one nation. Mr. Suhra- 
wardy asserted that the Hindu masses had not been touched by the Congress 
ideology. The Congress represented the Hindu intelligentsia, who were vocal and 
voluble. On the one hand they held out threats, and on the other, they were 
cooing like a dove. Concluding, Mr. Suhrawardy appealed to the Muslims" to be 
ready to undertake any sacrifice that they might be called upon to make. 

Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman , Leader of' the TJ. P. Muslim League Assembly 
Party, seconding the resolution, said that the reference to Hindu' religion iu 
the resolution was only intended to explain that Hindus and Muslims were 
poles asunder and that there was no room in Hindu society for a Muslim. 

Analysing the Muslim demand for Pakistan in its historical retrospective, 
Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman said that the demand for separation had always 
existed and that separate electorates were conceded after a sirenuous struggle. 
Then came the separation of Bind, which was in effect to maintain the balance, 
Pakistan, therefore, was the logical culmination of the Muslim demand. 

He characterised the Congress demand for the establishment of an interim 
National Government as a “political fraud” and feared that if an Interim 
Government was established, it might be used to crush the Muslims. If, how¬ 
ever, an Interim Government was set up in the teeth of Muslim opposition, 
the Muslim League would never allow a single Constituent Assembly to come 
into existence Referring to the Congress President’s allegation of official interference 
in the recent elections, the speaker said that Maulana Azad’s statement “constituted 
an explanation to the black-marketeers who financed the elections against the 
League candidates.” 

He condemned Pandit Nehru’s utterances in regard to Pakistan and said that 
the Muslims would not be intimidated by Buch threats. 

On the meeting of non-League Muslims with the Cabinet Mission, Chaudhuri 
Khaliquzzaman said that both Malik Khizar Hayat Khan and Mr. G. M. Byed had 
endorsed Pakistan, while Dr. Khan Sahib was reported to have said that if the 
choice was between an independent Hindustan and an independent Pakistan, the 
Frontier would remain with the Muslims. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, supporting the resolution 
said that the Hindus were educated and had the money and were to-day asking 
for a democratic Government because they were in good numbers. Butin spite ot 
their opposition Muslims would set up Pakistan. 

Sir Mohamed Sadullah, Leader of the Assam Muslim League Assembly Party, 
said that he had been deputed by nearly nine million people of Assam, including 
tribal people to submit before the Cabinet Mission their ardent desire to include 
Assam in Pakistan, 

Syed Rauf Shah (C. P.) said that Pakistan was the real solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem and that a constitution based on United India would sound the 
death-knell of the Muslims. He assured that every single Muslim in the Central 
Province was ready to undergo utmost sacrifice for the achievement of Pakistan and 
was awaiting the call. 


“Muslims Will Take Out The Sword" 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan (N. W. F. P.) said that if ‘Quit India’ meant that 
the British should quit here and now and leave the Hindus and Muslims to decide 
the question among themselves, then on behalf of the ten crores of Muslims ho 
would ask the British to quit. But what puzzled him was that the Congress 
wanted the British to stay for a sufficiently long period so that they could conso¬ 
lidate their position with British bayonets. “Thank God, we have one flag, one 
leader, one platform and one ideal—Pakistan—to fight for." He condemned Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s opposition to the League and said: “His name would go 
down in history as one of the Mu6liruB who, at this hour of trial of the Muslim 
nation, tried to stab us in the back.” The people in the tribal areas who were nli 
armed, he Baid, were for Pakistan. Muslims, he said, were enthusiastic and during 
his journey to Delhi he was asked by many Muslim studeuts aud men in uniform as 
to when “the marching orders would be given by the Quai-de-Azam.'* Concluding 
he said: ‘‘We are not indulging in any threats against the Congress or the Hindus. 
But if the British force the Muslims by setting up a Government of the Akhand 
Hindustan type and if they decide there should be one Constituent Assembly, 
then the Muslims will have no other alternative but to take out the sword and 
rebel againBt it.” 

The Nawab of Mamdot said that the recent elections were fought on the issue of 
Pakistan aud 86 per cent of the Muslim electorate iu the Punjab had voted for the League. 
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He gave an account of the Ministry formation in the province and condemned the 
Congress President and the Governor of the Punjab ‘‘for doing everything in their 
power to find and encourage Muslim Quislings to defeat the League/* 

Mr. I. M, Chundrigar , (Bombay) said that Muslims under no circumstances 
were prepared to submit to Hindu Raj. The British, he said, had no right to hand 
over the Muslims to a subject people over whom the Muslims ruled for over S00 
years. The Muslims wanted independence and not a change of master. 

Mr. Mohd Ismail (Madras) declared that Muslims in India were now in the 
midst of a 'Jihad*. Only Pakistan could save their civilisation and culture and 
enable them to live in peace and honour, 

Begum Shah Nawaz (Punjab) said that Muslim women would call upon 
their husbands and sons to take up arms for Pakistan, if the British tried to 
establish Akhand Hindustan against the will of Muslims. Muslim women, she 
said, would play their full part side by side with them in the struggle for 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Abdul Hashim , General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Muslim 
League oaid that where justice and equity failed, shining steel would decide the 
issue. The Muslims in India, he said, were not fighting for their own emanci¬ 
pation, but to establish permanent peace and tranquillity in the world. The 
struggle for ‘Akhand Bharat* was a struggle for exploitation, domination and 
injustice. He said that Bengal was ready for any action that might be taken 
for the achievement of Pakistan. 

Mr. Latifur Behman , (Bihar) and Mr. Mohd. Yusuf , in supporting the resolu¬ 
tion, said that Muslims in Bihar and OrisBa were wholly behind the demand for 
Pakistan. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan , (Punjab) said that the Simla Conference failed, be¬ 
cause there was more than one claimant for Muslim leadership. The recent elec¬ 
tions had proved that it was only the League that represented Muslims and that 
Muslims were for Pakistan. He criticised the Cabinet Mission for inviting for in¬ 
terview Muslims who did not represent the Muslim League. 

Mr. Skaukat Hyat Khan , (Punjab) claimed that he represented the martial 
class in the Punjab and that they were eager to join the struggle for Pakistan. 

4 You only give us a chance,** he said, “we shall show a rehearsal now when the 
British Array is still there. You will see the reactionary Government which is 
there in the Punjab with the help of the Hindus and the Muslim Quislings thrown 
overboard/* 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon said : "The gravity of the situation is misjudged and 
to-day we in this country arc at the threshold of a great tragedy, because 
neither the Hindus nor the Englishmen realise the depth of our feeling for winning 
Pakistan at all cost,” 

To-day, ho said, the problem of defence was set forth to obstruct Pakistan. 

Firo/. thought that “Akhand Hindustan” was afraid of Pakistan and that was 
wir the Hindus were obstructing. He asked if New Zealand, with a population of 
leeb than two millions and Australia with a population of lees than seven millions, 
should be free and defend themselves, w T hy should not Pakistan with a population 
of over 70 million with material resources be able to defend itself. The majority of 
the combatant personnel in the Indian armed forces came from the Punjab and 
the problem of defence and protection rose only in the case of Hindustan, he said. 

As it was nearing 2 a. m., Mr. Jinnah said that there had been sufficient dis- 
cusBion on the resolution, and he placed it before the Convention for its acceptance. 
The resolution was passed unanimously, amidst loud cheers. 

Winding up the session, Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that the august and historic 
convention of the Muslim nation had declared itself for Pakistan. “While we hope 
for the best,” he said, -we are prepared for the worst.” They were prepared to 
make any and every sacrifice for the attainment of Pakistan. 

Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah observed, was not going to be a theocratic State. Religion 
of course played an important part in a nation's life. But there were other aspects, 
which were vita! for a nation's existence. Social, economic and political life were 
the main uiliars, which would enable them to live according to their faith. With 
their social life demoralised and economically ruined, and with no political power, 
they could not defend their faith. 

The issue of Pakistan to-day, Mr. Jinnah said, was not a question of minority 
or majority view, but it was one of unanimity. It was the Muslim minority in 
the Hindu majority provinces which took up the issue, and after all it was the 
minority that was the pioneer in any renaissance. There were a few who un for tun- 
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played to the tune of their master’s voice: but the few did not count. People 

_t’only here, but in England and America as well, were realising that those were 

nothing but show-boys of the Congress. Muslim India was to-day one. 

The Muslims in the Hindu majority provinces wanted their seventy million 
brethren to be free and have their own independent States. Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah 
declared, would be the best safeguard for the Muslim minority, better than any 
safeguards provided in the constitution. For, he asked, who was there to prevent 
the majority after five or ten years from destroying the safeguards provided iu the 
constitution. If the majority, after five or ten years changed the constitution and 
removed separate electorates, who con id prevent them ? All along, it should be 
remembered, the majority would be growing in strength while the minority would 
be emasculated. Safeguards would be blotted out one by one. 

Mr. Jinnah went on to say that if the minorities in Hindustan were maltrea¬ 
ted, the Government in Pakistan could not remain passive. If Britain could 
go to the rescue of the Armenians during the time of Gladstone, surely Paki¬ 
stan would not stand aside when the minorities were ill-treated in Hindustan, 

Referring to the formation of Provincial Ministries, Mr. Jinnah said that 
the constitution was such that it was not possible for the League to form Mi¬ 
nistries in the Muslim majority provinces without the help of other parties. It 
was for thiB very reason that the Muslims wanted to put an end to the 1935 
Act and establish Pakistan. He waB glad to hear the remark of the Nawab of 
Mamdot that he would sacrifice a hundred Ministries rather than the principles 
for which he stood. 

Mr. Jinnah emphasised the need to build up character. Muslims had faith 
in their religion : they had capacity, courage and all virtues that the people of 
any nation possessed. But they suffered from foreign domination and also from 
the domination of the Hindus for over a century-and-a-half. Due to the combi¬ 
nation of the Hindus and the British, which might not be a conspiracy but a 
force of circumstances, the Muslims in India had all their virtues blunted and 
had become demoralised. They should now develop character and build up the 
highest sense of honour and integrity, have convictions and be ready at any time to 
efiaco themselves for the collective good of the nation. He was glad during the 
last five or six years a marvellous change had come among the Muslims. It was 
indeed a miracle and he wondered if it was a dream. 

He was glad that a change had come over Muslim women as well. They 
must now concentrate on the uplift of Muslim women. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah reaffirmed his faith in Pakistan and said : "They 
ma y c {L® ck ue * lhc y m *y obstruct but nobody can prevent us from reaching or.r 
goal, they can only delay us for a little time. With hope, courage and faith w T e 
shall win. ’ 


Sikh Negotiation with the Cabinet Mission 

Master Tara Singh’s Interview-New Delhi—5th April 1946 

Master Tara Sijigh , the Sikh (Akali) Leader had an interview with the British 
Delegation at Viceroy’s House, New Delhi on the 5th April 1946 where he we it 
along with Gyani Kartar Singh M. L. a., Sardar Harnam Singh, Advocate and all 
the three came out after one our. They were followed by Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister representing Akalis in the Punjab Coalition Government. 

Sikh representatives stated to have expressed their determined and unequivocal 
opposition to Pakistan in the course of their talks with the British Cabinet Mission. 
They however, stated that they told the Mission that in no case Sikhs would agree 
to the establishment of Pakistan and they would be unwilling to accept it under 
any circumstances, but if the situation would arise wherein they find themselves 
helpless and their opposition and resistance to’ be of no avail then they would preBs 
their demand for the establishment of an independent Sikh State. When they talked 
about their resistance being of no avail they meant an eventuality arising out of the 
Congress and League agreeing between themeelveB or British deciding upon imposing 
Pakistan on India. They hoped that the British won’t commit the folly of imposing 
Pakistan, but regarding the Congress agreeing with the League the Sikh leaders 
told pressmen that while they did not fear that but that they were not prepared to rule 
out the possibility of such situation arising in which the Congress migh' agree. 
Their apprehension of such possibility, they said, was born out of their past 
experience. 

The Sikh Delegation, hag it is reported, told the Mission positively that they 
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for united India. But even in the united India, the Sikh Delegation is stated 
to have told the Mission, Sikhs were finding it impoBsibe to live under the present 
arangements in the Punjab. Sikhs’ view seemed to be, which they were Btated to have 
placed before the Mission, that even in the united India the present statutory Mus¬ 
lim majority must go. Their own position must be improved by giving them more 
representation. Their view is that no^sanctity is attached to the so-called rule that 
no majority must be turned into minority. But they want this to happen so far as 
the Punjab is concerned more particularly because, they say, in no other province 
there are three communities occupying the same position as they do in the Punjab. 
They are stated to have told the Mission that the SikhB occupy a dietinguiBbed 
position in the Punjab in may respects and they must not be kept in a position of 
everlasting subjugation. If, however, statutory majority could not be done away 
with, the SikhB want a separate unit for themselves—a unit which they can call 
their own—in the Punjab. The Sikh position regarding the ending of Muslim 
statutory majority was explained by the Sikh leaders to the pressmen whom they 
told that if in Bengal Muslim majority could be reduced to minority for providing 
for European interests why could not the same thing be done in the Punjab for 
providing protection to the Sikhs. Their demand pertained, they said, only to the 
Punjab where they were an important minority, besides another minority, which 
position did not exist in any other province. 


Sikh Memorandum to the Cabinet Mission 

The following is the text of the Memorandum submitted by Master Tara 
Singh to the Cabinet Mission :— 

Tin position of the minorities has changed since the Cripps Mission. As 
conceded by Major Attlee, Indians cannot be made responsible for governing them¬ 
selves and at the same time power retaiued in the bands of an authority outside 
India for intervention on behalf of such minorities for ensuring their proper treat¬ 
ment by the majority. This makes it all the more necessary for the Sikhs to safe¬ 
guard in the Constitution itself their political etatuB in the future policy of the 
country. 

The draft declaration provides for the right of non-accession of provinces. 
The Sikhs make it plain that they ore opposed to any possible partition of India as 
envisaged in the draft declaration. As stated above, the Sikhs form a compact 
cultural nationality of about six millions. They further maintain that, judged 
by any definition or test, the Punjab in not only their homeland, but their holy 
land. They were the last rulers of the Punjab and before the advent of the British 
they enjoyed in the Punjab independent economic and political status which has 
gradually deteriorated under British rule. 

They wish, however, to point out that, with the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy on the ba>is of the Communal Award, they have been reduced to a 
state of complete helplessness. If the existing provincial political set-up is contin¬ 
ued, the trui sference of power to the people would perpetuate the coercion of the 
Sikhs unde** what in practice has come to the Muslim rule. That set-up is unjust 
to the Sikhs, Us working has meant Muslim communal rulein the Punjab which has 
almost exasperated the Sikhs to the point of revolutionary protest. r lhe interven¬ 
tion of war conditions alone has been responsible for the Sikhs acquiescing tempo¬ 
rarily in this communal tyranny. They cannot be expected to continue to submit 
to it*as a permanent arrangement in any new scheme of Indian polity. 

Ahull Demands : The statutory Muslim majority in the Legislature^of the Pro¬ 
vince must go and the position of the Sikhs must be strengthened by increased 
rtprefc'. ntuti ,n therein so as to ensure to the Sikhs an effective voice in the admi¬ 
nistration of the country. 

In the aUernnUYc. out of the existing province of the Punjab a new province 
may be carved out as an additional provincial unit in the United India of the 
futon; in such a way that all the important Sikh Gurdiraras and shrines mry be 
included in it as also a substantial majority of the Sikh population in the existing 
province of the Punjab. 

The Sikhs cannot, however, blind themselves to the fact that the Muslims have 
declared that they are a separate nation as distinct from the Sikhs, the Hindus and 
others, and that on that basis they are entitled to Pakistan. We have alieady 
expressed uiif.qnivocally our opposition to the establishment of such a State. In 
view of die rumours that aro current we are obliged to take note of the possibility 
of the Cabinet Mission giving serious consideration to the MuBlipa League claim. 
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Before the Mission arrives at a decision on this question, we would emphasise 
that the Sikhs have as good a claim for the establishment of a separate sovereign 
Sikh State as the Muslims for Pakistan and that the Mission should not coiicede 
the claim for Pakistan without conceding at the same time the claim for a separate 
State made on behalf of the Sikhs. The Sikhs are in favour of a single constitu¬ 
tion-making body in which they should be represented as already indicated above. 

In case tho Mission should think of taking into serious consideration the pro¬ 
posal that has been made for two constitution-making bodies, one for Pakistan and 
the other for the rest of India, we wish, in the light of what has been said by us 
above, to make our position clear that there should be a separate constitution¬ 
making body also for the Sikh State. 


Tara Singh—Pethic-Lawrence Correspondence 
New Delhi—25th May to 1st Jane, 1946 

From Master Tara Singh to Lord Pethick- Lawrence, dated 25th* May , 1946 :— 

Since the British Cabinet Mission’s recommendations for the future constitu¬ 
tion of India have been published, a wave of dejection, resentment and indignation 
has run throughout the Sikh community. The reasons are quite obvioiiB. 

The Sikhs have been entirely thrown at the mercy of the Muslims. Group 
‘B’ comprises the Punjab, the N.W.F. Province, Sind and BaluchistaD, and the 
representatives given to each community will be Muslims 23, Hindus 9 and Sikhs 
4. Can anybody expect from this Assembly, constituted as it is, any consideration 
of justice for the Sikhs ? The Cabinet Mission recognises “the very genuine and 
acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find themselves subjected to a per¬ 
petual Hindu majority rule.'* 

But is there no “genuine and acute anxiety’’ among the Sikhs lest they should 
find themselves subjected to a perpetual Muslim majority rule ? If the British 
Government is not aware of the Sikh feelings, the SikhB will have to resort to 
some measures in order to convince everybody concerned of the Sikh anxiety, in 
case they are subjected to a perpetual Muslim domination. The Cabinet Mission 
has, not only put under Muslim domination the non-Muslim areas of the Punjab 
and Bengal, but the whole province of Assam where the non-Muslims are in over¬ 
whelming majority. This is evidently done to placate the Muslims. If the first 
consideration of the Cabinet Mission’s recommendations iB to give protection to the 
Muslims, w «y should the same consideration be not shown for Sikhs? But it 
appears that the Sikhs have been studiously debarred from having any effective 
influence in the province, Group or Central Union. I refer to Section 15(2) and 
Section 19U) in which it has been definitely provided that the majority of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes. The Sikhs are entirely 
ignored, though they are as much concerned as the other communities. 

This is how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission. But as tho 
issueB are very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives assembled here to-day 
to consider the situation created, has advised me to seek clarification from 
you and find out if there is any hope of Buch amendments as may save the Sikhs 
from perpetual domination. 

So, I put three questions 

(1) What is the significance of recognising the Sikhs aB one of ‘ the main 
communities” ? 

(2) Suppose the majority of Section 4 B’ frames a constitution under Section 
19(5) but the Sikh members do not agree. Does it mean deadlock or does the 
opposition of the Sibhbnembers mean simply disassociaiion ? 

(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the SikhB the same right as is given 
to the Muslims and the Hindus under Section 15(2) and 19(7) ? 

From Lord Pet hick-Lawrenc? to Master Tara Singh , dated 1st , June , 1946 :■ — 

Thank you for your letter of 25th May. 

The anxieties of the Sikhs were kept prominently in mind when wo were 
drafting the Cabiuet Mission’s statement and I can certainly claim that of the 
various alternatives open to us the best one from the Sikh point of view waB chosen. 
You will. I am sure, admit that if India had been divided into two sovereign 
States, or if the Punjab had been partitioned, cither of these decisions would have 
been far less acceptable to the Sikhs than the one which is actually reached, 

I have considered carefully the detailed points you raise at the end of your 
letter. I fear the Mission cannot issue any addition to. or interpretation of, the 
statement. There is, however, no iutention whatever to prejudice the position of 
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Sibhs in the Punjab or in the North-West Group, nor do I think their position 
has been prejudiced, tor it i9 inconceivable that either the Constituent Assembly 
or any future Government of the Punjab will overlook the special place in the 
province of the Sikhs. The estimate of the importance of your community would 
never depend on the number of seats that you held in the Constituent Assembly. 

Sikh League’ s Demands 


All India Sikh League—Lahore—4th June 1946 

The withdrawal of the British Viceroy and British troops and officials from 
India before the end of 1946 and the substitution of these by nominees of a Na¬ 
tional Government and an immediate declaration of Indian independence by the 
British Government “to convince Indians of British sincerity of purpose” were de¬ 
manded by the All-India Sikh League at Lahore on the 4th. June 1946 under the 
presidency of Baba Khar ah Singh . 

In a 300-word resolution, the Sikh League asked the British Government: “to 
fix a date for the immediate withdrawal of British forces of occupation : to wipe 
out the undemocratic feudal and semi-feudal system of Indian States and the privi¬ 
leged position of the Princes : to limit the overriding powers of the Viceroy % only 
to foreign policy during the period of the Interim National Government: to purge 
the Cabinet Missions proposals of the communal virus being injected through the 
system of the provincial grouping and representation on communal basis : and to 
take immediate steps for the Indian debt through the transfer of British vested 
interests in finance and industry and others.” 

The resolution said the Interim National Government should be composed 
of elected members of the Central Legislature for maintaining the democratic com¬ 
position of the Government. 

The Sikh League viewed with “grave apprehension norae of the glaring defects 
in the ad interim proposals of the Cabinet Mission” and asked for as assurance 
from the British Government “to grant complete sovereignty to the Constituent 
Assembly without reservations and limitations." 

By another resolution, the League condemned the provincial grouping which, 
it said* would undermine the very existence of the Punjab as a distinct unit 
in the Indian Union, and seriously cripple the position of minorities, particularly 
that of the Sikhs.” 

The Sikh League said that only joint electorates with reservation of seats 
for the minorities, both at the Centre and^the Provinces could “eliminate communal ism.” 

Sikhs Denounce British Plan 


Panthic Conference—Amritsar—9th June 1946 
Some 800 Sikh representatives drawn from all over the Punjab, N. W. F. P., 
Delhi and the United Provinces met on the 9th June 1946 in the lap of their holy 
shrines—-the Golden Temple and the Bawa Atal Tower—in the heart of the city of 
Amritsar, in a belligerent mood against the British Cabinet Plan, to take decision of 
resisting it. ^ _ 

The Teja Singh hall where the Panthic Sikh Conference opened 
resounded time aud again with the popular Sikh war cry “Bole bo Nihal—Sat 
Shree AkaP’ as speaker after speaker denounced the British proposals ana exhorted 
hie compatriots “to stake all” in the struggle “that is to come soon to protect the 
glory of the Pantb.” . . . 

While the Akali leader, Master Tara Singh , in a brief speech appealed to 
the Sikhs “to stand united in this grave hour for the Sikh ranth, he invited 
the Akalia particularly “to prepare to die in the struggle ahead. Lie declared : 
•'The Sikh history is rich with the blood of our martyrs who laid down their lives 
for the honour of the Panth. Let us emulate their example and be ready to die.” 
The Akali leader said: “Every Sikh child must be made conscious of his ^or her 
duty. Go to '"•ory home and hamlet to uive the mtssage . oi the ranth. ' “The 
British Cabinet Mission had. told him,” said Master Tara Singh, “that the Sikh in¬ 
terests will be - ii . i Mi. Well, they have not done so and there is n ° guarantee 
for the future.” R n-reaentativcH of the A kalis, Ramgarbia Sikhs, Namdharis, 
Nirrnal Mahamaudal, JNihang bikhs, Chief Ktialsa Diwan, All-India Cikh Youth 
League, the Sikh Students’ Federation aud nominees of various Singh Sabhas in 
northern India attended the conference. 1 , ** 

While the conference wan uu f Surdar Baldcv Singh , the Akali Minister told a 
group of news men that “most of the representatives are in favour of direct action 
to lcfliet l ie British Cabinet plan while there is a small but influential minority 
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*nlat is opposed to this move”. He said : “The Sikhs are in n desperate mood, 

I cannot yet say now what steps they would take to combat the plan’’. 

Baba Labh Singh , President of the Shromani Akali Dal, told the Panthic 
Congress: “We are very indignant over the British proposals. Efforts are being 
made to enslave us for ever on our very holy land. Wo will not tolerate this. We 
would rather die fighting than agree to live as slaves”. He appealed to the Sikhs 
“to stand united m this critical hour when the Sikhs are face to face with grave 
dangers ’. 

SardarSarmukh Singh Chamak , President of the Ramgarhia Sikh Federation 
said: ‘The British have tried to atom-bomb the Sikhs’*. “No matter what the 
cost, he said, the Sikhs will hold aloft the banner of the Panth. They will not 
lower it.” 

Sardar Islier Singh Majhail (Akali) said : u The British are mistaken if they 
think the Sikhs will submit to their plan silently. The Sikhs are determined to 
shatter to pieces the edifice they waut to build. They will rise to a man to fight 
against this tyranny and injustice.” He warned the Panthic Congress that “it will 
be a long, arduous and bloody battle that we shall have to embark upon to resist 
this tyranny.' 1 “There are no two opinions among the Sikhs on the* British plan 
which completely ignores them,** he said. 

Colonel Niranjan Singh of the Indian National Army, speaking on behalf of 
himself and the 1. N. A. General, Sardar Mohan Singh, said : “We are always for 
the struggle for freedom and we pledge our support and service in the fight 
the Panth may begin.” “We are ready to ride the storm,” he added. “The follow¬ 
ers of Guru Gobiud Singh shall never be slaves. Not only shall we free the Panth 
but the whole country and the world will be proud of our deeds*’. 

Sardar Nidhan Singh Alam , President of the Namdhari Darbar of Bhaini 
Sahib urged “a united front of the Sikhs*’ against the British plan. He added : 
“We are thankful to the British Mission that but for their actions the Sikhs 
would not have been so united as at this hour*’. 

Mahant Dycil Singh , President of the Nirmal Sikh Mahamandal, said: “We 
refuse to be cowed down by anyone. No power will be able to resist our struggle 
against tyranny*'. 

Jatliedar Mohan Singh , who presided, said the British Plan “is a direct onsl¬ 
aught on the religious and political rights of the Sikhs.” 

Sikhs Form Council ol Action—10th. June 1946 


The Conference, at its resumed sitting on the next day, the 10th. June, 
appointed a Council of Action “to give a tough fight to the British Government in 
case the proposals ol the British Cabinet Mission are not modified according to their 
wishes* and will continue the struggle until their demands are conceded.” 

The proceedings were conducted by Sardar Mohan Singh of the Akal 
Takhat, who acted as the Stage Secretary. Au enthusiastic crowd listened to the 
proceedings with the aid of loudspeakers from outside the Teja Singh Hall. 

An important feature of the conference was that several Congress Sikhs who 
had absented themselves the previous day attended the session to-day, headed by the 
President of the District Congress Committee (rural), Sardar Darshan Singh Pheru- 
man a?id Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir. 

The Council of Action, acccording to the resolution, will be presided over by 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill of the I. N. A. as dictator. Ho has been given powers to 
nominate up to seven members. 


Text of Resolution 


The following resolution moved by Sardar Ujjal Singh waB adopted by the 
Conference :— 

“This representative gathering of the Sikhs assembled at Amritsar, has given 
its anxious and earnest consideration to the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Mission, read with subsequent elucidations, and is of the view that these recom¬ 
mendations will perpetuate the slavery of the country, rather than promote the 
independence of India. 

“(a) Tim the Cabinet Mission while recognising that the establishment of 
Pakistan would, in particular, affect adversely the position of the Sikhs, yet have 
by the compulsory grouping of provinces, made recommendations which, in the 
words of Lord Pethic-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, “make it possible for 
tho Muslims to secure all the advantages of Pakistan without incurring the dangers 
inherent in it," 
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(b) That the Cabinet Mission while admitting that “the culture and political 
and social life of the Muslims, might become submerged in a purely unitary India, 
in which the Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominaut 
element”—and this in spite of the fact that Muslims are 9 crores in the population 
and constitute a majority in several provinces of India, have deliberately blinded 
themselves to the same danger in a greater degree to the Sikhs uuder Muslim 
domination which is sought to be aggravated by the proposed constitution. Needless 
to add that even under the existing constitution, the Sikhs have been reduced to a 
position of complete helplessness which has already exasperated them to the 
verge of revolt. 

(c) That while admitting the Punjab to be the Homeland” of the Sikhs, 
the Cabinet Mission have by their recommendations liquidated the position of the 
SikhB in their Homeland. 

(d) That an Advisory Committee is proposed in paragraph 20 for the pro¬ 
tection of the rights and interests of Hindus and Muslims on major communal 
issues but they have made no siuh provision for the protection of the rights and 
interests of the Sikhs in the Union or in the provincial sphere. 

Therefore, this Panthic gathering express itB strong condemnation of the 
recommendations of the Cabinet Mission and declares that they are wholly unaccep¬ 
table to the Sikhs. This gathering further affirms that no constitution will be 
acceptable to the S khs which does not meet their just demands and is settled 
without their consent ” 

Mission’s Trap for People 

S. Ujjal Singh , moving the resolution, made a fiery speech and said that the 
Sikhs would fight the Cabinet Mission’s proposals with the last drop of their blood. 

He felt sure that the Cabinet Mission in order to appease Mr. Jinnah had given 
Pakistan to the Muslim League. The grouping of provinces would lead to nothing 
else. But the Mission had gone still further. The Mission, said 8. Ujjal Singh, in¬ 
stead of appointing a boundary commission for demarcating the Muslim majority 
areas, handed over the Hiudu-Sikh majoiity areas of the Punjab to Mr. Jinnah. 

Thus the areas which were full of the hallowed association of martyrdom of Sikh 
Gurus and where their holy Gurdwaras were situated had been included in Pakistan. 

“We are not going to tolerate this Bcbeme which will impose on us virtual Muslim 
rule, ’ he said. ‘'The British Beem to have forgotten the real strength of the Khalsa. 

We are not going to undergo this humiliation. We shall fight the scheme to the 
last. We shall not betray the Panth.” 8. Ujjal Singh characterised the Mission’s 
proposals as a “snare to perpetuate our internal differences.” The Constituent 
Assembly they have proposed, he said, could never be worked out. But the Sikhs 
had found out the British. ‘‘We are grateful to the Mission,” he added, “for their 
scheme has united the Panth more than ever before.” He concluded : “Victory 19 
ours. Let every Sikh come to his own and with the name of Guru Nanak on his 
lips march forward. Khalsa can never be defeated.” 

Another resolution passed by the conference stated*. “This Panthic gathering 
appoints a Pratinidhi (representative) Panthic Board of the following persons :— 
Master Tara Singh, S. Baldev Singh (Development Minister). Col. Narinjan Singh 
Gill of the I. N. A., S. B. Principal Jodh Singh of the Khalsa College, Jathedar 
Udham Singo Nagoke, m l. a.. Sardar Sarmukh Singh Chamak, President of the 
Bamgarhia Federation, Sant Nidhan Singh Alam of the Norndhan Darbar, Giani 
Kartar Singh, M. L. A., Bawa Harkishen Singh, Principal Khalsa College, Gujran- 
wala, Babu Labh Singh, President of the S. A. Dal, Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafar, 
Member Working Committee of the P. P. Congress Committee, ^arcinr Basant Singh 
Mogha, Colonel Kaghbir Singh, a former Minister or Patiala, one representative of 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan, one representative of the Nirnuda Sikhs, one representa¬ 
tive of the Nihang Sikhs* with powers to co-opt upto the total strength of 25 
members. 

' This C immittee will work for Panthic solidarity and will explore all avenues 
for the realisation of the Sikh objective.” 

The fourth and last resolution passed to-day laid down the procedure for the 
collection of fundB and lodging a vigorous protest against the proposals of the 
British Cabinet Mission; 

Col. Niranjan Singh to Lead Struggle 

Proposing the name of Col Niranjan Singh Gill for the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Action, Master Tara St ugh said that there was no better man than 
Co). Gill at this hour to lead the struggle of the Sikhs. He was a tried soldier 
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who fought in the battlefield both against the Japs and the British. “We want 
him to fight and lead the Panth to victory against the British Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals”. 

Sardar Gurmukh Singh Mnsafir (Congress) seconding the resolution 
the bravery of Col. Gill, who he said, had raised the status of the Sikhs 
eyes of the world. “Col. Gill risked his life”, he add’d, “for the freedom 
country. He will do it again even at the cost of his life and it will be a 
for us to work under his leadership and obey hiB orders”. 

After the resolution was unanimously adopted, Col. Gill took the 
the conference. In a short speech, he appealed for unity and solidarity and thanked 
the audience for giving him the honour of leading the Btruggle against the 
British Cabinet Mission^ proposals. Every soldier, he said, needed two things, 
which were essential if the battle was to "be fought and won. They were unity 
and discipline. He concluded : “Let us all imbibe these two qualities of unity and disci¬ 
pline. Let us have one platform and one voice. That alone will lead to the 
victory of the Panth and the victory of India’*. 

S. Baldev Singh’s Speech 

Speaking on the resolution forming the Pritinidhi Board, Sardar Baldev Singh 
said: “If the Congress and the Muslim League accept the British Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals and the British say : We are going to quit India and so you should 
negotiate with the Congress and the Muslim League, we shall do ho. If the poli¬ 
tical parties accept our demands, nothing like it/ We shall be happy and there 
will be mutual co-operation. But if these negotiations fail and the Pritinidhi Board 
and the Committee of Action feel it proper and ask me to resign from the Punjab 
Cabinet, I Bhall do so within 24 hours”. He felt happy at the unity achieved and 
said that if the Sikhs stood uuited, none on earth could impose any proposal ou 
them against their will. Every section of Sikhs, he said, stood firmly against the 
proposals and their firm stand itself would lead them to victory. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Though speaker after speaker strongly advocated the launching of a moreha 
and immediate direct actiou against the Cabinet Mission’s proposals from talks with 
important Sikh leaders who attended the Panthic Conference, the “United Press” 
learnt that direct action could still be averted if the maiu political parties in the 
country are ready to assure that the Sikh rights would be safeguarded in the 
future constitution of the country. 

.iTT *^ e ii ea ^. r °~ Committee of Action, Col. Niranjan Singh Gill told the 
United Press representative: “We shall explore all avenues before starting 
any direct action. lhia obviously means negotiations with the Congress and I have 
every hope that the Congress will stand by the Sikhs.” 

Master Inra Singh said : “The Panthic Board will, before launching any 
struggle, negotiate with political parties. The Congress and the Muslim League are 
the two parties concerned. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, referring to the decision of the 
Panthic Conference said .* ‘.Rejection of the British proposals does not necessarily 
mean boycott of the proposals at this stage.” He had in mind the negotiations 
that might still take place for the redress of Sikh grievances. 


Sikhs Not to join the Interim Government 

Directive of the Panthic Board— 22nd. dune 1940 

Sardar Baldev Singh, the Sikh invitee, should uot join the Interim Govern ¬ 
ment—this decision was unanimously reached by the United Sikhs (Panthici 
Board held at Amritsar on the 22nd. June 1946. 

The decision was taken after six hours’ deliberations in which about 50 pro¬ 
minent Sikhs, representing all sections of Sikh opinion participated. Colonel 
jNiianjan Singh Gill, dictator of the Council of Action, presided. 

Xt was understood that the Panthic Board instructed Sardar Baldev Singh to 
write to the Viceroy, declining hie invitation to join the Interim Government. 

The following is the text of the resolution passed by the panthic Board in 
calling upon Sardar Baldev Singh not to join the Interim Government 

“This meeting of the Pratinidhi Panthic Board, after giving careful and 
anxious consideration to the invitation extended to the Hotrble Sardar Baldev Singh 
by His Excellency the Viceroy to join the interim Government as a representative 
Of the Sikh community, unanimously resolves as under :— 

(a) Than iu view of the decision of the Pauthic gathering of June 9 and 10 



held at Amritsar, totally rejecting the Cabinet Mission’s proposals as being unjust 
and gravely detrimental to the interests of the Sikhs and in view of the fact that 
participation in the interim Government involves the acceptance of these very 
proposals, the Panthic Board cannot advice any Sikhs to serve on the Interim 
Government on the present basis ; 

(b) That the Panthic Board has been constrained to arrive at this decision on 
account of the callous and indifferent attitude shown by the powers that be to the 
deep and universal feelings of resentment and pain prevalent throughout the Sikh 
community at the complete lack of response to the Sikh cry for justice. Even the 
minimum provision of safeguards for the protection of legitimate rights, which can 
induce an honourable community to participate in consultations and discussions, 
has not been so far made available to the Sikhs, while it has been granted in a 
rich measure to the other two main communities in spite of their numbers and 
advantageous position.” 


The Hindu Mahasabha and the Cabinet Mission 


Memorandum Submitted—New Delhi—14th April, 1946. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at 
New Delhi on the 14th April 1946, under the presidentship of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookh&rjee . Dr. N . B. Khare, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, was present by special invitation. The Committee approved the * 
memorandum which was submitted to the Cabinet Mission. 

The memorandum contained the following points : Immediate 
declaration of India’s independence, formation of interim Government to 
which complete power and authority must be transferred : and complete 
autonomy for the provinces with the residuary powers lying with Centre. 
The following is the text :— 

Declaration of Independence : 

As all sovereignty in respect of India vests in the Indian people, it is the 
right of the Indians to be fully and completely free like all the free people in 
the world. 

It is only absolutely unfettered freedom that will enable India to be a front¬ 
line nation in the world, and to play her rightful role in the maintenance of world- 
peace and world-order. It is independence, coupled with India’s natural resources, 
man-power and strategic position in the geography of the world, that will enable 
her to hold the scales even between the West and the East. There are also several 
other considerations which require that India should be free from any external 
obligations and control. 

lhe Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, urges that India should be fully free and 
independent, and that a declaration to that effect should be immediately made by the 
British Cabinet through proper channel. 

The Mahasabha is of the opinion that it is alliance on equal terms with, rather 
than membership of, the British Commonwealth of Nations, that will be in tune 
with the time-spirit, aud will also prove beneficial to both in the long run. 

Indians Integrity and Indivisibility : 

Be the modes of living and worship of the Indian people what they may, there 
can be no doubt that geographically, historically, ethnologically, politically, and even 
culturally India is one, whole and indivisible, and it must remain so in futuie. 
This integrity and indivisibility must be maintained, whatever the cc>Bt and 
sacrifice bj. 

No 'Community in India can rightfully claim to constitute a nation, m U ch less 
a sovereign nation, with a separate homeland, of its own. Partition of India into two 
Oi more sovereign nations tinder any guise or disguise will be economically unsound 
and disastrous ; aud politically unwise and suicidal. 

Territorial self-determination : 

The Hindu Mahasabha is opposed to the new-fangled principle of territorial 
self-determination, as In theory it is vicious and in practice will prove more 
dangerouse than Pakistan itBelf. 

Indian Union : 

luriuds Constitution should bo of a Federal type with the Indian Union at the 
.outre aud the Provinces and the Indian Union as its federating Units, 
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The Constitution should leave no room for auy Province or an Indian State 
not to accede to the said Union or to secede therefrom. 


Provincial Autonomy and Residuary powers i 

The Constitution should provide for the grant of the utmost possible measure 
of autonomy to the Federating Units, but with the residue of powers vested in the 
Centre. 

The Union Government should have the power of superintendence and control 
in cases where the federating Units go wrong in respect of national policy or interest 
and should be strong to exercise this power effectively. 

Rule of majority : 

The Constitution should contain no provision which will tend directly or 
indirectly, to reduce a majority into minority by the grant of special concessions to 
minorities such as weightage, excessive representation, parity and so forth. The 
governing principle of the Constitution should be democracy, which means the rule 
of majority. The so-called ‘’parity of representation” should not be recognised even 
with joint electorates, as it would amount to penalizing the Hindus for no fault of 
theirs but for the mere reason that they constitute a majority. 

The Constitution shall guarantee adequate safeguards for the protection of 
religion, culture and language for all, including minorities. 

Joint electorate and Adult Franchise : 


The representation both in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures should be 
on the principle of adult franchise and one man one vote. 

The elec orate should be joint with reservation of seats for minorities according 
to the population basis, wherever necessary. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is oi the opinion that it will be highly imprudent to 
framo India's Constitution on principles other than those as envisaged ubov<, as 
such a Constitution will not fail to be a perennial source of the political irritation 
and strife. 


Interim Government : 

An Interim Central Government should be formed immediately composed of 
representatives of the political parties willing to shoulder responsibility. The 
formation of such a Government should not be delayed on the plea of non-co-operation 
on the part of any particular party. During the period of transition, the Viceroy 
will act as the Constitutional Head and will not exercise his power of veto. 

There should take place complete transfer of power and authority of the 
Government of India to the Interim Government. 

ft should be one of the primary functions of this Government to provide 
adequate facilities to the Constituent Assembly to carry on its work without let or 
hindrance. 

Constituent Assembly : 

The Constituent Assembly will consist of representatives of all political parties 
in proportion to their voting strength as Hhown in the last elections. 

The Constituent Assembly will be the sovereign body which will decide the 
termB of treaty with Great Britain. 

The Constituent Assembly will decide all matters by majority vote, and the 
decisions so taken should be binding on all. 

The Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly will be the Constitution 
of India. 

These are broadly the main principles which the Hindu Mahasabha stands for, 
in so far as India’s Constitution is concerned. 


Mahasabha Condemns Mission’s Proposals 
Working Committee & A. I. Committee-New Delhi—14th. to 16th. June 1946 
Dr. S. P. Mukherjee’s Statement 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Afoolrcrjee , President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, strongly 
criticised the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, particularly parity of representation, 
stan and European participation in the Bengal-—Assam Constituent Asrcmbly. 
‘‘Pakistan means the.vertical division of Iudia on communal line*,” he^ declared 
in a statement made at the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee 
at New Delhi on the 14th June 194G. “Parity means the spreading of that com¬ 
munal poison horizontally throughout Ibe Indian body politic.” 
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He said : “The Hindu case as usual is likely to go by default. It is a tragedy 
of Indian history that in every crisis that faces the nation, the Hindus are really 
not represented as such, Even in the constitution-making body which the Cabinet 
Mission proposes to set up, the ‘Hindu' as such does not exist. There are 
Muslims, there are Sikhs, and then there are ‘‘general,’' which means all 
excepting Muslims and Sikhs. In practical politics Hindus aB such will not 
exiBt and do not exist. 

“We were somewhat taken aback when we found precipitate declarations and 
statements made by distinguished leaders who were impressed with the sincerity of 
the Cabinet Ministers. The time is gone when we shall be satisfied with nominal 
denunciations on paper of the mischievous principle of Pakistan. We cannot subs¬ 
cribe to any plan or scheme of grouping which is really meant to concede the 

substances of Pakistan to placate Mr. Jinnah. What does really matter is the 
concrete proposal and the way to translate into practice the principle of Indian 
unity and freedom. 

“As the result of his mature’deliberations Mahatma Gandhi has now discovered two 
or three vital defects in the Cabinet scheme. But there are more defects than 

those referred to by him. We are opposed to the communal system of state orga¬ 
nisation. We are opposed to the granting of residuary powers to provinces. We 
are opposed to a weak centre which the history of India teaches us would mean 
anarchy and disintegration. This would make difficult, if not impossible, All-India 
planning for economic and social reconstruction. We are opposed to the communal 
award and we want the obliteration of communal electorates. We do not want 
that the Constituent Assembly would be based on the pernicious principle of 
communal representation and by means of communal electorate based on the 
communal award. We recognise that the Cabinet scheme is grossly unfair to 
the Sikhs as well bb to ths Hindus of Bengal, Assam and the Punjab. But 

I am not going to influence the Working Committee or the All-India Commi¬ 
ttee on the vital issues aud the members should decide for themselves what 
should be their verdict on the Cabinet scheme. However, two or three impor¬ 
tant points have cropped up which are of Immediate urgency and we should 
speak out our mind in unfaltering terms. We have all along opposed the per¬ 
nicious principle of parity. We were the first to reject the Wavell scheme be¬ 
cause it contained the principle of parity between caste-Hindus and Muslima. 
We do maintain that parity is more insidious than Pakistan. The parity which 
the Viceroy is now reported to be offering is certainly much worse than the parity 
which was offered by him at the Simla Conference. 

Prof. Coupland in his latest book has observed that the Viceroy wanted to 
invite the Hindu Mahasabha at the fcimla Conference but he changed his mind 
because we adopted an attitude of uncompromising opposition both to parity and to 
Pakistan. We stand uurepentant. In the context of what has happened I think 
we adopted the right attitude. Pakistan raeaus the vertical division of India on 
communal lines. Parity means the spreading of that communal position horizon¬ 
tally throughout the Indian body politic. We regret that the Bhulabhai-Liaqat Ali 
pact was based on the principle of Congress-League parity and that it was blessed 
by Mahatma Gandhi. We must take our stand on principle. I appeal to British 
statesmen to pause and consider. Would the Labour Government, which baB behind 
it the majority of British votes, accept parity with the conservatives in the formation 
of their national Government ? Now that the war is over and it is the question of 
the formation of a peacetime Government, why should there be any question of 
parity raised ? The British said they fought the war for the vindication of demo¬ 
cracy and when it is the question of setting up India’s Government taey can not 
sacrifice the same principle. . \r c? 

" The Hindu Mahasabha has made its point perfectly clear. \eer k avarkar’s 
stand has been one man one vote and equal citizenship for all. lnat 19 the prin¬ 
ciple on which we framed the constitution of Free flindusthan at the Bila6pur 
session. But if for any reason this principle is not accepted, then the Hindus 
would legitimately demand that they must have representation in the Government 
on population basis, they can never accept the principle that one Muslim is tqual 
to three Hindus. In framing the Constituent Assembly the Cabinet Mission has 
accepted and acted on the principle that one member should represent one million. 
If that in the correct principle for the Constituent Assembly, they should be logical 
and consistent and tiny ahould ask the Viceroy to form the interim Government 
also on the same principle. 

There must be no parity through the back door. Once you accept the 
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principle of parity in the Central Government, communalists would demand 
parity in the array, the navy and in other spheres of administration. If parity 
is imposed in any shape or form the Constituent Assembly as well as the future 
plan of constitution-making process will be dominated by the Muslim League and 
that would sound the death knell of Indian freedom. 

On behalf of the Hindus of Bengal and Assam I call upon the Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters to declare forthwith that the Europeans shall have no say or voice in the 
Constituent Assembly. You give one million Hindus and Muslims the right of 
electing one member to the Constituent Assembly and is it right and fair that 
you should allow ten thousand Europeans to elect half a dozen members to 
the same body ? 

“i'o give the Europeans the right to vote is to reduce the Hindus to a 
hopelesB minority and to perpetuate the deliberate wrong done to the Hindus 
under the Communal Award. That will mean for the Hindus of Bengal and 
Assam exchange of one slavery for another slavery, more insidious and more 
disastrous,” 


Mahasabha Condemns the Mission s Proposal 


The following resolution was adopted by the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha on the 16th June 1946 :— 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha notes that the fundamental 
principle of the Hindu Mahasabha, viz., the unity and integrity of India, has been 
accepted only in theory by the Cabinet Mission by their proposal for tho formation 
of Indian Union and by their rejection of Pakistan. But the committee regrets that 
in practice it is whittled down and the apprehension of the communal domination 
of the Muslims has been exaggerated and the apprehension of the minority in the 
Muslim majority has been totally ignored. 

The Mahasabha has opposed Pakistan or the partition of India into two entire 
sovereign States not on sectional or communal grounds but in the interests of India 
as a whole. The Central Government as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposal will be too weak to put its full weight in the international world. 

The Committee reiterates the demand for the formation of a strong Central 
Government to check and control the disruptive forces in the Indian body politic 
and to pool all national resources for effective planning in order to prevent the 
economic exploitation of the poor masses. World security is linked up with the 
building up and maintenance of a really free and prosperous India. The object can 
never be achieved with truncated centre and a hybrid constitution based on artificial 
grouping of provinces with residuary powers vested in them. These Provinces will 
then be in a position to put up tariff walls and to clog the progress of India in the 
social and economic fields. In order to make effective any large scale economic and 
administrative planning and prevent the disintegration of India (after the with¬ 
drawal of British power from India) it is essential that the Centre should be strong 
enough and should be clothed with constitutional authority to deal effectively with 
customs, tariff currency, banking and other subjects and should have authority to 
intervene in cases of minority oppression or inter-provincial deadlock and to co¬ 
ordinate All-India resources to fight famine and pestilence emergency. 

The Mahasabha cannot accept any constitution which negatives in actual 
practice, the salutary principle of India’s integrity. It stands for an indissoluble 
Union of provinces which may be reconstituted on cultural and linguistic basis. 
The dominant idea behind the Cabinet Mission’s scheme is to appease the Muslim 
League to tho detriment of all other minorities. 

The Mahasabha is opposed to a complicated machinery which seeks to set up 
a three-decker constitution and which will place the Hindus of the Punjab, Bengal, 
Assam, Sind, the N. W. F. Province as well as the entire Sikh community at the 
mercy of the Pakistauists and which will uot provide any acceptable solution of 
the communal problem. 

We oppose the proposal because the Hindu community as such has no exist¬ 
ence in the political picture presented by the Mission and has been lumped together 
with others under the misleading category of “General”. 

The Working Committee demands that the artificial system of grouping and 
sub-federation should be withdrawn- I he constitution should bo framed on the 
recognition of the principle of tho sovereignty of the people. There should be one 
Constituent Assembly which will frame the constitution for the Indian i inon and 
also for the constituent provinces. VVe are opposed to introduction of the principle 
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regionalism based on communalism and to the grant of residuarj? poweM to the 
provinces. The Mahasabha is also opposed to the pernicious principle of parity 

any shape or form.^ eciat0B that on0 of the principle for w hich , th ° 
Mahasabha stood, viz., representation on the basis of population strength, has Deen 
recognised by the Cabinet Mission in the constitution of the Constituent Assembly 
which is based on the principle of one representative for one million people. But by 
allowing the European members of the Bengal and Assam Legislative Assembly to 
vote for the Constituent Assembly the quota of Hindu members to the Constituent 
Assembly from these Legislatures will be deprived of their legitimate right of 
representation according to their population. . 

The Hindu Mahasabha demands that the sovereign status of the constituent 
Assembly should be recognised so that India may frame a consUtutionforthem- 
selves. The minority must not be allowed to veto the progress of the majority or to 
retard the building up of a healthy, self-sufficient and prosperous India. 

The Mahasabha demands that consistent with the principle of representation 
on the basis of population strength which has been recognised by the Cabinet 
Mission in the constitution of the Constituent Assembly the interim Government must 

be based on the ratio of population. ... , A 

The Committee calls upon the danger inherent in these proposals and urges 
upon them to mobilise effectively public opinion so that the proposals ftre BUltft bly 
modified in order to meet the aspirations of a free and united Hindustan. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. IV. C . Chatterji and seconded by Mr. L. 1 . 
Bhopatkar , Working President of the All-Lndia Hindu Mahasabha. 


The Indian States and the Cabinet Mission 


Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy 
New Delhi—22nd May 1946. 


The following statement was issued from the Office of the Principal 
Information Officer, British Cabinet Delegation, on the 22nd May, 1946. 

“The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear that the document 
issued to day entitled “memorandum on States’ Treatios and Paramountcy 
presented by the Cabinet Delegation to His Highness the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes” was drawn up before the Mission began its dis¬ 
cussions with party leaders and represented the substance of what they 
communicated to the representatives of the States at their first interviews 
with the Mission. This is the explanation of the use^of the words 
“succession Government or Governments of British India,” an expression 
which would not of course have been used after the issue of the De eg 


recent statement. ’ a , . rp^ofiaa 

The following is the full text of the memorandum on Bt^es lreaties 

and Paramountcy presented by the Cabinet Delegation to is & 1 - ^ 

Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. Minister in the House of 

Prior to the recent statement of.the British ^‘“e^i^gno intention 0n th e 
Commons an assurance was given to the Pimce relationship with the Crown or 
part of the Crown to initiate any change in their m hout their cmBent> It 
the rights guaranteed by their treaties and * nny changes which might 

was at the same time stated that the Princes consent bo Withheld, 
emerge as a result of negotiations would not unreasonably Indiftn states fully share 
The Chamber of Princes has since confirmed tnaii LU tfcailimGnt by India of her 
the general deBire in the country for the immediate 

full stature. A ..u a fc if the Succession Govern- 

His Majesty’s Government have now declared in' obstacle would be placed 
mentor Governments in British India desire independence, fc thog0 concerned with 
in their wav. The effect of these announcements i» dence with or without 

the future of India wish her to attain a position 0 here to assiBt in resolving 

the British Common wealth. lbe delegation havo om wigb> 

the difficulties which stand in the way of India fu'", { B the com ing into operation 
During the interim period, which must ejapse Wo« b independent or fully 
of a constitutional structure under which British I nma w 1 
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self-governing, paramountcy will remain in operation. But the British Government 
could not and will uot in any circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian 
Government. 

In the meanwhile, the Indians StateB are in a position to play an important 
part in the formulation of the new constitutional structure for India and H. M. G. 
have been informed by the Indian States that they desire in their own interests and 
in the interests of India as a whole, both to make their contribution to the framing 
of the structure, and to take their due place in it when it is completed. In order 
to facilitate this they will doubtless strengthen their position by doing everything 
possible to ensure that their administrations conform to the highest standard. Where 
adequate standards can not be achieved within the existing resources of the State 
they will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or join administrative units 
large enough to enable them to be fitted into the constitutional structure. 

•c . ^ Btre,) S t ^ e * 1 the position of States during this formulative period 

if the variouB Governments which have not already done so take active steps to 
place themselves in close constant touch with public opinion in their State by 
means of representative institutions. 

During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to conduct nego¬ 
tiations with British India in regard to the future regulation of matters of common 
concern, especially in the economic and financial field. Such negotiations which will 
be necessary whether the States desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional 
structure or not, will occupy a considerable period of time, and since some of these 
negotiations may well be incomplete when the new structure comes into being, it 
whl, in order to avoid administrative difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an under¬ 
standing between the States and those likely to control the succession Government 
or Governments that for a period of time the then existing arrangements as to these 
matters of common concern should continue until the new agreements are complet¬ 
ed. In this matter, the British Government and the Crown Representative will 
lend such assistance as they can should it be so desired. 

\\ hen a new fully self-governing or independent Government or Governments 
come into being in British India, H. M. G.’s influence with these Governments will 
not be such as to enable to carry out the obligations of paramountcy. 
t r ^ oreovBr ’ they caunot contemplate that British troops would be retained in 
India for this purpose. ThuB as a logical sequence and in view of the desires 
expressed to them on behalf of the Indian States, HiB Majesty’s Government will 
cease to exercise the powers of the paramountcy. This means that the rights of the 
states which flow from their relationship to the Crown will no longer exist and that 
all the rightB surrendered by the States to the paramount power will return 
to the ^tates. Political arrangements between the States on the 
one side and the British Crown and British India on the other will thus be 
biought to an end. The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
luto federal relationship with the successor Governments in British India, or failing 
this, entering into particular political arrangements with it or them. 


Princes Consider Cabinet Plan—7th. June 1946 

The general opinion at the meeting of the Rulers and their Ministers, 
held on the 7th. June 1946, at Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay under the Chair¬ 
manship of His Highness the JSaiudb of Bhopal , Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, seemed to be in favour of accepting the proposals put 
forward by the Cabinet Delegation. This was indicated in a Press Note 
issued by the Director of Public Relations, Chamber of Princes* The 
Press Note issued at the end of to-day’s meetings, says : 

“A meeting of Rulers and Ministers who met the Cabinet Delegation early in 
April was held to-day under the Chairmanship of His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. The meeting reviewed the state¬ 
ment issued by the Cabinet Mission on May 16, 194G, and also the memorandum 
on Indian States issued by them on May 22, 1946. The general opinion at the 
meeting seemed to be in favour of accepting the proposals" put forward by the 
Delegation. The meeting, however, was ol the opinion that there were certain 

E oiuts in the statement as well as in the memorandum which required elucidation 
y the authorities concerned. There will be a detailed discussion on these points 
at the meeting of the States’ Constitutional Advisory Committee which is to be 
held, on Saturday, the 8th June. The decision of the Constitutional Advisory 
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Committee will be considered by the Committee of Ministers to be held on Sun¬ 
day the 9th June, and by the Standing Committee of Princes to be held on 
Monday, the 10th June. It is understood that His Highness the Chancellor will 
take up the various points which require elucidation with His Excellency me 
Viceroy. 

“To-day’s meeting also considered the question of the personnel and powers 
of the Negotiations Committee which is to be set up soon. The Committee arri¬ 
ved at certain tentative conclusions on the subject which will be put up before 
the Committee of Ministers and the Standing Committee of Princes. The ways 
and means of speeding up constitutional reforms in the States and bringing tne 
administration in the States up to the highest level as quickly as possible, were 
also considered. The views of to-day’s meeting on the various subjects will be 
exhaustively discussed at to-morrow’s meeting of the Constitutional Advisory 

Commrttec. ^ oge wll o tended to day’s meeting were His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Scindia of Gwalior, His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, His Highness the Maharaja of Dungar- 
pur, Nawab Sahib Chhatari, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and Sir Mirza Ismail, 
Dewans of Travancore and Hyderabad respectively. 

Bhopal Ruler’s Statement—10th. June 1946 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal , 
issued the following statement on behalf of the Standing Committee on the 
10th. June 1946 .— 

“Tho Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes have, in consultation 
with the Committee of Ministers and the Constitutional Advisory Committee, 
given careful consideration to the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and 
II E the Viceroy on May 16, 1946 They have also examined the Delegation s 
memorandum on State’s treaties and Paramountcy, and the further statement of 
May 26 They are of the view that the plan provides the necessary machinery 
for the attainment by India of independence as well as a fair basis for further 
negotiations. They welcome the declaration of the Cabinet Mission in regard to 
Paramountcy, but certain adjustments for the interim period will be necessary. 

“There are, however, a few points in the plan which still require elucidation. 
There ar^ also several matters of fundamental importance which are left over for 
negotiation and settlement. The Standing Committee have, therefore, accepted 
the invitation of H. E. the Viceroy to set up a Negotiating Committee and Rave 
authorised the Chancellor to arrange discussions as contemplated m tne p * 
It is proposed to place the results of these negotiations before a geneial confer. 

of Rulers and representatives of States. . , qtandine Committee 

“As regards the arrangements for the interim period, tbe Sta g ^ Special 
confirm the following proposals made by Hie ChancHlor. (a^ TK j? the 

Committee may be set up consisting of representatives of tne o common con - 
Central Government to discuss and reach agreement on matte ig8Ue8 and on 
cern (luring the interim period ; (b) that disputes on jus aW ^ ^ arbUration 
fiscal, economic or financial matters should be referable th agreed pro . 

as a matter of right: (c) that in persona Representative 

cedure should be implemented in letter and sprnu ana “ rrinC es if not objected 
should ordinarily consult the Chancellor and a lew - tlje g tft t e8) machinery 
to by the Slates concerned ; (d) that in , . 1 cages an d f or the revision, 

may be provided for the early settlement ot ut “ arr angements in regard 

at the instance of the States concerned, ot tne exists & Commltlce have therefore 
to such subjects as railways, ports and customs. **}. w ith a view to reaching 
authorised the Chancellor to conduct further negotiati 

early decisions. d by the Cabinet De- 

•<The .standing Committee endorse the suggestion - tion by doing e very- 
legation that the States will doubtless strengthen toon i ^ the b ; g heBt stand- 
thing possible to ensure that their administrations cu tb(; existing resources 

aid. Where adequate standards cannot be achieve ageB form or join admi- 

of the States, they will no doubt arrange in BUltanie c the constitutional 

nistrative units large enough to enable them to be nmu ^ formulft . 

structure. It will also strengthen the position of already done so take active 
live period if the various Eovermnems which liav ® h witb public opinion in 
steps t<> place themselves m close and constant touen w t 
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their States by means of representative institutions. The Standing Committee 
wish to emphasise the necessity for the States, which have not done so, to declare 
immediately their decision to follow the lines of internal reforms laid down 
in the declaration made by the Chancellor at the last session of the Chamber 
of Princes and to take necessary steps to implement that decision within 12 
months/’ 


States’ Peoples Consider Cabinet Plan 
Pt. Nehru's Call lo Rulers 
New Delhi—8th June to 10th June 1946 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the General Council of the All-India States’ 

Peoples Conference at New Delhi on the 8th. June 1946 referred to the “explosive 
background in the Indian States” and reaffirmed the objective of the Conference as 
establishment of Responsible Government in the States under the aegis of the Ruler as 
constitutional head. He, however, made it clear that “the only ultimate rights we 
recognise are the rights of the people.” 

? b i ec T fcive continues till it is changed,” Pandit Nehru said, speaking in 
Hmdusthani. ‘I wish to make this clear because of recent events in Kashmir 
Those events have not changed our objective, though there is n growing feeling for 
change. Ultimately, of course, it will be for the people of the States to decide about 
^’ij'Ure of the head of their State. There iB much talk about dynastic rights 
and the like. While we have accepted the continuance of the Ruler as a constitu¬ 
tional head, it must be made perfecly clear that the only ultimate rights we recog¬ 
nise are the rights of the people. Everything else must give way to them. Sove¬ 
reignty must reside in the people and not in any individual/' 

“The immediate problems before us are (1) making of an Indian constitution ; 
(2) arrangements for the interim period ; (3) democratisation of the States to bring 
them up to a common level with the rest of India”, observed Pt. Nebru. “It haB 
been one of the fundamental policies of the States’ people that in the Constitution- 
making body their elected representatives must take part. They will not submit to 
their fate being decided by their Rulers or by the Rulers’ nominees. We hold 
by that. 

• clear .f! 1 ** when a Federal Union is established each unit will have equal 

rights, there will be no Paramountcy of one part over another. This presumes of 
course, equal development and democracy in all the parts. There will be no Para- 
mountcy as it exists to-day, or it may be said that Paramountcy for the whole of 
India will vest in the hederal Union Government. 

i during the interim period, some kind of ad hoc arrangement will have to be 
made. Whatever this arrangement is going to be the States’ people should not be 
left out of it. It is essential that there should be a unified policy even during this 
interim period between the Provincial Government and the States, and that in the 
formation of this policy the States' people should have a considerable voice It is 
not possible even during this period to continue the present arrangements ’ Even 
if to some extent the old form prevails, the content of it must undergo a complete 
change. There has been nothing so reactionary in India as the Political Depart¬ 
ment. It must be possible to have a joint committee, representative of the Provisio¬ 
nal Government and the States to consider all common problems and develop a 
unified policy. In this committee, the principle of the representation of the Iudian 
States must be accepted. How this should be done is a matter for consideration 
The object should be to avoid two kinds of deadlocks, a deadlock between the 
Provisional Government and the States and a deadlock between the peonlo nf th* 
States and their Rulers.” F V ° ine 

“The difficulty as it faces us to-day is largely due to the autocratic 
character of the States’ Government. If their had been democracy there no 
difficulty would have arisem Therefore, for this reason as well as others it is 
exceedingly important that urgent steps should be taken to introduce democratic and 
responsible Government in the States. As soon as the Government and the people 
are one most problems vanish, lhat should be the immedate objective 

“In regard to many matters which normally come under Paramountcy, such 
as succession, maladministration, etc., they may well be referred to a tribunal or to 
the Federal Court for decision.” 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said: I have referred to Kashmir. Many alarming 
reports have come to us about recent events there Borne of them have been con- 
tradicted. I have been trying to nod out the truth of what happened and if I 
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that I have been responsible for any wrong statement, I shall certainly correct it. 
In such matters, there is both exaggeration on the one side and an attempt to hide 
and distort what is happening on the other. It is difficult to find the golden mean. 
Obviously, it is necessary eveu in the interest of the State administration to have an 
impartial inquiry into these events. But an inquiry is not enough when from day 
to day conflict takes place. Our colleague and comrade, the Vice-preBident of the 
all India States’ Peoples’ Conference, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, is in prison with 
a large number of hiB co-workers, and it is stated that there are going to be trials. 
Obviously, there will be no peace in Kashmir if trials and convictions of popular 
leaders continue. The British Government has repeatedly played that game and 
failed. The Kashmir Government is hardly likely to succeed. To Sheikh^Abdullah 
and the people of Kashmir, we send our greetings. 

“One aspect of the Kashmir troubles demands our attention. That ib the 
tendency, often encouraged by thoBe in authority in all the States, to support 
faction or commuimlism. The policy of ‘divide and rule’ has always been a 
favourite one of rulers all over the world. We muBt beware of that and we of the 
States’ Peoples’ Conference should specially avoid anything that savours of com- 
munalism. We stand for freedom of the people apart from any religiou or creed 
and equal rights for all. To give as examples two major States in India, we stand 
for exactly the same thing in Hyderabad and Kashmir, or in any other State, and 
that is the people’s rule and sovereignty. 

“Big things are going to happen in India, though what exactly they will be. 
I do not know. But it ib clear that ultimately what will count is the strength of 
an organisation of the people. Therefore, we must concentrate on spreading and 
strengthening the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference which has already grown 
bo rapidly and so well. Let us make it not only the powerful voice of the people, 
but also the weapou to reach their objective. 

♦T have not discussed deliberately what the immediate future may decide—as to 
the acceptance and working out or the rejection of the proposals for a Constituent 
Assembly and a Provisional Government. The major decision in regard to that will 
have to be made soon by the National Congress and that decision is bound to affect 
us in all the tetatea. Whatever that decision may be its consequences will be far- 
reaching. It may lead to some kind of equilibrium or instability or conflict. We 
must be prepared for all these consequences.” 

Speaking of the work of the British Cabinet Delegation during the last two 
and a half months, Pandit Nehru said the most astonishing part of “this long- 
drawn-out performance” had been the absence of the representatives of the States' 
people from any of these deliberations. “The States’ people”, he said, “claim to 
speak for themselves and they will see to it that they are heard. No one else, and 
certainly not their Rulers, can speak for them.” 

‘‘It is true”, Mr. Nehru went on, “that the elemental forces that are shaping 
India’s desUny are much too powerful to be controlled or diverted by the Rulers 
or by any one else. Nevertheless, it is odd that it should be argued that the Rulers 
by themselves should decide the fate of nearly one hundred million people. 

Referring to Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said it was called the premier State of 
India, but ; hb also in many ways most feudal and backward. “Alone among the 
big States of India, it has uot yet even evolved any kind of elected or semi- 
elected Assembly. Alone also, it has not yet removed the long existing ban on the 
State Congress. This backward State claims independence for itself when the 
British go. How long this fictitious independence can last is another matter. We 
remember a statement made by the Nizam about two years ago that he depended 
on the British for protection and therefore, British oveiiordship Bhould continue. 
It wn: a frank admission. Well, it is certain enough now that the British will 
quit I ndia. What then of this protection and what of the independence in the 
State V These were fantastic assertions unrelated to facts or reality. That reality 
is that none of the Staten could be independent or could go out of a federal India. 
If that was so rb it was, then everything that we do now must take us to that end 
of a federal Union of India of autonomous units with a democratic structure of 
Government, everywhere responsible to the people. 

“Many Rulers recognise however, regretfully, that this is inevitable. But they 
imagine that it will take a considerable time and that there will be many stages. 
But the march of evicts i i India and the world does not permit of any tarrying 
during this journey. \\ e have lingered already. It i0 much too long and those who 
want to take things leisurely even now will be pushed by eventB,” 
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Sahdar Patel’s Address 
Addressing the Conference Sardar Vallabhhai Patel advised States* subjects not 
to get involved in isolated direct actions in States at the present moment, but to 
be patient and carry on the agitation peacefully for Responsible Government. The 
time had arrived, Sardar Patel added, when it was necessary for the Indian people 
to deal with tho States problem on the basis of a collective approach to the Princes 
as a whole and not to fritter away their energies in isolated battles. Over 120 
members of the Council representing States all over India attended the meeting. 

Sardar Iatelsaid that his experience for many years had been that the British 
always prevented Congress mtercesasion in Indian States to bring about any kind of 
settlement between the Ruler and ruled. The British bad always sided the Rulers 
in the suppression of the people’s rights. The Congress realised that the States 
problem could not be solved unless British Imperialism was eliminated from India 
and to-day, there were many Rulers who wished every success for the Congress in 
its struggle for the achievement of complete freedom. In the success "of the 
Congress, they saw freedom for themselves. There were other Rulers who, while 
trying to be free themselves, kept their people enslaved, but they were also 
changing. 

The problem in the Indian StateB, Sardar Patel continued, was difficult in that the 
people there had to fight two forces, one their own autocratic’ Rulers and the other 
the British authority that backed those Rulers. It was thus clear that there could 
be no deliverauce for subjects in the States unless the Paramountcy which protected 
the RulerB was removed. “We do not want to start any movement in the States*', 
Sardar Patel said. He added: ‘We are not to make sttlement with individual 
StateB. but with the entire Princely Order at one time. There are so many of them 
and they cannot be tackled individually”. 

Sovereignty, Sardar Patel Baid, should rest in the people and with individual 
Kulers. He believed the Princes were realising the change that was sweeping for¬ 
ward and would adapt themselves to the new order that was coming. In spite of 
repression in many States, he was not aware of any instance in which the subjects 
rose In revolt to do away with the Ruler. In a free India, Sardar Patel was sure, 
I rmces would be guided by a real spirit of patriotism and love of their subjects, 
•but that change could come only if India was free and the British quit. 

Resolution urging Proper Representation 

The General Council of the All-India States’ Peoples* Conference passed 
the following resolution on the Cabinet Mission s proposals on the 10th 
Juno 1U46 :— 

“'The General Council of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference have 
considered the various statements made by the British Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy in regard to the drawing up of a Constitution for India The 
Council have noted with surprise and regret that the representatives'of the 
States people have been completely ignored by the Cabinet Delegation in their 
talks and consultations. No Constitution for India can have any validity or 
effectiveness unless it applies to the 93 million people of the Indian states 
and no such Constitution can be satisfactorily made without reference to the 
representatives of the people. The General Council therefore, record their f lin” 
of resentment at the way the people of the States have been ignored and by¬ 
passed at this critical juncture of India's history. ■ 

“The Council nevertheless have given full consideration to tho issues at stoke 
and are prepared even now to offer their co-operation in the building up 0 f a free 
and united ludia of which the States are integral and autonomous parts. The 
policy of the States* people was laid down nfc the last session of the Conference at 
Udaipur and the Council adhere to that policy. That policy was based on full 
Responsible Government by the people of the StateB as integral parts of n nlhi 
federated India. Further it was laid down that any Constitution making b .dv 
should have as its members from the states representatives of the dpohIp 
on the widest possible franchise. The Conference has also stated how the ujpiilkr 
States should be fitted in into the future Indian Union. 

“the'Council welcome the statements made on behalf of the Princee in favour 
of a united and independent India. A free 1 India must necessarily be a democratic 
India and therefore, it is a natural corolUry that Responsible Government should 
be established in the States. In tiny Constitution f or j ndiBi there cftnil0 t be a 
combination of democracy and autocracy or feudalism, Tho Council regret tha*- 
this has not been sufficiently realised or admitted by the Rulers, 
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In the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy on May 
16, references to the States are brief and vague and no clear picture emerges as to 
how they will function in regard to the constitution-making processes. No reference 
at all is made to the internal structure of the StateB. It is not possible to conceive 
of a combination of the existing internal struiture, which is autocratic and 
feudal, with a democratic Constituent Assembly or a Federal Union. 

‘‘The Council welcome, however, the statement that Paramountcy will end 
when the new All-India Constitution conies into effect. The end of Paramountcy 
necessarily means the end of the treaties existing between the Eulers of the States 
and the British Paramount Power. Even during the interim period, the functioning 
of Paramountcy Bhould undergo a fundamental change so as to prepare ior its total 
termination. ** 

“In the echeme suggested by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, a Con¬ 
stituent Assemblv is formed from representatives from both the Provinces and the 
States. But the States* representatives are supposed to come in only at the final 
sittings of the full Assembly when the Constitution of the Union Centre is being 
considered. While the representatives of the provinces and groups are charged 
with the duty of formulating the Constitutions of the Provinces and, if so desired, 
of the Groups as well, no parallel arrangement is contemplated which provides 
likewise for the framing of the Constitution of the States. 

“The Council are of the opinion that this lacuna should be filled. It is desir¬ 
able for the Constituent Assembly to represent both the Provinces and the States 
from the earliest stageB so that the latter representatives may separately sit and lay 
down the basic provisions of the State Constitutions simultaneously with tho pro¬ 
vincial representatives framing the Constitutions of the Provinces. 

“For thiB purpose, the Council are of opinion that wherever there are well- 
established Legislatures constituted on the basis of direct elections, the elected 
members of the legislatures should be accepted as the electorates for the election of 
representatives of the States to the Constituent Aasembly. Such a course should, 
however, be adopted only after free elections have been held in the States 

conceined^ o ^ er caBeg representatives to the Assembly should be elected by 
the Regional Councils of the All-India States* Peoples’ Conference. This will 
insure, as nearly ob possible, the election of true representatives of the people of 

“The Council are further of opinion that in the Negotiating Committee sug¬ 
gested by the Cabinet Delegation, there should be representatives of the people 

“In any provisional arrangements that might be made pending the functioning 
of a new constitution for India as well as the States and Provinces, it is necessary 
that a unified policy should be pursued between the States, the Provinces, and the 
Provisional Government. For this purpose an Advisory Council should be created 
consisting of representatives of the Provisional Government, of the Eulers and of 
;he people of the States. This Council should deal with all common matters and 
Bhould endeavour to co-ordinate different policies in different states so sb to insure 
a retain uniformity. It should be the business of this Advisory Council to expe¬ 
dite interim! chauye in the States with a view to the introduction of Responsible 
Government. The Advisory Council should also consider the question of grouping 
, c ■ , r ,. ... f .able them to form adequate units of the itederal Union, as well 
^ It \ a mtinn nf anmfl «t£Pes into the provinces. Matters relating to succession 

referred to . ,„r 

decision. end o{ th0 interim iod the stB teB either singly or as the caBe may 
be in groups, should form equal units of the Federal Union with equal rights with 
the provinces and with a democratic structure approximating to that prevailing in 

tb0 ^•phc'cleiieral Council direct and authorise the Standing Congress Committee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to tne general principles con¬ 
tained in the resolution” . - .. 

Dr. rattabhi Sitaramayya, a former President ot the States’ Peoples’ Confe¬ 
rence speaking on the resolution appealed to the btates people to organise them- 
ll Vea f /tid be united in order to achieve the goal ae * r ° rth m the reBolutmn. He 
raviowed tho States’ peoples* movement during the last one decade and said that 
to-duv the States’Peoples’ Conference waB moving in the same direction aB the 
Congress The Conference had the same “engine as the Congress m that Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru was the President of both the organisations. He was sure that 
the States* people would achieve their goal of securing constitutional government in 
their States. 

Ban on Hyderabad Congress Criticised 
The Council also adopted three other resolutions, one demanding the release 
of political prisoners and the enjoyment of civil liberties, the second opposing the 
move for the separation of Kalat State in Baluchistan from the rest of India and 
the third condemning the Hyderabad State for its continued ban on the State 
Congress. The resolution on Hyderabad State says : 

‘•Any State which does not even recognise elementary civil liberties is out of 
court in any discussion about the future, 'lhe State of Hyderabad will have to 
change its ways completely before it can entitle itself to any consideration in assem¬ 
blies determining the future of India, In the event of the ban on the State Con¬ 
gress continuing and other civil liberties being denied, it will be the right of the 
State Congress to function in spite of this ban.*’ 

Landholders’ Memorandum to Cabinet Mission 


New Delhi—15th. April 1946 

That the land-owning community should be effectively represented at all stages 
of the constitutional negotiation is the gist of the case submitted to the Cabinet 
Mission by the Maharcijdlriraja of Darbhanga , the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan , the 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi and the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram at New Delhi on 
the 15th April 1946. They declared that they stood for a united India, one ConBti- 
tution-making body and immediate transfer of power to Indian hands. 

In a memorandum Btated to represent the views of all grades of landlords in 
British India, the delegation told the Cabinet Mission that it was essential that 
there should be statutory safeguards againBt expropriatory legislation. Today land¬ 
lords stood on very shaky ground. The Constitution Act merely provided for pay¬ 
ment for compensation for property acquired for public purpose: landlords had no 
legal relief if compensation was inadequate or if their rights were extinguished or 
modified in other circumstances. Under parliamentary government in the provinces, 
such safeguards as the directions in the instrument of instructions were bound to 
prove illusory. ‘‘Landlords stands today shorn of any effective safeguards although 
arrangements for ultimate reference to H. M. G. is recognized”. 

As the Mission had come to transfer power to Indians, the memorandum 
added, H. M. G. would in future have to disclaim all responsibility for safeguarding 
land-owning interests. This emphasized the case for a statutory provision that no 
vested rights in or over land and any other property should be extinguished with¬ 
out guaranteeing the existing net income of landlords or the investors* actual amount 
being assessed either by arbitration or under judicial procedure. The landholders* 
delegation was convinced that the interests of the country did not call for such 
revolutionary changes as scrapping of private landlordism with which the welfare of 
the middle classes and social economy were bound up. 

It stood for orderly progress and political evolution through constitutional 
means but apprehended that, if India was denied the right to carve out 
her own orderly life through negotiations, it would be difficult to check the pace 
of revolutionary forces. Today, India was in a positive mood to negotiate terms for 
the transfer of power. The sense of frustration that would follow if the Cabinet 
Mission failed would be terrible for India and tragic for Iudo-British relations. 

The landholders’ delegation, therefore, urge that terms for the transfer of 
power should be negotiated on the following principles: 

(I) An Indiaa Union with the utmost autonomy to constituent units ; (2) 
Favourable agreement with Britain on trade, commerce, defence and external rela¬ 
tions ; and (3) No confiscation in respect of rights to land, any commercial under¬ 
taking or other property. , _ , . . t . ,_ , 

The delegation also asked that landowning interests should be adequately repre¬ 
sented (1) it the discussion or in the conference at which transfer of power to In¬ 
dians would be negotiated In consultation with representatives of British India and 
Indian States: L*) in the Oonetitution-making body: and (3) in the Executive 
Council at the Centre when it is reconstituted tor the interim period. 

Zemindars* Rights 

These demands for protecting zemindars rights were supported by & a tv a b Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, President of the Agra I rovince Zemindars* Association, Allaha¬ 
bad, who also spoke for the taluqaars of Oudh and the landholding interests in 
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rnbay Presidency and other parts of India. Sir Muhammad Yusuf explained to 
me that the landholders’ delegation did not discuss general constitutional questions, 
but confined itself to the zemindars* care which included a demand that there should 
be no abolition of the zemindari system and that definite and categorical safeguards 
Bbould be included in the constitution itself. “As a very important section of the 
people and an integral part of the social and economic structure of the rural areas, 
zemindars should not be regarded as capitalists. They are agriculturists whose lot 
is bound up with that of their tenants and who, in co-operation with the State 
and their teaants, are promoting the social and economic progress of the provinces 
in the larger interests of India. 

/‘The British Ministers appeared to feel that as the zemindari system still exis¬ 
ted in large parts of the world, the question of elimination probably did not arise, 
but it would be the duty of political parties in India to solve these problems 
in a spirit of sympathy and goodwill. It is obvious that India will largely have 
to depend on private enterprise based on the co-operation of zemindars and tenants 
to raise the economic position of the rural masses and also of the remainder whose 
lot has been made more difficult by indebtedness and a steep fall in income. 

’‘We must, in a spirit of love, tolerance, justice and fair play, decide all inter¬ 
national, national, communal and class questions by banishing struggle and strife 
and killing the spirit of harted which has caused so much mischief in the world.*’ 

With reference to Bengal, Sir Muhammad Yusuf emphasized that the right of 
private ownership of property must be recognized in the future Constitution, but 
he agreed that Government might have to enter into fresh understanding with 
zemindars in the permanently settled areas so that the State might get more revenue 
while leaving the zemindars enough to carry on their beneficent activities among 
their tenants. 

He added that in the U. P. there was a cry for abolition of the zemindari 
system. Sir Muhammad Yusuf hoped that no insidious procedure would be adop¬ 
ted in view of the present constitutional position and that, with a changed outlook, 
the Congress Government would recognize its responsibility to all sections of the 
people. 


The Anglo-Indians and the Cabinet Mission 

Mr. Anthony Condemns Cabinet Mission’s Proposals—22nd, June 1946 

Vehement criticism of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals was made by Mr. 
Frank Anthony , leader of the Anglo-Indian community, addressing the extraordi¬ 
nary general meeting of the community held at New Delhi on the 22nd June, 
1940. Representatives from all parts of India, including the Anglo-Indian pro¬ 
vincial M L. A.*s, attended. 

Declaring that, he was speaking to the community in contrasting moods of 
intense bitterness and of satisfaction. Mr. Anthony said that his “bitterness, which 
would be shared by all members of the community, was at the criminal disservice 
which has been gratuitously rendered by the Cabinet Mission to the community 
both in the proposals concerning the Constituent Assembly and the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment. Despite H. M. G’e alleged solicitude for the Indian minorities, the Cabi¬ 
net Mission seems to have been inspired by a desire deliberately to ignore, and even 
to destory, the smaller minorities.” 

Mr. Anthony declared: “In spite of the c apru Committee’s proposals granting Anglo- 
Indians specific representation in a Constituent Assembly, the Cabinet Mission has seen 
fit to override this vital right of the community. I am not convinced one iota by 
the disingenuous explanation made by the Cabinet Mission in their attempt to 
explain why no specific representation had been granted in the Constituent Assembly 
to the smaller minorities. 

“The reason given was that if Buch specific representation was granted, it 
would moan the projection iuto the Constituent Assembly of the weightage enjoyed 
by the minoritie s in the provincial legislatures. 

“Yet when an explanation was asked for with regard to the voting rights of 
Europeans, the unhesitating reply was made that they had the right to vote. This 
meant the projection into the Constituent Assembly o Q behalf of Europeans of a 
fantastic weiglnage. Yet the Mission would have believe that a few seats granted 
either to Anglo-Indians or Indian Christians would have upset the balance between 

the major communities.’ 

The proposed Advisory Committee, ho said, looked very much like an emascula¬ 
ted after-thought offered as a sop to the smaller minorities. 
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* ‘The proposals of the Mission, singling out the Anglo-Indian community for 
exclusion from the Interim Government,” Mr. Anthony said, “were a foul disservice 
It is a disservice whose heinousness is accentuated by the fact that the Congress 
had, in its original plan, recommended a Beat for the Anglo-Indian communitv. D and 
even after it was decided to have 14 members urged that an Anglo-Indian should 
on this occasion be given preference to the Parsis. It would appear that the 
British authorities were actuated by almost malicious motives against Anglo-Indians 
m evolving toe proposals for the Interim Government. 

“Long enough have we done the dirty work of this ungrateful administration 
Long enough have we endured as return for thiB work not only ingratitute but 
now almost deliberate victimization. 

i i- a , re 8tdl ^eing compelled to serve in the Auxiliary Force. This force I 
believe has been recommended for disbandment by the Willcox Reorganization 
Committee. It is only being maintained as a convenience by the Administration 
in order to crush likely disturbances by other communities in the near future Once 
we have served the purpose of the present Administration the Corps will be disband¬ 
ed, but not before our position with the other communities has been 
made diflicult. 

The Government has absolutely no right to conscript Ango-IndianB, who are 
one of the Indian communities. Either the Corps should be immediately disbanded 
or thrown open to members of all other communities. In any case, as a mark of 
our b^ter and emphatic protest against the terrible injustice that has been done us by 
our deliberate exclusion from the Interim Government, I would ank every self- 
respecting Anglo-Indian immediately to resign from this Force which has only been 
made use of against the peoples of this country.’* 

i x Ant hpny said that in spite of the attempts of the British authorities to 
destroy us politically, we shall not be destroyed. Today we have been rightfully 
recognised by the nationalist leaders. Our future rights with Indian leaders are 
assured. loday we know who our friends and enemies are, and our enemies are 
not our fellow-Indians and Indian leaders. 

i i y l as t psychological blunder on the part of the British, we have never 
e ,i° understand the peoples of India. They have succeeded in joining 

muf contempt oF the British" COmm * uitie8 in a dee P and im P lacable distrust 

Resolution passed at the meeting—23rd. Juue 1946 

Calling for ‘increasingly direct action against the present administration”, the 
general meeting of Anglo-Indians, which concluded on the. 23rd June, passed a resolu¬ 
tion urging on all members of the committee to express their emphatic protest against 
the Cabinet Mission s proposals by resigning from all voluntary services refraining 
from giving any assistance and not contributing to any charitable or other funds 
organized by the present administration for promoting non Indian interests *• 

Although youngerelements urged direct action against the Government in 
every possible manner, Mr. Anthony and some provincial m.l.ab counselled 
moderation. 

After much discussion and ultimate elimination of the clauses calling for 
immediate direct action against the Government, the resolution was moved by 
Mr. C. E. Gibbons, m. l a (Punjab), and was seconded by Mr. G, C. D Wilks 
M. l. A. (Bengal). 

The resolution referred to the feelings of “incredulity and bitterness” felt by the 
community over its “deliberate exclusion from the Interim Government”, and call¬ 
ed on Anglo-Indians to resign from all voluntary services. 

The resolution further directed the leaders of the community, “in the event of 
the Mission finally rejecting our just demands, to influence Anglo-Indians all over 
the country to make increasingly direct action against the present 
administration.” 

P It called upon “all Anglo-Indian 9 to resign immediately from the auxiliary 

return the 
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Communist Party Memorandum to the Cabinet Mission 

The following is the text of the Communist Party Memorandum submit¬ 
ted to the Cabinet Mission 9 dated the 15th. April 1946 ;— 

Declaration of Independence 

The foremost desire of all Indians today is the immediate ending of British 
rule which has meant for them economic degradation and political slavery. Two 
centuries of British rule with its record of brutal suppression of the Indian people 
and of famine, destitution and poverty for the mass of people, has convinced every 
Indian that there is no decent existence possible for him unless the British over¬ 
lordship over India is ended. Successive British Governments, who have not hesi¬ 
tated to break their pledged word, have battered the faith of the Indian people in 
the willingness of Britain to transfer power. The Communist Party, therefore, 
will judge the Cabinet Mission only by its practice and the first proof of sincerity 
that they demand is an unequivocal and unambiguous declaration recognising 
Indian independence and Indian sovereignty. In further proof of its sincerity, the 
British Government should declare its determination to effect within six months 
the total withdrawal of British troops from all Indian territory, including the 
States. 

Such a declaration should be made and implemented irrespective of the fact 
whether Indian’s political parties have settled their differences. The question of 
Indian unity is an internal question to be settled by the people themselveB. It 
cannot be made an excuse for the refusal of Britain to transfer power. The with¬ 
drawal of British troops and the recognition of India’s sovereignty must 
forthwith and the following measures should be taken to achieve the same. 

Transfer of Power 

Establishment of a Provisional Government, based on main popular parties. 
We think that the best course would be an agreement between the Congress and 
the League for parity in the Government and for adequate representation to mino- 

nUCS *All the powers vested in the British Government and the King-Emperor as 
the paramount and sovereign power vis-a-vis the Indian States and the present 
Indian Government as well as all special powers vested in the Viceroy ^ 

Governors must be forthwith ended. This alone will enable the 
eminent freely to negotiate with the British Government on the 
and to be in a position to deal with the question of the Indian 
States and their future place in a free India. 

Function of The Provisional Government 

(i) The main task of the Provisional Government will be to convene a 

stituent Assembly within six months of its establishment 
elections to the Assembly are free and democratic. 4 Al ^ ... 

(ii) The Provisional Government would be responsible to the Constituent 

Assembly when the latter comes into existence, as stated bedow, and in the mean¬ 
while it would not lie within its competence to commit India to any political, 
economic or military treaty with any power. J .. . , 

(iii) The Provisional Government should prepare a treaty to Renegotiated 
with the British Government for the prompt payment of sterling balances and 
mutual trade relations, subject to its final ratification by the All I di Constituent 
Assembly. 

Constituent Assembly 

It is the right of the Indian people to frame their own cons 1 u ion and it is 
in the Indian people that full sovereignty is vested. • 

The Constitution-making Body envisaged by the British G<oveniment is un¬ 
democratic, as it will be formed by election of delegates by th p S of the 

Provincial Assemblies, on the basis of indirect election. J-“® n f™Sl lncla ! 

Assemblies based on a narrow franchise keep the vast majouty o people out 

° 1 ' 1 The acute differences between the Congress and the League on the issue of 
Constituent Assembly can only be settled by the just application of the pnnciple of 

self determ^ t ^ R t the Provisional Government should be charged with the 

task of 'setting up a Boundaries Commission to redraw the boundaries on the basts 
of natural anfient homelands of every people so that the redemarcated Provinces 
become as far es possible linguistically CfculfcnraUy homogeneous National Units, 
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e.g., Sind, Pathanland, Baluchistan, Western Punjab, etc. The people of each 
such unit should have the unfettered right of self-determination, i.e the right to 
decide freely whether they join the Indian Union or form a separate sovereign State 
or another Indian Union. 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly should, therefore, be based on re¬ 
cognition of this fundamental right and during the elections the question of sepa¬ 
ration or union should be put by the political parties to the people, 'ihe delegates 
elected from each National Unit shall decide by a majority whether they will join 
the all-India Constituent Assembly to form an" Indian Union or remain out and 
form a separate sovereign State by themselves or join another Indian Union. 

The Communist Party stands for a free, voluntary democratic Indian Union 
of sovereign units. It is tirmly convinced that the best interests of the Indian 
masses will be served by their remaining together in one common Union in a 
common brotherhood to defend the freedom and solve the problems of poverty 
which require the co-operation of all. It is only on the basis of the application 
of the principle of self-determination as indicated above that Indian unity can be 
preserved. 

States 

The Indian people are determined to put an end to the Princes’ autocracy 
which holds sway over one-third of India. Indian freedom and Indian democracy 
will have no meaning, in fact, they will be constantly endangered, if one third of 
India is allowed to remain under the yoke of these mediaeval autocrats. The Prin¬ 
ces are the creation of the British Government, and have been in the past and are 
to-day maintained by British bayonets as a useful prop to British rule. India re¬ 
gards", the so-called treaties and obligations of the British Government as merely a 
conspiracy against Indian democracy. There should be, therefore, no question of 
inviting the Princes to share power in the Interim Government or of allowing them 
any share in determining the decisions of the Constituent Assembly. 

The peoples of the Indian States should, therefore, have the same rights and 
franchise as the rest of the Indian people. The people of each State should have 
the full right to decide through a freely-electee! Constituent Assembly whether 
they should join the Indian Union as a separate Province, inhabited by people of 
the same nationality. 


Civil Liberties 

Normally when the independence of a country is to be discussed, an essential 
precondition to the opening of discussions should be the resolution of complete 
civil liberties and a general amnesty for all political prisoners. The Communist 
Party has noted that whatever is being done at present, is full of hestitation and 
discrimination. 

The Communist Party, therefore, demands : 

(i) the immediate release of all political prisoners including those convicted 
of terrorist offences and in particular the Bengal pre-reform prisoners, many of 
whom have been in jail for more than fifteen years ; 

(it) the immediate release of all Indians belonging to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force who have been imprisoned or convicted iu connection witli the 
recent strikes * 

(m) the’immediate release of all soldiers of the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian Na¬ 
tional Army) still in prison and of all Indians in the Armed Forces who during 
the past six years have been convicted or detained on account of their political 

(it’) the immediate lifting of the ban on all politicul parties (tf.gr., Congress 
Socialist Party, Forward Bloc, etc.) that still remain illegal; 

(v) the immediate restoration of full civil liberties to the entire people, in¬ 
cluding the cessation of arrests of political workers and of demands from news¬ 
papers for security, etc., actions which in particular, are being increasingly 
directed at members and newspapers of the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party is of the opinion that only if the British Government 
proceeds along the lines laid down in this Memorandum, will it be able to achieve 
stable democratic settlement between the Indian people and the British people on 
the basis of equality, thus solving one of tne Knottiest problems of world security 
and peace among peoples. , 

Any attempt, however, to exploit the dincrences among the Indian people, to 
impose an arbitrary partition, and u> retain the Princes in order to perpetuate 
British domination will be resisted by the Indian people with ail the strength at 
their command* 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Cabinet Mission’s Statement 

Mahatma on Britain’s Best Effort—26th May 1946 

. . f° ur days of searching examination of the State paper issued by the 

Cabinet Mission and ihe Viceroy on behalf of the British Government my convic¬ 
tion abides that it is the best document the British Government could have 
produced in the circumstances”, wrote Mahatma Gandhi under the caption “An 
Analysis in ihe “ tiarijan .” 

Mahatma Gandhi adds : “It reflects our weakness, if we would be good 
enough to see it. Ihe Congress and the Muslim League did not and could not agree. 
We would grievously err, it at this time, we foolishly satisfy ourselves that the diffe¬ 
rences are a British creation. The Mission have no come all the way from England 
to exploit them. They have not come to devise the easiest and quickest method of 
ending British rule. We must be brave enough to believe their declaration until 
the contrary is proved. Bravery thrives upon the deceit of the deceiver. 

My compliment however does not .mean that what is best from the British 
standpoint is also best or even good from the Indian. Their best may possibly be 
harmful. My meaning will, I hope, be clear from what follows. 

ihe authors of the document have endeavoured to say fully what they mean. 
I hey have gather, d from their talks the minimum they thought would bring the 
parties together for framing India’s charter of freedom. Their one purpose is to 
end British rule as early as may be. They would, if they could, by their effort 
leave a united India not torn asunder by internecine quarrel bordering on civil 
war. They would leave in my case. 0 * 

Since in Simla the two parties, though the Mission succeeded in bringing 
them together ai the conference tanle (with what patience and skill they could no 
so they alone could tell), could not come to an agreement, nothing daunted them 
They descended to the plains of India and devised a worthy document for the 
purpose of setting up the Constituent Assembly which should frame India’s 
chart or of independence free of any British control or influence. It is an appeal 
and an advice, 'ihus the provincial assemblies may or may not elect the 
delegates. The delegates having been elected may or may not join the Constituent 
Assembly. The Assembly having met may lay down a procedure different from the one 
laid down in the statement. Whatever is binding on any person or party arises 
out of necessity of the situation. The separated voting is binding on both the 
major parties only because it is necessary lor the existence of the Assembly and in 
no otherwise. At the time of writing I took up the statement, re-read it clause by 
clause and came to the conclusion that there was nothing in it binding in law. 
Honour and necessny alone are the two binding forces What is binding is that 
part of which commits the British Government. When I suppose the 4 members of the 
British Mission took the precaution, receiving full approval of the British Govern¬ 
ment and the two Houses of Parliament, the Mission are entitled to warm con¬ 
gratulations for the step in the act of renunciation which the statement is. Since 
other steps are necessary for full renunciation I have called this one a promi¬ 
ssory note. 

Though the response to be made by India is to be voluntary, the authors 
have naturally assumed that the Indian parties are well organised and responsible 
bodies capable of doing voluntary acts as fully aB, if not more fully than, compulsory 
acts. Therefore when Lord Pethick-Lawrence said to a press conference, “if they 
do come together on that basis it will mean that they will have accepted that basis 
but they can still change it, if by a majority of each party they desire to do so,” 
he was right in the sense that those who became delegates well knowing the 
contents ol the statement were expected by the authors to abide by the basis un¬ 
less it was duly altered by the major parties. When two or more rival parties 
meet top.; i thcr they do ho under some understanding. A self-chosen umpire (in the 
abseii' ' of one chosen by the parties the authors constitute themselves one) fancies 
that the parties will '.orue together only if he * presents them with a proposal 
containing a certain minimum and he makes hie proposal leaving them free to 
add, to subs tract from or altogether change it by jointe agreement. 

This is perfect so far. But what about the uuits ? Are the Sikhs, for whom 
the i uiijab is tlie only home in India, to consider themselves agaist their will as 
part ot the sit’tion v.ni:b takes in Kind, Baluchistan and the Frontier Province? 
Ur I* the Frontier Province also againBt its will to belong to the Punjab called “B” 
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in the statement, or Assam to “C” although it is a predominately non-Muslim 
province? In my opinion the voluntary character of the Statement demands that 
the liberty of the individual Unit should be unimpaired. Any member of the 
sections is free to join it. Freedom to opt out is an additional safeguard. It can 
never be a substitute for freedom retained in para 15 which reads : 

‘•Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legislatures and 
each Group could determine the provincial subjects to be taken in common.” It is clear 
that this freedom was not taken awav by the authors by section 19 which 
“proposes” (does not order) what should be done. It pre-supposes that the Chairman 
of the Constituent Assembly at its first meeting will ask the delegates of the provinces 
whether they would accept the Group principle, and if they do, whether they will 
accept the assignment given to their province. This freedom is inherent in every 
province and that given by 15 (5) will remain intact. 

There appears to me no other w T ay of avoiding the apparent conflict between 
the two paragraphs as also the charge of compulsion which would immediately 
alter the noble character of the document. I would therefore ask all those who 
are perturbed by the Group proposal and the arbitrary assignments, that, if my 
interpretation is valid there is not the slightest cause for perturbation. 

There are other things in the document which would puzzle any hasty reader 
who forgets that it is simply an appeal and an advice to the nation showing how 
to achieve independence in the shortest time possible. The reason is clear. In the 
new world that is to emerge of the present chaos, India in bondage will cease to be 
the “brightest jewel” in the British Crown. It will become the blackest spot in that 
Crown, so black that it will be fit only for the dustbin. Let me ask the reader to hope 
and pray with me that the British Crown has a better use for Britain and the 
world. The brightest jewel is an abrogation. 

When the promissory note is fully honoured, the British Crown will have a 
unique jewel as of right flowing from due performance of duty, 

There are other matters outside the statement which are required to back the 
promissory note. But I must defer the examination to the next issue of *' Harijan ”, 

Mahatma on Vital Defects of the Plan—2nd June 1946 

'‘Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, the State Paper seems to be a brave 
and frank document. Nevertheless, the official interpretation would appear to be 
different from the popular. If it is so and prevails, it will be a bad omen,” said 
Mahatma Gandhi writing under the caption ‘‘Vital Defects’* in the Harijan issued 
on the 2nd June 1946. 

Mahatma Gandhi added: “During the long course of the history of British 
rule in India the official interpretation has held sway, and, it has been enforced. 
I have not hesitated before now to say that the office of the law-giver, judge and execu¬ 
tioner is combined in one person in India. Is not the State Document a depar¬ 
ture from the imperialistic tradition? I have anssvered ‘‘yes”. Be that as it may, 
let us try to glance at the shortcomings. 

“The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla, returned to Delhi on the 14th 
instant, issued their statement on the i6tn and yet we are far from the popular 
Government at the Centre. One would have thought that they would have formed the 
Central Government before issuing the statement. But they issued the statement 
first aud then set about the search for the formation of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. It is taking along time coming, whilst the millions are starving for 
want of food and clothing. This is defect No. 1. 

The question of paramountcy is unsolved It is not enough to say that 
paramountcy will end with the end of British rule in India. If it persists 
without check during the interim period, it will leave behind a difficult legacy 
for the independent Government. If it cannot be ended with the establishment 
of the Interim Government, it should be exercised in co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit of the people of the tares. It is the people who want 
and are fighting for independence ^ not thj^ sustained by alien 
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establishment of independence so called* _ A nation that desires alien troops for ito 
safety, internal or external, or has them imposed upon it, can never be described as 
independent in any sense of the term. It is in effect a nation unfit tor self- 
government. The acid test is that it should be able to stand alone, erect and 
unbending. During the interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to 
walk when we are free. We must cease from now to be so spoon-fed. 

“That these things are not happening as we would wish, is to be accounted 
as our weakness, be the causes whatever they be, not the cussedness of the British 
Government or their people. Whatever we get, will be our deserts, not a gut from 
across the seas. The three Ministers have come to do what they have declared. It 
will be time to blame them when they go back upon the British declarations and 
devise ways and means of perpetuating British rule. Though there is ground for 
fear, there is no sign on the horizon that they have said one thing and meant 
another.” 

Mahatma on Europeans’ Right to Vote—23rd June 1946 

“That the Europeans will neither vote nor offer themselves for election 
should be a certainty, if a Constituent Assembly worthy of the name is at all 
to be formed,’’ wrote Mahatma Gandhi under the caption “The European Vote” 
in the Harijan issued on the 23rd June 1946. . 

Mahatma Gandhi added : “The Europeans have been made to look so foolish in 
their latest statement as to say that they would refrain from voting for them¬ 
selves but would use their vote for electing their henchmen wearing the Indian 
skin. They would, if they could, repeat the trick which has enabled them, a 
handful, to strangle the dnmb millions of India. How long will this agony last? 
Do the Mission propose to bolster up this unholy ambition and yet expect to put 
to sea the frail barque of their Constituent Assembly ? Indians cannot perform 
the obvious duty of the Mission for them.” , . . 

“No dess a person than the President of the European Association has 
exhibited the lion’s paw. That seems to be the naked truth. That the Europeans 
will neither vote nor offer themselves for election should be a certainty, if a Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly worthy of the name is at all to be formed. The British power in 
India has four* arms—the official military, the official civil and the unofficial 
military. So when the ruling class speaks of the unofficial European as not being 
under their control, it is nonsense. The official existB for the unofficial. The 
former would have no work if the latter did not exist. The British gunboat came 
in the wake of British commerce. The whole of India is an occupied country. 
We have to examine in this light the exploits of the European President. In the 
intoxication of power he does not seem to have taken the trouble to ascertain 
whether the State paper has provided for the legal power for his community to 
vote or be voted for in the proposed Constituent Assembly. For hie and his 
constituent*’ edification I have secured opinion from the leader of the bar in Delhi. 
It will he found in these columns. . . . .. , 

“Did tho President condescend to inquire of the Mission what his moral and 
legal position was? Or, did he hold them cheap because he represented The real 
imperialism which the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy representing Britinh Labour 
were struggling to discard ? It is the straw which shows tne way the wind is 

This unreasonable performance of the European f to 1 ? aln t ^ 

the greatest disturbing factor to shake the ln /j 6 J^ 10BIon 8 

work. Has the Mission come before its time ? \vill the i g T rotected Europeans 
of India silence their guns and stoke their f ^ llne ®; n ^ n t dr f n WB :* ,k . e » Purely on the 
goodwill of the masses of India? Or, do they expect in their generation to 
continue the imposition of foreign rule on India? . T , 

“How can they say ? they ‘are not intransigent* [ h ^ eUtement reeks of 
intransigpncp. They have a loaded communal franch ' ^ y in Bengal and 

Assam. What right had they to be in the AflBembhe hat part have 

they played in the two Assemblies save to embarrass the \ d urt th ^' an ^ AflBan J 
by dividing the communities? This load was tw’ J* W0l V d 

have redoundod to their honour if they had repud |a t ed *, thev would the 

‘white man’s burden’. And even now, at tho hour ofthedawnthey would Krghw.. 

ly contribute to constitution-making! Not every ^^J^hiflleeds eloaucmtlVa'^v 
gout* is really so; he only ie who saysnothing but let6 his aeeis e oq ently speak 

for themselves. 
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Being the Election Manifesto of the Indian National Congress 
For sixty years the National Congress has laboured for the freedom of India. 
During this long span of years its history has been the history Indian people, 
straining at the leash that has held them in bondage, ever trying to unloose them¬ 
selves from it. From small beginnings it has progressively grown and spread in 
this vast country, carrying the message of freedom to the masees of our people in 
the towns ns well as the remotest villages. From these masses it has gained power 
and strength and developed into a mighty organization, the living atm vibrant sym¬ 
bol of India’s will to freedom and independence. From genet ation to generation it has 
dedicated itself to this Bacred cause, and in its name and under its banner innumerable 
countrymen and countrywomen of ours have laid down their lives and undergone 
Buffering in order to redeem the pledge they had taken. By service and sacrifice it 
has enshrined itself in the hearts of our people; by its refusal to eumbit to any dis¬ 
honour to our nation it has built up a powerful movement of resistance to foreign rule. 

The career of the Congress has been one of both constructive efforts for the 
good of the people and of unceasing struggle to gain freedom. In this struggle it 
has faced numerous crises and come repeatedly into direct conflict with the armed 
might of a great empire. Following peaceful methods, it has not only survived 
theBo conflicts but has gained new strength from them. After the recent three yearB of 
an unprecedented masB upheaval and its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Con¬ 
gress has risen stronger than ever and become more loved by the people by whom 
it has stood through storm and stress. . ... , 

The Congress has stood for equal rights and opportunities for every citizen of 
India, 'man or woman. It has stood for the unity of all communities and religious 
groups and for tolerance and goodwill between them. It haB stood for lull oppor¬ 
tunities for the people as a whole to grow and develop according to their own wish¬ 
es and genius ; it has also stood for the freedom of each group and territorial area 
within the nation to develop its own life and culture within the larger framework, 
end its has stated that for this purpose such territorial areas or province 0 should 
be constituted, ns far as possible, on a linguistic and cultural basis. It has stood 
for the rights of all those who suffer from social tyranny and injustice and for the 
removal for them of all barriers to equality. w . r , . , 

The Congress has envisaged a free, democratic State with the fundamental 
rights and liberties of all its citizens guaranteed in the constitution. This constitu¬ 
tion, in its view, should be a federal one with autonomy for its constituent units, 
and its legislative organB elected uuder universal adult franchise. The federation of 
India must bo a willing union of its various parts. In order to give the maximum 
of freedom to the constituent units there may be a minimum list of common and 
essential federal subjects which will apply to all units, and a further optional list 
Qubipp.t.R which may be accepted by such units as desire to do so. 
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The State ehall further provide all necessary safeguards for theproteetion and 
the development of the backward or suppressed element in the population so mat 
they might make rapid progress and take a full and equal part in n® t10 . . ' 

particular, the State will help in the development of the people of the lr bai areas 
in a manner most suited to their genius, and in the educational and socia 
nomic progress of the scheduled classes. ... , , . , ... „ rn _, t u 

A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule have arrested the growtn 
of the country and produced numerous vital problems that demond immediate 
solution, intensive exploitation of the country and tne people during P . 

has reduced the masses to the depths of misery and starvation. The country nas 
not only been politically kept under subjection and humiliated, but has also Bimerea 
economic, social, cultural and spiritual degradation. During the years of war tins 
process of exploitation by irresponsible authority in utter disregard of Indian into 
rests and views, and an incompetence in administration reached a new height 
leading to terrible famine and widespread misery, lhere is no way to Bolvmg any 
of these urgent problems except through freedom and independence. The content 
of political freedom must be both economic and social. 

The most vital and urgent of India s problems is how to remove the curse ot 
poverty and raise the standard of the masses. It is to the well-being and progress 
of these masses that the Congress has directed its special attention and its cons¬ 
tructive activities. It is by their well-being and advancement that it has judged 
every proposal and every change, and it has declared that anything that comes in 
the wav of the good of the masses of our country must be removed. Industry and 
sericulture, the social services and public utilities must be encouraged, modernised 
and rapidly extended in order to add to the wealth of the country and give it the 
capacity for self-growth, without dependence on others. But all this must be done 
with the primary object of benefitting the mosses of our people and raising their 
economic, cultural and spiritual level removing unemployment, and adding to the 
dignity o the individual. For this purpose it will be necessary to plan and coor¬ 
dinate social advance in all its many fields, to prevent the concentration of wealth 
and Dower in the hands of individuals and groups, to prevent vested interests ini¬ 
mical to society from growing, and to have social control of the mineral .resources, 
means of transport and the principal methods of production and distribution in 
land industry and in other departments of national activity, so that free India may 
develop into a co-ope»ative commonwealth. The State must, therefore, own or con¬ 
trol key and basic industries and services, mineral resources, railways, shipping and 
other means of public transport. Currency and exchange, banking and insurance, 
must be regulated in the national interest. 

Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essentially a rural problem, 
caused chiefly by overpressure on land and lack of other wealth-producing pupa¬ 
tions India under British rule, has been progressively ruralised, many of her 
avenues of work and employment closed, and a vast mass of the P"P u / 8t '° n ,‘u[Xer o'f 
the land, which has undergone continuous fragmentatnon. till ■a very U »rge^ nun ber of 
holdings have become uneconomic. It is essential, therefore, that the probie o tie land 
Should be dealt with in all its aspects. Agriculture has to boimprovedo1 nee 
and industry baB to be developed raidly in its various , jj j V ^ 

and small —bo as not only to produce wealth but also to' al ^ 9or u ? the 

land. In particular, cottage induBtrieB have to be encouragf . develoDmmS m f 

ployment. Planning must load to “Wimum employ ; [d hayo opport w fog 
ment of every able-bodied person. Landless laDourei ; nf inatrv. 01 

work offered to them and be absorbed in agriculture erc | e( j in India 

The reform of the land system, which is so urgently Valves 

the removnl of intermediaries between the peasant a emiitable comim?!- 0 
intermediaries should therefore, be acquire'd on should continue nrnp» t '° D ' 

When individualist farming or peasant proprietorship 

agriculture as well as the creation of new social ^'“^^^“-‘“TnTIuch^haLa 0 ^ 
system of co-operative farming suited to Indian conations. ,^^/asantrv conL.'“5* 
however, be made only with the goodwill and 
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and balance between rural and urban economy. In the past, rural economy has 
Buffered, and the town and city have prospered at the cost of the village, ThiB has 
to be righted and an attempt made to equalize, as tar as possible, the standards of 
life of town dwellers and villagers. Industry should not be concentrated in parti¬ 
cular provinces, so a9 to give a balanced economy, to each province, and it should 
be decentralized, as far as this is possible, without sacrifice of efficiency. 

Both the development of land industry, as well as the health and well-being of 
the people, requires the harnessing and proper utilization of the vast energy that 
is represented by the great rivers of India, which is not only running to waste but 
is often the cause of great injury to the land and the people who lived on it. River 
commissions should be continued to undertake thia task in order to promote irriga- 
gation and ensure an even and continuous supply of water, to prevent disastrous 
floods and oil erosion, to eradicate malaria, to develop hydroelectric power, and in 
other ways to help in raising the general standard of life, especially in the rural 
areas. The power resources of the country have to be developed rapidly in this and 
other ways in order to provide necessary foundation for the growth of industry and 
agriculture. Adequate arrangement should be made for the education of the masses with 
a view to raising them intellectually, economically, culturally and morally, and to 
fit them for the new forms of work and services which will open out before them. 
Public health services which are essential for the growth of the nation should be 
provided for on the widest scale, and in this, as in other matters, the needs of the 
rural areas should receive especial attention. This should include special provisions 
for maternity and child welfare. Conditions should thus be created in which every 
individual has an equal opportunity for advance in every field of national activity 
and there is social security for all. , 

Science in this innumerable fields of activity has played an ever-increasing part 
in influencing and moulding human life and will do so in even greater measure in 
the future. Industrial, agricultural and cultural advance, as well as national 
defence depend upon it. Science research is, therefore, a baBic and essential activity 
of the State, and should be organised and encouraged on the widest scale. 

In regard to labour, the State shall safeguard the interests of industrial work¬ 
ers and Bhall secure for them a minimum wage and a decent standard of living, 
proper housing, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, ns far as 
economic conditions in the country permit, with international standards, suitable 
machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, and 
protection againBt the economic consequences of old age, Bickneas and unemploy¬ 
ment. Workers shall have the right to form unions to protect their interests. 

Rural indebtedness has in the past crushed the agricultural population, and 
though owing to various causes iu recent years this has grown less, the burden 
still continues and must be removed. Cheap credit must be made available through 
co-operatives. Co-operativeB should also be organized for other purposes both in 
rural and urban areas. In particular, industrial co-operatives should be encouraged as 
being especially suited for the development of small scale industry on democratic basis. 

While the immediate and urgent problems of India can only be effectively 
tackled by a joint and planned attack on all frontB—political, economic, agricultural, 
industrial and social—certain needs are of paramount importance today. Owing to the 
gross incompetence and mismanagement of the Government an incredible amount of 
suffering has been caused to the people of India. Millions have died of starvation, 
and scarcity of food and clothing is still well-Bpread. Corruptmn in the services 
and in all matters pertaining to the supply laud control of the vital necessaries of 
life is rampant and has become intolerable. These urgent problems require mime- 

dmte attenUon.^on ftl thfi Con g refiB stands for the establishment of a world 

federation of the nations. Till such time as such federation takes Bhape, India must 
develop friendly relations with all nations,.anil particularly with her neighbour® 
In the Far East, in South-East Asia and in Western Asia India has had trade and 
cultural relations for thousands of years, and it is inevitable that with freedom she 
should renew and develop these relations. Reasons for security and future trend of 
trades also demand closer contacts with these regions. India which has concluded 
her own struggle for freedom on a non-violent basis will always throw her weight 
on the side of world peace and co-operation, uie will also champion the , fr ® cdoi *J 
of all other subject nations and people*, for only on the basis of thiB freedom and 
the elimination of imperialism everywhere cani world peace be established. 

On the 8th of August, 1942, the AlMndia Congress Committee P» R ^a a so¬ 
lution, since then famous in India s history* By its demands and cha euge the 
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OoDgress stands today. It is on the basis of this resolution and with its battle-cry 
that Congress faces the elections. 

The Congress therefore appeals to the voters all over the country * 0 , B PWP55* 
Congress candidates in every way at the forthcoming elections, and stand by the 
Congress at the critical juncture, which is so pregnant with future possibilities. 
In these elections, petty issues do not count, nor do individuals, nor sectarian cries 
—only one thing counts: the freedom and independence of our motherland, from 
which all other freedoms will flow to our people. Many a time the people of India 
have taken the pledge of independence; that pledge has yet to be redeemed, and the 
well beloved cause for which it stands and which has summoned us so often, still 
beckons to us. The time iB coming when we shall redeem it in full. This election 
is a small test for us, a preparation for the greater things to come. Let all those 
who care and long for freedom and the independence of India meet this test with 
strength and confidence and march together to the free India of our dreams. 

[The Independence Pledge has undergone slight changes since it was first 
taken by Congressmen in 1930, 26th January. We reproduce below the pledge taken 
by Congressmen on Independence day, 1946.] 

Independence Pledge for 26th. January, 1946 
We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as, of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life> 
so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if the 
Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a 
further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses, and ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. We believe, therfore, that India muBt sever the British connection and 
attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence. . f _ 

We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our county will attain independence. 

We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Purna Swaraj is attained. 

We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
kept before the country by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress and in particular 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability; We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading goodwill among fellowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been 
neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered to 
be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non¬ 
officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindu and Harijans 
muBt be abolished and HinduB have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct, Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Lhough 
our religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act 
as children of mother India, bound by common nationality and common 

political and economic interest. „ . .. , 

Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for the 
resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand v * n ge *h™f™ la au( * * or tlle removal 
of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, use for our personal 
requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far os possible, products of village handi- 
orafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. *’® «Ko try to work 
to the beBt of our ability some item or items of the c O“ B ^r«ctive programme. 

We pay our grateful homage to thousands of our comrades who faced grave 
hardships, suffered humiliations and sacrificed their bf 0 and property in the last 
struggle. Their sacrifice will always remind 110 of the duty never to rest until we 

hftV We reaffirm tLe resolution passed by the AU-Indi® on 8th 

August. 1942. It demands the immediate from 

Inula in the interest as much of India as of World l?a ce and Freedom for all. 
India in ^ pled.e nmfieC TJn to a disciplmed observance of Com 


Congress 


principle and poUcies* '^to^TrSdiness of the Con- 

gress lor carrying on the struggle for the Independence oflludm. 




Results of Election in 1946 

Votes Polled by; Congress and other Parties in 
Assembly Elections (1946) 

(Table doeB not include votes of uncontested seats, Unopposed returns, 
Congress : 303 and Mselim League: 40) 


Province 

Congress 

Muslim 

League 

Non-League 

Muslims 

Scheduled 

Caste 

Federation 

.... 

Communists 

Madras 

21,79,576 

3,07,398 

23,058 

58,835 

3,69,785 

Bombay 

38,09,469 

2,51,331 

25,440 

2,72,061 

51,620 

Bihar 

75,79,922 

1,46,078 

51,573 


4,221 

U. P. 

13,84,650 

5,22,705 

2,76.935 

19,255 

20,589 

Punjab Ml 

5,19,389 

6,79923 

3,58,235 

... 

40,660 

N. W. F. P. 

1,55,085 

1,47,880 

2,08,896 

... 

... 

C. P. & Berar 

6,39,715 

46,889 

10,385 

78,417 

1,864 

Sind 

62,997 

1,99,651 

1,52,235 

... 

... 

Assam 

3,37,014 

1,58,190 

81,756 

... 

16,446 

OrisBa 

66,281 

4,336 

554 

... 

2,234 

Bengal 

23.34,812 

20,36,775 

3.97,325 

97,004 

1,59,304 

Total 

1,90,69,510 

45,01.156 

15,86,392 

5,32.072* 

6,66,723 


*Out of 151 Beats reserved for the Scheduled Castes the Congress Scheduled 
won 36 seats unopposed and lOo seats contested with 2182*2 

__ r _nnn tl rtf t rwt 1 1 i s 1 rwl 


Castes candidates won 30 seats unu^wu ..m ^ « 

(thousand) Vote,—Votes of unopposed seats not included, 

N. B,— 4he Congress polled more thane 190 lakhs or 19 million votes 

_ _ ,, _11 v* ahAllt Af\ Inlvltn »1 i * w 

The Muslim League 


polled about 45 lakhs or 4'5 million—7r,%Muslim 


voteB. 

The Non-League Parties polled more than 15 lakhs or 1*5 Million—25> 0 Maslim 
votes. 

The Scheduled CaBtes Federation polled more than 5 lakhs or *5 million 


votes. 

The Communist Party polled more than 6 lakhs or *6 million votes. 
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As the Congress Party Stands VlS m j4-VIS other Parties in the Provincial Legislative 

Assemblies (1946) after the Elections 




Province 

Congress 

N. M. 

At. L. 

H. M. 

o 

CQ 

ft! 

Com . 

Others 

Total 

1937 

1946 

fti 

N. W. F. P. 

M9 

*30 

2(J) 

17 





1 (Akali) 

•50 

Punjab 

18 

51 

1 

73 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 (Unionist) 

22 (Akali) 

9 (Independent) 

175 

Bind 

7 

18 

4(J) 

27 

... 

... 

... 


4 (Ind. Pro. Con.) 

4 (M. L. u-Byed) 1 

3 Europeans 

CO 

U. P. 

134 

153 4 

7 

54 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 Ind. Pro. Con. Muslim 

8 13 Independents 

228 

Bihar ... 

98 

*98 

... 

34 

... 

... 

... 


5 MominB (N. L. M. P.) 

12 Independents 

3 Adibasis 

152 

Orissa... 

36 

47 


4 


... 

... 

1 

4 Independents 

4 Non-elective 

60 
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1 


1 



^Bengal 

... 

54 

86 


113 

Madras 

... 

159 

165 

... 

29 

C. P. & Berar 

... 

70 

92 

... 

13 

Bombay 

... 

86 

125 

... 

30 

Assam 

... 

33 

58 

3(J) 

31 

Total * 

... 

714 

923 

16 

425 


1 Including 4 Muslims. 

* Including 19 Muslim members. 

* Including 3 Europeans. 

4 Including one Muslim seat 

Abbeviations 

N. M .—Nationalist Muslim. 

M. L.^—Muslim League. 

H. 31.—Hindu Mahasabha. 

S.C.F— Scheduled Caste Federation. 
R.D,P t —Radical Democratic Party. 


<SL 


* •• 

3 

25 Europeans 

9 Non-League Muslims 

12 Independents 

250 

... 

2 

19 Independents 

215 

... 

... 

6 Independents 

112 

1 

2 

16 Independents 

175 

... 

... 

7 Independents 

9 Europeans 

108 

1 

8 

201 

1585 


5 Opposed to official Muslim League under 

Mr. Jinnah. The group is working with 
the Congress in the Assembly. 

6 Including 15 Muslims, 

Com .—Communist. 

J —Jamiat-Ul-Ulema. 

Ind . Pro . Con .—Independent Pro-Congress 
M. L.-u-Syed ,—Muslim League under Syed. 
IV.L.il/.P.— Non League Muslim Party. 



















The Government of India 

Budget for 1946-47 


The Budget 

1945-46 Original Budget 

Expenditure : Re. 517*63 crores. 
Revenue : Rs. 3G2’34 crores. 

Deficit: Re. 155*29 crores. 

1946-47 Budget 

Expenditure : Rs. 355*71 crores. 
Revenue : Rs. 307*00 crores. 

Deficit: Rs. 48*71 crores. 


at a Glance 

1945-46 Revised Budget 

Expenditure : Rs. 505*61 crores. 

Revenue : Rs. 360 66 crores. 

Deficit: Rs 144*95 crores. 

(ThiB estimated deficit of Rs. 48*71 
crores is increased to Rs. 70*16 crores, as 
a result of the Beveral tax reliefs announ¬ 
ced in the Budget. By transferring Rs. 
26*10 crores from the War Risks In¬ 
surance Funds, the deficit is reduced to 
Rs. 44*06 crores ). 


Defence Expenditure 

1945- 46 

Budget estimate : Rs. 394*23 croreB. 

Revised estimate : Rs. 376*42 crores* 

1946- 47 

Budget estimate : Rs 243*77 croreB. 

Salient Features of the Budget 


Reduction in the rate of income-tax on the second income slab of Rs. 3,500 from 
15 pies to 12 pies and on the third income slab of Rs. 5000 from tivo annas one 
pie to two annas. Earned income relief trill be raised to one-fifth , subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 4000. On merits , and as a partial offset to the loss of revenue 
involved by these changes the tax on the balance of income above Rs. 15,000 is 
increased from four annas nine pies to five annas. Sur-charges on income-tax and 
super-tax are amalgamated with basic rates—a proposal that will not only affect all 
classes of tax-payer , but benefits the provinces to the extent of Rs. 12'75 crores at 
the expense of the Centre. There will be a more gradual steepening of the super¬ 
tax rate. 

A reduction in the duty on kerosene from four annas six pies to three annas 
nine pies per gallon. The duty on motor spirit is cut from 15 annas to 12 annas 
per gallon, while an import is levied on gold bullion and coin and the silver duty 
is raispd. 

The main proposals affecting industry , in whose expansion the Finance Mem¬ 
ber sees the earliest piospect of increasing the national income and raising the 
standard of living are :— 

(1) discontinuance ol E.P. T. after March 81 ; 

(2) special depreciation allowances for new buildings , plant and machinery ; 

(3) relief from customs duty on imported raw materials , plant and 


machinery ; 

(4) reduction in the tax on companies ; 

( 5 ) adjustment of tax on dividends to encourage ploughing back of profits ; 

(6) income-tax reliej for building expenditure. 

The Finance Member foreshadowed the formation of an Industrial Finance 
Corporation, mentioned investigations into a scheme for a .National Investment 
Board and announced a Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Presenting the first post-war budget of the Central Government, the Hon’ble 
Sir Archibald Rowlands , Finance Member to the Government of India, in his first 
and almost the lant budget, indicated in the Central Assembly on February 28, 1946 
a revenue deficit in the current year of Rs. 144 95 croreB, 88 a fi ftl n R t Rs. 155 29 
crores anticipated in the Budget "Estimates. Revenue for the next financial year 
at the existing level of taxation, is placed at Rs. 307 crores and expenditure at Rs. 
355 71 crores, leaving a prospective deficit of Rs. 48 71 cr° re0 * 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure, for the current; y ear from 

revenue is Rb. 376*42 crores ay against the original estimate of Rs. 394 22 croreB. 
The estimate for 1946-47 ib Rb. 243*77 crores. 



The Financial Settlement will continue for one more year, at the request of the 
Government of India. The question of alternative methods of financing H.M.G.’s 
future expenditure, stated the Finance Member, is engaging the closest attention 
of Government. 

As regards India’s forthcoming negotiations with H.M. G. regarding the 
sterling balances, he stressed that “India will be entirely free to take any line that 
she may see fit to pursue.” Any idea that she was committed in advance to a 
Bcoling'down of the balances was eutirely without foundation. 

Finally, the Finance Member announced that a Taxation Enquiry Committee 
would be set up in the near future which be hoped would be predominantly non¬ 
official. 

The Finance Member said : Although I have not undertaken any intensive 
research to establish the fact, I imagine that I am the first Finance Member to 
deliver his first Budget in the knowledge that it will almost certainly be his last. 

In the interval since my distinguished predecessor presented his sixth and final 
Budget, the international and domestic scene has been transformed. The monstrous 
ambitions of the Fascist dictatorships have been utterly destroyed and the peace- 
loving and democratic nations can look forward to the building of a new world in 
the confidence that for many years to come their plans will not be frustrated and 
set at naught by the threat of external aggression. 

But though our external foeB have been overthrown, the world, and particularly 
India, is still confronted by a whole array of dangerous and enduring enemies— 
poverty, squalor, ill-health, illiteracy, uuder-nouriBhment and under-employment; 
and of these the most formidable is poverty. If we can expel this adversary from 
our midst we shall find no great difficulty in dealing with the allies who revolve 
round his axis, 

Leadership 

Let us not deceive ourselves, however, into thinking that we can triumph over 
the forces thus drawn up against us without a supreme and combined endeavour. 
Victory will not be achieved without sustained effort, without leadership. Almost 
the greatest of these is leadership, and at this point I shall refer to the only 
political issue which I propose to raise in the course of ray speech. No army has 
encompassed the defeat of its enemies on the battlefield without faith and confidence 
in its leaders. With all the earnestness at my command I add one more plea to 
the leaders on the benches opposite to co-operate with those on this side and with 
His Majesty’s Government in finding an early' solution to the political problem. 
I am conscious of the difficulties and am not insensible of the width of the gulf 
which haB to be bridged, but it is my firm conviction that with toleration, restraint 
and good-will a solution can be found. What is certain is that for every day the 
solution is deferred for so long will be postponed the attainment of India’s destiny 
which is hers by right. 

What I have said so far is merely to indicate, in broadest outline what I con¬ 
ceive to be the aims of ludia’s national long-term policy. Fiscal policy is merely 
one of the means to achieve national policy and in the proposals which I am 
about to submit to the House I have kept these long-term aims in mind. But 
necessarily and inevitably my proposals have been coloured and qualified by the 
conditions which have been created by the war and by its merciful termination 
earlier than any of us had dared to hope. . 

Let us pass these conditions under a brief review. While India has been 
spared the material destruction that has befallen many other oountries, she has 
Buffered in full measure, aud in some directions in greater measure than others, the 
economic consequences of war. Her industrial equipment has been worked to the 
very edge of a breakdown and there is a large backlog of maintenance and replace¬ 
ment to be made good ; more than that, the development of her economy and even 
her reconstruction are being delayed through her inability to obtain the necessary 
capital equipment owing to destruction and unsatisfied demands in the supplying 
countries. Civilian building has been almost entirely neglected for over five years, 
and this presses heavily on a country where the large annual increase in population 
and where growing industrial development require a continually expanding building 


programme. , . , , 

In India, as elsewhere, there have occurred large shortages of consumer goods, 
caused on the one hand by the failure of supplies from overseas aud on the other 
by diversion of a large part of her productive capacity to war purposes. Out¬ 
standing examples are textiles and foocigrains, though there are many other 
examples. I do not propose to dilute on tae foodgrains situation, muce fcuat is 
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only too well known to the House. Finally, as elsewhere, the purchasing power in 
the hands of the public has enormously increased and here, too, the consuming 
public is anxious to make effective use of its spending capacity. In other words, 
there are still pockets of inflationary forces which require to be closely watched and 
controlled. 

Deflation : A Warning 

In one important respect, however,, the situation in India resulting from the 
cessation of hostilities differs from that in other important belligerent countries such 
as the United Kingdom and the United States of America. In largely agricultural 
countries such as India and the Middle Eastern States, war expenditure, though in 
absolute amounts much less than in the industrialised states of the West, has had 
a proportionately greater effect in stimulating the growth of the national income. 
It follows that, with the fall in war expenditure which is now inevitable, a 
greater proportionate effort will have to be made if the national income is not 
to fall too far below its war-level. In other words, deflationary tendencies will, 
in the absence of countervailing measures, begin to manifest themselves before 
very long. When I mention that the drop in defence expenditure on account 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India combined will be 
of the order of Us. 600 crores next year as compared with the Budget this year, the 
House will realise how strong these tendencies will be. It must, therefore, be 
the object of the Government, in the coming year, with the help of the public 
and of the business community, to avoid the Scylla of increasing inflation 
and the CharybdiS of too precipitate a deflation. 


Financial Year, 1945-46 

Revenue 

It is against this background that I now proceed to review the financial 
position for the current and the following years. 

Total revenue receipts are now expected to reach Rs. 360.66 crores, a decrease of 
Rs. 1*68 crores on the budget estimates. 

Customs receipts are likely to improve by Rs. 9| crores as a result of larger 
imports. Under Central Excises, however, we expect a short-fall of approximately 
Rs. 2 crores from the Rs. 48*59 crores provided in the Budget. 

Under Taxes on Income, we estimated a collection of Rs. 190*5 crores, Rs. 90 
croreB under Excess Profits Tax and Rs 100.5 crores under other taxes on income. 
We now place the revenue at Rs. 189 crores, the short-fall of Rs. 1J crores oecu- 
ring under ordinary income-tax. The divisible pool of income-tax is likely to 
amount to Rs. 55.94 crores and the share of the Provinces together with the carry 
over of Rs. 5.28 crores from the previous year, to Rs. 2875 crores. 

The revenue of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is now estimated at Rs. 
32*84 crores, Rs. 96 lakhs more than the budget figure. Expenditure is placed at Rs. 
2277 crores, an increase of Re. 2*14 crores, due mainly to post-budget decisions 
regarding war and dearness allowances. The anticipated surplus of Rs. 10*67 crores 
will accrue to general revenues. 

The contribution from Railways to General Revenues has been taken at Rg. 32 
crores as envisaged in the Budget Estimates. 


Expenditure 

Defence Services.—It has been customary during the war years for the Finan¬ 
ce Member to give in this section of his speech a general review of the progress of 
the war and the activities of the Indian Defence Services both in India and abroad. 
Partly in order to reduce the length of my speech and partly because I feel that 
such a review would come more appropriately from the War Department, I shall, 
on this occasion, confine myself to only such broad matters of policy as directly 
affect India’s defence expenditure, leaving it to my Hon ble friend, the War 
Secretary, in the course of the budget debates, to give the House fuller and more 
detailed information on the administrative measures and other activities with which 
his Department is primarily concerned. I am circulating with the Budget papers 
an Explanatory Memorandum prepared by the War Secretary setting out in more 
detail the main administrative measures in the field of defence and giving details of 
the amounts provided in the defence Budget Estimates. . 

The outstanding events of the year were, of course, the an conditional surrender 
of Germany on may 7, followed, about four months later, )y a 1 r ™ r , r . en ^ e £ 0 n 
the part of Japan* Though the latter event came about six months earlier than 
wab generally expected, plans for the demobilisation of personnel oi the Indian 
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med forces had been under active preparation for a considerable time before V-J 
Day and it was found possible to put these into operation at the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber last. The number of personnel to be demobilised in India is well over a million 
and a half and no effort is being spared to speed up the rate of releases. It is a 
formidable task, which is complicated by transport difficulties and the uncertainties 
that must necessarily exist for some time regarding the ultimate size and com¬ 
position of India’s defence forces, but we expect it to be largely completed by the 
end of the coming financial year. 

Demobilisation 


The actual discharge of personnel from the Indian armed forces represents, 
however, only one aspect of the process of demobilisation—using that term in its 
wider sense of the unwinding of war activities and the diversion of India’s econo¬ 
mic resources, both human and physical, from winning the war to the tasks of 
rehabilitation and development. Thus the defence authorities, besides dealing with 
the problem of the orderly release and repatriation of over one million and a half 
men from the fighting services, which includes the making of arrangements for 
the welfare of soldiers awaiting discharge and their education and preparation for 
civilian life, are directly concerned with the cancellation or reduction of their 
demands for storeB of all kinds, the closing or slowing down of munitions manufac¬ 
ture, the stoppage of building activity and the declaration of surplus stocks and the 
disposal of fixed assets no longer required for defence purposes. The complemen¬ 
tary schemes aud measures to ensure that the personnel and industrial resources, 
thus set free are utilised as fully and speedily as possible for the recuperation and 
expansion of India’s civil economy, are primarily the concern of the civil autho¬ 
rities both at the Ceutre and in the Provinces, though naturally, in view of the 
strong interest that the defence authorities have in the resettlement of defence per¬ 
sonnel, they are constantly brought into consultation regarding these matters. 

In view of the fact that by the middle of the year the war had ended, it may 
come as a surprise aud disappointment to some that the revised estimate for the 
current year does not indicate a more substantial fall in the • xpeuditure chargeable 
to India’s defence estimates, as compared with the budget for that year. The budget 
estimate was Rs. 394.23 crores aud the revised estimate is Rs. 376.42 crores. The 
explanation for this is to bo found very largely in the heavy costs of war gratuities, 
special leave and other terminal benefits granted to personnel on discharge in addi¬ 
tion to their pay and allowances and other maintenance expenses while awaiting dis¬ 
charge in India. 

With effect from V-J Day (September 2, 1945) the supply of goods and services 
from the United States of America to the United Kingdom and other countries 
under Lend-Lease arrangements came to an end and from the same date those 
nations, including India, ceased to provide services and supplies for the U. S. Forces 
on Reciprocal Aid terms. It was agreed however, as a matter of administrative 
convenience, that supplies and services through mutual aid channels should continue 
for a short time to be rendered on both sides, but ou a cash repayment basis. A 
number of claims aud counterclaims are arising between India nnd the United States 
of America on this account. 

Another matter outstanding between India and the United States of America 
is the settlement of Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid, and the .transfer to the Govern¬ 
ment of India en bloc of stocks and installations accumulated by the United States 
of America authorities in India during the war and now surplus to their 
requirements. 

It is clearly necessary to arrive at an early understanding with the United 
States of America on these matters and the Government of India, therefore, welcom¬ 
ed a suggestion from the U. S. A. Government of thoir discussion at Washington. 
Two senior officers will accordingly be deputed to America for this purpose. 

Civil Estimates 

The revised civil estimates for the current year stand at Rs. 129.19 crores, an 
increase of Rs. 5| crores over the Budget figure. Civil expenditure connected with the 
war shows a fall of Rs. 7 crores, but this is more than offset by the provision under 
< *grftnts-m-aid’ , of a further subvention Bs. 8 crores to Bengal. This further 
assistance is calculated to bring the total Lentral grant to Bengal to a figure 
representing roughly half the cost to the 1 rovmce of the disastrous 1913 famine, 
and does no more than enable the Government of Bengal to break even on their 
revenue account to the end of 1915 - 46 , wnen most other Proviuccs have been in 
a position to tuck something away fo r P ur PoseB of their post war development, It 
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is accompanied by a withdrawal of the Central Government’s offer to meet half the 
Iobbcb involved in the rapid turnover of food which wa8 found to be necessary to 
prevent wholesale deterioration, and represents the last measure of special assistance 
which Bengal will require from the Centre aB a result of the major calamity which 
waB peculiar to that Province alone. 

For the rest, the increase in the Revised Estimates is due mainly to the 
strengthening of the Central revenue organization and to expansion in a number of 
Departments, mostly those which are popularly called “nation building”. I do not 
propose to refer here to individual variations since they are explained in the 
Explanatory Memorandum which accompanies the printed Budget Statement, and 
developmental expenditure will be dealt with separately later on in this speech. There 
are, however, one or two matters of general interest which I should like to mention 
in view of their bearing on Central expenditure, 

Supply Department 

The House will appreciate that the sudden termination of active hostilities did 
not end the difficulties and abnormalities of the country’s economy which the war 
brought into being. In the discharge of its responsibility for the economic health of 
the country, the Government has of necessity had to maintain the system of 
controls, both economic and financial, which was developed during the war, but al¬ 
though some of the controls have come to stay since you cannot have a planned 
economy without some controls, the remainder are being, and continue to be, with¬ 
drawn as Boon as they have ceased to serve the purpose for which they were design¬ 
ed. Indeed, some 150 control measures have already been so withdrawn. 

The work on the Supply Department, now that wartime procurement operations 
have ceased to be of primary importance, is being directed towards restoring the 
civil economy of the country. The department has been amalgamated with that of 
the Industries and Civil Supplies and the new department will deal mainly with 
the development of industries in accordance with the approved plans. During the 
first seven months of the current year the value of orders placed by the Supply 
Department was Rs. 107 crores compared with Re. 162 crores during 1943-44. 

Latterly one of the main tasks of the department, however, has been to termi¬ 
nate war contracts already entered into and arrange for the disposal of surplus 
stores. By December 1945, existing contracts to the value of approximately Rs. 20 
crores had been cancelled, while in other cases contractors were permitted to utilise 
the materials acquired by them for Government contracts for the production of goods 
required by the public. As a result of this policy, the amount of compensation paid 
has been very small and amounted to only Rs. 8 lakhB to the end of January, 
representing the final settlement of claims for contracts totalling over Rs. 13 crores. 
Some Rs. 83 crores have also been received by the direct sale of surpluses. I have 
already referred to the negotiations which are taking place with the American 
authorities in connection with the disposal of U. S. A. surpluses in this country. 

The future policy in regard to Ordnance factories has been laid down, and, as a 
purely short-term measure, the available spare capacity is being utilised for the 
production of civilian goods in short supply. 

A Co-ordination Committee of Council has been appointed to ensure that the 
many complicated problems connected with the transition of India's economy from 
a war footing to a peace footing arc effectively integrated and speedily dealt with. 

The Defence Department was wound up last month. 

To summarise the whole budgetary position in lJij-4b, tne figures are these: 

Ordinary Budget .—Expenditure Rs. 517*63 erores, Revenue Rs. 362*34 crores, 
giving a revenue deficit of Rs. 155*29 crores. 

Revised Budget ,—Expenditure Rs. 505*61 crores, Revenue Rs. 360*66 crores, 
yielding a revenue deficit of Rs. 144*95 crores. The revenue deficit position has, there¬ 
fore, improved to the extent of Rs. 10*34 crores. 

FINANCIAL YEAR 1946-47 

Revence _ . ... 

I now turn to the financial year 1946-47. Before taking into account fresh 
taxation proposals and an adjustment to which I shall refer^ later, our total revenue 
estimates amount to Rs. 307 crores compared with Re- ohf; 34 * or the current year. 

Customs receipts havo been placed at the conservative figure 0 f Rs. 05 crores 
net. which is the same as in the revised estimates for tho current year, but with an 
improvement in the shipping position and with the increasing.availability of supplies 
from exporting countries receipts may well exceed this figure. Under Central 
Excise Duties, the estimates provide for Rs, 47 - 20 crores. 
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Now that war activities have ceased, we are ^ allowing for a total revenue of 
Rb. 158 crores only under Corporation and Income-Taxes. This includes an expect¬ 
ed yield of Re* 75 crores from excess profits tax. The divisible pool of income-tax 
haB^been taken at Rs. 46.79 crores and the share available to Provinces at Rs. 19.64 
crores. 

The revenue of Posts and Telegraphs Department is expected to be Rs. 32.25 
croreB and expenditure Rs. 22.25 crores, inclusive of an extra-contribution of Rs. 50 
lakhs to the Renewals Reserve Fund. The surplus is estimated to be Rs. 10 croreB. 

In modification of the policy pursued during the war yearB, of taking the 
entire surplus of the PostB and Telegraphs Department to general revenues, it is 
proposed, for the coming year, that the contribution should be three-quarters of 
the surplus instead of the whole. The share which accrues to the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department will Btreugthen the resources available for expenditure on Post¬ 
war schemes. ,,. f, — ( _ _ 

As regards the contribution from Railways, we are providing lor Rs. 7.36 crores. 
This represents a drop in receipts by Central Revenues of nearly Rs. 25 crores. The 
House is already aware of the basis of this estimate from the Railway Budget recent¬ 
ly presented, 

Expenditure 

Defence Estimates.—-As already mentioned, general demobilisation will be in 
progreBB throughout the year 1946-47 and for this reason the defence estimate for 
thaf year are inflated by the abnormal expenditure arising out of that process. 
Provision has been made for the maintenance of an Indian contingent ccmsisting of 
oue Indian brigade, one R. I. A. F. squadron and two R. I. N. sloops, with ancillary 
and administrative units and formations, to be Btationed in Japan during the year 
as part of the forces of occupation furnished by the United Nations. Apart from 
the great part played by her armed forces in the subjugation of the Japaneec, 
India’s representation amongst the forces of occupation is an appropriate and inevit¬ 
able recognition of her international importance. . 

Some reduction in the estimate has resulted from the decisions to withdraw 
Japanese campaign pay, the further accrual of war service increments, and other 
wartime concessions, with effect from various dateB in 1946-47, 

Financial Settlement 

It has been decided, after consultation with His Majesty’s Government, tha t 
the Financial Settlement will remain in force until April 3, 1947. In Bpite of much 
discussion on the subject both in the House and elswhere some confusion of thought 
and misunderstanding still persist about the nature and intent of this Settlement. 
Three separate, though interconnected issues are involved. 

First, there is the principle in accordance with which expenditure on the armed 
forces of India is borne by the revenues of India and of the U. K. respectively. 
The principle is simple and is not new. It has been in force for many years. It is 
this: expenditure incurred for the purpose of India’s own defence falls on India: the 
remainder falls on His Majesty’s Government, 

Secondly there is the so-called Financial Settlement. This is merely a set jof 
accounting rules for allocating to the respective exchequers the total war expendi¬ 
ture in accordance with the principle to which I have just referred. Experience 
gained in the last war showed that the normal peacetime methods of determining 
the shares to be borne by India and the U. K. in accordance with this principle 
are quite impracticable under war conditions and the Settlement was, therefore, de¬ 
vised as a rough and ready means of arriving at India’s share of defence expendi¬ 
ture, which, while broadly conforming to the accepted principles of incidence would 
not impose an intolerable strain on the administrative and accounting machines. 

Shortly after the conclusion of hostilities with Japan, His Majesty’s Govern 
ment asked us to consider a suggestion that the Financial Settlement might be ter¬ 
minated on March 31, 1946. It was pointed out to them, however, that the great 
virtue of the Settlement lies in its saving of manpower and that, in view of the 
heavy calls that general demobilisation and other transitional activities would make 
on India’s administrative and accounting stalls, the reversion during that year to 
the normal accounting methods of allocating expenditure would be impracticable. 
It was therefore urged by us that the retention of the Settlement until the end of 
that year (by which time these distributing factors would have largely disappeared) 
was essential, and His Majesty’s Government has accepted this view. I want to em¬ 
phasise that It was Whitehall and not Delhi that wanted to drop the financial Bet- 
cement at the end of the current financial year. 
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Thirdly, there is the method of financing the expenditure for which Hib 
M ajesty’s (Government is responsible. This is not affected in the slightest degree 
by the terms of the Financial Settlement itself ; it follows that the continuation of 
the Settlement for another year in no way prejudices the question of an altera¬ 
tion in the financing procedure hitherto followed, which, as the House knows, has 
resulted in heavy accumulation of sterling balances. The question of alternative 
methods of financing His Majesty's Government’s expenditure is engaging the 
closest attention of Government although as will be Been in a second, the amount 
involved next year is insignificant in comparsion with the total of our sterling assets 
to date. 


Hydari Mission’s Work 

The estimate of defence expenditure recoverable from His Majest’ys Govern¬ 
ment for the year 1946-47 iB only Re. 42 crores, against Re. 489 crores in the 
Budget for the year 1945-46. The very marked decrease in next year’s claim reflects 
partly the success of the Hydari Mission’s efforts to secure a reduction of the de¬ 
mands for war purposes on India’s productive capacity, partly the decision to discon¬ 
tinue, except in respect of certain agreed categories of stores with effect from 
April 1, 1946, the use of India as a source of supply of the S. E. A. Commaud’s 
requirements, partly the fact that, to a large extent, the requirements of both the 
India and 8. E. A. Commands during 1946-47 will be met from stocks in India paid 
for His Majesty’s Government in previous years; and finally the large reduction in 
the numbers of Indian troops employed overseas. The recoverable expenditure for 
1946-47 will thus represent for the most the pay and allowances of Indian forces 
employed on occupational dutits overseas (elsewhere than in Japan) and connected 
transportation charges incurred in India. ; 

While the war luBted, the budget estimates of the defence services ceased for 
the most purt to serve aB instruments for restricting and generally controlling expen¬ 
diture This was inevitable in view of the impossibility of foreseeing the course 
of the war and, therefore, the measures that would have to be taken to meet 
the throats to India’s security as they arose from time to time. Clearly, if a 
measure could bo shown to be essential for the prosecution of the war, its intro¬ 
duction could not be opposed merely on the ground of the absence of budget pro¬ 
vision. Now that the war has ended, this state of affairs can no longer be 
allowed to continue and it has been decided to reintroduce, as far as possible, 
the normal procedure for budgetary control over defence expenditure during 
1946-47. Owing to the existence of numerous abnormal factors it will not be 
possible* to introduce the normal peacetime accounting and budgetary procedure 
in its entirety, but I contemplate that such control will be substantially secured. 


Defence Expenditure 

The budget estimates of defeuce expenditure for 1946-47 amount to Rs. 243*a 
crores ana Us. 1*57 crores for the Revenue and Capital heads respectively, as com¬ 
pared with Re. 676*42 crores and Re. 14*93 croreB in the revised estimates for 1J45-46. 
iiis Majesty’s Government’s expenditure is now Rs. 347 crores in the revised esti¬ 
mates for 1945-46 and, as already stated, Rs. 4*2 crores in 194b«47. 


• Civil Estimates 

1 shall not, at thiB stage, detaiu the House with details of the civil eBtimateB. 
ftuflice it to say that expenditure debitabie to Revenue amouuts to Rs, 111*94 crores. 

The position lor the coming year is thus as follows, Ihe expenditure detailed 

in the civil estimates eomtb to Rs. 111.94 crores and P r ^ 1 ^ 1 °oJ or the defence ser¬ 

vice has been placed at Rs. 243 77 crores, the combined total being Rs. 35o71. lhe 
total revenue at the existing level of taxation is estimated a Kb. 307 crores. We 
are thuB hit, before making adjustments resulting from taxation proposals, with a 
prospective revenue deficit of Rs. 48*71 crores, aB 1 c l onQ J )a ^ f 15o.2d crores 

m the ort^i.ul ami Kb. 14495 crores iu the revised budgets io_ 1J15-40. 

In t c context ui war finance our ways and megn * pao s® * ve assumed a 

position oi special importance and my predecessor *oo . . 

changed significance which they have come to occupy * n the aer held oi Govern¬ 
ment's financial and economic policy as a whole. «rpatpd bv our 

During ihe period of hostilities, due to the situation ere ^ war 

e pcLditure and that o i the Allied Governments, a major V 1 ■ ft ® 8 the 

the bauds of tec yul""- s» as to bridge, or to reduce to t have iudicat “ d 

11 alio nary gap. Today, the problem iu its broadest asp ^ immediate future 

earlier in my speech, two facets, first, of securing stability m me unwcui * u *nre 
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bv keeping in check an inflationary potential that undoubtedly still exists, and 
secondly, of preventing any material decline in business and economic activity aB a 
result of the cessation of wartime expenditure. 

Diversion of Surplus funds 


In so far as the immediate problem still remains that of an excess of pur¬ 
chasing power competing for a limited volume of consumer goods a main objective 
of our policy in the financial sphere must be to ensure that through the issue of vari¬ 
ous loans and through other forms of borrowing as well as by measures of taxation, 
surplus funds in the hands of private citizens are diverted to the public fisc to the 
extent that they are not devoted to new productive enterprises. Investment in 
Government loans and the consequent withdrawal of redundant purchasing power 
from the public has the twofold advantage of mitigating the pressure of such sur¬ 
plus funds on the prices of consumable goods, and, at the same time, of building 
up reserves in the hands of Government for development purposes. 

With this purpose in view, we have continued our efforts to popularise invest¬ 
ment in Government loans. While the support accorded by the various sections of 
the public to the borrowing programme of Government has been satisfactory, a 
threat deal remains to be done to bring home to the population in the rural areas 
the desiiability of investing in Government loans, in furtherance of the common 
good. With the object of turning the savings movement from a wartime measure 
to combat inflation, to a peacetime organisation which can serve a great social end, 
the Small Savings Scheme has been reorientated with the primary purpose of en- 
couroging consistent savings among the lesB well-to-do section of the com muni v 

Particular eraphasiB has been directed towards ensuring that no preeure is 
brought to bear, but that the people should bo persuaded, by reasoned explanation 
of the advantages, to save regularly whenever possible and however small the 
amount. The propaganda which has recently been launched with the co-operation 
of gentlemen eminent in the public life of the country has been directed towards 
those ends and I should like to take the opportunity of acknowledging the support 
which they have given in laying the foundations of a scheme which, I believe sin¬ 
cerely, is not only in the interests of the individual naver but also to the advantage 
of the community as a whole. I greatly hope that the day is not far off when the 
people will cease to keep the bulk of their savings in the form of hoarded currency, 
or bullion or superfluous ornaments, and will put their savings to work to create 
new wealth. It has always Beemed stupid to me that man should expend so much 
eflort in digging out treasure from mineral deposits only to bury the bulk of it in 
safe deposits. 

During the last financial year Rs . 40.J crores were invested *n small Savings 
and during the first nine months of 1945-40, Rs . 43J crores have been accumulated. 
The total amount invested by the public in the various public loans offered during the 
period February 1945 to January 1946, aggregated Rs. 346 crores. compared with Rs. 
286 crores during the corresponding period last year. 

Public Loans 


The progressive total of public loans issued since the beginning of the war "up 
to the end of January 1946 reached the figure of Ml, 178 crores. Impressive as 
this total is, the House will agree that there is no room for complacency when we 
regard the development expenditure in prospect. It is true that it has been possible 
to float the loans required for the prosecution of the war cheaply, but it is necessary 
at the same time that funds required for Indian development should be obtained at 
equally and even more favourable rates. If large developmental expenditure is to 
be undertaken whether from the public fisc or from the private sector, one of the 
pre-requisites will be the ability to borrow what to needed at cheap rates of interest. 

On the other hand, the capacity of the country to lend to the State will 
depend, to an appreciable extent at any rate in the years immediately ahead, on 
the volume of the expenditure by the Government of the day coupled with other 
recognised important factors such as Government s taxation policy, the retention of 
selected controls and the public’s liquidity preference. Borrowing and spending 

must, therefore, go hand in hand. . _ . . .. 

As a result of the gradual funding 0 : our floating debt there is > reduction 
in the outstandings of Treasury Bills. I bus, against a figure of Ks. WLbi crores 
at the end of December 1945, the corresponding figure at the end of December 
1945 was Ps. 66.01 crores. It is true that our comfortable way* means position 
does not compel the continuance of this form of borrowing, but this class of invest¬ 
ment plays an important role in the money market. In the coming years it may he 
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necessary, aud even possible for Government to exercise greater discrimination in 
the finding of development expenditure and to meet some of it by short-term bor¬ 
rowing. 1 am satisfied that we can without risk carry a floating debt substantially 
in excess of the present figure. 

Excluding the contributions for quotas under the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
in regard to which special arrangements will be made with the Reserve Bank of 
India at the appropriate time, the total borrowings, which I hope to raise during 
the coming year, amount to approximately Rs. 300 crores. XhiB compares with Rs. 
346 crores raised during the last twelve months. 

Sterling Credits 

As regards sterling, during the firBt nine months of the current financial year 
£228 million were added to the Reserve Bank’s holding and it is estimated, allow¬ 
ing for the receipts during the last three months of the year, that the total holding 
on March 31, 1916, will be of the order of £1,830 million. 

As I have already indicated, additions to this total on account of His Majesty’s 
Government’s defence expenditure will be quite small next year even if no change 
is made in the method of financing this expenditure. Indeed it is possible that in 
the course of 1946-47 the United Kingdom may succeed in increasing her exports to 
India to such an extent as to avoid any further additions to our sterling credits 
and, perhaps, even to reduce them. And this, of course, is quite apart from the 
amount of sterling which will be convertible into free exchange as a result of the 
negotiations which will take place in the course of the year between HiB Majesty's 
Government and ourselves. 

I have made it clear on previous occasions that the arrangements to be made 
for the transfer of these balances ore a matter for bilateral settlement between 
India and the United Kingdom and I take this opportunity of reiterating vhafc I 
have said before, namely, that should negotiations take place while the present Gov¬ 
ernment is in office, I would hope to associate representatives of the leading politi¬ 
cal parties in the country and other non-officials with the delegation appointed to 
undertake the discussion with His Majesty’s Government. 

I would a! bo repeat what I have told the House previously, that India will be 
entirely free to take any line that ebe may Bte fit to pursue at these negotiations 
and any idea that she is committed in advance to a scaling down of the balances or 
to a continuance of arrangements under which such balances will continue to accrue 
is entirely without foundation. , .... 

When theBG negotiations will take place, however, it is not yet possible to say, 
but it is highly unlikely that they will be held until the United States Congress 
has ratified the U. S. A-U. K. Loan Agreement. 

In my opinion, no grounds exist for the fears which have been expressed that 
India's ability to obtain, in the immediate future, capital equipment from abroad 
will bo prejudiced by the fact that a large portion of her foreign exchange reserves 
are in the form of sterling. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that, for a number 
of years to come, the main consideration will not be the availability of exchange 
but the physical capacity of the two main exporting countries to meet the demands 
of a war shattered world. At the same time, the absorptive capacity of India her- 
BeU and the rate at which the necessary technical personnel can be made available, 
muy well be limiting factors of considerable Importance. 

Empire Dollar Pool 

Another question which is closely connected in the public min^^ with^eterling 

Kr'ihl of^ y c^? r f eTc y t0 to ln ?A a ' 

J£l td ~It ‘'would 111 " ou a r°“ Uge to withdrew from it without fur- 

l " r There i- I am afraid, a great deal of misconception about the whole nutiject. No- 
body is to blame for this misconception. It ib mainly due to discloee th- °™i 8 ° m ° 
security reasons, it was not possible, while the war was on, p Qoj ^ lume 

and detail* of the transactions which took place through the , 

* I should like to examine the question very briefly under four heads 

,,, h « .1 Ky™. mi.. Pool* “.Dow&SSS 

isK . Th &r “ j tt 1 " d “ °” ,,ib “ , ' d 10 lh6 p “' 
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ment which has existed for a century. Under this sterling area arrangement, 
Empire countries, and other countries as well, found it convenient and economical 
to settle their transactions on international account through sterling through 
London. Before the war, sterling was freely convertible into any other currency. 
When war broke out, the ability of the Commonwealth to earn foreign exchange 
was eeverly reduced owing to the fact that productive capacity previously devoted 
to exports had to be diverted to armameuts, munitions and other warlike stores. At 
the same time imports necessary for the prosecution of the war remained high. The 
different countries in the Commonwealth were, however, affected in this respect 
in varying degrees and an arrangement was therefore entered into among 
them whereby earnings of dollars and other hard currencies would be pooled 
and the esseutial requirements of the several countries in terms of these currencies, 
would be met from the Fool. 

Secondly, how did the pooling arrangement affect India ? The answer is that 
India had free access to tho Pool to finance her essential current imports from hard 
currenoy countries, which included the U. S. A., Canada, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Portugal. Moreover, a sum of ^0 million dollars was specially embarked to pay for 
capital equipment required by India from non-sterling countries for the post-war 
development. 

Thirdly, would it be in India’s interest to withdraw from the Pool forthwith ? 
In my view, it would be premature and unprofitable to do so, since the balance of 
trade with U. S. A. has been unfavourable to India for many months. In other 
words, India is receiving from tho Pool more dollars than she is currently earning 
and she is far from having exhausted the sum of 20 million dollars to which I have 
just referred. Moreover, under Article 7 of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement, 
the U. K. are committed to making arrangements which will involve the dissolution 
of the Dollar Pool within one year of the effective date of that Agreement. 

Lastly, what is the excess of India T a contibutiou to the Pool over the drawings 
from it ? The wildest and most fantastic guesses have been made and the lowest, non¬ 
official gueBS has put tho figure at several hundred crores. I have been at consider¬ 
able pains to establish what the true opposition is. Owing to the number and 
complexity of the transactions, it i9 very diffiult to arrive at completely accurate 
figures, but with the help of the Reserve Bank I can give figures which are approx¬ 
imately correct. Here they are: Between September, 1939 and March, 1945, India 
earned hard currency assets to the amount of Rb. 364.33 crores. 
Excluding the 20 million dollar special fund which I have already mentioned, 
India had utilised hard currency assets to the amount of Rs. 265 02 crores. To 
this latter figure should be added the net import of gold from the United King¬ 
dom during the same period, since gold is equivalent to hard currency. Computed 
at the world (not the Indian) price, the value of this gold iB Rs. 50.08 crores. 
The balance in India’s favour is therefore, Rs. 49.23 crores as at March of last year. 

It is contended that India should claim this amount from what remains of 
the Dollar Pool. Having regard to the essential character of the Dollar Pool, it 
seems to roe difficult to establish a claim on the basis. The most that could ba 
claimed would be a pro rata share of the existing Pool assets. But even if the full 
amount could be established, it is much Icbs than 1 hope and expect that we shall 
obtain by way of free exchange from tho pending negotiations between India and 
tho United Kingdom on the subject of sterling balances. 


! Grow~ More Food” Campaign 


I shall now turn to the importaut subject of development planning, in which 
great strides have been made during the past twelve months, both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. My predecessor last year referred to the steps which hod been 
taken at the Centre for dealing post-war planning and development, and mentioned a 
number of preparatory measures which had beeu put in hand, such os the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Electrical Power Board, an Irrigation and Waterways Board, the 
Resettlement and Re-employment Directorate and the^ training of students overseas. 
Preparatory work of various kinds has expanded and intensified throughout the year, 
particularly in connection with the ‘‘Grow More Food’* campaign, essential training 
both in India and overseas, preparations or the resettlement and re-employment of 
ex-soldiers and discharged war workers, ana various research activities. 
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plane but have also been able to assist the Provinces in the preparation of theirs. Some, 
indeed most, of the subjects which I have just mentioned are, of course, primarily 
the responsibility of the Provincial Governments, but we hope that the general 
policies suggested, for example, in the Report on education and in the Report of the 
Committee on Public Health will afford valuable guidance to Provincial 
Governments. 

All Provincial Governments have formulated their 5-year plans, and they are now 
under review by the Centre so as to ensure that they are properly co-ordinated 
interse , are generally in broad accord with all-India policies and objectives, and are 
individually and collectively feasible. I anticipate that, after the examination and 
discussion with Provincial Governments, the 5-year Provincial plans will be finalised 
in the course of the next few months. 1 hey involve expenditure of the order of 
Rb. 900 crores, part of which, however, will extend well into the second five year 
period. In addition to this, the plans of the Centre in respect of railways, roads, 
civil aviation, tele-communications, Central institutions etc., will also add up to a 
considerable figure. Our approach to the problem of planning has been of the 
severely practical kind, for which the main justification is that we now have within 
a minimum of time a very large programme of practical and desirable schemes in 
an advanced stage preparation. 

I have already mentioned the very heavy drop in war expenditure and the 
deflationary tendencies which this drop will set in motion with a consequent threat 
of widespread unemployment and depression. The House will doubtless wish to know 
what is being done to meet the situation. Industrial development cannot be relied 
upon to 611 the immediate gap, if only because of the difficulties and delays in 
securing large-scale imports of capital goods. No Government whether Central or 
Provincial, can afford to contemplate with complacency the onset of deflation or 
allow purely financial considerations to stand in the way of maintaining the 
economic health of the country. Public expenditure of a useful kind is the obvious 
remedy, and in May last Provincial Governments were aBked to select 
from their 5-year plans schemes which would create employment and could be 
started at short notice ; they were promised a substantial contribution towards the 
the cost of such measures. 

When the war with Japan came to an unexpectedly early end, the position was 
further reviewed and our offer of financial assistance extended. Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have been urged to embark forthwith on all schemes which provide a high 
proportion of employment relative to the cost, or are productive or of economic 
importance calculated to increase the national income. Such schemes will iuclude 
roads, buildings, minor irrigation works, anti-erosion measures, agricultural and forestry 
development, and public health measures such as anti-malaria, water supply and 
draiuage schemes. As an incentive to urgent action we have undertaken to provide 
Provincial Governments with all the funds that they may require for approved 
schemes of this nature up to the end of March 1947. 


In ihe case of self-financing schemes, this assistance will take the form of loans, 
while for others we are prepared to make advance grants to cover the full coBts, 
which will not be recoverable but will be adjusted against whatever scheme of 
Central grant is eventually decided upon. List of Bchemee proposed to be taken up 
during this interim period have been received from most of the I rovinciai Uovern- 
ments, and approval is being freely and quickly accorded. A lump sum P rov »sion 
of Ks. 85 crores has been made in the budget estimates for such advance payments, 
and of Rs. 15 crores for loans to Provinces for productive development works. 


Housing Scheme 

For Central Government development schemes, 
on Railway items, a total provision of about Rs. 27 


excluding some Rs. 22 crores 
crores has been made on the 



will create employment, and a lump sum provision for v f ° nr delusion xmdll Ik® 
Central Departments which are not sufficiently advanced f o r l ^ c \^{o n " n f® r 
ordinary departmental budgets. Cue of these latter item*. *°2 

to iuvite attention, is the Labour Department’s subsidised bo ^ to which there of 
is one of the most useful desirable forms of investment, w Tbe echem wbi ?’ 
as 1 have already said, a tremendous leeway to be niad ® Local Authorities but 

ie intended to benefit not only employees of Governments bv the Centre to 

also industrial workers, provide# f 0 r a subsidy up to l2i P Br cent ‘ W tne centre to 



local bodies and industrial employers, provided the Provincial Government concerned 
is also prepared to make a grant equivalent to 12J per cent, of the cost to enable 
suitable houses to be constructed for the pooer classes of workers who are not in 
a position to pay a full economic rent. 

The scheme will apply mainly to urban employees, but wc have not overlooked 
the importance of improving rural housing conditions also, and we are considering 
the possibility of setting up model housing schemes in selected villages in Delhi 
Province or other Centrally Administered Areas. In order to assist and stimulate 
private buildings activity special steps are being taken to increase allocations of 
coal for the burning of bricks and release of timber, cement and steel, to relax 
controls over these materials and to expand production capacity. I thing it is true 
to say, in regard to all the various schemes to which I have referred, whether 
Ceutral, Provincial or private, that any delay which may arise is far more likely to 
be due to lack of qualified personnel that to lack of funds. 

In the matter of the general financing of Governmental plans there is little 
that can usefully be added to what has been stated in the last two Budget speeches. 
The scope for development is greatest in the Provincial sphere, but planned deve¬ 
lopment on a national scale must be a joint and co-ordinated effort by both the 
Central and Provincial Governments with a large measure of pooling of resources 
notwithstanding constitutional limitations. The Centre and the Provinces alike will 
need to develop their taxation resources to the full. If this iB done, and effort 
during the early years is concentrated on economic measures designed to increase 
material prosperity and national income bo as to build up revenue on which expan¬ 
sion of the social services must depend, there is good reason to believe that fundB 
will be available to the extent that they can be usefully spent. 

Central Grants 


It seems likely that Provincial Governments between them will have, by the 
end of the current year, balances of the order of Rs. 70 crores, and will acquire 
during the next six years revenue surpluses totalling some Rs. 100 crores. They 
have based their plans on the broad assumption that, apart from borrowings either 
from the Centre or from the market, they will receive Central grouts during the 
quinquennium amounting to approximately Rs. 250 croreB which will be distributed 
roughly on a population basis. 

I do not myself regard population as an altogether appropriate basis of dis¬ 
tribution and would prefer a scheme more on the lines of the Australian grants 
system, under which grants to States are made on the recommendation of an 
independent and impartial body such as the Australian Federal Grants Commission. 
As 1 understand it, the Australian system aims at achieving a reasonably equal 
standard of social and cognate services in all the States of the Comraouw; alth. In 
making their recommendations, the Commission takes into account such factors as 
the natural resources of each State, its stage of industrial development, its taxable 
capacity, the extent to which this taxable capacity iB exploited, and eo on. 
The Commonwealth Government have very kindly agreed to receive one 
of my senior officers to study on the spot the working of the Australian 
syBtem and the possibility of its adaptation to Indian conditions. Pen¬ 
ding his report l am not in*a position to make any more definite statements on 
the subject. _ 

Industrial Development 

It iB not on the activities of the Government alone, however, that the rapid 
development of India will depend, but also, and to a very large extent, on the effort 
of private enterprise, particularly iu the industrial field. I do not propose to go 
into the details of the various measures which the Hanning &nd Development 
Department, in co-operation with the other Departments of Government and the 
industries concerned, have in hand for the rapid progress of industrialisation of 
this country. Reference to those measures will take place during the course of the 
budget debates. For my part I need only mention some of the more important 
measures which 1 have taken in hand. Due ot them is the establishment of an 
Industrial Finance Corporation in order to ensure the availability of medium and 
long-term credit to industrial enterprise in I ,ldl a where the more normal methods 
of industrial finance are inadequate. Detailed proposals for the establishment of 
such a Corporation have reached an advanced stage of preparation. Legislation will 
be required, and I shall endeavour to introduce the necessary measures 1,1 the 
course of this session. „ .. ^ „ * - ,, . . 

Another matter which is under the consideration of my Department is that of 
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the planning of investment, both public and private, with a view to securing the 
fullest and moBt advantageous utilisation of the economic resouiceB of the country 
in the interests of planned capital development. Investigation is required to 
determine whether a National Investment Board should be net up for this purpose, 
and. if so, how it should be constituted and on what lines it should work. Mean¬ 
while the exsisting control over capital issues must necessarily be continued. Some 
measure of relaxation has been rendered possible by the steady reduction of pre¬ 
ssure on goods and services in short supply which the end of the war has brought 
about; but that control is necessary to prevent excessive llow of capital into less 
important or less desirable directions which would lead to unregulated and lopsi¬ 
ded development will, I think, hardly be disputed. Whatever final decision is 
taken will require the backing of new legislation, until which time the course must 
be kepi clear by retaining the existing Defence of India Rule in operation. 

If control over investment is to De made effective, the Government of India’s 
statistical and economic organisation will have to be so strengthened as to enable 
us to prepare, and to present with the Annual Budget, a National Investment 
budget. We are not at present in a position to introduce this desirable reform, 
but 1 have this year taken the first step by presenting a Central Capital budget 
along with the Central Revenue budget, it is but a modest step towards the ulti¬ 
mate objective, but it seems to me to be an innovation in the right direction. 
Even if it serves no other purpose, it will at least permit of a proper presentation 
of our transactions of a capital nature and focus attention on the productive and 
deadweight indebtedness of Government, and on the expenditure of loan monies on 
productive and unproductive schemes. The changes made are explained at length 
in the Explanatory Memorandum, and I trust that the departure made from past 
practice will meet with the approval of the Bouse. 

Before I explain the taxation proposals for next year, there is one further 
matter to which 1 would like to refer. A widespread desire has been expressed 
for the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present tax 
structure and taxation incidence, with special reference to their effect on the trade, 
industry, employment, standard of living, savings and capital formation. The 
Government appreciate that more than 20 years have elapsed since the last general 
enquiry into taxation in India was held, and that the situation lias in many ways 
changed materially since then, particularly during the six years of war. Not least 
of the changes has been the re-orientation of economic thought in the interval. 

With uie cessation of hostilities and an era of intensive development begun, 
which will require cons«ructive planning of taxation v.ith a view to ensuring the 
most effective UBe of the taxable resources of the country, the present may reason¬ 
ably be regarded as ripe for a fresh comprehensive taxation review. 1 propose, 
therefore, to set up a Taxation Enquiry Committee in the near future. £ince one 
important object of the proposed enquiry would be to secure, as between the 
various classes of taxpayers, an equitable distribution of the burdens of taxation, it 
would seem to be essential that as in the case of the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
of 1921, the scope of the enquiry should extend to the whole field ot taxation— 
Central, Provincial and local. While it would not be appropriate for the Committee 
to concern itself with the question of the distribution of tax blei resources between 
the Centre and Provinces, it should cover the harmonisation of • 1 * . £ r ?* 

vincial taxation where experience has shown conllict or overlap to exiBt in their 
respective spheres, as defined in the Constitution Act, t> 

The present lack of uniformity in the incidence of taxation! iB . Provin¬ 

ces, illustrated by the varying rates of sales tax, octror prop_ S' ’ . 'or taxa¬ 
tion, etc., could be dealt with by the Committee. ^ lc ‘““‘I * of t v> J le . en<iulry 

would however be to ascertain what adjustments or modifi. , taxation 

system of the country as a whole would be required and ®o , ? practical 

administrative point of view, be introduced in order 10 L A J “ aila »ced 

and scientific tax structure, fair in its incidence an ^. a ^ • „ au , .,,, jvn ^ s o£ a 
forward development policy without deterrent effect on . .t*. enter¬ 

prise, and with due regard to the administrative requiromems for he prevention of 

tax evasion. 'Ihe Provinces are in favour of an enqmiTr «' d0 minantlv i.nn re 

ftly provisional view is that the Committee should bo prato ai tly non-offi- 

mol in character and that it should be an expert rather interests affect^ 5, 

although care should be taken to obtain the views f or l ^ a Vf taxnavef ^'7 
industry, commerce, agriculture, labour, the consumer, the ordinary a D d 

lastly, 'Administration, both Central and Provincial- Above all, it should not be 
unwieldy, There appears to me to be in India a tendency to set up not only too 
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many committees but also committees which are quite unmanageable from the 
point of view of size. I shall greatly welcome the views of Hon’ble Members as 
to the scope and composition of the Committee. 

Taxation Proposals 

I now pass to my taxation proposals for next year. 

I said early on that fiscal policy was not an end in itself. It must subserve 
the ends of national policy. Its purpose should be not merely to raise a given 
revenue but to raise it in such a way as to obtain the maximum social and eco¬ 
nomic advantage and to distribute the burden as justly and as fairly as possible 
between the various classes of tax-payers. This is, 01 course, an ideal which it is 
difficult to achieve in this imperfect wurld, where psychological and political factors 
operate to modify and qualify economic theory and doctrine, but the pattern and 
design of my proposals attempts to conform as near as possible to this ideal. 

The lines of this pattern are made plain in the opening paragraphs of my 
speech. Let me recall briefly the gist of those paragraphs. 1 pointed out, first, 
that a great deal of money would be required to combat the evils of poverty, ill- 
health, squalor, illiteracy and unemployment; and secondly, that during the' next 
year or two Government must do all it can to offset the fall in economic activity 
which will otherwise result from the heavy drop in military expenditure. 

The largest single source of revenue in the years immediately ahead will have 
to continue to be the profits of industry. I am conscious of the depressing effect 
on industrial enterprise of a high level of taxation on profits, and that u is the 
expansion of industry which holds out the earliest promise of increasing the 
national income and raising the standard of living in the country, although India 
will not achieve the maximum of economic health and wealth untill agriculture 
as well as industry have multiplied their productivity many times. 

The fiscal problem, so far as industry is concerned, is how to lay it under a 
heavy contribution and at the same time, to encourage it to expand. This is the 
problem which I have attempted to solve, but its successful solution will require 
the wholehearted co-operation of industry itself. If it be the aim of India’s indus¬ 
trial leaders, as I am sure it is, not so much to make millions for themselves as 
to raise the standard of life of India’s toiling and poverty-stricken millions, then the 
problem can be solved. 

Here is my own contribution to its solution. First, I propose to discontinue 
the Excess Profits Tax on earnings arising after March 3l, 1946. The only justification 
for E.P.T. as a lax is the emergency which called it into being. By all the canons 
of taxation doctrine it is a thoroughly bad tax. It is rough and reudy in its 
operation ; it is unfair in its incidence and, beyond a certain point, it is a direct 
inducement to inefficiency. Except that I, as tax eatherer-in-chief, cannot refrain 
from casting a longing, lingering look behind at its high yield, none of us will, I 
think, mourn the passing of the Excess Piofits Tax. 

It will, of course, be realised that the discontinuance of the tax will not, of 
itself, affect the revenue of the coming year nor give any immediate relief to the 
class of tax-payer to whom it applies, since the tax will still be payable in respect 
of all excess profits earned up to March 31, 1946. The scheme of compulsory de¬ 
posits will also remain in force to the end of the E.P.T. period. 

As regards the refunds of E.P.T. deposits, they will be sanctioned iu advance 
of the date for which the law’ provides, on condition that they are not distributed 
as dividends to shareholders but are required for the provision or replacement of 
buildings, plant or machinery. 

When I remind the House that E.P.T. will yield Rs. 90 crores in the current 
year and is estimated to produce Its. 75 crores in the coming year, fion’ble Mem¬ 
bers will be able to measure the loss to revenue and the benefit to industry which 
the abandonment of E.P.T. implies. 

One last word about E.P.T. Concern has been expressed about losses and 
expenditure which may arise in the period of transition from war time to peace¬ 
time conditions and which may involve hardship if they are not aUowed against 
the profits of the final E.P.T. chargeable accounting period. This question is under 
consideration and, when it is known what is the actual extent and nature of those 
hardships, then will be the time to consider appropriate legislation. 

Relief to Industry 

The next relief to industry which I propose is to revive the proposals which 
were dropped last year to grant special initial depreciation allowances of 10 pea* 
cent, on new buildings and of 20 per ccut - ueiv plant and machinery and to 
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allow for income-tax purposes expenditure on scientific research. In addition, I 
propose to widen the scope of what is called the obsolescence allowance, so as to 
make it include the loss of the asset by destruction or demolition and also to 
extend it to buildings. These proposals will cost Rs. 2 erores. 

In order to complete the picture of the easements which I propose for indus¬ 
try, 1 shall now move to the held of indirect taxation. I shall return later to 
other direct taxation proposals which will affect industry. 

I am anxious at the earliest possible moment to meet the demand so often 
made in the past for the relief from Customs duty of raw materials imported for 
industry ; and also, to the extent that this may be practicable without injury to 
Indian manufacturers of similar goods, to reduce the rates on such imported plant 
and machinery as are now dutiable. The former proposal is estimated to cost 
approximately Rs. 70 lakhs. As regards the latter, it is difficult to estimate the 
cost of relief till a careful review of the position is made. So no allowance has 
been made in the revenue estimates on this account at this stage. It is proposed 
to give effect to the decisions separately by a notification under the Sea 
Customs Act. 

Income-Tax and Super-Tax 


I now revert to the direct taxation field but, before dealing with it as it 
specially affects industry, 1 should like to mention a proposal which will affect not 
only all classes of taxpayers but also Central and Provincial Revenues, namely, 
the amalgamation of the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax with the basic 
rates. This amalgamation is estimated to benefit the Provinces to the extent of 
Rs. 1 2.t erores at the expense of the Centre. 

Coming back to industry, the total of the present rates of income-tax and 
super-tax on a company is 7* annas. I propose to reduce this total of 7$ annas 
by li annas to 6 annas, by a reduction of k: annas in the super-tax and an addition 
or i anna to the income-tax. This is estimated to cost Rs. 7 erores. For the past 
t wo years the Finance Act has contained a provision giving a rebate of super-tax 
to companies at the rate of one anna on all sums not distributed as dividends. 
This, in effect, imposed an extra tax at the rate of one anna on all sums distribu¬ 
ted as dividends. 1 think that circumstances now warrant the introduction of a 
new method for discouraging the distribution of dividends. In my view, a reason¬ 
able distribution is something which the shareholder has right to expect and which 
should not attract a penal rate of tax. I am, therefore, proposing that, exclusiug 
dividends payable at a fixed rate, sums equal to 5 per cent, on the capital of the 
company, including reserves, and equal to 30 per cent, of the total income, may be 
distributed without attracting more than the 1 anna rate of super-tax. Dividends 
above that datum line will become liable to additional super-tax at steepening 
rates. 1 hope that this provision will keep the distribution of dividends within 
reasonable bounds and encourage the ploughing back of profits into the business. 
This is estimated to yield about Rs. 1£ erores. 

Before turning to the non-company direct taxpayer, it will be appropriate to 
mention at this stage another and somewhat novel proposal which auects both 
classes. I have referred more than once to the possible emergence oi deflationary 
tendencies consequent upon the very heavy fall in military expenditure, and I 
reminded the Douse that, owing to the difficulty experienced by our industries 
in obtaining adequate quantities of capital equipment from ftDroaa, tney would not 
be able to do a great deal next year to replace the economic actmt> r Ciigend('T e d by 
the vast military expenditure of recent years. There k°wever t C h«i? lre T fclcm iu 
which the private sector of the national economy can do fnr * ^ean, 

of course, building, which has been almost at a standstill; ex I Purposes, 

for the past five or six years, The great advantage of a J ar 6 ., J?*°S ra mme 

is that the ratio of labour costs to total costs is high and n etore, is the 

1 vpart from the offer of subsidies for working;clas8 d? el hng have 

already mentioned, Government are doing all they can to a > ^ a8Ul g the 
freo availability (but by this expression I do not, . nr ; Vflt °"if 0 .?*) of 

bricks- timber, cement and steel. But so important do,l U ir bu,J ding 

an an anti-deliatLonary activity that I have left justified in “ “ )ak }?15 

a contribution in the fiscal field, i am, therefore, P^Vt t wo years For^ 1 ^ 
where new buildings are begun and completed within the’ ^tionandfor b ih ? 81 ' 
dential buildings, 1 propose a two years’ i»come 4 a.x exemption and fox building 
used lor the purposes oi the business, profession or 7^ ai L^t Thi® 
initial depreciation allowances should be Ih per cent, instead io per cent. Ihesq 
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proposals are contained in a Bill to amend the Income-Tax Act which is being put 
before the House. As next year’s estimates are not likely to be affected, no provi¬ 
sion has been made on this account. 

And now I turn to greet the ordinary direct tax-payer, and I hope that, on 
reading tomorrow morning what I have to say, he will think the greeting cordial, 
or at any rate as cordial as any greeting between an Income-Tax Officer and an 
assessee can reasonably be expected to be. In my judgment, the steep rise in 
direct taxation inseparable from the war has borne more heavily on the man of 
moderate means and particularly on the man with a moderate fixed income than 
on almost anv other class of tax-payer. I think the time has come to give him 
some relief, f propose to do this in two ways. First, by reducing the rate of Tax 
in the lower ranges and secondly by increasing the earned income allowances. As 
to the first, I i^ropose to reduce the rate on the second income slab of Rs. 3,500 
from 15 pies to 12 pies, and the rate on the third slab of Rs. 5,000 from 2 annas 
1 pie to 2 annas. These two changes will cost about Rs. l£ crores. As to the 
second, I propose to raise the earned income allowance from one-tenth of the 
earned income, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000 (in terms of income), to one-fifth 
subject to a maximum (in terms of income), of Rs. 4,000. This relief will cost 
about Rs. 3J crores. 

I propose to take a further and, I think a logical step in carrying over the 
differentiation of treatment between earned and unearned income into the super¬ 
tax range. At the same time I propose the number of slabs in incomes subject to 
super-tax, the result being a more gradual steepening of the rates, although the 
rates will be more severe on the largest incomes than at present. The differentia¬ 
tion in favour of earned income is one anna in the rupee between Rs. 25,000 and 
up to Rs. 2 lakhs and half an anna between Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs. On the 
balance above Rs. 5 lakhs there is no differentiation. This proposal is estimated to 
yield about 75 lakhs. On merits, and as a partial offset to the loss of revenue 
involved in the three changes which I have just increased. I propose to increase the 
rate of income-tax on the balance of income above Rs. 15,OOU from 4 annas 9 pies 
to 5 annas. This will yield about Rs. 3J crores. 


Life Insurance Firms 

With two other and relatively minor changes I Bhall be done with my propo¬ 
sals relating to direct taxation. The first is a reduction of the rate on life 
insurance companies from 5 annas 3 pies to 5 annas. The second relates to the 
discontinuance of the provision for finding a portion of the tax in the case of 
incomes up to Rs. 6,000. The reductions in the rates on the lower slabs and the 
increased earned income allowance now proposed take away the justification for 
this provision. Salaried assessees, however, have to be given the benefit of the provi¬ 
sion in the coming year, since they came undbr the scheme one year less than 
other assessees. These two proposals are estimated to cost Rs. 25 lakhs. 

I have now dealt with relief to industry and to the man of moderate means, 
and some of my Hon’ble Friends opposite will be wondering whether l propose 
to do anything for the poor man. In the field of direct taxation, 1 can obvious¬ 
ly do nothing 8incehe does not pay directjtaxes. At least he does not pay t>'cm 
directly. The extent to which an increase or a decrease in direct taxation is pass¬ 
ed on to him through the price of the articles ho has to buy is one of the things 
which I hope that the proposed Taxation Inquiry Committee will examine and 
ascertain. 

Now it is easy to do very much for the poor man in the field of direct taxation. 
The main advantage which he will derive from my proposals will be through the 
schemes, economic and social, which will be fiuanced by the yield of the taxes 
contributed by the wealthier sections of the community. 

But there are two other things which I am doing for the poor man. one 
negative and the other positive. As to the first I do not think that any of my 
proposals will add to the cost of bis essential purchases—indeed the contrary 
should be the case—and secondly, I propose to reduce the duty on kerosene, whied 
plays so important a part in the economy of the poorer class households, from 
4 annas 6 pies to 3 annas 9 pies an imperial gallon. This will cost about Rs. 65 
lakhs, of which Customs will bear Rs. 60 lakhs. 

Indirect Taxation Proposals 

And this brings me to my other indirect taxation proposals. 1 propose to 
continue (subject to some modifications) the general surcharge for one more year. : 
In the customs tariff a small change is proposed inj respect of “Wines' , Ihe rate 
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of surcharge on “Wines,” which is now one-fifth, will be raised to one-half, there¬ 
by bringing it on a par wih “spirit.” I expect an increase of revenue by about 
Rs. 5 lakhs on this account. The duty on cinematograph films, both exposed 
and not exposed, is at present assessed on advalorcm rates. It will be an improve¬ 
ment to convert this into a specific duty charged on footage, and this change, 
besides yielding an increased revenue of'Rs. 45 lakhs, will make for administrative 
convenience. 

In the* interests both of the revenue and of the indigenous grower, I consider it 
desirable to raise substantially the duty on imported betelnuts. I propose to fix the 
duty (without any surcharge) at the standard rate of 5.J annas a pound, with a 
preference of 6 pies a pound for British colonies British" colonies even no enjoy 
a preferential rate of 45 per cent, ad valorem against the standard duty of 54 per 
cent, ad valorem . The yield is estimated at Rs. 155 lakhs. I have considered 
very carefully whether, concurrently with an increase in the customs duty 
on imported betelnut, I should not reduce the excise on indigenous nuts in view 
of the fact that the wholesale trade, instead of passing the whole tax on to the 
consumer, has tended to reduce the price paid to the grower, thereby diminishing 
the benefit v?hich the latter has derived from the high prices resulting from the 
cessation of foreign imports during the war. Any such reduction would, however, 
I am convinced, be absorbed by the wholesale trade and would bring little, if any, 
benefit to the grower. 

I am satisfied, morover that the increase now proposed in the customs duty on 
betelnuts renders reduction of the excise less necessary, since whole prices oudit 
thereby to remain hereafter at level which will permit the payment of a reasonable 
price to the grower. I have, however, been very impressed by the glower’s diffi¬ 
culties, which 1 believe to be rooted in the weakness of his bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the wholesaler and I think that the grower’s int-rest will be best served 
by organising the marketing of his products in such a way as to strengthen his 
position vis-a-vis the wholesale dealer ; by improving cultivation methods and, if 
possible, finding further uses for the nuts ; and I propose accordingly to make an 
animal grant of Rs. 3 lakhs for the purpose of financing measures designed to 
improve the production and marketing of tnis corp. 

I propose a change in the levy of duty on cotton. At present the‘customs 
duty on raw cotton is 1 anna a pound and a further duty of the same amount is 
levied under the Cotton Fund Ordinance of 1942. The Fund has a sufficient 
balance to its credit to carry out the purpose for which it was created and it is no 
longer necessary to aid the Fund by proceeds of the special duty. At the same 
time, general revenues cannot afford to give up the amount yielded by the duty 
and i propose to am Ig-mate the two charges into a consolidated duty of 2 annas 
a pound (without any surcharge) which will be leviable wholly under the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Ordinance being repealed. 
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in the way of framing any estimate of the likely imports during the next year and 
the revenue that may result. I am, however, allowing for a revenue of Rs". 1 crore 
on this account, but the figure is no more than a shot in the dark. 

Duty on Silver 

As regards silver, the existing duty is 3 annas an ounce, with a surcharge of 
7-1-5 pies. As it is proposed to have a specific duty (without surcharge) on gold, 
it is appropriate that the rale on silver should be brought reasonbly in line with 
gold. 1 accordingly propose to alter the existing rate to 8 annas an ounce, without 
any surcharge. At this Btage I am making no revenue provision on account of 
this change in the tariff, but this must not be taken as meaning that I am satis¬ 
fied that there will be no increase in supplies available to the market next year. 

All these changes, except that in regard to raw cotton, are beiDg put into 
immediate effect. 

I shall now summarise the financial effect of the above proposals. In the 
field of direct taxation, my income-tax proposals will cost Central Revenues Rs. 
21*50 crores, while the changes under customs and excise are expected to yield a net 
Rs. 5 lakhs. The estimated gap between revenue and expenditure will thus be 
increased from Rs. 48*71 croree to Rs. 70*16 crores. To bridge a part of this gap, 
I propose to transfer to revenue Rs. 2610 crores, being the estimated balances in 
the two War Risk Insurance Funds, which sums are transferable to revenue in 
pursuance of the provisions of the relevant Acts. On the basis of these proposals, 
next year’s deficit comes to Rs. 44 06 crores. 

I have come to the end of my story. I have aimed at keeping the revenue at 
the level necessary to sustain and advance India’s economy and I nave tried to do 
this by distributing the burdens and the reliefs evenly and fairly over the various 
classes of taxpayers. Is it too much to hope that the last budget presented by a 
British Finance Member will be judged on its merits and will not be rejected on 
purely political grounds ? I humbly believe that my proposals will do something 
to help my Indian successor, who will shortly be taking over from me and to 
whom I wish the best of good fortune, to lead India farther along the road 
to prosperity, happiness and greatness. However that may be, I can assure him 
of one thing, namely, that he can search the world in vain for a more able, a 
more loyal or a more devoted body of public servants than those who serve in 
India’s Finance Department and who are predominantly Indian. Brief though 
my association with them has been, it will always be a source of pride to me that 
it was my privilege to be their leader, even if for so short a time. 


The Government of Bihar 

Budget for 1946-47 

The Bihar Budget for 1946-17 issued from Patna on the 27th. March 1946 
shows a surplus of Rs. 50 lakhs. Revenue is placed at Ks. 13*89 lakhs and expendi¬ 
ture at Rs. 13*39. The excise revenue estimates are placed at Rs. 400 lakhs. No 
new taxation measures have been proposed. 

The Budget provides Rs. 48 lakhs for dealing with epidemics, Rs. 15 lakhs 
for the grid system, Rs. 7 lakhs for irrigation and R&. 3 lakhs lor drainage schemes. 
A grant of Rs. 2 lakhs has been sanctioned to an American Mission for construc¬ 
ting a hospital at Patna. . _. , , . 

For development schemes under the all-India plan which starts on April i, the 
Central Government has promised all possible encouragement and offered to contri¬ 
bute on a large scale towards expenditure for the first quinquennium. In the 
meantime they have advanced grants-m-aid to speed up work. Bihar has requested 
ami been promised Rs. 160 lakhs tor 1940-47. As the programme, of expenditure on 
such projects during the year may require Rs. 200 lakhs, the balance will be found 
from provincial revenues. ... . ~ 

This programme proposes expenditure ot hs. lou lakhs on civil works such as 
roads and buildings, Rs 30 lakhs on the purchase of essential road-making machi¬ 
nery, Rs. 50 lakhs for urban water supply and drainage schemes, Rs. 5 lakhs for a 
women’s college and hospital (mentioned a >ove). 

The Government of Madras 

Budget for 1946-47 

The Madras Budget for l ( ^ c C ; 4 I.f n ^ lislH ' d from Madras on the )t!thMarch 
1946 discloses a surplus of Rs- 61,63,100. Revenue is estimated at l»s. 41.44 00£00 
and expenditure at Rs. 40,82,38,700. 
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crorp« Pr0 I 1 h C M a L e f Ci f e ’-D the n largest h ? ad u . nder Revcm >e, is expected to fetch Rs. 13 
Ill nr^'is ?i! R n' ? 4 c O°O cs ls estimated in the Revenue ReseiTe Fund, 
sion of )?n^ ri g the *n U {f get ’ Government states that partial or complete remis- 
«Oovprn«I^ Ue i W11 hav „ c t0 *? c panted on a large scale in the current year. 
Aninfantir run ! 11 a ^o expects to have to undertake extensive relief measures in 
f p c ,P ’ c iar y» Ivurnool and Chittor, says the Budget communique. 

. nno i • COm i n ilPI que ' places the deficit of foodgrans in the province at 870,000 

whkh f the C rnv d 7o0,0 ?° J°i l8 1 ? f ^ lille ^ 8 ’ a total deficit of over 1,000,000 tons, against 
wluch the Government of Lidm has given only 22,000 tons of Burma rice so far. 

lnnm P ^ K ent has , decided to start executing its five-year plan of post-war deve¬ 
lopment in the current year with a provision of Rs. 167‘36 lakhs. 

Re ^ 4 .q G /? UC ] m^ V 1 i\ ak i ls * a , r , famine relief. Capital expenditure of 
project 49 42 1 kh f01 l946 " 47 eludes allotment for the Tungabhadra irrigation 
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Budget for 1946-47 

nrnvinJ m!li e to provide additional irrigation facilities to scarcity areas in the 
SiA umasures in furtherance of the “Grow More Food” campaign 

for vrirt d c„,‘f , Rs ' 226 lo k L’ s i lavc , ,K ‘ cn sanctioned in the budget proposals 
LlC financial year 1946-47 which were presented bv the Governor of 

Rombay to the Press on the 26th. March 104 : . ‘ 

'jvf bud p. t , P r ?l>osals disclose receipts estimated at Rs. 3030 crores and an 
expenditure of Rs. 30*1 o crores, leaving a small surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

a„^f,v; Ce , budgC , t 'y as c fra “P d 80 « le time ago, tlic Governor said the need for 
sanctioning a great deal of additional expenditure had become manifest, mainly 
‘,n connection with the deterioration of a large ]>art of the province, it was impos¬ 
sible to estimate at present the cost which the measures to counteract the situation 
would impose on the province. But it would be for the popular Government, which 
he expected would be in ofiice shortly, to find fresh sources of revenue to meet the 
needs of the situation. cc tne 

n .Expenditure included, the Governor added, transfer of Rs. 2 crores to the 
Debt Redemption and Avoidance Fund and Rs. 2*25 crores to the Post-War Recon¬ 
struction Fund, ihe second would amout at the end of 1946-47 to Rs 13*25 erorm 

01 , Ls * 130 lal * s for the scheme to supply cheap milk to children and 

expectant and nursing mothers in Bombay and Poona, provision of Rs «9.t t.,Vh 
for Education, Rs. 174 lakhs for Public Health, Rs. 226 lakhs for A^cultural 

HkhfC^ 7y a il ld Wn°r 0peratlVe Se r^ es ’ Rs * 33 for Industries an£ Rs .14*50 
m^es f The L'nnttn 8 ’ S“ me r ? f <he ma j° r allotments made in the budget esti- 
_ ates. The sanction of the Government of India has been received for the 



n^ G added t J iat toe urban immovable property tax now in force in 
Bombay City and suburbs would be extended to Poona, with effect from the next 
financial year and would yield Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Government of the Punjab 

Budget for 1946-47 

n , Bur l^ us 47 lakhs is estimated in the Budget for 1946-47 presented bv 

Mr. Bkimsen Sachar, the Finance Minister, in the Punjab Legislative Assemblv \ 
Lahore on the 22nd March 1946. y at 

The Revenue Receipts arc estimated at Rs. 21,30,00,000 and Revenue Exnnnrl; 
ture at Rs. 20,83,00,000. 

In the course of his speech while presenting the Budget, Mr. Sachar said thaf 
tins surplus was likely to disappear as. due to the delay in the issue of G rchft 1 
regarding the revision of pay of the subordinate Services, it had not been posm'lu* 
to make the necessary provision for the additional expenditure that might h aVo 
be incmTcd on this account in the next year’s Budget. , e to 

fhe Finance Minister, continuing, observed: “The Budget proposals, strieflv 
speaking, are not the proposals of the new Ministry because we had no time tl 
appraise them. The Budget, as wo found it , is being presented to the House. Con 
sequently, the Government will have to review the various schemes of new expendi¬ 
ture. contained in it* is therefore, Dossible. that! as a result of this new review 


£ —jrefore, possible, that, as - --— 

some of these proposals may lu lV e to be recast in material particulars. 



Speaking on the need for more beneficent, activities, Mr. Sachar said : “Some 
of the non-bcneficent Departments, notably, the Police, swallow the greater portion 
of our revenues. No doubt, with the present economic and social skeleton of 
society, expenditure on the Police is inevitable. But when the only justification 
for a large portion of the expenditure is found in the existence of mutual distrust 
and hate amongst the communities in the province, or in the low state of social 
life wherein the thief, dacoit and murderer flourish, it is time we sat down to con¬ 
sider if anything could be done to prevent this waste, and divert the consequent 
flow of our savings to better purpose.” 

The expenditure on beneficent Departments in the Budget is estimated at Ks. 
6 crores. Some schemes of the five year post-war plan are being taken up next 
year. 

Bhakra Dam Project 

Explaining the Bhakra Dam Project, the Finance Minister said: “It 
is proposed to construct a 480 feet high dam on the Sutlej at Bhakra 
with a live storage of three million aere feet for the improvement of irriga¬ 
tion in the famine-stricken areas of Hissar, Kohtak and adjacent districts. The 
dam would also generate 160,000 kilowatt of electric power, which would facilitate 
the industrialisation of the Province. The design for the dam is being prepared in 
the United States of America and is expected to be completed by the end of June 
l9lG. The construction of the project would be framed after the design has been 
received in India.” 

Referring to the food situation, the Finance Minister said : The present posi¬ 
tion is that, whereas there is probably enough wheat and certainly enough food in 
the Province as a whole to carry us through till the new crops come in. local 
shortages have developed in a number of places, which it is necessary for Govern¬ 
ment machinery to adjust. Certain measures have been taken by the Government 
to conserve supplies, and these measures will probably be described in due course 
by the Honourable Minister concerned and also the improvement which it is 
intended to effect in the system of markets and procurement of produce. Xhe Gov¬ 
ernment, the Finance Minister assured, are fully conscious of the necessity of 
regulating the control of markets in a manner which should cause the least pos¬ 
sible dislocation and inconvenience to the public in general and to the grower and 
the trader in particular. 

• The Government of Assam 


Budget for 1946-47 

The Finance Minister. Mr. Bishnuram Medhi , presenting the budget in the 
Assam Legislative Assembly on the 12th March 1946 said that the Budget disclosed 
a surplus of Rs. 51,27,000 for the year 1946-47. 

ihe year is estimated to start with an opening balance of Rs. 1,07,90,000 while 
annual receipts are estimated at Rs. 37.62,37,000 (comprising revenue receipts of Rs. 
5,15,59,000 and capital receipts of Rs. 32,46,78,000). The annual expenditure baa 
been taken at Rs. 38,19,00,000 (revenue expenditure Rs. 5,05,32,000 and capital ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 33,13,68.000) leaving a closing surplus balance of Rs. 5l,27,00u. 

The surplus of Rs. 10,27,000 shown in the revenue budget for the next year 
is mainly due to the fact that it does not provide any amount for new schemes as 
it is stated, the Ministry has not had auy time to scrutinize all schedules accepted 
bv the last Ministry. The present Congress Ministry however, proposes to scrutinize 
all schemes soon after the budget session and prepare new ones to be introduced 
in the next session of the Assembly. 


The principal heads of revenue receipts for 1946-47 are as follows: Customs, 
Rs. 10,44,000: taxes on income other than Gorponition tax, Rs. 73,78,000; land reve¬ 
nue Rs. 179,7G,0UJ; provincial excise he. 0,46,000 ; stamps, Rs. 19,50,000; forests, 
Rs. 29,65,000; registration. Re. 3,47,000; receipts under Motor Vechicles Tasatu n 
Act, P.s. 8,16,000 and other taxes and duties, Rs. 16,11,000. 

The estimated expenditure for the year is as follows : General Administration, 
Rs. 34,59,900 ; Administration of Justice. R8 * 10.58,100; Jails ami Convict Settle¬ 
ments, Rs. 12,80,700; Police, B8 Vo 9 im^oVi^H Catl0l i Rs * 60 » 82 » 400 J K 8 ' 

15 , 10,200 ; Public Health. Rs.l8,62,100 , Agnculture, Rs. 26,08,100 ; ' etermaiy. Rs. 
o ^5,000 * Public Works. Rs. 59,11j200 ; feuperaiuuiation Allowances and t ensions. 
Rs 21,05,800 ; Miscellaneous,. fjfih: Navigation, Kn.b.nkn.e,. , Drainage 

Works, Rs. 6,91,700. Co-operation, B 8 * ^>500 and Industries., hs. 
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of the g «n S /r™ Bllrp , luS f of 2.13-16,000 is revealed in the budget estimate 

IKianal i ^ linTr ' f ,° r ,' i 9 ! 6-47 pr,s ? nted fa y Sir Ohulam Hussain 

aiaayaiuUa in the Sind Legislative Assembly on the 12th. March 1946 

Ba.io^FunVl^ 1 '^’ 8 'kii? f Wll L bo tran ® fen 'ed to the Land Revenue Equali¬ 
sation l’und and Rs. 35 lakhs to the post-war development plan for the vear 
thus leaving a net surplus of Rs. 3,16,000. The estbiates anffeinute a revenue 
receipt of Rs. 8,0359,000 and provide for an expenditure* of Rs 8 0013 000 which 
mclude the eontnbutions to the equalisation and post-war development funds 

transfeainf Rs" tZ sh ™ » 2,29,000 after 

uanstemng Ks. 150 lakhs and Co lakhs respectively to the reserve funds with 

1 evenue receipts at Rs. 8>27,90,0C0 and total expenditure at Rs 8 25 (Vi 00 O\rhiLa 
the actuals for l944-4a almost balanced the revenue receipts of Rs. 8,80,07,000. 
in J. estimate provide for about Rs. 6,00,000 in the current year and Rs. 24,00,000 
T?a t i e tnm t fim f * r f ° r e *P end ' turo on Postwar development schemes in addition to 
ToViv 0 ^' 00 p f? |)0 ? e . d J° be B P e . nt 0" roads and the building programme during 
1946-47. ahe noticeable increase in the police expenditure which is the Inreest item 
with a bout Rs. 93 lakhs, is stated to be P due to the reduction in the Cen ? I Gove n 

exfgcncies 7 Pef cent for the hlcreB8ed Police force due to war 

State trading by the Sind Government in the supplies of foodgrains to deficit 
hnte 8 p n I " dla ~'*! uc l. 1 had enabled the province to a large extent to wipe out her 
huge Barrage Debt will he continued but not on a profit-making basis. The Gov¬ 
ernment will buy from the primary producers at controlled rates and will sell them 
to deficit areas at tbo same rate excluding the expenses in connection with the admi¬ 
nistration aud transport of foodgrainB. 

Scheme for Revision of Salaries 

It is revealed that the Sind Government has in hand a Bcheme for the revision 
of pay males of Government servants to suit post-war conditions. The schemo i« 
expected to cost Rs. 60 lakhs more, which represents the amount now paid to “hem 
in the shape of war and dearness allowances, 'ihe scheme is expected to be bronchi 
into force early next financial year. F ue orougnt 

V ‘1 ex Pi“ ined that the Equalisation Fund is meant for conserving unexDected 
high land revenues against expenditure in lean periods. With the intrcXction of the 

ino n Xf?i eB , °i PS A eB8mem ,he land avenue fluctuates very consideraWy in Revenue 
L order that the Government may kDow how much reveuue it can relv on so that 
aeH uf a Jn r ?? ar y' n S commitments are not made in times of high prices, it is propo¬ 
se nUr Ua ' f! ! the rev6n H 0 bv making an estimate of what the average receipts’^ will 
h i„r Own ! °? g - P ?[ md V wh ,'. ch !* a98umes 89 Ks. 250 lakhs. The 6 amount thaUs 
bt oh . dt P. 0Bued ,Q the Equalisation Fund represents the estimated laud revenue 
receipbi minus the normal figure of Rs. 250 lakhs. 

estimates for J946-47 8 - ^ 8tatement of receiptB B,ld expenditure for 1944-45, revised 
Actuals for 1944-45 : Receipt*. Rs. 8,80,07.000 ; Expenditure, 8.79,93,000. 

8 2561 000 e8t mat€B for the *345-46 ; Receipts, Rs. 8,27,90,000; Expenditure, R, 

SOo'lfffi 61 e8timateB for 1946 ‘ 47: K « eeiptB « Rb - 8,03.29,000; Expenditure P v8 . 


The Government of Bengal 

Bndget for 1946-47 

0041 M enp i r !«i!!!? t post ; wnr budget (for 1940*47), authorized by the Governor on tha 
28th. March 1946 reveals a revenue deficit of Rs. 9* croree. 0n the 

Revenue estiraiued at Rp 41 crores, including R»; 30 croree received f rnn , 

U 1 ® ?f I ncia ’ f , 0r financing development projects, and expenditure °^t 

;*h ‘ av tin Ji? r,t0 °d that the Governor’s budget will be superseded hv 

into office ^ h ^ M,ni6try wou]d P^seut to fche Legislature after coining 

According to the revised estimates for the current year, revenue receipts n r * 
expected to be about Rs. < . tores higher than was originally anticipated. Of thia 

1 croie and 10 lakhs represents grants from the Centre in respect of develop! 
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ment schemes and the balance ia accounted for by larger yield under Excise, 
Stamps and other taxes aud duties. 

Expenditure on revenue account, according to the revised estimates, is likely 
to be Rs. 5 crores and 90 lakhs higher than the original estimates. 

There is no proposal for any now taxation. The tax on professions has been 
abolished. 

The Provincial taxes from 1939-40 actuals to 1945-46 revised mark an increase 
from Rs. 9 crores to Rs. 24J croreB and is a measure of the effort made by the 
Province to reduce the widening gap between revenue and expenditure. 

Bengali share in income-tax will drop by Rs. 60 lakhs in the coming year 
owing to the decrease in general receipts from this source. Receipts from agricul¬ 
tural income-tax too are expected to be lower by Rs. 10 lakhs owing to a fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce. Excise receipts will fall by Rs. 1 crore and 80 
lakhs as a result of reduced consumption of liquor and other excisablo articles 
owing to the repatriation of military personnel and imported labour. The reduction 
in the yield from petrol tax is expected to be Rs. 1 crore. 

Development Projects 

Of the total revenue expenditure for the coming year Rs. 10 crores aud 59 
lakhs is on account of development projects. A considerable portion of the provi¬ 
sion relates to the construction of roads and buildings. 

The following are among other important’items in the development programme : 
Rs. 70 lakhs for water supply ; Rfl. 50 lakhs for the purchase of surplus military 
stores ; Rs. 30 lakhs for the reorganization of the Co-operative Department ; Rs. 30 
lakhs for the re-excavation of derelict irrigation tanks ; Rs. 20 lakhs for self-propell¬ 
ed water-craft for police forces in riverine districts and Rs, 15 lakhs for the rehous¬ 
ing of busteo dwellers. 

A special provision of Rs. 35 lakhs haB been made for the general elections. 

One of the important irrigation schemes to be taken up in the coming year 
is the Moor Reservoir project, designed to irrigate an area of 600,000 acres. Xha 
total cost of the scheme is about Rs. 7J crores of which Rs. 70 lakhs has been 
provided in the present budget. 

The famine budget, which shows a decrease of Rfl. 70 lakhs, contains a total 
provision of Rs. 3J crores for gratuitous relief, poor houses, orphanages and special 
medical relief. 

A saving of Rs. 1£ crores has been effected by windiug up the Civil Defence 
measures and reducing the Civic Guard and Home Guard organizations. 


Provincial Legislation—1945-46 

The Government of Bengal 

Bills—1945 & 1946 

The Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill, 1946. (.Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) :—To make necessary amendments of a formal nature in certain enactments 
and to repeal certain spent, useless or unnecessary matter in the statute book. 

The Criminal procedure (Bengal Amendment) Bill , 1945, (Introduced in the 
Legislative Council) To amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, in its appli¬ 
cation to Bengal, in order that the power conferred on an officer in-charge of a police 
station by section 127 or section 128 of the said Code may bo exorcised also by auy 
police officer not below the rank of Assistant bub-inspector of police who is 
present, and also by a head constable under certain circumstances. 

The Bengal Local Self m Government Association (Recognition) Amendment Bill 
1946, ( Introduced in the Legislative Cottwc*/) To amend the Bengal Local bolf- 
Government Associations (Recognition) Act, lJ4o so as to empower ilie local autho¬ 
rity concerned to pay the travelling expenses of its representative for attending uot 
more than four meetings of the executive committee of an association recoguiaed 

under the said Act. , «... .* , r . 

The Bengal non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill , 1946 . ( Introduced in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly) To make better provision relating to the law of landlord and 
tenant in respect of certain non-agricultural tenancies in Bengal* 
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The Calcutta Rent Bill, 1946. (Introduced in the Legislative Council) :—To 
make better provision for the control of rents in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Improvement (Howrah Amendment) Bill , 1946 • (Introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly.) .—To further amend the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
1911, bo as,to provide for the extension of the operations of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust to the town of Howrah for the improvement and expansion of that town. 

The Bengal Dentists (Amendment) Bill, 1946. (Introduced in .the Legis¬ 
lative Council) :—To amend the Bengal Dentists Act, 1939, with a view to giving 
bona fide dental practitioners, who have not yet had their names registered, a further 
opportunity of doing so, if Buch person not later than 3lst May, 1950, passes a 
special examination to be held by the State Medical Faculty of Bengal for 
this purpose. 

The Calcutta Trespass (Bengal Amendment) Bill , 1946. (Introduced in the 
Legislative Council) To further amend the Cattle Trespass Act in its application 
to Bengal so as to provide for the delegation of some of the functions of the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and the police officers under the said Act to Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of Municipalities and Presidents and 'Vfcice-Presidents of Union Boards. 
The District Magistrate is also authorised to delegate some of his powers under the 
Act to subordinate Magistrates. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxation (Amendment) Bill , 1946. (Introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly) to further amend the Bengal Motor Spirit Sales 
Taxation Act, 1941, for the enhancement of the rate of tax leviable under the said 
Act, as amended by the Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxation (Amendment) Act, 
1945, from As. 3 to As. 8J per gallon. 

The Bengal Special Tribunals (Continuance) Bill , 1946. (Introduced in the 
Legislative Council):— To provide for the continuance of the Special Tribunals cons¬ 
tituted under the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1943. 

The Bengal Molasses Control Bill , 1946. (Introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly) To provide for control of the production, supply and distribution of 
and trade In, molasses in Bengal. 

The Calcutta Disturbarices Commission of Enquiry Bill, 1946. (Introduced in 
the legislative Council) To vest with certain powers the Commission of Enquiry 
appointed by the Government of Bengal to enquire into and report on the causes of 
and the measures taken to deal with the disturbances which occurred in the town 
and suburbs of Calcutta during the month of August, 1946. 

The Murshidabad Bill, 1946. (Introduced in the Legislative Council) To 
provide for the payment of certain allowances to certain members of the family of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad and to creato a charge on the agricultural 
lands of the Nawab Bahadur for payment of the Baid allowances, and to provide 
for the re-enactment of the Murshidabad Act, (Ben. Act XV of 1945) which was 
made by the Governor under the Proclamation issued under Sectiou 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 and its provisions are identical with those of 
the Act. 


Acts—1944 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1944. (Bengal Act I\ of 1944). 
(21-12-1944 '):—To provide for the imposition of a tax on agricultural income derived 
from land in Bengal. , , /m D . 

Tie Bengal Alienation of Agricultural Land (Temporary Provisions) Act , 
1944 . (Bengal Act V of 1944). (21-12-1944) i—To provide for the restoration to 
proprietors, tenure-holders, raiyats aod under-raiyatB of ce **® ln tara ^ lfln( ?a 

alienated by them during the year 1943 as a result of the p evading economic 

The Bengal Diseases of Animals Act, 1944 (Be 7 igal Act VI o/ 1W4), (£-1- 
1945 To provide for the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases amongst 

The Coroners and Criminal Procedure (Bengal Amendment) Act, 1944 ($&igal 
Act VII of 1944). (28-1-1915 ):—To amend the Coronersi Act 18<1, and the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 1898, in order to dispense with the be held by 

the Coronsr or by a Police Officer in cases of deaths caused by enemy action unless 
the Provincial Government so directs. 

The Bengal Legislative Chambers (Members* Emoluments)Act, 
194 5 (Bengal Act I of 1946). (24-8-1945) :-To provide for lnc . re * B * exiating 
rates oi salaries and daily allowances of Members of the Bengal Legislature, 
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* The Bengal Finance Act, 1945. (Bengal Act II of 1945). (15-4-1945 ) 1 To 
vary for a certain period the rates of entertainments tax, totnlisntor tax and betting 
tax leviable under the Bengal Amusements Tax Act, 1922, and also the rate of 
electricity duty leviable under the Bengal Electricity Duty Act, 1935. 

*Thc Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Amendment Act, 
1945 ( Bengal Act II of 1945). (25-1945) /—To extend the operation of the Bengal- 
Nou-Agriculturnl Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1940 for two years more 
from May 29, 1945 and to bring agricultural holdings in municipal areas under its 
protection. 

*The Bengal Rent Recovery ( Under-tenure) Amendment Act, 1915 (Bengal Act 
IV of 1945). (2 5-5-1945) To amend the Bengal Rent Recovery (Under-tenures) 
Act, 1865, bo as to empower any officer other than a Collector, whom the Provincial 
Government may by notification appoint to exercise the functions of a Collector 
under that Act. 

•The Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (. Amendment) Act, 1945 (Bengal 
Act V of 1945). (18-5-1945) To amend the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, 1933, in order to extend the definition of the word “brothel’* so as to include 
one which is not kopt for the gain of any other person. 

•The Bengal Embankment (Amendment Act, 1945 (Bengal Act VI of 1945), 
(9-6-1945) To amend the Bengal Embankment Act 1882, so as to give Collectors 
power to have necessary repairs done to a private embankment where considered 
necessary without taking charge of its future maintenance and to recover the cost 
thereof from the people benefited by the work. 

*The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1945 (Bengal Act 
VII of 1945). (7-6-1945) To enhance the rate of tax leviable on retail sales of 
motor sprit under the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Act, 1941 from one anna and 
six pie8 to three annas per gallon. 

* The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Amendment Act , 1945 (Bengal Act VIII of 
1945). (17-6-1945) : —To enhance the rate of tax on the sale of goods in Bengal 
imposed under the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1941, from one half of an anna 
in the rupee to three-quarters of an anno in the rupee. 

•The Bengal Finance (No. If) Act, 1945 (Bengal Act IX of 1945). (7-7-1945) :— 
To vary further for a certain period the rates of totalisator and betting taxes leviable 
under the Bengal Amusements Tax Act, 1922, as amended by the Bengal Finance 
Act, 1945 (Bengal Act II of 1945). 

*The Bengal Public Gambling (Penalties Enhancement) Act, 1945 (Bengal Act 
X of 1945), (7-7-1945) :—To enhance the penalties provided by law for the punish¬ 
ment of certain offences relating to wagering or betting uron a boree-race. 

*The Bengal Private Forests Act , 1945 ( Bengal Act XI of 1945). (19-7-1045) 

To provide for the conservation of private forests and for the afforestation in certain 
areas of wastelands in Bengal. 

*The Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act , 1946 (Bengal Act XII of 1945). (28- 
7-1945) :—To afford some relief to an aboriginal tenant by making the provisions in 
respect to the manner of execution of a decree for arrears of rent due on the tenure 
or holding of an aboriginal tenant less stringent. 

•The Bengal Destitute Person (Reparation and Relicj) Act , 1945 (Bengal Act , 
XIII of 1945). (25-8-1945) To make special provision for dealing with persons 
wandering about in a destitute condition as a reBult of the prevailing economic 
distress. 

•The Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax (Amendment) Act , 1945 (Bengal Act XIV of 
1945) (20-9-1945) To amend the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1932, bo as to pro¬ 
vide for exemption from double provincial taxation of private motor vehicles trans¬ 
ferred from one province to another during a taxing quarter. 

•The Murshidabad Act, 1945 ( Bengal Act XV of 1945) (12-11-1945) To 
provide for the payment of certain allowances to certain members of the family of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad mid to create a charge on the agricultural 
lands of the Nawab Bahadur for payment of the said allowances. 

•The Bengal Slum. Improvement Act, 1945 (Bengal Act XVI of 1945) (27-11- 
1945) : — To provide for the improvement ot slum areas in Bengal. 

*The Bengal Destitute Persons (Repatriation and Relief) Extending Act 1045 
(Bengal Act XVII of 1945). (B6-lS^94o) I :-~T° extend the duratiou of the Bengal 
Destitute Peraous (Repatriation and Kelter; Act, 1945. 

Acts—1946 

•The Bengal Legislature (Corrupt Practices and Election Inquiri^YAct, 1945 
(Bengal Act I of 1946) (ll-F1040)l 0 declare certain practices to be practices 
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involving disqualification for membership of the Bengal Legislature aud for voting 
at any election to such Legislature and to make further provisions for the conduct 
of inquiries in regard to disputed elections to such Legislature. 

*The Bengal Excise (Amendment ) Act , 1946 (Bengal Act II of 1946) (10-1- 
1946) :—To amend the Bengal Excise Act, 1909, so as to give relief to the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise in the matter of disposal of appeals filed before him by pro¬ 
viding for transfer to the Deputy Commissioner of Excise (Distilleries and Ware¬ 
houses) such of the appeals as the Excise Commissioner may in his discretion 
transfer. 

*The Bengal Finance ( Repealing ) Act, 1940 (Bengal Act III of 1946 ) (29-1- 
1946) To repeal the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, which provides for the imposition 
of a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments. 

*The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Amendment Act , 1946 (Bengal Act IV of 
1946) (20-1-1946 To enhance the rate of tax on the sale of goods in Bengal im¬ 
posed under the Bengal Finance (6ales Tax) Act, 1941 from three quarters of an 
anna in the rupee to one anna in the rupee. 

*The Bengal Tanks Improvement (Amendment) Act , 1916 (Bengal Act V of 
1946). (6-2-1946) To amend the Bengal Tanks Improvement Act, 1939, so as to 
enable the recovery, on a voluntary basis, the requisite rates iu. respect of water 

drawn for irrigation purposes from tanks improved under the said Act and for per¬ 

mitting the irrigation of areas which are not, in terras of record-of-rights, entitled 
to irrigation from such tank. It also provides for obtaining the possession of land 
adjoining a derelict tank, even though such possession may be essential to the im¬ 
provement of the tank itself. 

*Thc Bengal Co-operative Societies (Amendment) Act , 1946 (Bengal Act VI of 
1946). (6-2-1946):— To amend the Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 1940, so as to 
give relief to the Registrar by providing for the delegation of all or any of his 

powers or duties to any person appointed to assist the Registrar. It also provides 

for tbo exclusion of persons employed upon Federal Railways or in mines or oil¬ 
field from the Bcope of section 51 of the Parent Act. 

*The Bengal Slum. Improvement (Amendment) Act , 1946 (Bengal Act VII of 
1946). (8-2-1946) To amend the Bengal Slum Improvement Act, 1945, bo as to 
rectify a clerical error. 
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The Orissa Ministers' salaries ( Amendment ) Bill 1946 (23-4-1946) .—To 

increase the salaries of ministers from Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1,000}- a month in view 
of the changed circumstances. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speakers* and Deputy Speakers * salaries 
(Amendment) Bill , 1946, (29-6-1946) :—To increase the salaries of the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker from Rs. 400/- and Rs. 150/- to Re. 1,000/- and Re. 3o0/- per 
mouth, respectively, to enable them to discharge conveniently and with dignity the 
duties of their office. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly Members’ salaries and, allowances Umcnrf- 
meni) Bill. 1910. ( S9-G-1940) To increase the salaries of M-p- A - 8 tr °J“ " s - 100/- 
to Eb. 150/- and travelling allowances from “doable the fare of the Inter-claea to 
odp mid a half fare of the First Class” and to enhance the mileage from 4 annas 
to 8 annaB. , 

The Madras Court of Wards (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1940) To> amend the 
Madras Court of AVnrds Act, J.902, to make it applicable to tne Agenoy areaB m 
Ganjam and Kornpnt districts. 

Th~ Central Provinces Court of Wards (Orissa AT 

To amend the Central Provinces Courts of Wards Act, 1899, m its application to the 
district of Sambalpnr in the Provinca of Orissa. 

The Court of Wards (Orissa Amendment Bill ™ C ° Urk of 

Wards Act, 1879 , for its application to the Province of Orisw-___ 

* These acts were made by the Governor of B % K,l of nn ?he 
dated the 51st day 0* March 1945, issued under section 9d o£ tbe 1 0 eminent of 
India Act, 1935. 
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The Government of Assam 

Bills—1945 

The Assajn Finance Bill , 1945 To fix the rates at which the Agricultural 
Income shall be taxed under the Assam Agricultural Income Act Act, 1939. 

The A*sam Local Board Elections (.Emergency Provisions) Bill , 1945 To 
provide for the further postponement of Local Board Elections. 

The Assam Debt-Conciliation ( Amendment) Bill, (1945) To further amend the 
Assam Debt-Conciliation Act, 1936. „ , , 

The Sylhet Non-Agricultural Urban Tenancy Bill , (1945) To make better 
provisions relating to the Law of landlord and tenant in respect of Won-Agri¬ 
cultural Tenancies in the Urban areas of the District of Sylhet. 

1946 

The Assam Finance Bill , (1946)To fix the rates at which the Agricultural 
Income shall be taxed under the Assam Agricultural Income Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Forest ( Amendment) Bill, (1946):—To further amend the Assam 
Forest Regulation, 1891. 

The Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation ( Amendment ) 
Bill, (1946):—To further amend the Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants 

Taxation ^t,^ ^ musements an d Betting Tax (Amendment) Bill , (1946)To further 

amend the Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Urban Areas Rent Control Bill, (1946) To restrtet temporarily 
the increase of rents of houses situated within the limits of Urban Areas in Assam, 
The Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation (Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill , (1946)To further amend the Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubri¬ 
cants Taxation Act, 1939. , _ ... v D . ir . rr 

The Industrial Statistics (further Provision and Validating) BtU, U94£) .—io 
make further provisions for the purpose of facilitating the collection of -tatia ic 
certain kinds relating to Industries and for validating certain Acts already done l 
furtherance of such purpose. 

Ads—1945 

The Assam Finance Act. (1945) (28-3-45) :—To fix the rates at which the Agri¬ 
cultural Income shall be taxed under the Assam Agricultural Income lax Act, 1933. 

The Assam Local Board Elections (Emergency Provisions) Act , 194o (28-3*1,0) : 

To provide for the further postponement of Local Board Elections. 

1946 ,. . . . *. . 

The Assam Finance Act, 1946 ( 1 - 4 - 46 )To fix the rate at which Agricultural 
Income shall be taxed under the Assam Agricultural Income lax, 1933. 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Act , 1946 (28-5-46) .—To provide for the consti¬ 
tution of Revenue Tribunal. 

The Government of Sind 

Bills-1946 

Bill No. II of ( 1946 )To establish and incorporate a University in the 

Province of^ B n . { 1940 ):—To establish beggars’ homes where beggars can bo kept 
and those among them who are fit to do manual work taught some useful trade or 

occups o . ( 1946 );—To repeal the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 

1025 and enact in its place a more comprehensive and effective measure. 

10a5, and enaet^m its p ; _ Tq providfl (or the medical treatment of lepers. 

Act«—1944—46 

mr Cf-n /7 i fpAiml Council Act, No . KlK oj 1944 (1-12-1944) i—To remove 
doubts Is to the vaWUy of the Sind Medical Act, 1944, which was not rested for 

th0 term) Act, No. I of 1946 (29-8-1945) 

To provide for the extension of the term of the office of tho members of the local 
boards in the Province of Sind. . ,™ . . , v X of 1945 

(“1-4-1945) *_To extend the term of the Corporation to enable Government to 

distribute the seats on the basis of the latest population figures ami *1*0 to a 
the franchise. 

33 
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The Sind Muslim Education Cess Act l No, V oj 1946 (10*5-1946) :-To realise 
funds for the construction of buildings required for the Sind Muslim College. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly (Poivers and Privileges) Act, No. VIII oj 1946 
(6*6-1946)To define certain powers and privileges of the Sind Legislative Assembly 
and of its members and to make certain other provisions with a view to enable such 
members to discharge their functions duly and properly. 

The Government of Bihar 

Acts—1944 

The Bihar Municipal (Second Amendment ) Act , 1944 (Bihar Act XV of 1944) 
(26-2-1944)To raise the maximum limit of the tax on holdings to 12J per cent, 
of the final value in order to meet the increasing costs of municipal administration. 

Acts—1945 

The Bihar Local Self-Government ( Amendment ) Act 1945 (Bihar Act I of 

1945) (1-6-1945) 1 To provincialise the services of District Board Engineers for the 
improvement and efficient maintenance of public roads and main and inter-districts 

roads in the province. , 

The Patna (Latrine Taxes) Validating Act , 1945 (Bihar Act II of 1945) 
(10-7-1945) To validate past assessments and recoveries of latrine taxes in the 
area within the jurisdiction of the Patna Administration Committee. 

The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act , 1945 (13-7-1945)To introduce a maternity 
benefit scheme in respect of women workers employed in factories in Bihar. 

The Bihar Restoration of Agricultural Land (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1945 
(Bihar Act IV of 1945) (27-7-1945) :—To safeguard the interests of a rmyat or 
under-raiyat who was absent from borne due to employment in military service, or 
if he is dead, of hiB legal representative and whose holding has been sold during the 
in PTppiitinn of a dccrcfi for firrciiis of rent. 

The Bihar Nurses Registration ( Amendment ) Act , 1945 (ActV of 1945) (19-10-1946) 
—To increase the representation of the nursing service on the Nurses Registration 

^ UD rL°LtarTJSai ( Amendment) Act, 1945, (Bihar Act VIof 1945) (20-10-1945) 
—To make obligatory the constitution of a special waterworks committee for 
municipal waterworks with certain well-defined powers, in order to improve the 
administration of municipal waterworks in the province. 

The Bihar (Munstfs Proceedings Validation Act , 1945 , (Bihar Act VII of 

1946) (24-10-1945) -To remove the doubt cast on the power of the High Court 

to extend the jurisdiction of Munsifs to try the suits above the value of Rs 2,000 and 
to validate the proceedings in theMutisifs* ^urt concerned. T -rrr / T 

The Bihar Municipal (Second Amendment) Act , 1945 (Bihar Act l III of 1945) 
(22-12-1945)To enable Government to determine the strength and remuneration of 
the staff employed in different local bodies in order to improve the efficiency of the 

etaff and 6 Government (Second Amendment ) Act , 1945 (Bihar Act 

IX ° f Tke J Biiuri 1 'ilofr 1 Vchidea Taxation (Amendment) Act, (*'£<”• Act * °/ 10A5 
(22-12-19451 -—To exempt vehicles, other than transport vehicles, taxes m & ne 

£&£%»lS«Ctali... in ol ‘l>? “rfrt £££ MtolSte: 

and to provide a penal provision for contravention ol the rules maae unaer section 
14 (1) and (2) of the Act. 

Act*—1946 

The Bihar Agricultural Statistics Act, 1946 (Bihar Act — 

To facilitate the collection of staffs tics relating to . iU( j to c ] 0 ? 5Ur, ’, 0i 6 

to empower the staff to enter upon any land to bo surjeJ® f 5 other 

act necessary tor the ascertainment of area, the natmo*“ --*■ f standing 

thereon or the yield of crops therefrom. .. la46 (Bihar An n , 

The Bihar Sugar Factories (Control Amendment) Act, ct II 0 f 

1940). (TLM946) To provide that in village ! where bG P 6 * - . ‘ iu j u „ ®‘ t > r0i ' er 8 

are members of a Oanc-growers’ Co-operative Society. th . h g ? t _ growers 
shall supply cane to a sugar factory only through the R ^ e ,fJ/,noooi'uro . ; r n 
Thl Bihar Private Forests Act, (Bihar Act 111 of IlWV** 

Government to take over suitable private'forests for management as p otccted forests 

“ P ¥CmS? j£2&>'(fiS&M) J*. mo. (MW M tr of me), (luaui 
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To empower municipalities to raise the water tax and certain fees at higher maxi¬ 
mum rates to meet the increasing costs of municipal administration. 

The Bihar Drug Advertisements Control Bill , 1046 (Bihar Act V of 1946) 
(30-3-1946):—To control objectionable advertisements relating to alleged cures for 
venereal and female diseases and sexual stimulants. 

The Bihar Municipal (Second Amendment) Act , 1946 (Bihar Act VI of 1946), 
(31-3-1946) To empower Government to appoint Executive Officers for Municipa¬ 
lities and District Boards with a rule to secure a better discharge of their executive 
functions. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government (Amendment Act, 1945 (Bihar Act VII of 
I946)(Sl-8-1946) : 

The Bihar Restoration of Uses of Land Act, 1946 (Bihav Act VIII of 1946) 
(31-3-1946) :—To empower Government to impose restrictions on the unregulated de¬ 
velopment of land with a view to prevent ribbon development and to regulate buil¬ 
ding activities in places where regular town planning operations have not been taken* 

The Bihar Ministers' Salaries ( Amendment ) Act, 1946 (Bihar Act IX of 1946). 
(26-6-1946) :—To increase the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers owing to the increased 
cost of living and as they will no longer draw their bouse and motor car allowances. 

The Bihar Legislature Officers' Salaries (Amendment ) Act f 1946 (Bihar Act X 
of 1946), (26-6-1946) 'To increase the salaries of the officers of the Bihar Legisla¬ 
ture owing to the increased cost of living. 

The Bihar Legislature Members' Salaries and Alloicances ( Amendment ) Act, 
1946 (Bihar Act XT of 1946). (26-6-1946) To revise the scale of salaries and 
allowances of members of the Bihar Legislature owing to the increase in the cost of 
living and to the fact that travelling has become more inconvenient. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control (Second Amendment) Act , 1346 (Bihar Act 
XII of 1946) (25-6-1946):—To exteud the operatiou of the Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Act till June 30. 1950. _ T ^ , 

The Bihar Waste Lands ( Reclamation, Cultivation and Improvement) Act. 
1946 . (6-9-1946) To enable Government to take into its own ocupation for a 
maximum period of 10 years, lands which have gone out of cultivation and have 
for the time being become unproductive, restore it to cultivation and to recover the 
cost of the work from the persons benefited. 

The Bihar Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill , 1946 . (6-9- r 46):-To amend the Bihar 
Tenancy Act to make it clear that the produce of the holding which is to be shared 
by division in the case of produce rents is limited to grains only. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill, 1946. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill 1946. (6-9-1946)To permit the average of the prices ruling iu 
the five years before 1939 to be considered iu commuting rents instead of the period 
of 10 years immediately before the dates of commutation. 

Bills—1946 

The Bihar Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1946 :-~To introduce pri¬ 
mary education in a small compact area where the scheme of basic education is in 
operation as on experimental measure. , 

The Bihar Public Irrigation and Drainage Works Bill , 1946 To provide a 
simplified procedure for taking up works of irrigation, drainage, land reclamation 

“ nd pjj Biha?Muslim Wakfs BUI, 1946 :-To ensure the proper administration o! 
wakfs. 

The Government of Central Provinces & Berar 

Acts from 1-10-1944 to 81-7-1946. 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust (Amendment) Act 194i (VlI of i944)/(3-lW944) 
To remove certain doubts regarding the powers of the Nagpur Improvement Trust to 
undertake schemes for expansion and development within the municipal limits; 
provide for powers in respect of sewage disposal and to remove defects revealed by 

the Xf°SeftrT fronts Land Revenue (Amendment) Act, 1040. U of 1*15). 
(29-1-1945) :-To enhance the maximum fine from Ks. 200 to Its. 1,000 under section 
202 0 f the Act to check reckless exploitation of malguzan forests. . ... , , 

The Central Provinces and Berar Maintenance ayid Restoration of Order and 
Collection of fines ^(Indemnitv) Act 1946 (11.of t 6 45). > validate 

imposition of certain fines and to indemnify servants of the < ‘own and other 
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persons in respect of acts ordered or done in good faith for maintaining or restor¬ 
ing order. 

^ The Nagpur Improvement Trust Tribunal {Validation of proceedings) Act, 
1945 {III of 1945), (2-3-1945):—To validate proceedings of the Tribual which 
continued to function unauthorizedly after its statutory period of two years. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Epidemic Diseases {Amendment) Act , 1945 
(IV of 1945). (12-3-1945) :—To empower District Magistrates to exercise powers of 
Provincial Government, subject to Government control, in respect of framing of 
regulations etc. regarding outbreak of epidemic diseases. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Finance (Annual ) Act , 1945 (V of 1945), 
(23-3-1945) :—To continue the operation of certain taxation Acts, and to provide 
for enhancement of entertainments duties under Central Provinces and Berar 
Entertainments Duty Act. 1936. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities {Amendment) Act, 1945 
(VI of 1945). (5-5-1945):—To amend section 25 of the principal Act with a view 
to remove ambiguity in the interpretation of the section. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Local Self-Government (Amendment) Act, 
1945 (VII of 1945), (5-5-1945) To amend section 45 of the principal Act with a 
view to remove ambiguity in the interpretation of the section. 

The Central Provinces Land Revenue (Second Amendment) Act , 1945 (VIII of 
1945). (29-6-1945)To provide for the appointment of additional Deputy Commissioners 
in districts to assist Deputy Commissioners in their work. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Courts ( Amendment ) Act f 1945 (IX of 1945) 
(27-8-1945) :—To amend the act to designate functionaries of Civil Courts as ’Civil 
Judges’ instead of ‘Subordinate Judges.' 

The Central Provinces and Berar Co-operative Societies Amendment and 
Liquidators ’ Orders Validation Act\ 1946 (AT of 1915) (8-9-1945). 

To validate contributory orders passed by liquidators of certain Co-operative 
Societies and to accelerate the rehabilitation of Co-operative Societies which are show¬ 
ing a promise of emerging from moribund condition. 

The Central Provinces Irrigation (Amendment) Act , 1945 (XI of 1945) 
(27-9-1945) To assess to water-rate compulsory lands commanded by State 
irrigation work in older to encourage maximum use of water in irrigated lands so 
as to provide for increased cultivation of food crops. 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust (Amendment) Act , 1945 (XII of 1945) 
(1-10-1945)To empower Provincial Government to prescribe qualifications for an 
assessor to be appointed under section 62 of the Act. 

The Central Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Act, 1946 (Iof 1946) 
(11-1-1946)To check illegal extraction and removal of minerals from mineB and 
quarries. 

The Berar Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Act , 1946 (II of 1946) (11-1-1946) 
—To check illegal extraction and removal of minerals from mines and quarries. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Finance ( Annual ) Act 1946 (III of 1946) 
(25-3-1946) To continue operation of certain taxation Acts. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Debt Conciliation (Amendment) Act, 1946 
(IV of 1946) (19-4-1946) To omit reference to the Deputy Commiseionero bo as 
to enable appropriate Revenue Officer to proceed with the recovery of defaulted 
instalments to provide for the distribution of the sale proceeds, lo extend the 
power to issue certificate of irrecoverability. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Religious Charitable -rusts ( Amendment ) 
Act , 1946 (V of 1946) (20-4-1946) To amend section 17 so as to make the Act 
supplementary to the two Central Acts viz„ The Religious Endowment Act, 1863 
and the Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Agriculturists Loans (Amendment) Act, 1946 
(VI of 1946) (20-4-1946) To provide in the Act for the recovery of the loan as 
a first charge ou the laud after land revenue and rent. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1946 (VII o/ 1946) 
(20-4-1946) :—To provide in the Act for the recovery of the loan as firBt charge of 
the lend after land revenue and rent. 

The Berar Patel and Patwaris Law ( Amendment) Act, 1946 (VIII 0 f 1949 ) 
(20-4-1946).—To prevent , Wataudar. from escaping f°«eit“re Ot Me tiuu, by 
death ov by absconding and thus evading conviction for acts committed in the 
discharge of his official duties. 

The Central Provinces and Berar payment of salaries ( Amendment) Act, 1946 


MINIS?*,, 
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(IX of 1946) (16-5-1946) To enhance the scales of salaries of Ministers, Speaker, 
Deputy Speaker and the members of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Government of the United Provinces 

Acts—1945 

The U. P. Municipalities ( Amendment) Act, 1945 , (15-1-1945) :—To place 
under suspension a member against whom an inquiry relating to abuse of his 

position as a member is pending in a court of law or under the orderB of the 

Provincial Government till final orders has been passed, and, etc. 

The U. P. District Boards (Amendment) Act , I94t (16-2-1945):—To place 
under suspension a member against whom an inquiry relating to the abuse of his 
position as a member iB pending to a court of a law or under the orders of the 

Provincial Government till final orders has been passed, and, etc. 

The U. P. Sugar Factories Control ( Amendment) Act , 1945. (12-4-194o) To 
empower the*Government to remit in whole or in part the cess on cane grown and 

^ Ur 27/c B ^7 *P. Provincialisation of Hospitals Act t 1945 . (14-4-1945) :—To improve 
the medical facilities in the province by relieving of the responsibility of an expen¬ 
diture on maintaining such hospitals by district boards, private trusts and Mumci- 

V * l ThTu*‘p Badrinath Sanitation and Improvement Act , 1945. (20-6-1945) To 
check the unregulated construction of buildings and to improve the sanitary condi- 

^°\h\ ^Cawnpore Urban Area Department Act # 1945 . (4-8-1946) To provide for 
the development and expansion of the urban area of Cawnpore 

The U. P. District Boards (Second Amendment) Act , 1945. (1-12-1945) .—10 
empower Government to declare the expenditure to be outside the district as an 

aPP 2’A» ri 0T. e p! 1 ArmiiSp t aW^ t (5 < econd^rnendment) Act, 1945 (^12-1946) :-To put 

the sanitary inspectors under the control of the chairman and the medical officers 
of health in the matter of appointment and dismissal in order to ensure proper 
sanUary »rr.ng = ts ^-MunicipaliUe^^ ^ M vist Regi t 

tion {Amendment) Act, 1 945. (4-12-1946) :-To enable the Superintendent of the 
nursing services to be a member of the U. P. Nurses and Midwives Council. 

The U. P. Roadside Land Control Act, 1945. (13-12-1945) To give control 
over areas adjacent to main roads in the U. P. except in cantonment areas. 

Acts—1946. 

The Lucknow University (Amendment) Act, 1946. (22-1-1946):—To enable 
those licentiates who possessed the preliminary Qualification of Intermediate in 
Science to take the degree of M. B. B. S. at the Agra and Lucknow Universities after 

^Th^Aara^niversi^iArnendmnt) Act, 1946 (22-1-1946) 1 To enable those lie- 
ontiatpa who possessed the preliminary qualification of Intermediate in Science to 
take the degree of M.B. B. S. at the Agra and Lucknow Universities after attending 

“ t Th7u r ^Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1946. (30-1-1946)To meet the difficulty 
nvnerience'd bv the Forest Department in securing the co-operation of Zammdars 
in P their scheme to create areas of new village plantations or the replantations of 

Act 2946 (1-2-1946) :-To remove 
the disabilities imposed on a debtor landlord by making a declaration by the Col- 
„here debts are liquidated by mutual compromise. 

The Ag?Z University ( Second Amendment) Act 1946. (6-3-l94ff) :-To provide 
.null renreeentation of tbe U. P. and uon-lT. P. colleges under the relevant sections. 
^ P Salaries (Amendment) Act i946, (SS-5-1946) :-!o revise 

the scales of salaries suitably as the cost of living has risen considerably since 

the The^U^^Legislature {Officers’ Salaries) (Amendment) Act, 191'l ! 2 . 3 ' B 'A 9 " W ) ~ 
To revise the scales of salaries suitably as the cost of living has risen coue.-erabty smeo 

^ ThTv^l^Legislatiee Chambers (Ministers' Emoluments) (Amendment) Act ,940), 
( 23 - 6 - 1916 ):—To revise the scales of salaries suitably as the cost of.hvmg has risen 
considerably since the existing Act was passed. 
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The L.P. District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1946 (24-5-1940) :—To provide for 
the postponement of the establishment of a district board in a newly created district 
and to provide for the holding of the first elections of the new Boards. 

Bills—1946 

TJ, P. Electricity {Temporary Powers at Control) Bill, (1946):—To provide for the 
continuance during a limited period of powers to control the production, supply and 
distribution of, and trade and commerce iu electricty. 

U, P . Cotton [Statistics) Bill , (1946) :—To facilitate the collection of statistics 
relating to raw cotton in U. P. 

U. P % Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill, (1946):—To regulate the hours 
of employment in shops and commercial establishments. 

U . P. Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill (1946):—To modify the relevant sections which 
made it possible for the landlords to secure the ejectment of a very large number 
of cultivators in contravention of the underlying intention of the Act. 

U. P. Forest Produce Bill , (1946):—To provide for the continuance during a 
limited period of powers to control the production, supply and distribution of, and 
commerce in (Forest produce). 

U, P. (Temporary) Control of rent and Eviction Bill :—To provide for the con¬ 
tinuance, during a limited period, of powers to control the letting and the rent of 
residential and non-reBidential accommodation and to prevent the eviction of tenant 
therefrom. 

U . P. Restoration oj lands and Houses Bill , (1946):—To provide for the resto¬ 
ration to certain persons of lands and houses which were sold in consequence of 
the political movement started in August, 1942, and for the reinstatement of certain 
tenants who were ejected from their holdings in consequence of such movement. 

The Gaon Hukumat Bill , (1946):—To establish and develop local self-government 
in the village communities of the U. P. 

The U . P. Town Areas (Amendment) Bill, 1946 :—To establish Town areas in 
all towns and villages of more than 2,000 inhabitants. 

U , P. Trade Dispute Bill , (1946)To provide for powers to avoid strikes and 
lock-outs and to settle trade disputes. 

U . P, Molasses (Control) Bill , 1946 :—To provide for the grading and the mar¬ 
keting of molasseB produced by sugar factories and for the control of the prices of 
molasses intended for use in distilleries or otherwise. 

The Government of Madras 
Acts—1944 to 1946 



The Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards (Second Amendment) Act, 
1944, (Madras Act XVIII of 1944). (31*10-1944) :—To confer on the Government 
power to direct that notifications under the M. D. M. and M. L. B. Acts instead of 
being published in the Gazette may be published in such other manner as may be 
specified by Government. 

The Madras District Municipalities (Second Amendment) Act , 1944 , (Madras 
Act XIX of 1944) (7*l2~l94i4) :—To remove the conflict between the Statutes of the 
Andhra University and the Provisions of the M. D. M. Act in regard to the appoint¬ 
ments to the teaching staff of every affiliated College. 

The Madras City Civil Court and Presidency Small Cause Courts ( Amendment ) 
Act 1945 (Madras Act I oj 1945). ( 18 - 1 - 1946 )To provide that m suits or other 
proceedings instituted in the High Court which in the opinion of the trying judge 
ought to have been instituted in the City Civil Court or the Court or > . m£ dl Causes, 
the successful cUfondant should be allowed costs at the maximum admissible under 
the Madras High Court Fees Rules for suits sot down for final disposal. 

The Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act 1945 (Madras Act ll of 194o) (I 8 -I- 45 ) 
:—To make it clcur that where a grant as an inam is expressed to be or. a named village 
the orea which forms the subject matter of the grant shall be deemed to be an estate 
although it did not include certain lands in the village of that Dame ,}#!!* “* Ve rI ' 
reedy been granted on service or other tenure or been re ervea ior communal 

yf * Madras Irrigation Cess (Amendment) Art, 1945. (jlfflrfra»4c*, J// of I9i5) 
(lo-H-1946) To make it clear that the woter-cess levied under . tb ®. I . 8 “, ot 8 t8 x 

on land but a lee levied for the water supplied or used for the j rr ’^* . .. ® n , . 

The Madras Irrigation Works (Repairs, Improvement and 
went) Act, 1915. (Madras Act IV of 1945) (9-3-46) :-To l t wb,e 

only for »o much of the cost ol the irrigation work conetruoted b. the Government on 
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his lands, which is proportionate to the extent of the lands, in his estate served by 

^ The Madras Entertainments Tax {Amendment) Act . 1045 (Madras Act V of1045) 
( 27 - 3 - 1945 ) To increase by fifty per cent the rates of entertainments tax leviable 
on payments exceeding two annas for admission to any entertainment. 

The Malnbar Tenancij (Amendment) Act 1045. (Madras Act VI of 1945 ) (4-4-1945) 

To provide that for such period as the Govt, may direct, paddy, cocoanuts, arecamits, 
and pepper payable as rent or michavarnm should be valued at the prices specified 
in the list of market prices laBt published by the Collector before the date of 

The Madras General Sales Tax (Amendment) Act 1945 (Madras Act VIIof 
1945) ( 25 - 4 - 1945 ) -'—To restore the exemption from the tnx in respect of bullion and 
RDecie which was provided for in the principal Act as it originally stood. 

F The Madras Electricity Duty ( Amendment) Act 1945 (Madras Act VII of 1945) 
(9-6-1945)To impose a duty also on the energy consumed by a licensee for purposes 
other than those connected with the construction, maintenance, and operation of the 

^^T/i^il/arfra^GerfeVoZ Sales Tax (Second Amendment Act f 1945). (Madras Act y 
IX of 1945) (11-6-1945) -To substitute annual rate ol tax for the monthly rates 
specified in section 3 (i) (ft) of the principal Act. 

1 The Madras Local Boards ( Amendment ) Act . 1945 (Madras Act X of 1945) 
(29-6-1945) ’•—To raise with effect from the 1st July 1945 the rate of land cesB 
from one anna and a half to two annas in the rupee of the annual rent value of 

Rl1 T^^ATadras Medical Registration (Amendment) Act , 1945 , (Madras Act Xl of 
1945 ( 29 - 6 - 1945 ) •—To empower the Govt., during the continuance of the war and 
a period of Bix months therafter, to extend the term of office of the members of 

the Madras Medical Council. , A . 

The Madras Prevention oj Couching Act. % 1945 (Madras Act XII of 1945) 
(19-6-1945) :—To penalise the performance of the operation of Couching by unquali- 

^ ^The Madras Prevention of Begging Act t 1945 (Madras Act XIII of 1945) 
(24-6-'45): —To provide for the prevention of begging in the munaHil, the Act 
sanctions the committal to a work-house, or special home of beggers aged 16 

The Madras State Land (Second Amendment) Act , 1945 (Madras Act XIV 
of 1945) (28-6-1945) To empower the Collector to execute, on the application of 
the patty concerned, the orders passed by a special Tribunal constituted under 
Section 185-A (2) of the principal Act. 

The Madras Electricity ( Validation oj Levy of Surcharges) Act , 1945. (Madras 
Act XV of 1945) (8-7-1945) To remove doubts raised in respect of certain orders 
of the Government under Buie 81 of the Defence of India Eule directing the levy 
of surcharge by certain electrical undertakings on the price of electrical energy 

BuppM by^hem.^ ^ Improvement Trust Act, 1945. (Madras Act XVI oj 1915.) 
no n us! -—To provide for the Improvement and expansion of the City of Madras 
and the constitution of an Improvement Trust therefore. , 

The Court-fc^s (Madras Amendment Act l94o) (Madras Act XVII of 1945). 
1 0.1945) —To amend Article 18 of Schedule II to the Court-fees Act, 1870 (ns 
hv Madras Aot V of 1922) as this was rendered Decenary by the 
repeal of the Second Schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure by the Arbitration 
Act, 1940. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amendment) Act 1945 (Madras Act XVIII of 
1 Q 45 \ m- 9 - 1945 )To authorise the increase m the levy of surcharge on the stamp 
Hnfv navnble in resnect of the instruments of sale, gift and mortgage with 
possession*” of immovable property situated within the limit, of the City of 

Madras 

iS.i : 'o’, fi&Si th * ~ 

required to maintain registers of births ana aeaths. 

The Madras District Municipalities end Local Boards (Amendment) Act . l94o 
Madras Act XX oj 1945.) (18-10-1945): lo authorise the levy of a enroberge on 
the stamp duty Payable in respect of the instruments of safe, g«‘ ™d mortgage 


MiN/sr^ 
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with possession of immovable property situated within the limits of a municipality 

° T }0 The h ™a%as Commercial Crops Markets ( Amendment) A c . t -*¥ 5 > B SlSTed iot 
(i. 11-45^ •— To provide that where a market committee is eBtaDnenea ior 

any notified commercial crop, no licence will be granted or.renewed to a perBon .n 
respect of any place for the purchase and sale of such crop, if it is situated within a 

as 6 CMJ h C™?te'(Amendment) Act 1945. (Madras Act XXJ7 of 194!}) 
4-12-19451:—To empower the High Court to receive appeals when the District Court 
in which they have ordinarily to be filed is closed during vacation. 

The Madras District Municipalities {Amendment) Act , 1945 {Madras aci 
ttyttt nf 1945) (5-12-1945)To empower the Government to require any 

municipal^ council to sanction one or more post of Asst. Municipal Electrical 

^^The Malabar Tenancy (Second Amendment) Act , 1945. {Madras Act, XXIV 
n4 1945') (5-12-1945) :—To make it clear that the eviction of a tenant under clause 
?L of Sections 14 and 20 ehould be allowed only if the landlord Deeds the holding 
for raisin" crops or other produce for his own maintenance or for that of any 
member o^f hie 1 family, tarwnrd or tavazhi having a proprietory interest m the 

holdir Q r i m { na i Tribes {Madras Amendment ) Act , 1945 {Madras Act XX V of 
1945) \ ^ 6 - 12 - 1945 ) To empower the Superintendent of Police also, ■object to i the 
control of the District Magistrate, to hold in abeyance a direction of the Govern- 

ment r7“ d< A &as°Pawnbrokers (Amendment) Act 1945 (Madras Act XXVI of 
1945) (18-12-1945) To restrict the scope of section 2 (5) (ti) of the Principal Act to 

BdVfl TAc 7adrH ^Sct^SlipTti^lAmendmenf) Act 1946 (Madras Act I oj 
lo 'n i S):—To enable the Commissioners of Madura Municipality to 
draw'ftom the 1st January, 1945 the war allowance sanctioned by the Secretary 

° £ 8t Tl'e Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1946 (Madras Act II 
, 1q4 fX (15-1-1946) : —To enable municipalities constituted after the 1st April 
1931, S’ get the benefit of compensation for loss of tolls or vehicle tax on 

m0t ®2tfSSw Legislative Assembly (Railway Employees Removal of disquali- 
firations) Act 1946, (Madras Act III of 1946). (28-l : 1946) :-lo remove the 
dUaualificalions of employees in State Railways in this Province, who. ho d an 
office of profit under the Crown in Iudia, for being chosen or and for being 

■~*K ^ r “* d ^' l (£L A S) W V me, (M»j r .Civcfim 

f2 o. 1-1946)To extend the scope of the definition of ‘Gaming , t °°,? v ® r 1 <.t. °[“ 8 
of wagering and to extend the definitions of “Common gaming-house and Instru- 

“"‘VS °t £2 

(27-2-1946) : -To provide that all had not been issued by the Govern- 

mcntSnder*Ssetio n 'VA.^h uld be deemed to have been dismissed on the date on 
which the new provision ?s£md Amendment) Act, 1946. (Madras 

The Madras the Government to frame rules prescrib- 

Act VI oj 1946) • ..H^hfi nerson or persons by whom, the annual value of 

&?iw“r.rUot'S'»“!j „,«1 for agrioultur,! pu.po.e., .b.U b. or 

”*% «SLirs» 


of 1946). (21-3-1946) 

imporiSt" roads in the Province “ l ' d ' to ‘ r ' n J[5° 0 “ tbfnew Depnrtme'nT 

r.f 191'') 16-3-1946) :-To transfer to the District'Educaw ^ ia recardto 
trp^euforcmnentSf comp^sory'^attendance'of^biidreri »n areas where compulsory 

(Ex-Service Men's Settlements) Act., 1946 (Madras 
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Act IX of 1946) (31-3-1946) To take power to acquire land for making grants 
or for the benefit of demobilised soldiers, sailors and airmen. 

The Madras Hindu Religious Endowments C Amendment ) Act , 1946. (Madras Act 
X of 1946) (26*3*46)To give effect to certain recommendations of a non-official com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose of suggesting improvements in the administration 
of Hindu Religious Endowments in this Province. 

The Madras Local Boards ( Amendment) Act, 1940. (Madras Act XI of 1946) 
(29-8-1946) •—To remove certain difficulties encountered in working the Act and to 
improve the administration of district boards in the light of past experience. 

Ike Madras Village Panchayats Act , 1946 (Madras Act XII of 1946). 
(27-3-1946);—To exclude Panchayats from the ambit of the Madras Local Boaids 
Act, nnd to frame a separata enactment aud place them in charge of District 

Collectors, . 

*The Madras Payment of Salaries and Removal of Disqualifications {Amend¬ 
ment) Act , 1946 ( Madras Act XIII of 1946), ( 10 - 6 - 1946 ) To increase the salari.s 
of the Mluistere, the Speaker, and Deputy Speaker, the President, and Deputy Pre¬ 
sident, the Parliamentary Secretaries and Members of the Legislature in view of 
the increase in the cost of living. 

The Government of Bombay 

Acls—1944—46 

The City of Bombay Municipal ( Post-War Reconstruction Fujid) Act , 1944 
(Bombay Act XIII of 1944) (7-11-1944)To provide for the creation of a special 
post-war reconstruction fund and to confer upon the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Bombay the power to apply Its ordinary revenue for the purpose of creat¬ 
ing such special fund intended to be used for expenditure at some indefinite future 
time, dependent upon the duration of hostilities. 1 . 

The Bombay Rent Restriction (Second Amendment) Act , 1944 [Bombay Act 
XVI of 1944) (24-11-1944) :—To penalise any landlord who receives directly or 
through an agent any tine, premium or other like sum in addition to rent in 
contravention of sub-Section (1) of Section 10 of the Bombay Rent Res no¬ 
tion Act, 1939. . . ~ / j j 

The Bombay Rents , Hotel Rates and Lodging House rates [Control] [Amendment) 
Act, 1944 [Bombay Act XV of 1944 (24-11-1944)To provide for penalties for breach 
of certain provisions of the Bombay Rente, Hostel Rates and Lodging Rates (Control) 

The Bombay Growth of Food crops [A?ncndmeut) Act, 1944 [Bombay Act 
XVI of 1944) (6-12-1941)To provide for adjustment of rents payable to the 
uuuerior holders by the inferior holders In the light of prices of scheduled food 
crops grown compulsorily on the tenant's holding and certain other factors and 

C£ r Cif ba?, (Building Works Restriction) Act, 1944 (Bombay Act 

reB “ly^ l BombatfIncrease™'fstamp^ties^wndment) Act, 1944 (Bombay Act 
y tv * Of i qa4\ i"-i 944 > --To reduce the rates of surcharge leviable under the 

*£4 Zip TlL*~n» A4> m.^.yAC XX 

f .ojfwfjSlUM)””-T o |«o»id»Hint pmo»< '■toe n.mei line ton onttred in 

KTnntbS S pSing 5» '*«£> re < ,'i ^ .lo'^ P, * W ’ li “ U ““ 

in tb B y,l i0 R V ° 0 ^ r8 B^ mb a*?/ V> "i (Amendment) Act, 194S ( Bombay Act I of 

i n i ._Tn rive relief to the Municipal Corporation of die City of 
1W5) (31-1-1945). Io give .. J con tribution to the improvement schemes 
Bombay by {edocing the muumiP ^ fr0 m April 1, 1946, on which date the 
account for a further period j ] 0 .j 2 ceases to operate. 

relief afforded by Bombay Act Avr or _ F _ 

«Th. fir.t an Acts were made by H.E. the Governor in exercise of the powers 

XIII of 1940, was passed by the Msdrcs h m ure. 
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_ The Bombay Village Panchayats ( Amendment ) Act , 1945 (Bombay Act II of 
1945) (8-3-1945):—(i) To provide for the revenue and police patcls being ex-officio 
members of village panchayats .—(ii) To provide for exemption from the levy of 
the tax by village panchayats of certain classes of buildings; and (iii) To pres¬ 
cribe the modes for the presentation of bills and writs of demand. 

The Bombay Land Improvement Schemes (Amendment) Act 1945 (Bombay Act 
VII afl945) (17-4-1945)-.—To simplify the procedure prescribed under the Principal 
Act by dispensing with formal notices, the detailed provisions of Sections 7 and 8 
and the preparation of records of rights liabilities under Section 13 of the 
Principal Act. 

The Bombay Agricultural Debtor's Relief (Amendment). Act , 1945. (Bombay 
Act VIII of 1945) (19-4-1945) :—To give effect to the recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government to inquire into the working of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Debtor’s Relief Act, 1939, with a view to ascertain the defects which obstruct 
the smooth working of the Act and the measures to be taken for remedying those 
defects and to suggest measures for simplifying the procedure of debt adjustment 
and to provide for a large scale and speedy composition of agricultural debts. 

The Mussulman Wakf (Bombay (Amendment) Act. 1945. (Bombay Act XV of 
1945) (7-6-1945)To provide that a Court should have jurisdiction to decide when 
the existences of a Wakf exists and whether it is a Wakf to which the Mussalmau 
Wakf Act in its application to the Province of Bombay applies. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures (Ameiidment) Act 1945. (Bombay Act XVI 
of 1945) (24-7-1945)To provide for the penalty for giving Bhort weight or 
measures in cases in which the amount of error to be tolerated has not been 
prescribed by Government under Section 46*A of the Principal Act. 

The Greater Bombay Latvs and the Bombay Highcourt (Declaration of Limits) 
Act , 1945, (Bombay XVII of 1945) (8-8-1945) :—To extend the limits of the City 
of Bombay by including therein some portion of the Bombay Suburban District. 

The Bombay Rents , Hotel Rates and Lodging House Rates (Control) (Amend¬ 
ment) Act , 1945, (Bombay Act X VIII of 1945) (23-8-1945):—To extend the 
provisions of Part II of the Bombay Rents, Hotel Rates and Lodging House Rates 
(Control) Act, 1944, to business premises in the Bombay Suburban District. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act , 1945. (Bombay Act XlX 
of 1945) (29-101945) To empower the Labour Officer to convene a meeting in the 
mill compounds and to require the employee to post announcement of such meeting 
at such places on the premises 8B he may order. 

The Land Acquisition (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1945. (Bombay Act XX 
of 1945). (30-10-1945) :—To secure that Land acquisition proceedings be completed 
as expeditiously as possible, and for this purpose to authorise the preliminary 
survey of lands likely to be needed for any public purpose and to empower officers 
to carry out such survey. 

The Bombay Primary Education and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1945. 
( Bombay Act XXI of 1945). (6-1-45) :—To raise the limits of the minimum and 
maximum rates at which the local fund cess on land revenue can be levied, and to 
make the payment of dearness allowance by local authorities to their staff compul¬ 
sory at the rates fixed by Government. _ „ „ 

Die Bombay Beggars Act , 1945. (Bombay Act XXIII of 1945) (1--2-1945):— 
To provide for the prevention of begging, for the detention, training and employ¬ 
ment of beggars and their dependents in Certified Institutions, and tor the custody, 
trial and punishment of beggar offenders in the Province of Bombay. 

The City of Bombay Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1946. (Bombay Act 1 0 f l9ti6 
(18-1-1946):—(1) To facilitate the preparation and revision of the Municipal elec¬ 
tions roll and the conduct ot elections by delimiting the existing electoral divisions of 
the City and to provide for the preparation of a Municipal r ?‘J.9 n *y once 

every four yearB, instead of every year as required before the passing oi this Act. 

(2) To make certain amendments relating to disqualifications for being a 
councillor, and 

(3) To provide for new electors, who became qualified in the period between 
.two general election roll upon claims being made. 

Tue Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief {Amendment) Act, 1946. (Bombay 
Act II of 1940) (L a-,wie)To give an option to. the credttorB to agree to such 
Healing down of the debts as to bring them within the scheme agreed to by the 
Land Mortgage Bank viz., the said Banks should take over the awards in all cases 
where the total amount of award is 50 per cent, or less of the value of the debtor’s 
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immovable property and the creditors should be compelled to receive payment from 
those Banks for this long term credit. 

The Bombay Rent Restriction and the Bombay Rents , Hotel Rate and Lodging 
House Rates {Control) ( Amendment) Act, 1946. (. Bombay Act IV of 1946) (14-2-1946) 
—To provide that a lessee, to whom the premises are rented on a lease for a period 
of one year or more, should be allowed to continue as tenant within the meaning 
both of Section 4 (4) of the Bombay Rent Restriction Act, 1939 and Section 4 (5) 
and Section 17 (6) of the Bombay Rents, Hotel Rates, and Lodging House Rates 
(Control) Act, 1943, and get protection from eviction provided for tenants in the 
two Acts mentioned above. 

The Bombay Sales Tax Act , 1946. (.Bombay Act V of 194 6) (28-2-1946) To 
levy a tax on the sale of goods or, more accurately, on the turnover of such sale. 

The Bombay Sales Motor Spirit Taxation Act, 1946. (Bombay Act VI of 1946) 
(6-3-1946)To provide for the levy of a tax on the sales of the motor spirit in the 
Province of Bombay. 

The Bombay District Municipal and Municipal Boroughs (Amendment) Act 
1946. Bombay Act VII of 1946) (12-3-1946) To provide that motor vehicles 
plying between the limits of two or more borough municipalities or Municipal Districts 
shall not escape wheel tax but shall be liable to it in one Municipal area only. 

The Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, 1946. (Bombay Act. IX of 1946) 
(26-3-1946)To provide that the imports of an electricty duty, enhanced stamp 
duty and Court-fees, and the Urban immovable property tax Bhould continue for 
another year and that the Urban immovable property tax should be extended to the 
Poona City and the Pooua Suburban Borough Municipalities and the Cantonments of 
Poona and Kirkee at the rates levied in the Municipal borough of Ahmedabad. 

The Bombay Legislature Members (Removal of Disqualifications) (Amendment) 
Act , 1940. (Bombay Act X of 1946) (23-J-1946)To repeal section 4 of the Act pro¬ 
viding that a persou should not be disqualified for election or continuance as a Mem¬ 
ber of either Chamber of the Bombay Legislature by reason only that he held or 
accepted any office in the service of the Crown in India certified by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay to be an office created for a purpose connected with «he proeecution 
of war. 

The Bombay Legislature Members 1 Salaries and Allowances (Amendment) Act, 
1946 (Bombay Act XIof 1946) (4-6*1946) :—To raise the salary and daily allowance 
of members of the Bombay Legislature. 

The Bombay Legislative Council (President and Deputy President 
and the Bombay Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Deputy Speaker) 
Salaries (Amendment) Act XII of 1946). (£-6-1946)-To raise the salary and mo¬ 
tor-car maintenance allowance of the President of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
the speaker of the Bombay Legislative Assembly and to raise the salary paid to the 
Deputy President of the Bombay Legislative Council and the Deputy Speaker of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Bombay Ministers' Salaries (Amendment) Act 1946 . (Bombay Act XIII 
of 1946) (15-6-1946) To raise the salary and motor-car allowance of the Ministers, 

The Bombay Town Planning ( Amendment ) Act 1946. (Bombay Act XIV of 
1946) (3-7-1946) To enable the Provincial Government to extend the period of 12 
monthB allowed to a local Authority to prepare and publish a draft scheme; to 
render the provisions regarding the issue of commendment certificates from doubt 
and to provide for claimB to compensation in the excepted areas referred to in sub¬ 
section (2) of Section 15 of the Principal Act being subject to the conditions of 
any agreements entered into between the owners and the local authorities. 

Bills—1946 

A Bill to amend the Kh°ti Settlement Act, ISSO (L. A. Bill ATo, V of 19±6) 
(15-7-1946)To secure to the Khots their legitimate rights and just privileges 
while at the same time safeguarding the tenants interests by bringing it in line with 
Sections 14 to 31 of the Bombay lenancy Act 

A Bill to re-enact the Bombay tenancy Amendment) Act, 1941, and to amend 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939 O-.i. Bill No. VII of 19m (19-7-1946): -To repeal 
and re-enact Sections 2 to 7 of the Bombay lenancy (Amendment) Act, 1041, to 
validate the gradual and piecemeal ftppncauon of the Act; to modify the relevant 
provisions of the Act, to shift on tne landlord the onus of proving that the tenant 
is not entitled to certain rights conferred on him by the Act nud to prescribe 
penalties for the failure of the landlord to discharge the liabilities imposed on him 
by the Act, 
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A Bill to amend tho Indian Electricity Act , 1910, in its application to the 
Province of Bombay ( L. A . Bill No. IX of 1946) (26-7-1946) To provide for the 
continuance of tho possession already obtained, pendiug the completion of the pur¬ 
chase of the undertaking by Government, 

The Bombay Cotton (Statistics) Bill ( L . A. Bill No . XI of 1946) (26-7-1946) 

To facilitate the collection of statistics of stockB of Indian raw cotton in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bombay. 

Bombay Prevention of the Hindu Bigamous Marriages Bill (L. A. Bill No. 
XII of 1946) (26-7-1946) :—To provide for the prevention of bigamous marrigages 
among Hindus. 


The Government of N. W. F. P r 

Acts—1946. 


o v l n c e 


The Punjab Tenancy (N.-W. F. P. Amendment) Act, Act I of 1946. (5-4.1946) 

To apply tho provisions of the Arbitration Act to cases pending in Revenue Courts 
in the N. W. F. Province. 

^ a ^ e8 °f Motor Spirit (Amendment) Act y 1946. (Act II of 
Punjab : —** av0l( * Bm uggling in the neighbouring Provinces of the 

2. To increase the revenues of the Province. 

The N.- W. F. P. Hazara Forest ( Amendment) Act III of 1946 (5-4-1946J 
lo empower the 0. C. Hazara, to set apart a portion of the waste land in an estate 
for the growth of grass, trees, etc., in cases of individual ownership. 

r£ e ' Control of Advertisements relating to medicines Act , 1946 

{Act IV of 1940). (0-4-1J46): lo establish control of the publication of advertise¬ 
ments relating to medicines. 

_ -F.P. Legislative Assembly Members' allowances (Amendment ) Act 

1J46 {Act V of 1946) (5-4-1946):—To provide for n compensatory ollowanco 
of Rs. 200 p. m. for members of the Legislative Assembly. 

The N.-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker's Salaries 
(Amendment) Act (No. VI of 1946) (5-4-1946) :-To raise the salary of the Deputy 
Speaker from Rs. 200 p. m. to Re. 400 p. m. 1 J 

VTT T /,a,n Unj ?r\ ZL Dis J rict ? 0a - rd ?‘ W ' F -. P '.Uhtendment) Act, 1946, (No. 
ril of 1946), (0-4-194G). To vest in the Provincial Government the powers of 
employment, transfer, promotion etc., of the staff serving in Veterinary, Educational 
and Medical Institutions of District Boards. J 

70 v fZct M “ nic< P a ! («*y. F, P. (Amendment) Bill , 1046 (Act VIII of 
) ^ f*° veBfc 10 J 16 , PfrbyiDdal Government the powers of employ- 

transfer and promotion of the personnel employed in veterinary, medical and 
educational institutions of the Municipal Committees. 

To regularize the Municipal elections. 



Disturbances in Calcutta 

Sequel to Agitation over I. N. A. Sentence 
First Day—Calcutta—11th. February 1946 

Disturbances broke out in Calcutta on the 11th February 1946, following 
I demonstrations organised to protest againt the sentence imposed on Captain Abdul 
Rashid of the Indian National Army. The police were reported to have opened 
'fire on three occasions to disperse crowds in different parts of Calcutta. 

, The police used tear gas to disperse a crowd m North Calcutta, which was 
hurling stones and brickbats at military lorries in Vivekananda Road area. 

Five military vehicles were set "on fire near the crossing of Central Avenue 
and Vivekananda Road. None of the drivers were injured. Another four mil it ary 
vehicles were similarly destroyed in front of the Manicktola Market near Upper 
Circular Koad. 

As the morning advanced, crowds on the roads and excitement increased and 
tram and bus services were suspended in many areas. 

Most shops in North and Central Calcutta were closed. In Bhowanipore, Jogu 
Babu’s Bazar, a crowd erected barricades on Russa Road with dustbins’ and other 
implements and held up passing vehicles, compelling passengers to get down. A police 
party which asked the crowd to disperse was stoned. Alter some time the police 
used tear gas but this also failed to disperse the crowd. The police then opened 
r fire. One person was killed and eight injured. 

An unconfirmed report stated that fire was opened from a military type 
of vehicle on a crowd near the crossing of Beadon btreet and Lhittaranjan 
Avenue. 

A military vehicle was set on fire near llazra Park in South Calcutta. Another 
military vehicle was burning near Jogu Babu’s Bazar. 

The police opened fire for the second time in South Calcutta, on the 12th 
February, when at about a quarter past two they dispersed a crowd in the Hazra 
\ Park area. Five persons were injured in the firing, two of them seriously. 

A military vehicle was burning here and a large crowd had gathered and was 
attempting to hold up passing conveyances. When the police tried to disperse it, 
they were met with brickbats and atones. The police then opened fire resulting in 
the above-mentioned casualties. About 15 policemen were injured in the morn¬ 
ing’s incidents in the Bhowanipore area. 

Student Demonstrators Dispersed 

Twenty-seven students were arrested today in two clashes with police 
during a demonstration protesting against the sentencing last week of Capt. Abdul 
Rashid, of the Indian National Army. Several persons *ustained minor 
injuries when struck by police lathis or missile thrown by the crowd. 

The students, both Hindus and Muslims, left their classes and gathered 
in Wellington Square for a meeting, where it was decided to March to Dalhousie 
Square in the downtown area. Police said the square is a restricted area. 

The students were passing the Lai Bazar Police Station in the downtown 
section when the police broke up the parade with a lathi charge. Thirteen persons 
were arrested. 

Later, the students made an attempt to reach the Square by another route 
proceeding south on Strand Road to Canning Street. Near Cfive Street, they 
were again intercepted by the police and the marches were dispersed by a lathi 
charge. Fourteen were arrested. 

A large crowd continued to gather in front of the police station early to-night 
but there were no reports of further disturbances. Truck-loads of Indian police 
officers in jeeps recently purchased by the Government from the United States Army 
and radio patrol cars cruised around the city. 

In an address at the meeting in Wellington Square Mr. H. 8. Sulirawardy, 
Secretary, Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary Board, and former Minister of 
Bengal, deprecated the lathi charge and arrests made by the police. He expressed 
satisfaction at the sight of Congress and Muslim League flags flying side 
by side. 

When the school and college students struck classes* they, converged on 
Wellington Square, carrying both Congress and League flags and shouting slogans 
of both political parties, 
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. Military Lorries set on fire 

Following the afternoon’s incidents in Dalhousie Square area, many shops in 
Burrabazar and North Calcutta were closed and vehicular traffic, including 
trams and buses, came to a standstill on some roads. 

In the evening two military lorries were set on fire at the crossing of Harrison 
Road and Chittaranjan Avenue. 

r Jwo more military lorries w'ere set on fire on Chittaranjan Avenue later and 
there were thus four of them burning within a total distance of half a mile 

A procession which started from College Square in the evening marched 
through College Street, Bow Bazar Street, Sealdah and Harrison Road, carrying 
Congress and Muslim League flags and shouting slogans urging Hindu-Muslim 
unity and destruction of British Imperialism. It held up tramcars, buses and 
other conveyances and asked people to dismount and go on foot. Shops were asked 
to close and to observe a hartal on the next day. 

Firing of four or five rounds from a military type vehicle was reported by eye¬ 
witnesses to have occurred at about 9 in night on Chittaranjan Avenue, near Coloo- 
tola Street. It was not known whether any persons were injured in this. 

Three persons with bullet injuries were treated at one of the hospitals. The 
injury of one of them was serious. 

By 10 at night, crowds had mostly dispersed, but military trucks were still 
burning, about half a dozen of them having been set on fire in different parts of 
North Calcutta. 

Estimates of injured in the day’s incidents varied from half a dozen to scores. 

Tear Gas used—12 Feb. 


Reports of yesterday’s incidents in the City were splashed in the morning’s 
Calcutta Press. Firing by the police was stated to have occurred but till earlv this 
morning no authoritative confirmation was available. 

The Statesman reported that the police opened fire on mobs on three occasions 
, at night in different parts of Calcutta. Tear Gas was also used for the first time in 
many years and lathi charges were made. Over thirty persons were injured, ten 
receiving gunshot wounds. The condition of four injured persons lying in the 
Medical College Hospital was reported to be serious. Some forty arrests were made 
said the paper, ’ 

The Statesman added that a large mob attacked the Bowbazar Police Station 
Converging on the Central Avenue from different laneB and bylanes, a crowd said 
to be one thousand strong, approached the thana building, shouting slogans and 
throwing brickbats. Tbe Officer-in-charge and the few policemen left at the thana 
went upstairs and fired on the attackers. 

On Chittaranjan Avenue, the police and the Fire Brigade who tried to put out 
a blaze were attacked with stones and other missiles according to The Statesman, 
Tear gas was used but this failing to have effect the police opened the firo 
after which the crowd dispersed. The police also opened fire to disperse a menac¬ 
ing crowd in the front of a cinema theatre nearby. 

Student Secretary’s Statement 

The General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, Mr. A, 
S. Bhattacharjee , in a statement, says that several scores of young men have 
been arrested and wounded in the incident near Dalhousie Square this 
afternoon. He stated that when the processionists arrrived at Clive Street approach to 
Dalhousie Square they were faced oy a cordon of police. An Indian Police Officer 
asked them whether they were ready to go peacefully. He (General Secretary) replied 
on b« half of the demonstrators that they would maintain absolute peace but they 
must be allowed logo. He next addressed the students and on his request they 
all squatted down. He Bpoke for ten minutes and a member of the Muslim 
Students’ League got up to speak. But before he started an Indian police officer 
shouted : 'Either you go back or we smash.’ Then smash came with lathis and batons, 
said Mr. Bhattacharjee. A contingent of not less than 200 policemen, Gurkhas, 
ants and policeman was let loose on the processionists who were still squatting 
peacefully* 1 v.act ligutos were not known, nut the indiscriminate assault cost 
the student community at least several scores in arrested and wounded, many of 
them being school students of very young age. 

CITY OUT OF BOUNDS FOR U. S, TROOPS 

Calcutta was placed temporarily out of bounds for U. S. Troops owing to 
the disturbed situation of the city, It W a» learnt that a few American Military lorries 
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were damaged in last evening's incidents but correct figures were not yet available. 
Three Military personnel were slightly injured. 

MUSLIM SHOPS CLOSED IN DELHI 

As a mark of protest against the sentence passed on Captain Abdul Rashid 
of I. N. A., all Muslim shops in the city were closed on 11th Feb. 

In spite of a ban, a procession was taken out in the city, home 2,000 Muslims 
carrying League flags, marched towards the Assembly Chamber and held a demon¬ 
stration in front of the Assembly for about half an year. 

At Parliament Street, the processionists were alleged to have man-handled a 
party of British soldiers and three British civilians in front of the All-India 
Radio were reported to have^been knocked’down from their cycles and pelted with 
stones. Several military lorries were also stopped by the processionists. 

Punjab Muslim League’s Resolution—11 Feb. 

The Punjab Provincial Muslim League, in a telegram to Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
Commander-in-Chief, demanded the immediate release of Capt. Abdul Rashid 
of the Indian National Army. The League characterised the sentence of seven 
years passed against him as “wholly unjust”. 

Bombay Muslims Observe Hartal—12 Feb. 

Bombay Muslims observed a hartal to-day as a mark of protest against 
the sentence of seven years’ imprisonment passed on Captain Abdul Rashid of the 
Indian National Army and to urge his release. 

Second Day—Calcutta—12th. February 1946 

Mile long Procession 

A mile-long procession in which over a lakh uf people—Hindus and Muslims, 
Congressmen, Leaguers, Communists, students and women—joined, paraded through 
the Dalhousie Square area this afternoon as a mark of protest against the sentence 
passed on Captain Abdul Rashid of the I. N. A. The processionists carried Congress, 

! League, Communist and Khaksar flags and shouted slogans demanding the release 
of Captain Rashid and other I. N. A. prisoners and urging Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Starting from Wellington Square after a mammoth public meeting held there 
to condemn yesterday’s police lathi charges and firing, the procession was led by 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, ex-Minister, Bengal and Mr. Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
of Khadi Pratisthan, the two leaders moving arm-in-arm under Congress and 
League flags tied together and held aloft by volunteers. 

Emerging from Wellington Square, it passed through Ganesh Chandra Avenue 
and Mission Row extension and finally went round Dalhousie Square, where simi¬ 
lar processions organised under the joint auspices of the Congress ami League had 
been disallowed and dispersed twice by lathi charge yesterday afternoon on the 
ground that the area was a prohibited one. The processionists were peaceful and 
orderly and there was no incident till it passed Dalhousie Square. 

An incident occurred when the procession was passing along Bowbazar Street. 
It is stated a police lorry was coming from the opposite direction, presumably 
on its way to the headquarters. It was caught in the traffic jam caused by the 
procession and there was a stampede. A number of people from the crowd surro¬ 
unded the lorry, some of them trying to snatch away lathis which the constables 
were carrying. At this stage, tear gas was used. Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Das 
Gupta, who were at the head of the procession, and were not aware of what was 
happening in the rear, retraced their steps after the incident and succeeded in 
restoring order among the excited crowd. The procession then resumed its march 
to the city street. 

Interviewed by an Associated Press representative while he was leading the 
procession in Dalhousie Square, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said that after seeing the 
demonstration, Government should realise the intensity of feeling that existed 
regarding Captain Abdul Rashid’s release. The agitation was not confined to a 
handful of students. The entire Hindu and Muslim public had joined it. 

Mr. Suhrawardy added that this was a warning that once the Muslim public 
was roused, it would need all the force of Government to restrain it. It took 
what it demanded. “The reason for our success is the sincerity of purpose behind 
all this agitation and if all the parties concerned could combine together on one 
common platform with the same sincerity, the problem of India would be solved. 
I hope that a sincere attempt will be made now in this atmosphere fo> mutual 
co-operation and understanding each other s point of view and * evolve something 
which may be acceptable to both the Congress and the League/’ 
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•'Let it not be misunderstood that we are against the individual Britisher, 
continued Mr. Suhrawardy. “I have heard to-day some people speaking of revenge. 
This spirit is entirely wrong. We shall eradicate British imperialism root aa d 
branch, but we take no revenge. Our movement is founded on moral principles. 

Five United States military vehicles were set on fire last night in the distur¬ 
bances. A United States Officer First Lieutenant Horate J. Gabart, 
who was proceeding to his headquarters along Chittaranjan Avenue, was attacked 
by a mob and sustained a fractured arm. He was rescued by the United States mili¬ 
tary police. „ 

v City Life Paralysed 

City life in some places appeared to be paralysed, said an Associated Press of 
' India representative, who motored round the disturbed area about mid-day to-day. 
Most of the disturbances were reported from Chittaranjan Avenue area, the biggest 
thoroughfare in North Calcutta running from the northern extremity to Esplanade. 
On this road not a single wheeled vehicle was being allowed to pass without some 
sort of interference. While several motor trucks had already been set on fire, 
many private cars, hackney carriages, rickshaws and even bicycles were being stopped. 
The occupants were being persuaded by students and young men to get down and 
walk to their destination. In many places the broad thoroughfare was entirely 
blocked from one footpath to another by dustbins and debris of broken battle 
walls, which had been placed to bold up any passing vehicle 

Instances of burning of lorries and police firing also occurred in South 
Calcutta. 

Police Open Fire Again 

The police opened fire again in front of the Hazra Park at about 3 p. m, 
jus after the first firing there, when demonstrators attacked a party of policemen 
. with br : ckbats. Three persons were injured as a result of firing and removed to 
hospital. This was the third firing resorted to by police in South Calcutta, and the 
fourth bo far to-day in the city as a whole. . 

At about 2 p. m. the police dispersed a large crowd at the crossing of Bow 
Bazar Street and Central Avenue by firing tear gas cartridges, following the burning 

of several military trucks. . . . , . T 

Among the policemen injured in to-day s disturbances m Bhowampur area, 
were the Deputy Commissioner of police, Mr. S. Doha, and Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Police, Mr. E. N. Gupta. „ . . _ . 

The Police had to open fire thrice between 4 and 6-30 in the evening at Espla- 
nade Junction, where stray demonstrators were alleged to have stoned police vans 
and molested passersby, including women, dragging them out of their motor cars, 
and created disturbances. Several persons were reported to have been injured as a 
result of these firings but their number was not Known. 

Attacks on Passers-by 

There were also incidents of stray assaults on passersby, and the police in Dal- 
housie Square Area after the procession had passed off. In one case a number of 
demonstrators were stated to have snatched away turbans of some police constables 
and made a bonfire of them. They also attacked and severely assaulted a l oirkha 
officer in uniform at the crossing of the old Court House Street ana DalhouBie 

^ Some European businessmen passing along the old Court House ^U ce t faced a 
shower of brickbats thrown by some demonstrators, resulting in aari^ge to their 
motor cars. No one was, however, injured. Following these incidents t area was 
being patrolled by armoured cars. , , . j; ofnT wi • 

A procession, composed mainly of Gurkhas paraded the . ln 

South Calcutta late in the after-noon to-day. The processionist rr ymg 

Congrc 88 and League flags side by side and included a number ox v 

Tram Depot Set on Fire 

The Kalighat Tram Depot waB set on fire to-night and nine trams were burnt 
down. A tower wagon was also destroyed in the fire, and the root oi me depot 
was brought down. The fire was subsequently brought under contr l y e engine 

fire calls in connection with 


The cash room of the depot was raided and burnt. 

The Calcutta fire brigade received about 80 
the disturbances since they broke out yesterday. , . A rftilwav h .. 

The Kalighat Post OftK-e was damaged in a fire to*niKbt. 
office at the junction of Mazzarfa Road and Russa Road tu h leutta 
broken into and looted by miscreants. 


was 
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it was reported that mobs had put up bamboo barricades at one or two places 
in South Calcutta. 

A lorry belonging to the Khadi Pratisian at Sodepore (where Mahatma Gandhi 
stayed during his recent Bengal visit) was attacked and set on fire by rowdy ele¬ 
ments this evening on Ashutosh Mookherjee Road, South Calcutta. 

The lorry was fitted with microphones and loud-speaker equipment lent by 
the Muslim League and was flying both the Muslim League and Congress flags. It 
was carrying a number of volunteers who had come to restore order in the distur¬ 
bed areas and to persuade the people to go home. Several volunteers received 
injuries and the microphone and loud-speaker were destroyed. These volunteers 
had toured North Calcutta in the same lorry earlier on a similar mission. They 
then proceeded to South Calcutta where the incident occurred. 

Shops Damaged in Chowringhee 

Chowringhee, one of the main shopping and amusement centres of the city, 
suffered heavily in the disturbance. An Associated Tress representative who toured 
the area found that glass show -windows of the majority of shops and restaur¬ 
ants had been smashed. Broken glass were lying scattered all over the pavement. 

Park Street which is a high class business and residential locality, also 
suffered damage. Doors and windows were broken. Many firms in this 
. * * * ' In 


area a 
dition, 


their own men 


were 

to guard their 


damaged premises. 


ad- 


with 

also 

and 


British troops were patrolling the street. 

Restaurants, cinemas and theatres in Chowringhee remained closed. 

Metro Cinema, a landmark of Chowringhee, presented a sorry picture 
all its glass broken. 

Several European establishments and flats in the Park Street area were 
raided by hooligans. In some cases, curtains and furniture were removed 
set fire on the road. ^ , 

Half-a-dozen flats tenanted by Anglo-Indians in Creek Row were attacked 
by a mob but Indian residents of the area intervened and persuaded the crowd 
to disperse. 

Leaders of different political parties were seen patrolling the disturbed areas 
and pacifying the crowds till late in the night. The situation about midnight was 
quiet, the* affected areas being lulled into silence with armed pickets watching over 
them. 

Peace squads, formed of Muslim Leaguers, Communists and Congressmen, 
were on some occasions challenged by the military, but later let off and allowed to 
contact people of the affected area. 

Governor’s Appeal 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Mr. R. G. Casey, announced to-night 
that he had asked the Army to come to the assistance of civil power so that order 
might be restored in Calcutta as quick as possible. FI is Excellency waB broad¬ 
casting from the Calcutta Station of the All-India Radio. He Baid: 

“l regret to have to tell you that Calcutta is again in a state of 
disturbance. Arising out of political procession held yesterday afternoon, the 
situation has degenerated and has rapidly developed into an attempt at mob rule 
in several important parts of Calcutta. Within a very short time from the holding 
of the procession, unruly elements started looting shops and setting fire to 
buildings and transport. A number of motor lorries have been burnt—both army 
vehicles and lorries containing the people’s food. Peaceful citizens are being 
molested in many parts of Calcutta. . . . . , 

“It is impossible to believe that any of the principal political parties arc 
supporting the present state of affairs. The mob are trying to take charge and 
they are not going to be allowed to take charge. 

“The situation is such that I have asked the Army to come to the 
assistance of the civil power in order that order may be restored in Calcutta as 

quick^as^possibK^ ^ y OU at this early etage so that the public of Calcutta may 
be aware of the steps that are being taken. Peaceful citizens should keep to their 
houses. The police and Army will not interfere with any peaceful cidzens in any 
wav whatsoever—but they will take all necessary steps against malefactors and triose 
who Tehise to obey their orders. Keep off the streets and keep out of trouble. Both 
the Army and the police will use the greatest possible restraint-provided they are not 
interfered with. If the troops are impeded in their efforts to restore order and to 
open up the roads to normal traffic, they will use their weapon-:. 
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“You will remember that in the course of the last disturbances in late 
November, I was extremely reluctant to ask for the assistance of the Army. I am 
equally reluctant now—I believe that Army assistance is essential in the public 
interest and in these circumstances, I have not hesitated to invoke their aid. This 
mob violence must be ended and ended speedily.*’ 

“The lesson to be learnt—for the second time within a few months—is that 
political processions, however well-intentioned, prove nothing. They inevitably lead 
to public disturbance and casualties. I hope very much that this second costly 
experience will have its lesson for those responsible for the demonstrations in 
November and now.” 


Armoured Cars Patrol Streets 

Following the Governor’s announcement armoured cars equipped with power- 
! ful headlights were patrolling the whole of Chowringhee. Many other parts of the 
city were also being patrolled by armoured cars. 

About half a dozen military vehicles were seen burning in South Calcutta 
area late this evening. Road barricades, erected with felled trees and dustbins 
could not been removed in some places. Looting of some shops were also report¬ 
ed from South Calcutta. 


Congress President’s call to citizens 

Regretting the incidents that were taking place in Calcutta for the last two days 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, appealed to all the citizens to 
try their best to stop the spread of hooliganism in the city. 

Maulana Azad, who returned from Shillong in the afternoon in a statement issued 
to the Associated Press of India, said : 

“On my arrival here at 2 p.m. from Shillong, I was extremely shocked to hear 
of the incidents taking place in Calcutta for the last two days. 1 am making an x 
enquiry and probably be able to give a detailed statement shortly. But it is obvious 
from the reports that the bad characters of the city are inflaming the sentiments 
of young men and utilising the situation for their nefarious ends. I would appeal 
to all the citizens to try to stop the spread of hooliganism. Those who are engag¬ 
ed in holding up the traffic, damaging military vans and other wanton acts are 
doing a great disservice to the best interests of the country. It is the duty of 
every Congress worker of the city to stand for the preservation of peace 
and order. 

League Leader’s Advice 

Qazi Mahomed Isa Khan, Member, Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, in a statement on the disturbances in Calcutta and elsewhere 
Baid: 

“It iB the inherent right of a citizen under a civilised government to express 
his dissatisfaction with and protest against any action of the Government of the 
day by lawful means, but at this stage I would earnestly appeal to all, and 
especially to Mussalmans, not to resort to direct action and wait till such time 
as their national organisation, the All-India Muslim League, takes a decision in the 
matter. At the. same time, I must warn the Government not to resort to methods 
which would incite the people to violate the law. Let the Government adopt a 
saner attitude in the matter.” 


British Press Feature Reports—London— Feb. 13 
The riots in India formed the front-page “splash” story to-day in Britain’s 
three most widely circulated national newspapers, which between them boast 
moat of the adult population among their readers. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express carried a six-column head-lim “Troops 
called out to quell mob rule”, “Calcutta crowds fire buildings.” The Conservative 
Daily Mail adopted almost the same layout, while the official Labour organ, the 
Daily Herald gave seven columns—one show of the entire front page—to its head¬ 
line “Martial Jaw in Bengal”. 


^ , , Demonstration in Bombay— 12 Feb. 

Trams and Buses were stoned in the Jacob Circle? Madanpura ana loras 
Road areas this morning as a result of which all traffic remained suspended. As 
police parties moved about in these areas, there was slight improve men t towards 
midday and vehicular traffic was resumed. Tram and bus traffic, was however, 
completely suspended in Muslim localities. . , 

Six mills remained closed to-day, as the operatives refused to go to work. The 
working of seven other m\h& we re affected as Muslim workers joined the hartal. 
All the Muslim schools remained closed to-day. 
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A procession organised by the Captain Rashid Protest Committee to demon¬ 
strate against the sentence passed, on Capt. Rashid by the Court Martial 
was taken out in the afternoon. 

The police arrested six persons in the morning for throwing stones in the 
Jacob Circle area. One person was arrested. There was something also at 
Crawford Market. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Caffin, who was moving in taxi in 
plain clothes, was stopped between Jackeria Musjid and Crawford Market and 
asked to get down. He had to divert his route. In the Mahomeduli Road traffic 
of all kinds, tram and civilian vehicles, were completely absent. Throughout the 
city no victoria was plying to-day as the drivers, mostly Muslims, joined 
in the hartal. 

Bombay city and suburbs had no meat to-day following the decision of the 
butchers of Bandra Slaughter House to observe hartal to-day. The Crawford 
Market and other fruit and vegetable Markets remained closed. Workers of textile 
mills and two factories abstained from work. 

Elaborate police arrangements were made an armed police parties were 
posted at important centres. 

Students’ Rally in Lahore—12 Feb. 

Students of local schools and colleges absented themselves from classes to-day 
in order to attend a students’ rally organised in Gopal Bagh by the Lahore 
Students’ Congress to demand the release of detenus, political prisoners and I.N.A, 
men. 

The rally, which was presided over by Mr. Abdul Aziz, President of the 
Punjab Students’ Congress, passed a resolution protesting against the police firing 
on students in Calcutta and Bombay, urging the release of Messrs. Jai Prakash 
Narain, Ram Monohar Lohia, Achut Patwardhan, Sardul Singh Caveeshar and 
other political prisoners and 1. N. A. men and demanded the lifting of the ban on 
the Congress Socialist Party and Forward Bloc. 

By another resolution the rally urged tbe release forthwith of Captain Abdul 
Rashid of I. N.A, 

Arrests in Delhi—12 Feb. 

Dr. Abdul Ghani Qureshi, a member of the Delhi Provincial Muslim League 
Committee and three others were arrested by the police for holding a public meeting 
yesterday as a protest against Capt. Abdul Rashid’s conviction. 

About 30 Muslims were arrested by the police, including Mr. Amin 
Hashimi, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Muslim League and office-bearers of 
the various wards in the city. Some Communists were also reported to have 
been arrested. 

Arrests at Allahabad—12 Feb. 

Further reports of damage done to four or five military lorries snd 
one motor cycle in connection with the demonstrations and hartal held to-day 
in the city were received. „ , , 

It was also reported that about four policemen were manhandled during 
the course of the day by some demonstrators and a book from a policeman waB 
snatched and burnt. ^ # 

An order under section 144. Cr. P. C. prohibiting assembly for taking out 
of procession of more than five persons within the municipal limits without 
previous sanction of the District Magistrate was promulgated by the District 
Magistate to-day. 

Reports of damage done to three area rationing officers in the city by some 
persons while the city was observing hartal to-day were received. Stone were 
thrown at the central town rationing office. 

Third Day— Calcutta—13th February—1946 

Governor CallB Army to help 

A check-up with the hospitals this morning gave the casualties as 
of incidents in the city till the early hours to-day as 15 dead and about 

treated and sent home. - .. 

The police opened fire about Id times, ,, 

The total casualties as a result of the two days disturbances thus add up to 
17 dead and about 200 injured. . - . , . 

Formations of the military began operating in the city at eight last night, 
following the Governor’s announcement that the Army had been called in to assist 


a result 
70 were 


misT/ty 
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the civil power. They patrolled the city along with the armed police all night and 
this was oeing continued this morning. 

The city’s tram and buses which suspended service about 11 yesterday mor¬ 
ning could not be resumed. Except for private cars and lorry loads of military and 
armed police patrolling the city Central Calcutta was without traffic. Few taxis were 
seen on the streets but rickshaws were plying. 

There was a new alertness among the police patrols to-day. They were equipped 
either with lathis or with rifles and each lorry load was under the command of an 
Anglo-Indian or Indian officer. A couple of police had their rifles ready and some 
of the lorries had been equipped with w'eird-soimding horns not very different in 
sound from the wail of the air raid alert. 

The Commander of the United States base Bection headquarters, Brigadier 
General Wilson, in an announcement, said that the policy of the American troops will 
be to stay out of the Indian incidents completely. He added that all American 
vehicles and personnel were being withdrawn from the streets including military 
police cars. 

District Magistrate Assaulted 

The District Magistrate of 24-Parganas. Mr. M. M. Stuart, was roughly hand¬ 
led by a crowd yesterday at Alipore, in the Calcutta area. His car was set on fire. 

Among other incidents last night was an attack on a police sergeant who was 
waylaid in Chittaranjan Avenue. He was taken into a narrow lane, assaulted and 
stripped of his clothes, and his revolver was stolen. 

About 20 military vehicles were set on fire yesterday by mobs which held them 
up by means of road blocks. Nine trams were burnt down when the Kalighat Tram 
Depot was set on fire. The roof of the Depot was also brought down. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Mr. R. G. Casey, announced last 
night that he had asked the army to come to the assistance of the civil power in 
order that order might be restored in Calcutta as quickly as possible. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, also issued an appeal to 
all citizens to try to stop the spread of hooliganism. Similar appeals were also 
issued by Mr. If. S. Suhrawardy, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. 
Burendxa’Mohan Ghosh, President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

The first case of firing in Calcutta to-day occurred at about 7-30 a. m. This 
was in Jogu Babu Bazar, in the southern half of the city, which was one of the worst 
affected areas yesterday. 

It was learnt that the incident occurred when a mob collected there this mor¬ 
ning to build up again the road barricade which had been cleared up yesterday to 
hold up traffic. 

Armed pickets patrolling the area dispersed the crowd with firing. 

The situation in North Calcutta remained peaceful. Armed police and military 
were patrolling different localities. The civil traffic police were practically withdrawn 
from the streets all over Calcutta since nightfall yesterday. 

A no t office at Manshatola in the dock workers’ area of Kidderporo was 
Bet on nre in the early hours of this morning but the flames were put out 
soon. Thr University post office in the Colootola area, in North Calcutta, was 
- also Bet on fire. Here three fire engines fought the flames and brought them 
under control. These incidents brought the number of post offices attacked since 
yesterday to three. The mob that forced its way into the Kalabagan post office 
yesterday looted and burnt letters, parcels and other postal articles. 


Military Open Fire on Crowd 

The military opened fire the first time since they were called in last night 
when they dispersed a mob in the Wellington Square area this morning. About 
half a dozen rounds were fired. . . , . 7 

Reports were current of firing in a couple of other localities but these lacked 

confirmation. . . , 

Between six this morning and one in the afternoon w injured were ad- 
mited to the Medical College Hospital, The majority of these sustained either 
gunshot injuries or were tear-gas cases. f .. , 

Tear gas was used this morning to disperse a crowd in front ot the Kalighat 
1 tram depot which was the scene of a disastrous fire last- night. , . 

At about 11 a 'Police and military opened fire on ® rowdy mob m 
front of Girish Park on ( InUara, j ;Ul Avenue as a result of wbiei eleve persona 

• were injured and removed to the Medical College Hospital. n . , p , , . 

The police also opened fire at a crossing near the UpP cr Circular Ko..d, but 
the number of casualties could not be known. 



MiNisr^ 
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i Tlie Kaligkat post office, tram depot and the Jogu Babu Bazar area in South 
Calcutta remained under military guard. Stationary military pickets were posted 
• in the area and moving parties were also patrolling. 

In North Calcutta there was little traffic on the main roads which werefreqen- 
tly patrolled by the military and armed police lorries. There were, however, knots 
of people in lanes and streets who came out as soon as patrols have passed, to run 
back to safety at the approach of other contingents of military or police. 

Shops in most areas were closed but many market were functioning. 

Post Offices Closed 


Post offices in a number of areas remained closed to-day following the attack on 
three of them last night. Those which were functioning were under strong guard. 

Firing occurred at half-a-dozen places. There was an incident at Mamcktola. 
Mobs engaged in cutting tramways’ overhead wires here played a game of hide and 
seek with military patrols, melting away when the parols approached them and 
re-forming when the Army vans left the place. Brickbats were also thrown at the 
Military. This continued for some time, and then the military used tear gas with¬ 
out effect. Firing was next resorted to, resulting income casualties. 

Between 2 p. m. and 6 p. m. firing was reported to have occurred thrice in the 
Jogu Babu Bazar area, the centre of much trouble in South Calcutta. One person 
was injured and removed to hospital. 

The working of the Calcutta Telephone system was seriously affected 
! to-day by the disturbances. Only about 50 of ‘ the force of 500 girl operators, 
mostly Anglo-Indian, .turned up for work to-day. The rest had not been able to 
come owing to the disturbed state of the city, it was stated that some had been 
held up by mob and roughly handled. 

Fire Opened on Mill Workers 


[ Four persons were killed and 14 others injured when the police opened fire 
on a crowd of mill hands at Kankinara (24-Parganas) about 22 miles from Calcutta 
in the afternoon. 

Several hundred mill hands, who had abstained from attending their mills 
to-day as a protest against police firing in Calcutta, proceeded m a body to the 
Kankinara railway station and held up the 99 &antipur Local train by standing on 
the railway track, at about 11 in the morning. About 2-30 p.m. an attempt.was made 
to start the train with the help of the police, but the crowd again Blocked the 
passage. The police then opened fire, as a result of which four persons were killed 
and 14 others injured. Nine of the injured were removed to Chinsurah 
Hospital and five to the Barrackpore Hospital. 

After the firing the demonstrators raided the railway station and Bet fire to a 
{ part of the station building and two railway bogies standing oil the platform. 

Due to the disturbances, no down train on the main line had been able to 
reach Sealdak after midday, and all the up trains were being diverted via Naihati. 

It was learnt that mill workers who raided Kankinara Railway station to-day 
burnt down the rakes of three trains. There were several carriages in each rake. 

The station building was also burnt down. 

All the three trains were held up on the truck. The passengers got off $ie 
carriages and then the men set fire to the rakes. One of them were the 9 up and 
the 73 up. 

In the afternoon disturbances at the Kankinara railway station spread to ad- 
1 joining areas till towards sun-down there was another expression of fury at 
Naihati, an important junction station on the Bengal-Assam Railway, 20 miles from 
Calcutta. Here a big crowd of mill hands raided the station yard and were stated to 
have done some damage to the carriages of a train in the station. There were no 
casualties. The six-mile stretch of railway line between Kankinara and Naihati 
stations with the mill areas on either side was under military partol. 

Church Set on Fire 

t The Tkoburn Methodist Church in Dharamtola Street, one of the busiest areas 
' in Calcutta, was set on fire by a mob. 

The fire brigade, which arm ed with three engines to fight the flames, was 
attacked by the mob with brickbats, ihe brigade went biu*k to the lire station 
and returned to the scene of fire with necessary military and police support. 

The fire was then extinguished in about an hour’s time. The altar, the 
wooden staircase and some religious cooks were damaged. 
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OBSTRUCTION ON TRAINS 

While no serious incident was reported from the disturbed area ou 
the E. 1..Rail way, the obstruction to trains continued all through the day. When¬ 
ever trains arrived crowds shouting slogans assembled on the track blocking their 
passage. Some trains, it was reported, were allowed to pass only after flying 
Congress or Muslim League flags on their engines. 


Mr. Sarat Bose Urges Withdrawal of Armrd Forces—14th Feb. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement issued to-night, emphatically stated that 
if the military had not been posted in Calcutta, the city would have quickly ret¬ 
urned to normal. He asked for the withdrawal of armed forces and advised the 
Governor to invoke the aid of leaders of public opinion. 

“Before deciding to invoke the aid of the Military, the Governor did not con¬ 
sider it lit, or necessary, to ask for the advice of leaders of political opinion,” said 
Mr. Bose. ‘ Even the President of the Indian National Congress who arrived in 
this city yesterday afternoon, was ignored by him. Almost all prominent leaders 
of the Bengal Congress organisation are in Calcutta, but their advice was not sought.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Bose says that the local authorities have since this morning 
prevented him and others, including the President of tbe Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, from making enquiries over the telephone about tbe situation in 
the different parts of the city. 


Treatment of Nepalese— Azad’s Appeal 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, issued the following 
statement on the l3th. Feb, 

“I am grieved to learu that some people are harbouring feelings of ill-will aga¬ 
inst the civilian Nepalis who reside in various parts of the city. They think that 
the actions of the Gurkha Military should be avenged on all the Nepalese. If it is 
true, it is very regrettable. I would appeal to all the citizens not to give way to 
such evil feelings, and they should try to bring it home to others also. The Gurkhas 
employed in the Army have no grudge against Indians. When they carry out 
orders* of their officers, they do so because they have been trained to follow the 
military discipline as a soldier, and they have no capacity to understand anything 
further.* It would be criminal to hold all the Nepalis responsible for it and to 
avenge on them. 

University Examinations Postponed 

Owing to the disturbed state of the city, the Calcutta University examinations, 
vvhich were to commence on the 14th. Feb. was postponed for the Calcutta and 
Bhowanipore centres. 

The meeting of the Calcutta Corporation announced for the 13th. Feb. could 
not be held for want of quorum. 


Delhi Tramway Workers* Strike—13th Feb. 

The tramway workers of the Delhi Electric Supply and Traction Company 
struck work at o p. m, to-day as a token protest against the conviction of Captain 
Abdur Rashid and the arreBt of Muslim League and Communist workers, including 
the President of the Tramway Workers* Union, Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan. 

The Muslim League and Communist workers, numbering 37, arreBted yester¬ 
day were produced before Mr. F. D. H. Teal, Additional District Magistrate, Delhi 
and remanded for further investigation. All of them were refused bail. 

The students of tbe Anglo-Arabic College and other Muslim schools, who were 
on strike and who intended to go in a procession, were dissuaded by Messrs Quazi 
Mohammed Isa and Sheikh Abdul Salam, who advised them to express their senti¬ 
ments in an orderly manner and in accordance with the instruction of their leaders. 

Official quarters denied that the Muslim League processionists on Monday man¬ 
handled or molested British soldiers and civilians in front of Broadcasting House, 
or sopped military lorries. 

Madras Students* Demonstration—14th Feb. 

To protest against the action of the Calcutta police, (students th «J® riou * 

' colleges in the City went this morning, at about,10, to the Fyeon Park, Presidency 
Coliege, and held a mectinj Ihe gathering included a number of 
fr m the Presidency end the Medical Colleges. It was joined later by the students 
of the Muhammadan College. . , a 

The muring which was presided over by Mr. C. Veeraraghavan, demanded the 
unconditional release of Captain Rashid, and also other political prisoners. A re»o° 
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4ti^ion condemning the action of the Calcutta police, and congratulating the people 
of Calcutta on their “militant stand against imperialism” wqh adopted. 

Before the meeting began, the students of the Muhammadan College, led by 
Mr. Mehkari stated that they would not shout the slogan “Jai Hind” unless the 
others consented to their slogan “Pakistan Zindabad.” There was some confusion, 
and Mr. M. B. Sreenivasan addressing the gathering, said that they 
had not assembled under any party flag but had come there in the capacity of stu¬ 
dents to protest against the detention of Captain Rashid. He said that being the 
first time when Hindu and Muslim students had assembled on a common platform, 
they should not mar the occasion by any controversy over slogans. He appealed to 
them to adopt both the slogans or to follow the common slogan “Release I. N. A. 
prison ers.” 

Mr. Belvaraj pointed out that Captain Rashid, for whose release they were cla¬ 
mouring, was a member of the I. N. A., whose slogan was “Jai Hind.” Hence he req¬ 
uested the Muslim students not to protest against “Jai Hind.” 

The students finally resolved to adopt the slogan “Down with police repression” 
and “Release I. N. A,” The students then went in procession with placards with 
fche’.words “Release all I. N. A. prisoners” and carrying Congress aud Muslim League 
flags to the People’s Park. 

At the People’s Park, a meeting was held at which Mr. Mahomed Raza Khan 
presided. Resolutions were passed demanding the unconditional release of Captain 
Rashid and the other I. N. A. prisoners. The meeting also condemned the police 
firing in Calcutta and the use of handcuffs on those who were arrested ae Delhi. 
A number of Btudents spoke on the “united front” put up by students of the various 
organisations and denominations for urging the release of the I. N. A. prisoners. 
The unity that had been forged on that occasion, they said, should be an eye-ope¬ 
ner to the powers-that-be not to put aside lightly the sentiments of the people on 
things that vitally concerned them. The meeting then dispersed peacefully. 

Btudents of the Madras Pachaiyoppa’s College held a meeting on the*13th. Feb. 
inside the College compoud and adopted resolutions protesting against the shooting 
and lathi charge on demonstrators in Calcutta who wanted to show their resentment 
against the action of the Government in convicting Captain Rashid. A number of 
students stayed away from the classes for the day. 

Resolutions protesting sgaiust the police firing in Calcutta and demanding the 
release of Captain Rashid of .he 1. N. A. were passed at a meeting of the Btudents 
of the Engineering College, Guindy, held last evening. 


Question in Commons—13th. Feb. 

Earl Winterton (Conservative) in a question about the riots in Calcutta iu the 
Commons to-day, asked, “Is it not clear that the sole reason for these riots was 
the sentence imposed, some think life senience, upon a former member of the In¬ 
dian Army who betrayed bis million loyal comrades and was an associate of mur¬ 
derers and torturers in the Japanese army ?” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, Under-Secretary for India, said that the disturbances 
reached a pitch yesterday evening at which it was impossible to restore and maintain 
order with available civil resources. The Governor accordingly authorised the im¬ 
portation of strong military forces. 

He would make a fuller statement when he had received a further report. 
Appeal to Mr. Attlee 


The assertion that the Calcutta shootings might be a signal for a revolution 
throughout India contained in a telegram sent to-day to the British Prime Mini¬ 
ster Mr. Clement R. Attlee by Mr. Mohammed Abbas Ali, President of the All-In¬ 
dia Muslim League, London Branch, 

“Please stop further bloodshed in India”, the telegram said. Delay in action 
may lead to a terrible revolution from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The British 
Government will have to pay the penalty for every drop of innocent Indian blood 
that is shed. Justice demands immediate release of Captain Rashid and redress of 
Muslim grievances”. . 

In reply to a question by a United Press of America correspondent whether 
the Governor of Bengal, Mr. R. G. Casey, had the Secretary of State for India’s 
consent to order military action on Calcutta a demonstrators, an India OfKce spo¬ 
kesman to-day said that tbs “Governor, being the man on the spot, is responsible 
for auy action taken.” 


MINIS 
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Gpfioial Warning to the Public—13th. Feb. 

The Government prohibited holding of public meetings and processions 
in the city by an order issued under Section 144, Cr. P. C., unii re . 8t0r “ t p 0U t ^ 
normal conditions. A Press note issued by the Government of Bengal gave the 

f0ll0 ”Although D the° situation in some parts of the city has improved somewhat 

nets of lawlessness still continue at many points. The principal form which these 
acts of violence are taking is the obstruction of the public road? and interference 
with° traffic thereon. The continuance of this kind of mob violence can not be 
tolerated and it has become immediately necessary to take active measures to stop 
it! Every peaceful citizen must be protected and must he free to go about his 
lawful business without interference, lhe public road must be made safe and free 
for use by every one to go about his ordinary business in the normal way. 

“Onvernment have accordingly decided to issue this general warning to all 
concerned that anv pprson obstructing or barricading a public road or interfering with 
the free use of any public road for lawful purposes will be liable to be fired upon by 
the poHce or military. Instructions to this effect are being issued to the police and 
to the military authorities and will come into operation immediately. The public are 
warned to keep awayfrom the vicinity of road blocks or obstructions on any area 
in which traffic on the streets is being violently interfered with unruly crowds. 

••All peaceful citizens are exhorted to do all that is possible to persuade 
persons engaged in these unlawful activities to desist at once. , f 

P “Government have also declared that in view of the fact that free and safe 

movement for all on the public roads has not yet been re-eBtablished, processions 
and assemblies for whatever purpose must for the time being be prohibited. Orders 
tn this effect are being issued and will come into force at onoe. All persons 
to tms enect are £ and aTe requested to assist the authorities to restore 

frTeTnd^full us^cf the public thoroughfares for all lawful purposes as rapidly as 
tree ana iu" use 01 .. 1 been d onQ , the normal right to hold procession and 

meetings wTll be S^restored and'the prohibition will bo cancelled. 

Fourth Day— Calcutta—14th February 1946 

Improvement in Situation 

Gslcutta was quiet this morning, Traffic in the city however, remained 
Lamutta was 4 patrolhng the city. Enquiries at different 

BU ?£ 6 J ^ Sted tCt the situation remained quiet. The totnl casualty list 

in the disturbancep. since they began on Monday stood to-day at 33 killed and over 
orjQ j n 5 U rcd The later did not include injuries to the police, nor those not reported 
athospitals. No serious incidents were reported in the morning and nocasu.ltW 

I/ctkss * "«E£ 'stsjs 

detained in Calcutta temporarily for treatment. 11 . tn rmed did not open 

Military police who were accompanying the convoy, tnoug 

the fire. None of the trucks were damaged. have been injured since 

So far 32 enlisted men and six officers were siaieu iu 

the disturbance started in Calcutta. ot inspection of the greater part 

The Governor Mr. R. G. Casey m®" 6 * .. W! { 9 ae companied by Mr. R, 

of the city of Calcutta this morning. His Excellency was a f 

E. A. Ray, Commissioner of Police. w „ 

Peace Squads at work and communists were 
Peace squads of Congressmen, Muslim ^ 0 lea der interviewed after a 
at work ir the disturbed areas. A- prominent Deagtw 1 tion ml ght b er fc “ 
midnight tour of the city expressed the view that tne suu & ueuer 

on the next day. ft 

Fifth Day—Calcutta—15th February 1 a *° 

One person admitted to hospital earlier in the »ee^ W c 8 icntta to 43“ S No'“cases 
the disturbances died to-day. raising the total ®e«thB i ed in connec y on „j tb y, e 
of lojuries were admt.'.ed to-day, so that the number 1 injuries during the 

disturbances remained at 238. m addition, cases of ®‘ n0 K 

diBt "& n £ bSSE&S; Railway trains were held up for some time to-day, also 
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a largo crowd squatting on the track, as was the case yesterday. It was, however, 
persuaded to disperse. 

On the Bengnl-Assam Railway line to Budge Budge, a crowd gathered at Abra, 
IB miles from Calcutta, and train service to Budge Budge was therefore suspended. 

The number of deaths in incidents outside Calcutta, Naihati, Kanbinara, 
Bally and Dum Dum during the four days ending 14th was 9. This was in addition to 
the Calcutta deathroll of 43. No incidents were reported from these areas 
to-day* 

Students’ Demonstration in Dacca—14th. Feb. 

College and school studentB in the city—both Hindus and Muslims—came out 
of their classes again to-day as a protest against the police firing in Calcutta and 
marched in procesBious from different localities to the Victoria Park, where a meeting 
was held under Congress, Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha and Red flags. 
Many shops in the city also remained closed. 

Delay in Informing Commons—London, Feb. 15. 

A complaint that it was only to-day that the Government was able to give the 
House of Commons details about the Calcutta riots whereas a PreBS statement had 
appeared on Tuesday, was made in the House of Commons to-day by Earl Winter* 
ton (Conservative). 

The Government of India should be informed of the need for earliest informa¬ 
tion in view of the fact that the serious disturbances obviously affected the safety 
and welfare of both British and European nationals, he said 

The Under-Secretary for India, who had given the casualty figures and other 
details already published, said that he would look into the suggestion but in fairness 
to both the Government of India and the India Office, he would say that situation 
reports had been sent from time to time but he had been unable to give a full report 
because of the changing situation. 

Casualty Figures 

The Associated Press of America add e d: 

Thirty-eight persons died and 527 civilians and 82 policemen wore injured in 
Calcutta this week, Mr. Arthur Hennerson. Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
India, told the House of Commons to-day. Military casualties included Oae officer 
wounded seriously and four others injured. 

Announcing an “increasing improvement in the situation,” Mr. Henderson said, 
no outbreaks were reported on Thursday night. Troops continued to patrol the city, 
but standing pickets were withdrawn. 

Fifth Day—Calcutta—16th February 1946 

Military Pickets Withdrawn 

Calcutta was almost normal to-day, following the disturbances earlier in the 
week. Tram service resumed and all other transport services in the city were 
functioning. Military pickets stationed at various points were withdrawn last night 
in view of the improved conditions. Military and police patrols, however, continued. 
To-day’s race meeting waB held and shops opened. There was an explosion of a 
largo cracker near Shampukur Police Station last night. No one was injured. 

Govt. Explain Policy—New Delhi—15th February 

The reasons why it was decided to commute the life sentence passed on Captain 
Shah Nawaz and the other two accused in the first I. N. A. case and award e 
sentence of seven years* R. I. in Captain Abdul Rashid’s case were Bet out in a 
communique issued to-day. # A „ _ , . , ^ 

“The Government is within its rights”, it declared, in condoning offences 
against the State, but it cannot, without undermining the very basis of social moraiity. 
condone acts flagrantly abhorrent to civilised conduct. 

The following iB the text of the Communique : 

“The Government of India’s policy regarding the trial and punishment of 
members of the I. N. A. was clearly laid down ll * ? Press Communique issued on 
November, 30, 1945. The relevant portions or this Communique ere reproduced 
below » 

“There is evidence, however, that of those men, a small number have committed 
acts of gross brutality, resulting in some cases in death upon their fcilow-country¬ 
men, who were prisoners of war or members of the I. N. A. Grimes of this nature 
are abhorrent to ail civilised people and it would be wrong for the Government to 
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refraiu from bringing to trial men against whom there is privia facie evidence that 
they have committed such offences. 

M In reviewing any sentences which may be passed by Courts Martial, whether 
in the present or any future trials, the competent authorities will have regard to 
the extent to which the acts offend against the canonB of civilised behaviour.” 

“This limits the penal liability of the accused to two charges : (A) 'Acts of grosB 
brutality* (B) 'Acts offending against the canons of civilised behaviour 1 . 

'Gross brutality' and civilised behaviour are not technical legal terms and are 
not capable, therefore, of exact legal definition. They are, however, plain and 
unambiguous enough aB a statement of policy, and it is inconceivable that any 
serious doubt Bhould exiBt regarding their import or intention. The scale of punish¬ 
ment recognised by law for major categories of crime is more or less identical in 
all civilised lands. Wanton cruelty and physical torture are not sanctioned by any 
legal code in any part of the civilised world. 

In reviewing the sentences passed in the first and second completed court- 
martial trials of the I. N. A. therefore the Reviewing Authority was called upon to 
decide whether, quite apart from other legal considerations, the offences alleged to 
have been committed by tho accused did or did not constitute (a) acts of gross 
brutality and (b) acts offending against the canons of civilised behaviour. 

In the firBt trial, Captain Shah Nawaz was found guilty of abetment of murder. 
The other two accused are found guilty of waging war against the King but were 
acquitted of the charges of murder and abetment of murder. 

Capt. Rashid's Case 


"In the second trial, Captain Abdul Rashid wnB found guilty of five charges. 
Two among them pertained to acts of gross brutality against Indian prisoners of 
war. In one case, he himself beat a P. O. W. and on two successive days caused 
him to be tied above ground-level to the trunk of n tree and left there until he lost 
consciousness. In the other ho himself beat a P. 0. W. with a stick and then 
caused him to be cruelly beaten and kicked by two other men in his presence. 

“Shah Nawaz was alleged to have passed harsh sentences on the deserters from 
his illegally constituted force. It was not contended that he had personally 
participated in inflicting torture or pain on any of his fellow countrymen. It was 
also not contended that the punishments sanctioned by him were in excesB of those 
which a legally constituted force might have imposed for similar offence technically 
amounted to murder but it obviously did not constitute either 'gross brutality* or 
uncivilised conduct.’ 


"Equally obviously the two offences proved against Abdul Rashid did constitute 
both |gros» brutality’ and acts offending against 'civilized behaviour’ even though 
technically they amouuted to no more than ‘grievous hurt*. It waB accordingly, 
decided to commute the life sentences in the first case and in the second case 
award a sentence of Beven years’ rigorous imprisonment. Any other decision would 
have been inconsistent with the considered Government policy already made 
public. 

“ihere i§ no doubt that in the eyes of the law, murder or abetment of murder 
Is n more seriouB offence than grievous hurt irrespective of the brutality or the 
uncivilised character of either act. It is also truo that in the eyes of the law 
waging war against the King is as serious an offence as either murder or grievoiiB 
hurt. Adherence to the letter of the law, therefore, would have resulted in whole¬ 
sale punishment of the entire I.N.A, This had been taken into account when 
Government decided that in view of the very exceptional circumstances of the caBo 
punhhmeut or clemency in these trials should not be governed by the provisions of 
the icgal code but by the diotates of the universally accepted code of humane and 
civilized conduct, 

The Government iB within its rights in condoning offences against tho State 
but it cannot, without undermining the very basis of social morality, condone acts 
flagrantly abhorrent to any civilized country. 

< ohri-bbs President’s Statement—Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

In a statement on the Calcutta disturbances Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Congress President, says that tho Government must bear a large share of respon- 
aihility for whatever haw happened. At the same time, students and young men 
must net with a greater etnae of responsibility if they of 0 f n , 8erve the cause of 
Indian freedom, perhaps the worst incidont of all in tl *e disturbances Waa the 
attack on the Methodist Church i„ Dharamtolla Street, he adds. Maulana Azad 
visited the Church yesterday and requested the Minieter, the Kev. Atkinson, that he 
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lihoulcl place before the next meeting of the Church Committee his (Mauiana Azad’s) 
proposal that the damage must bo made good by contributions raised by citizens of 
Calcutta. “This would, in my opinion, serve as a proof that in the India of the 
future, the places of worship of every community would be sacred to members, of 
every other community. I am directing the local Congress committees to raise the 
necessary funds and to get in touch with the Methodist Church Society” adds the 
President. 

The following is the text of the Congress President’s statement 

♦‘I have refrained from any comment on the regrettable incidents of the last 
fow days while passions ran high and my words might be torn out of their context 
to contribute to the excitement. Now, however, the city is returning to normal, and 
I feel it my duty to place my viewB clearly before the public, 

“The first th'ng I want to state is that the Government muBt bear a large 
share of responsibility for whatever has happened. The attempt to reserve some 
parts of the city as a special and sacrosanct area of the bureaucracy is indefensible, 
and the citizens of Calcutta are not prepared to tolerate it any more. If the pro¬ 
cessionists had been a[lowed to go through Dalhousie Square, nothing would have 
happened beyond the shouting of a few slogans. The blocking of the procession, on 
the other hand, led to the loss of 47 lives, injury to many hundreds, destruction 
and damage of property and creation of uncontrolled bitterness and hatred. The 
futility of Government policy was proved once in November last when the police 
attempted to block a procession from Dalhousie Square, and it has been proved 
tragically once again in the incidents of the last few days. 

«I left for Shillong on the seventh instant. I am told that the Communists 
were trying to stage a demonstration over the release of Captain Rashid of the 
I.N.A. from the ninth and a section of Muslim students who owe allegiance to the 
Muslim League joined forces with them, With the help of the Communist Party 
they took out a demonstration on Monday in support of the demand for the release 
of Captain Rashid. Obstruction to this procession near Dalhousie Square led to the 
tragic developments. 

“On my return from Shillong on Tuesday, I found that the situatien had 
already assumed seriouB proportions, but from reports from responsible leaders, I 
was led to believe that things were beginning to settle down and would perhaps 
have quietened down by Wednesday night, but for the intervention of the military. 
This added provocation led to further excitement, and Wednesday and Thursday 
saw some of the wildest and most regrettable exhibition of mob fury. I am con¬ 
vinced that if the Government had contacted responsible leaders of public opinion 
and acted in concert with them, the situation could have been brought under 


control. 


‘•At the same time, I must point out that the students and young men must 
act with a greater sense of responsibility if they are to serve the caute of Indian 
freedom. Our struggle for Independence has reached a slate when sporadic and 
isolated action of individuals ana groups served as a hindrance rather than help. 
Those who are soldiers of freedom they must obey their leaders. For an army in 
which everyone issues commands ceases to be an army and becomes a rabble. 
Those Muslim students who owe allegiance to the League should have taken 
direction from the Provincial League Committee and its responsible leaders 
instead of confronting them with an accomplished fact. I am sure that if they 
would have approached the League leadership, they would have weigned the pros 
and cons on each decision. Had they decided to call a hartal, they would have 
taken steps to see that the League behaved in a controlled and disciplined manner. 

•*T nnrWptflOri that the President of the B. P. 0. was approached for calling 
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of all was the attack on the Methodist Church in Dharamtalla Street, I do not 
know who were responsible for this attack, but it must be clear to nil who have the 
welfare of India at heart that we cannot tolerate an attack on the places of worship 
of any community however small. 

*‘I have had continuous fever since my return from Shillong, but even then 1 
could not refrain from going to the Methodist Church yesterday and seeing for myself 
the ravages of the miscreants. The Rev. Atkinson, the Minister, was kind enough to 
show me‘.round and I requested him that he should place before the next meeting 
of the Church Committee my proposal that the damage must be made good by the 
contributions raised by the citizens of Calcutta. This would in my opinion serve as 
a proof that in India of the future, the places of worship of every community would 
be sacred to members of other communities ” 

Ban on Processions in Calcutta 
Government's Defence of order—Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Arising from certain comments in the Press and the platform following the 
Calcutta disturbances, the Government of Bengal explained in a Press Note 
on the 17th. February why in the Dalhousie Square and certain areas adjacent to it, no 
public assembly or procession was allowed without the permission of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police. 

It will be recalled that on the “Abdul Rashid Day” on the 11th instant, cer¬ 
tain processions in the Dalhouie Square area were dispersed by the police and that 
after-wards disturbances Bpread over the city. 

Tho Government narrate the history of this prohibition order and state that it 
was not a war-time measure but has in fact been in force since 1936 and was in 
1937 endorsed and continued by the Council of Ministers. Its object is to provide 
a reason blc precaution againBt possible obstruction, annoyance or interference with 
ihc conduct of public or private business in a locality in which the Legislative 
Buddie r Government House, the Hfgh Court, the principal Calcutta offices of the 
Central "and Provincial Governments and numerous important business houses are 
situated. Under the order, no public assembly or procession is allowed in this area 
unless the written permission of the Commissioner of Police iB obtained in advance. 

The PresB note says that under the Calcutta Police Act, the Commissioner of 
Police is empowered, if he considers it necessary or the public assemblies and proces¬ 
sions in any specified area for a period not exceeding seven days, and for longer 
periods with the sanction of the Government. This power waB exercised by him to 
prohibit demonstration in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie Square for limited periods 
on many occasions in the past. In 1936, circumstances or se, which made it neces¬ 
sary for the Government to authorise the Commissioner of Police, without any 
limit of time, to ban the holding, except with his previous permission obtained in 
writing, of public assemblies and processions in Dalhousie Square area and also in 
three other areas in the city. _ . 

The question was reviewed by the Council of Ministers in August, lJd/, and 
it was their decision that special powers were not called for in respect or otner areas 
bounded by Strand Road on the south, Canning Street on the west, Badna Bazar 
Street, Bentick Street and part of Cbowringhee Road on the north, and Gchterlony 
lioad, Lrrreuee Road end Auckland Rond on the east required epee a treatment. 
Accordingly, the power to prohibit, without limit of time, the bolding of public 
assemblies and processions in this area alone, except with £ 18 P e * m >BBion 

obtained in writing, was left in tho hands of tho Commissioner of Police. A revised 
order was issued and this now forms part of the statutory rules w rein force 
for the regulation of traffic in the streets and public places in Calcutta and its 
suburbs. 

Hartal in Dacca— 16th. pbb# 

A hartal was observed here to-day upto midday os o Cal¬ 
cutta firings, fchops and markets were closed and vehicular tra - 0 topped. 

The local Gymkhana races had to be abandoned. 





Bombay Naval Ratings on Strike 

Demand for better Conditions 



First Day—Bombay—19th February 1946 

About 3,000 strikers from sloops, mine-sweepers and shore establishments of the 
Royal Indian Navy in the Bombay Harbour demonstrated widely and sometimes 
violently for two hours on the 19th February 1946 causing utter confusion and 
complete hold-up of traffic at Flora Fountain, one of the busiest centres of Bombay. 
Some British officers and men of the fighting services were attacked. Three British 
servicemen, four police officers und two constables received injuries as a result of the 
demonstration. Complete calm was restored by about 1 p.m. 

According to strikers, the men of H.M.I.S. Talwar who started the agitation 
against the quality of food supplied to the men and ill-treatment, had secured the 
sympathy and support of nearly 20,000 men representing the entire Royal Indian 
Navy personnel. 

As soon as the news of the strike by the ratings of the Talwar were known, 
ratings from five other shore establishments were reported to have joined the strike. 
The establishments affected were H.M.I.S. Feroz, H.M.I.S. Akbar, H.M.I.S. Machli- 
mar and signal station, dockyard. These units had a total strength of about five 
thousand. 

One of the strikers of H.M.I.S. Tawlar said this evening that a number of 
ratings working in other ships had either been arrested or aBked to report. One steward 
of H.M.I.S. Nasik hod been put under close arrest. Four men of H.M.I.S. Kalavati 
had been asked to report on a charge of mutiny. A signal rating of H.M.I.S. Oudh 
was asked to report while the whole company of H.M.I.S. Neelam numbering 
about 60 were detained. 

Some of the naval lorries which went round the City asking the strikers to 
observe discipline and non-violence bore the letters INN (Indian National Navy) 
The CoDgresB tricolour flag waB also seen fiying on the bonnet of some of the 
lorries. 

The Associated Press of India representative who toured the harbour area this 
evening found almost all the ships of R.I.N, numbering about 24 practically unmann¬ 
ed. The Congress tricolour flag was seen fluttering on the bows of H.M.I.S Lahore 
and Motor Minesweeper 151. 

A spokesman of the working committee of the strikers told the representative 
that the strikers were waiting for a response from Rear Admiral Rattray in regard 
to their complaints. 

He added that the strikers had been assured of wholesome food from to-morrow. 

! If they were satisfied with the quality of the food, they would take food in the 
meBB. The strikers, he added, would, however, continue tili all their other demands 
had been met. He said that the strikers did not want to mix up their demands for 
better service conditions with politics. 

Incident at Flora Fountain 

A straggling procession of some hundreds of R. I. N. ratings on strike, mtny 
armed with'hockey sticks and axes paraded through the main streets of Bombay 
this morning. At around 9-30 a.m. they took charge of the Flora Fountain area 
which is Bombay's main traffic centre. Office workers in buses were forced to 
dismount, cars were stopped and a barricade of iron drums which were being used 
in connection wiih road repairs work, was placed across the street. Some British 
soldiers in uniform were chased and belaboured with canes and sticks. What appeared 
to be naval lorries in the hands of the strikers carried some of the processionists. 
These lorries were driven without regard to traffic directions by inexpert drivers up 
and down both sideB of the streets. 

Mob law prevailed for about nO minutes along Hornby Road from Victoria 
Terminus to Flora Fountain. Trams ana traffic were held up, shops were quickly 
closed and the occasional British soldier on the sidewalk was 'chased by groups of 
strikers ns the soldiers ran for shelter, in some cnees, however, the ratings them¬ 
selves intervened to protect the soldiers. A rating from the Punjab stood with arms 
outstretched holding off his co-strikers from a British soldier who lay prone on the 
ground where he had been struck down, Une soldier was taken oil to hospital with 
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two severe head wounds and the strikers followed another into a well-known provi¬ 
sion store near Flora Fountain end in the chase they broke some of the plate gloss 

Outside the Priuce of WaleB Museum, patrol cans were seized from lorries, 

emptied on the tram lines and set ablaze. Foreign moil vans standing outside the 

British baBe post office were emptied, the sacks opened and the foreign mail strewn 
across the street. 

During the incidents at the Flora Fountain this morning an American nag 
was taken down and burnt on the Hornby Road. Among those assaulted by the 
ratings in Flora Fountain was a police officer, Superintendent Hewson, who was 
admitted to the St. George’s Hospital, with a head wound. Batches of ratings in 
R.I.N. lorries were moving about the city flying the tricolour, Muslim League 

and Communiat flags. . _ _ , , . , . 

Some European establishments m the Fort area were found closed shortly alter 

the trouble at the Flora Fountain. Four police officials were injured and admitted 
into St. George’s Hospital this morning as a result of attacks near Flora Fountain 

^ ^^ieorders continued till night fall in the Bombay dock area when crowds of R.I.N. 
ratings on Btrike gathered opposite the main gateB of Alexandra Dock near Ballara 
Pier. Stones were thrown at all cars entering the docks and Borne care were damag¬ 
ed. City police who intervened were assaulted. At 1 a.m. there was still an air ok 
unquiet throughout the dock area. 

Second Day—Bombay—20th February, 1946 

There was recrudescence of trouble in Bombay to-day in connection with the 
ntrikp of Naval ratings of the Royal Navy. 

Churchgate station was the scene of trouble to-day. About quarter past ten 
hundreds of naval ratings from Vereoa and other naval establishments in the suburbs 
of Bombay arrived by local trains at Churchgate station. In fifteen minutes nearly 
2000 Arsons belonging to the R. I.N. assembled in front of the Churchgate station 
carrying 8 Congress tricolour flags aud shouting slogans. .throughout their journey m 
local trains from Andhcri to Churchgate station the demonstrators were shouting 
slogans and booing British servicemen. One or two British soldiers were assaulted by 
;the demonstrators but the victims were soon rescued by civilian office-goers and some 

of the naval ratingB themselves. . 

Batches of Indian naval ratings arrived at Churchgate from various places in 
the suburbs and after staging a demonstration in front of the railway station the 
demonstrators marched to the Oval in a procession. , ,. . . 

One Indian fcikh army despatch rider waB stopped and his motor bicycle tyres 
were punctured. The demonstrators were holding a meeting later assembled at 
Oval maidan opposite the University, where they were addressed by one Of the 
leaders of the strikers, who asked them to observe perfect non-violence and discipline. 
Then^they aU marched peacefully to H. M. 1. S Talwar where a general meefing 
r » , 1( i na vnl muni's on strike had been called to-day. Mr. fc. M. Iviian, lre iuenc 
of the Central Strike Committee, addressed the meeting and exhorted to all discipline 

and order. Strikers’ Demands 

The Central Committee of the strikers 

which were forwarded to the Flag ^® ce FJ* ‘ h ? et ? e 7i» c ilUi» for the^Intf.n 

25* «~i» <— 

Some excitement waB caused at the Talwar e ®if'iniurtc*^ 1 S 
ratings brought into the establishment one rating b '« edl hi ® hthoy were proceeding to 
with four other rating*, were injured as the lorry by wnusn j steering. 8 1 

Talwar skided on the road and the driver of the lorry lost control u ug. 

Arrested Rating Released „ r ; t ; nc n ai 

P. C. Dutta of the H. M. I. B. Talwar, who was oMgJ *& Flag offi* 
and “Quit India” on the saluting base at the ““^fhasnow been released. 0 ^ 
Commanding on rebuiary ,, and was put under arre b agitating, was still i n the 
uaval rating, R. K. fcmgh, lor whose release the strikers wt.iu » 0 c * uu 

/“"m.'aSh’S" u» »..i .Me.. Ool ‘ b, >»*■ 
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towards the ratings was the immediate cause of the strike, was to-day transferred 
and another British officer put in charge. The strikers demanded the appointment of 
au Indian officer to be in charge of the camp. 

About 2,000 R. I. N. Ratings from various ship3 now in harbour joined 
the strikers. 

U. 8. Flag Burnt by Crowd 

A crowd of persons, mostly wearing uniforms of the Royal Indian Navy, to-day 
tore the United Mates flag from the front of the building housing the United States 
Information Service here and burned the flag in the street, then failed in an effort 
to break into the American Express Company office nearby. 

Mr. Walter D. Sheakleton, in charge of the U.S.I.S., said that protests would bo 
made “through proper channels". Washington had been notified of the incidents 
and they were uwaiting further instructions on the next step to be taken. He added 
that the Bombay police did not interfere with the flag burning. 

Strike in Calcutta—19th. Feb. 


About 200 R. I. N. ratings went on strike at Behala, Calcutta. They belonged to 
tho H. I. M. S. Hooghly shore establishment. Release of the ratings arrested in 
Bombay, non-victimisation of strikers, equal travelling facilities with Royal Navy 
ratings and speedy demobilisation were among their demands. The strike commenced 
in the afternoon. * The men’s grievances were communicated to the Commanding 
Officer, who met them and assured them that their demands would be communicated 
to the higher authorities. Tne strike, however, continued. There were about 500 
ratings attached to the H. I. M. S. Hooghly. 


BOMBAY RATINGS ORDERED TO RETURN TO BARRACKS 
All Indian naval ratings on strike were ordered to return to their barracks 
forthwith. These orders were communicated to those on strike by the navnl autho¬ 
rities, Batches of naval police force were seen moving about the streets calling 
upon the men on Btriko to return to their barracks immediately. 

The Naval Officer Commanding H.M.I.S. Talwar announced from a loud¬ 
speaker van this afternoon that all the ratings who were on strike should go back 
to their barracks before 3-30 p. m. to-day, adding that those found outside their 
barracks after that time were liable to be arrested. 

Exactly at 3-30 p.m. the gates of H.MI.S. Talwar, a shore establishment of 
R* I- N., were closed and an Indian military picket was placed round the 
establishment. 

Forty Ratings Arrested 


Shortly after 10 p.m. to-night tho naval ratings of the R. I. N, at H. M. I. S. 
Talwar went to their mess to take food and thereafter they went to their billets. 
The situation was described as “all quiet" at midnight by a high naval officer. 

The naval police authorities continued their round up of strikers who were on 
the streets and arrested more than 40 ratings who refused to go to their respective 
establishments. 

Strikers Taken to Barracks 

A company of the 18th Maratta Regiment was relinquished and stationed in 
front of the ‘Talwar’ establishment round about 4 p.m. The naval ratingB on 
strike who were scattered along the roads were then ordered to return to their 
respective barracks. After some argument, the majority of the ratings got into the 
‘Talwar* compound. Such of those as declined to return to their barrackB were put 
in lorries and then taken to their establishments. 

By 5 p.m. the majority of strikers who were in the streets bad either gone into 
the ’Talwar’ compound or to their respective barracks. Six lorry loads o£ Indian 
military toured round the area picking up Indiau naval ratings wandering on the roads. 
It was explained that the ratings were being ordered to get back to barracks 
so that there may not be any further incidents of the nature that occurred yesterday 
and to-day. The strikers could continue their strike inside their barracks ar.d they 
could send in their authorised spokesman to place their grievances and demands 
before the naval authorities. 

OFFICIAL PRESS COMMUNIQUE 

A Press communique issued by the Flag Officer, R. I, N., Bombay, on the 


on 


naval ratings’ Bfcrike said a , . v , 

Owing to the many incidents of violence and hooliganism which took place 
Tuesday, it became necessary for the setety, not only of the general public, but bIbo 
of the R. I, N. ratings themselves, to direct the ratings to return to their ships and 
establishments to-day. Loud-speaker vans were accordingly sent round Bombay in 
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Structing tho rntinga to return by 3-40 this afternoon and warning them that 
one found in the town after that hour would be liable t0 arr . e . s . t V , • Bombay 

Large numbers of ratings made their way to the establishments in Bomoay 
and the ships in the stream during the afternoon, but it was not possible to estimnte 

the number who were still at large. . . . . . .. VBr j miH 

The military were called out to furnish pickets on the gates of the venous 
shore establishments, but after a period of comparative quiet during the late after 
nnnn the ratines in Castle Barracks tried to rush the pickets about an hour a„o 
(9 p. in.), The situation subsequently appeared to be quieter, though it remained extre¬ 
mely tense. Strikers Form Peace Patrol Corps 

An onen enquiry into the unruly conduct of some of the membors of the BIN 
who held Semonstrations yesterday was held by the representative committee of the 
■pTiM chinH And shore establishments at tho Tulwar this rooming* ^ 

~ After recording the statements of individual • ratings and unit representatives, 
the Committee came"to the conclusion that no naval ratings ns such waB responBi- 
blfl fnr the acts of violence committed on shops and pedestrians on Hornby Road. 

A “Peace Patrol Corps” under the auspices of the Nnval Strike_ Committee was 
formed for the purpose of ensuring peaceful conduct on tho part of the RIN strikers 
iorraeu iu L: „ held at the Talwar this morning, some ratings 

complained that some of them were threatened with loaded revolvers inside 
the ^Castle Barracks when they were coming out this morning to join tho 

dem °A sMkesman on behalf of the Strike Committee openly apologised to the 
a * n f nr fUo incideut iu front of the office of the U. S. I* in which 

American .people for the ncmen^ i 110 {act9 available, the Committee 

the American flag was burnt. He earn uiat, do th(J fl incident . The 

was convinced that the American flag was done by crowds who got 

Committee felt that the b r g ^ civil j ai) clothes. “Should, however, it be a fact 

ThaTthe R I N ratings did it”.'said the spokesman, “the Central Committee .regrets 
lbs action and assured the Americans thattoey have as much respect for their flag 

nB th 8 y evemf batcheeoflndiJn 1 ^'naval wthigs shouting slogans marched in procession 
[through Hornby Road in the direction of Colaba, where the H. M, I. 8. led war was 

situated. incident in front of the Churchgate station, demonstra- 

tions on th” g whole were peaceful to-day. Police authorities took precautions to 
prevent any breach of the peace. 

R* I. A. F* Ranks Ordered to Barracks 

Armed pickets from a British regiment were posted at the R. I- A. L ^? ai “P 
at Andheri, a suburb of Bombay, to guard the camp. All R. 1. A. F. ranks of 

the Andheri camp were asked by the Officer Commanding tho R. 1. A. , P 

Andheri to be in their barracks till further notice. .. . , which some 

These pickets were posted following the report of an J DC J near Andheri. 

tS&S*SP camp W6 an«f n scribbled 1 ?n Ve "waS^Vslogans, “Quit India” and 

Jai Hi ^ Supply of Indian Food to Ratings 

A conference of naval auth t °£ r 2 t f Htmee * I tS as" attended by "vfce-Admf- 
rat ngs was held this evening at Admiralty House- i \ Rear-Admiral Rattrav 
ral 3 b H-Godfrey. Flag Officer Oommand.ngtheE. I.^-, h ** a naval offieers A^a 
Flag Officer Commanding, R. I N,, Bombay. ana oiue j-. j diua food to the 
reB „U of this evening’s discussions, it was decided to provme xuu^ oou o the 

ratings on strike according to the list of menu "“^hewriou^eetablishments. 
the authorities was communicated to the ratings of tne vnriu ^ 

the Mr. Howard Donovan, United States Consul-General. 

ceived this after-noon a note from Rear-Admir#l A. ^ ycs terday seized and bur- 
regret over the action of a group of R. I. N. ratings who 3^ BtateB Inform 

ned the U. S. flag which flew over the library door of the u 

tion Services oflu-e faere - SMke , n Karnch |_ 2 lst Fob. H M I 8 Hindustan 
Military police opened[Biw thto raorning cm etrikers of J •“• tffQ J { 

«.bioh Ivinc on the east wharf, lhe Indian ratings 
|guns? Nine people were injured and one was killed. 
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It was stated that the action took place when the British military police on a 
patrol vessel tried to prevent armed strikers from disembarking from the vessel. 
The injured, whose number rose to 14, were admitted into the military hospital. 

The military was called out this morning to guard all avenues to the city from 
Keamari, where the Indian naval ratings were ou strike. Scores of British soldiers 
with tommy guns and machine-guns were standing by. Traffic to Keamari waB 

St0i)l The Indian naval ratings of H. M. I. S. Chamak, Himalayas and Bahadur, all 
shore establishments numbering over 1500, went on strike this morning. On hearing 
the outpipe this morning, they failed to fall in parade and struck work. A few 
hundreds of them came out of the vessels and were demonstrating along the only 
road that led to the city from Keamari. The whole harbour area was guarded by 
i the military. , t , . , 

Over 120 Indiau ratings of the H. M. I. S. Hindustan were reported to have 
gone on strike since 3 p. m. on the 20th Feb, A group of 12 Indian ratings belonging to 
the signal section of the vessel came out while others were reported to have resorted to 
stay-in-strike. Two European officers of the Koval Indian Navy were seen negotia¬ 
ting with the group of the Indian seamen and gave an undertaking that the 
strikers would not be punished if they returned to the vessel by 18-00 hours to-day. 

Strike in Calcutta—20th Feb. 

R. I. N. ratings on strike at Behala to-day numbered about 300. This waB the se¬ 
cond day of their strike, which they declared in sympathy with ratings in Bombay 
and they were conducting it peacefully. The strikers were awaiting any decision 
that might be arrived at in Bombay. , __ 

Interviewed by the Associated Press of India, Commander Hugh-Hallet of the 
R. I. N. who met the strikers yesterday, said that the men were peaceful. As n 
result of the strike, no work was being carried on in Calcutta establishments of tae 
R. I. N. Commander Hugh-Hallet added that it was a strike of only about 300 ratings 
aud no officers wore involved in it. The strikers were peaceful aud were being seen 
every day by their establishment commandants. 

Strike in Delhi—20th Feb. 

The strike fever affecting R. I. N. men in Bombay aud Calcutta also spread 
f to New Delhi. About eighty ratings of H, M. I. S. India, Naval Headquarters, mainly 
telegraphists and signalmen, struck work this ovening. It was learnt that their Comman¬ 
ding Officer tried to persuade them to forward their grievances through their officers 
and to rejoin duty immediately, but with the exception of four or five men, they 
refused to do so. 

One of the strikers told the Associated Press that their demands were the same as 
those of their comrades now on strke in Bombay, namely, better food, better accom¬ 
modation and immediate improvement of service conditions. 

Ratings’ Demonstration in Madras—21st Feb. 

Some eighty naval ratings stationed in Madras harbour area staged a demonstra¬ 
tion this morning iu sympathy with their confreres on strike in Bombay. 

Leaving their barracks in Springhaven area this morning, they marched in 
procession in their uniform and shouting “Jai Hind" slogans through some of the 
main roads of George Town, Park Town and Chintadripet reached Mount 
Road. By this time an officer of the Naval Establishment arrived on the spot and 
spoke to them. Just then, someone in the crowd threw a stone which hit the 
officer who sustained a bleeding injury. . . A . , . 

After some time, the officer succeeded in taking back the men to their barracks. 
It was gathered that two of the men were placed under arrest in connection with 
the stone throwing. It is understood, a petition detailing the grievances of the men 
was presented to the Commanding Officer of the Barracks who promised to convey 
it to the higher authorities. 

Third Day—Bombay—21st February 1946 

Admiral Godfrey warns Ratings 

British military police opened revolver fire near the Town Hall at 10 this 
morning, following a tense situation connected with the naval ratings* strike. 

Military police fired half a dozen shots to disperse a crowd which was collect¬ 
ing, while they were rounding up some of the Indian naval ratings still at large. 

Excitement in the Town Hall area ran high. Military pickets were moving in 
the lorries. Several shot® were fired by t he British military police and some 
persona were injured as a result of the firing. The number of the injured find 
the extent of the injuries could not he known, 
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Following the trouble near the Town Hall, crowds were not allowed to collect 
in the vicinity and strict military patrol was maintained. 

It was ascertained that no one from the public wkb injured as a result of the 
firing. Whatever injuries were sustained were reported to have been sustained by 
naval ratings who resisted arrest. No official information could be available as to 
the happening of this morning. 

Attempt to Capture Armoury 

It was learnt that the cause of this morning's firing by British military was an 
attempt by some of the ratings to take possession of the armoury inside the Castle 
Barracks. Besides resisting arrest, it was now reported some of the extreme sections 
of the ratings made an effort to capture the armoury InBide the Castle Barracks, 
assaulted certain officers and threw stones at passing motor cars and other vehicles. 
Many of the officers, it was reported, were forced to leave the area and British 
military, which was rushed to the scene, opened fire. As far as could be ascertained, 
six naval ratings were reported to have been injured as a result of the firing. 

It was reported that two canteens in the Barracks had been badly smashed up 
by the Indian ratings. A truck carrying Indian ratings was seen on the road 
opposite Castle Barracks where military troops fired at the truck as the ratings 
appeared to be defying the order to return to Barracks and remaining at large. The 
vehicle however speeded ahead. It could not be known whether there were any casualties. 

Though frequent gun fire was heard, there could be no indication of what exactly 
was happening inside the Castle Barracks, aB the area surrounding the CoHtle Barracks 
and Town Hall had been put under a military cordon aud no one was allowed to 
go inside. 

Sitting on one of the tallest buildings near the Castle Barracks, one of 
the Associated Press reporters saw some Iudian naval ratings crawling round the 
barrack wall. 

British troopB replaced Indian troops which were mounting guard 
yesterday. A unit of the Indian Dogra Regiment was also guarding the area. 

Vehicular traffic of all kinds in the vicinity however, continued uninte¬ 
rrupted. ^ 

British Officer Injured 

One British Major and two Indians were reported to have been injured ns a 
result of firing by the Indian naval ratings. According to a naval officer the Indian 
•ratings were in possession of large quantities of ammunition which they secured 
as a result of their raid on the armoury this morning. 

The trouble in the Castle Barracks, it was stated, had nothing to do with the 
trouble in the Talwar. The ratings who had entrenched themselves in the Castle 
Barracks were stated to belong to other establishments and were scheduled for demobi¬ 
lisation in a short time. 

According to an Indian official of the Royal Indian Navy, British military 
troop* were only returning the fire when the Indian ratings fired at them. Otherwise, 
he snid, there was no firing from the British military. The rntiugB inside the 
Oastlo Barracks, according to the officer, numbered nearly 2,000. The firing 
however continued. 

Fresh reinforcements of British soldiers arrived near the Castle Barracks. 
The Indian naval ratings, some of whom possessed fire-arms, appeared to be in posse¬ 
ssion of a large part of the inside of the Castle Barracks, while British troops 
took their stand at the main gates. Troops subsequently took fresh positions along 
the flight of steps of the Town Hall and other strategic points in the area. Occa¬ 
sional exchanges of shots between the ratings and British soldiers however continued. 


Mint Closed 

His Majesty’s Mint, which was situated next to the Town Hall fin d the Castle 
Barracks, was closed at mid-day and the workers were asked to go home. 

Mochinegun fire was heara from inside Castle Barracks round about 12-30 p.m. 
Reports oi gunfire could be heard at Flora Fountain. The road in front of H. M. 
Mint, the Town Hall and the Castle Barracks were however completely cleared of 
pedestrians and traffic aud police were seen preventing motor cars and other traffic 
'proceeding from Free Road towards Museum passing along the uaeue barracks and 
the Town Hall areas. . .. n 4l ^ 

While a k* n( | of regular warfare was in progress inside Lastle barracks 
[between Indian ratings and British soldiers, the strikers in other establishments and 
ships were reported to be quiet. . ., 

Fifteen hundred ratings inside the Talwar were on a hunger-Btrike. They 
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refused to take food until the military guard was removed. The military 
authorities, however, were not willing to agree to this demand of the strikers. 

One civilian pedestrian wnB hit by a bullet in front of the Town Hall near the 
Elphinstone Circle. 

The entire area from the junction of Frere Road and Ballard Road upto the 
Museum was cleared of all traffic and civilians and the military were 
cordoned off thiB locality to prevent civilians being involved in the shooting. 

Heavy Exchange of Gunfire 

* Between 12 noon and 12-30 p.m. there was a heavy exchange of fire between the 
Indian ratings and the British troops. The ratings threw hand grenadeB at the 
British troops who replied with machinegun fire. For thirty minutes there was 
withering gunfire. Thereafter the firing died down in intensity and only occa¬ 
sional gun shots were heard. 

From the nature of the exchange of fire, it was apparent, the casualties must 
be large, but so far no definite information on this subject was forthcoming. 

The Indian naval ratings helped themselves with the food stored inside the 
barracks. There was once again intense exchange of fire between the Indian naval rat¬ 
ings, who barricaded themselves within the Castle Barracks and the British 
troops outside. Loud and repeated gunfire could be heard nearly three-quarters of 
a mile away. 

Strike Committee’s Decision 

Most of the naval ratings, who were at large in the city yesterday* 
returned to the establishments in Bombay and ships in steam, and those who could 
not return, were asked by the Central Naval Strike Committee to obey the 
instructions issued by the Flag Officer, Royal Indian Navy, Bombay. 

The Central Naval Strike Committee, it was learnt, met after midnight, inside 
the Castle Barracks, and adopted n resolution appealing to all naval ratings to carry 
on a hunger-strike and a sit-down strike till military guards were withdrawn from 
every establishment in Bombay. It was understood that a copy of this resolution 
was sent to Vice-Admiral J. H. Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding the Royal 
Indian Navy, who was in Bombay, and Rear-Admiral Rattray, Flag Officer Com¬ 
manding Bombay. The Central Strike Committee, it wns further learnt, was sending 
out special envoys round the city who would instruct all naval ratings found in the 
city to go back to the naval establishments and ships. Naval ratings who were still 
at large would be asked by these special envoys not to disobey the order and to 
return to their barracks. 


. Admiral Godfrey’s Warning 

The determination of the Government of India not to allow indiscipline in the 
ranks of Bervice and never to give in to violence was expressed by Vice-Admiral 
Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy (India) in a broadcast to 
the ratings from the Bombay station to-day. 

Vice-Admiral Godfrey warned the ratings: “To continue the struggle is the 
height of folly when you take into account the over-whelming forces at the disposal 
of the Government at this time and which will be used to their utmost even if it 
means the destruction of the Navy of which we have been so proud.” 

Congress Leaders in touch with Authorities 
The Associated Press of India learnt that Congress leaders in Delhi were in 
touch with the military authorities to help to bring about a settlement in connec¬ 
tion with the naval ratings’ strike. 

I It was urged on behalf of the Congress leaders that there should not be 

any hardship caused to the strikers nor should there be any victimisation. 

Meanwhile, the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee passed a resolution, at 
its meeting to-day, sympathising with the naval ratings in their efforts to obtain 
redress o their grievances nnd urging the authorities to take immediate steps in 

this direction. The Committee at the same time made it clear that its services for 
intervention on behalf of the ratings could be available only on condition that if 
any direct action was proposed for the purpose of obtaining the redress of the 

j grievances, it should be conducted in a non-violent manner in accordance with the 
Congress creed. _ ^ _ 

R. I. A. F. Personnel Declare 8TRiKE--21et Feb. 

Over one thousand men of tho RIAF camps at Andheri and Marine Drive 
declared a sympathetic strike to express theu eympatby with the strike of the R. I. N. 
ratings. This morning the men of the RIAF camp at Marine Drive struck work and 
J refused to confine themselves to the camp. Thereupon there was a lathi charge as n 
result of which six members of the camp received injuries, A little later, 4oO 
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membera of the Andheri RIAF camp came to Marine Drive and the members of 
these two camps jointly took out a procession. The strikers held a meeting at the 
Oval and expressed sympathy with the Indian naval ratings now ou strike. The 
station commander of the Andheri camp was in touch with high air authorities. 

Bombay Sailors Cease Fire 

The six-hour '‘battle” between Indian naval ratings and the British military 
ended in the afternoon after all the RIN ships in the hands of the "mutineers” 
had signalled “cease fire” at 2-35 p. m. 

The position at this time was that while the “battle” had ended, the sit-down strike 
of the Indian naval ratings continued pending a decision on the larger issues by the 
Naval authorities. 

The gate of the Castle Barracks continued to be guarded by British troops. 

It was understood that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who was approached by a 
number of persons to intervene in the dispute and bring about a peaceful settlement, 
put himself in touch with the Governor of Bombay and the Coramnnder-in- 
Chief of India, Sir Claude Auchinleck through Mr. Asaf Ali. Sardar Patel was under¬ 
stood to have emphasised the need both to the Governor and the Commander-in- 
Chief to bring about quickly a peaceful settlement of the dispute, adding that the 
Congress was willing to help in bringing ahout such a settlement. It was learnt that 
the authorities conveyed to Sardar Patel a message saying that they would do 
everything to bring about peaceful settlement consistent with the maintenance of 
discipline among the ranks of the services. 

Ab there had been many reports of a proposed hartal on the next day, the Bombay 
' Provincial Congress Committee, on the advice of Sardar Patel, issued an appeal 
to the Indian naval ratings to observe complete non-violence and to the public not 
to have a hartal and thuB avoid any further disturbances. 

"Mutineers” Hold Twenty Ships 

According to reports nearly twenty ships of all descriptions belonging to the 
. Royal Indian Navy, including H. M. I. S. Narbada, Vice-Admiral Godfrey’s Flag¬ 
ship, were reported to be under the control of the “mutineers”. 

Eatings on Hunger Strike 

The following Press Communique was issued by the Flag Officer, Bombay, at 
13-00 on Thursday the 21st. Feb.— 

At 09-00 this morning, the situation in Castle Barracks and H.M.I.8. Talwar 
was generally quiet. Men were on hunger strike. Canteens in Castle Barracks and 
H. M. I. S. Talwar were broken into and most of the contents removed. 

At 09-40, the situation deteriorated in the barracks. Ratings began to break 
out of the gates barricaded from inside, and military guards on duty were compelled 
to open fire with single shots. The guards were stoned by the ratings and the 
guard commander was injured. Sporadic firing continued for about half an hour, 
which was returned by ratings who had obtained arms. 

At 10-50 hours, military reinforcements had to be called in for assistance in 
Oastle Barracks. At the same time a signal was intercepted from H. M. I. S. 
Narbada stating that if any shots were fired by the military all ships would 
open fire. She is also reported to have .invited other ships citing them by 
saving, “AH guns loaded. Do the same and if any shots are fired from ashore, 
open fire.” Men from barracks are also reported to have gone aboard 
H. M. I. 8. Jumna who has been told to open fire on the barracks as soon as the 


latter are clear of mutineers. # „ un ... . ^ 

A message was sent by mutineers to ships in steam directing ail uritisn officers 
to quit the ships and asking any Indian officer who wish to join the mutineers 

At 11-80, ships were reported to be firing with small arms at the dockyard. 
A signal was made, with the approval of the Flag Officer Commanding, R.I. N., 
directing rill office!* to leave their ships. Other R. I, N. establishment ) m Bombay 
have been generally quiet and it appears that the bulk of ratings nave returned to 
their establishments. 

Admiral Godfrey's Broadcast 

Vice-Admiral Godfrey, in his broadcast to the naval ratings on Btrtke 
said : “In the present regrettable state of indiscipline in the service, l nave adopted 
this means of addressing the R. I. N. as being the way in * hlc “ 1 c * n B P e *k to 
the greatest number of you at one time, , ~ „ . - T 

“To Btart with, every one of you must realise that the Government of India 
has no intention of allowing indiscipline to continue or their actions to be influenced 
by such iudiscipline. They will take the most atringent measures to check in- 
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discipline, if necessary. I aBk you to bear this in mind in considering the other 
hinge which I have to say to you now. 

As regards the requests made by those of you who waited on the Flag Officer, 
Bombay, on Tuesday, the 19th February, you may be assured that all reasonable 
complaints or grievances, if any, will be fully investigated. Demobilistation will 
proceed strictly in accordance with age and service groups, though you must realise 
that this will lose [its trained nucleus of experienced ratings, especially in the 
communications branch. 

“The whole question of pay, travelling allowances, and family allowances is 
now being examined by an Inter-Service Committee. This Committee has just been 
afloat in one of H.M. I. ships and has visited establishments in Karachi, Jamnagar 
and Bombay, The situation in Bombay this morning both afloat and ashore is 
deplorable. A Btate of open mutiny prevails in which ratings appear to have 
completely lost control of their senses, 

“In order to ensure that ratings confined to barracks did actually stay there 
and to avoid a recurrence of the unfortuuate incidents of the day before, it waa 
necessary to place small guards of soldiers on the gates of Talwar and Castle 
Barracks last night, This morning ratings from Castle Barracks burst through the 
guard which was forced to open fire. This fire was replied to by the ratings inside 
the Barracks. The only reason for firing in the first place was to confine ratings 
within the Barracks and not to coerce or intimidate them. I want again to make 
it quite plain that the Government of India will never give in to violence.’' 

Bailors* Appeal to Leaders—21st. Feb. 

The Central Naval Strike Committee iBBued an appeal to Indian national 
leaders to support the demand of the men of the Royal Indian Navy “who have 
been suffering untold hardships regarding pay and food and the most outrageous 
racial discrimination.*' , Al x . 

The appeal refers to the problem of demobilisation and resettlement ana says 
that they had made repeated appeals to the authorities for the redress of their 
grievances “particularly regarding racial discrimination** and demanded equality of 
treatment but the authorities never listened to their demands. They had, therefore, 
followed the example of their brethren in the R. I. A, F. and decided to go on a 
strike. 

“For the laBt five days, we have been on a peaceful Btnke 
have refused to listen to us. They have called the military! _ _ 

troopB, because they cannot trust” our Indian brethren in th6 army. They opened 
fire on us in Castle Barracks and forced us to use arms to defend ourselves. Now 
the Flag Officer Commanding is threatening us with total destruction, usiug the 
overwhelming armed forces of the Empire. 

“No patriotic Indian will expect us to surrender to such humiliating terms or 
to bend so low before the jack boot3 of British Imperialism, though we are pre¬ 
pared to negotiate. We know too, that the Flag Officer Commanding will carry 
out his threat, unless our people and our respected political leaders come to our 
aid We appeal to you, particularly the leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
the* Muslim League and the Communist Party, to use all your might to prevent 
a blood bath in Bombay and force the naval authorities to stop shooting and 
negotiate with us. 

Sardar Patel’s Call to Ratings—21st. Feb. 

An appeal to the Royal Indian Navy ratings to be patient and peaceful and 
tn the neonle to maintain strict discipline and to do nothing to disturb the peace 
in the city in the present state of high tension, was made by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel in a statement to the Associated Press of India to-night, 

Sardar Patel said: “The unfortunate clash between the naval ratings and 
the British naval and military police has resulted in creating an atmosphere of tension 
in the eitv The tension has been further accentuated to-day when reports of the pitched 
hattlfi hetwpen the naval ratings and the British naval and military police spread through- 
nnt the citv The immediate cause of the firing is not known : nor is it possible 
toascertaintheActual loss of life which it is feared, may be very large. Without 
knowine all the facts, It is not possible to say whether all this regrettable loss 
could not have been avoided. The Congress w«b making all possible efforts to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of the long-standing Legitimate grievances of the 
naval ratines Until yesterday, there was good hope of restoring harmony and 
Goodwill between them. Who was responsible for the unfortunate turn of events, 
which led to these disastrous coniequeucss, and what was the actual provocation 


but the authorities 
particularly British 
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which led to them ia not known. But this is not an opportune moment to assess 
the relative responsibilities or to apportion blame between the parties concerned. 

“The primary and immediate duty of every responsible man is to see that 
peace is restored between the parties as also to see that the city is not plunged into 
trouble and its peaceful atmosphere not disturbed. Every effort should be made to 
prevent panic and to control the unruly elements which always are on the look-out 
to take advantage of Buch a situation. The best thing for the people to do is to 
go about their normal business as usual. 

“There should be no attempt to call for a hartal -or stoppage of mills or 
closing of schools and colleges. Such a thing is not likely to help the unfortunate 
naval ratings in their efforts to get redress of their legitimate grievances or in the 
great difficulty in which they find thtmselves. All possible efforts are being made 
by the Congress to help them out of their difficulty and to see that their genuine 
grievances are immediately redressed. The Congress baB a big party in the 
Central Assembly and is doing its best to help them, I would, therefore, earnestly 
appeal to them to be patient and peaceful and also, to the people, to maintain strict 
discipline and to do nothing to disturb the peace in the city in the present state 
of high tension”. 

Bombay Corporation Adjourns 

Tho Bombay Municipal Corporation adjourned its meeting to-day to express 
sympathy with the Indian naval ratings* grievances. 

The adjournment motion was moved by Mr. S. A. Kader (Congress) and was 
seconded by Munshi Fateh Khan (League). 

38 arrests in Delhi—2ist. Feb. 

Thirty-eight ratings of H. M. L 8. India, the R. I. N, Barracks, New Delhi, 
refused duty on the afternoon of February 20, said a communique. These ratings 
were arrested by the military authorities at 8-30 a.m. on February 21 and were being 
kept under close arrest until the matter had been investigated when disciplinary 
action would be taken as necessary. A considerable number of ratings remained 
unaffected and were carrying out their duties. 

Some of the airmen of the Royal Indian Air Force in the Bombay area went 
out on strike to-day in sympathy with the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy, it 
was announced by Air Headquarters. 

Strike in Calcutta-~21st. Feb. 

Over 500 R. I. N, ratings in Behala and Kidderpore were on peaceful strike in 
sympathy with the ratings on strike in Bombay. To-day was the third day of the 
Calcutta strike, and it bad now affected the remaining 200 ratings of H, M. 1. S. 
Hooghly. 

Strike in Vizagapatam—21st. Feb. 


A Btrike was staged to-day by ratings belonging to the H.M.I.S. Circars 
i establishraent, H.M.I.S. Sonavati, Shillong and Ahmedabad, in sympathy with the 
strike: s of H.M.I.S. Talwar, Dalhousie, Akbar, etc. in Bombay. The flag was torn 

The strikers hoisted on the mast of H.M.I.S. Sonavati the “Jai Hind” and 
• the national tri-colour flags. About 600 of them marched out in procession through 
the main streets shouting national slogans. Some of the strikers remained in 
the city and arrangements were made to feed them. It was further learnt that 
all the ships and motor launches were unmanned as the crews came out leaving the 
national flags flying on them. 

K. i. A. F. Men in Madras on Strike— 22nd. Feb. 

The Indian perBOnel of the R. 1. A. F. Btationed in Madras, numbering over 200, 
went on strike this morning at the Menambakkam Aerodrome, »b a protest against 
armed reprisals against the R. I. N. demonstrators at Bombay. , 

The fltrikera peacefully stayed off from the morning parade ana work. They 
assembled this morning in the Recreation Room and when an onicer called them 
out for work, they refused. They did not give their names ana numbers 
when asked to do so. . , . 

Later, the strikers met Wing Commander Hardinge and presented to him a 
memorandum of grievances. In the memorandum, they 

common parade ground, and demanded that working hours should bo reduced to the 
agreed minimum for all the units in the station. They wanted equal treatment with 
the it. A. F. and pleaded that travelling facilities should be on the same basis as for 
the u, A. F. They also protested against the attitude of the authorities towards the 
ft, I, A. F. personnel at Secunderabad following the hunger-strike. 
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R. I. N. S’s Back at Work in Madras-22nd. Feb. 

All the eighty meu of the shore establish meat of the R.I.N. in the city 
returned to wotk after the demonstration they staged yesterday and everything was 
quiet to-day, according to the Naval authorities. 

The communications sections of the establishment, it was understood, had to be 
put in charge of military units for a few hours yesterday but later in the day the 
work was resumed by the regular men of the section. 

One of the ratings who was put under guard and not . “arrested” 
and escorted to the barracks following the incident in which a British Officer 
was injured, was subsequently released, the authorities having decided that no action 
be taken against any of the demonstrators, except to give a general warning for the 
future. 

Commander Bingham, Naval Officer-in-Charge, told a reporter of The Hindu 
to-day that it was a pity that the men, many of whom had a fine record to their 
credit in connection with the Arakan campaign and other episodes of the war in the 
cast, should have got excited. “They are mostly drawn from the villages” the 
Officer said, “but they have done good work involving heavy responsibility. I know 
they did not mean any harm. There was no harm in their shouting ‘Long live 
• India* or ‘Victory to India*; but they were excited and did things in excitement 
without knowing what they were doing.’* 

Asked about the actual grievances of the men, the officer said: “Their demands 
are being attended to by the local authorities to the best of our ability, special 
attention being paid to their complaint about preparation of food. Their other 
complaints are being forwarded to the higher authorities for necessary action. 1 ’ 

The demands of the men, it was learnt, were as follows : No victimisation of the 
ratings on strike and no arrest; better food and allowances like those paid to men 
of the Royal Navy; withdrawal of all Indian troops from Indonesia, release cf 
I.N.A. personnel and Captain RaBhid and abandoning of the trials still pending 
against I.N.A. men and the dismissal of the British Officer of the H.M.I.S. Talwar 
who was reported to have insulted Indians. o , 

Commander Bingham told the reporter of The Hindu that the men returned 
to duty at about 11 a.m. yesterday aud since then everything had been going on 
smoothly in the establishment, 


Strike Sitnation in Karachi—22nd Feb. 

It was officially announced at 11-15 this morning that H, M. I. S. Hindustan 
had been brought under fire and had surrendered after 25 minutes. 

Following the exchange of shells this morning the casualties among the Indian 
ratings of H. M. I. S. Hindustan were taken in a number of ambulances through 
Queen’s Road, escorted by British paratroops in jeeps. While these paratroops were 
escorting the Ambulance, a large crowd, mostly studente, stoned them heavily near 
the Queen’s Road. It was understood that casualties in this morning^ firing were heavy. 

Paratroops were posted along the Native Jetty where they had mounted artil¬ 
lery and heavy guns. All approaches to Leamari had been closed. 

After a comparatively quiet night, there was a flare up again in the morning. 
Four roundB of heavy Naval gunfire were heard at 10-30 a. m. to-day. Stray cannon 
shots landed in the Cantonment area, about five miles away from the Harbour area. 
Flashes of the firing were seen by the citizens. 

The military took control of the whole Harbour area. 

No one was allowed to proceed beyond the Port Trust buildings about four miles 
from Keamari. British Paratroops were reinforced. 


Hartal in City 
hartal. Students 


The city was observing hartai. Students abstained from attending their 

classes and n number of processions were being taken 

The strike of Indian ratings m the shore eB’nhhshments of Bahadur, Hima¬ 
layas and Chemak continued to-day. The men in Chemak staged a hunger etiike 
yesterday but were however continuing their stay in strike. They took their meals in 
the morning, The strikers in those establishments wore peaceful and non-violent. 
They were not allowed, however, to leave their establishments for the Harbour area, 
nor were they permitted to contact civilians. 

Press Communique 

The following Press communique was issued by the military authorities 
‘ Acts of indiscipline in R- establishments ashore and in A. R. I. N. vessel 
in Keamari occurred this morning, leading to fire being opened at about 11 a. »■.. 
from the ship with all guns# As a result two British soldiers of military 


__ a. m. 
detach* 
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ment in the vicinity were wounded and the detachment returned fire with sjuall 
arms which caused casualties reported to be eight among naval personnel ol me 

vessel concerned. . . . , . £ 

’'Since mid-day the situation remained quiet and no further resort lO 
firing has occurred. Steps have been taken by the service authorities concerned to 
bring the situation under control/’ 

Ratings’ Demands 

Full details of the events that led to to-day’s development in E. I. N. rating 
strike in Keamari show that the ratings of various shore establishments in Karacm 
went on strike at 8-30 this morning on a twelve-point demand. h , 

Their demands included speedy demobilisation, schemes for post-war resettlement, 
equality of pay and allowances with the personnel of the Royal Navy, facilities for 
closer working with the civilians, better food, and treatment, «®Pn»yement of wel¬ 
fare conditions, no victimization and accelerated promotions. They also demanded the 
release of Capt. Abdul RaBhid and other I. N. A. prisoners. 

Following the declaration of the strike this morning, groups of strikers from 
Himalayas and Chemak moved towards H. M. I.b. Hindustan and others along the 
Keaman road. Boatloads of strikers approached H. M. I. b. Hindustan lying along¬ 
side the east wharf followed by batches of British soldiers on patrol vessels. When 
the strikers attempted to embark the vessel mid Indian ratings aboard tried to con¬ 
tact thorn British soldiers opened fire. The strikers aboard retaliated with all arms 

"g r yjei’’'eatnbir0hments’* J0 #Dd e °were 1 hotiii^ r ’a ^»eetinR°'to 

£SuSsffa“.r dS..a. [..••.f.dAgras ~ id ■» b,t ° b ™ 

made by ^/arrived from New Delhi this afternoon was stated 

io hsve’tried the strikers for a settlement, and according to the strikers 

th6 ^The strikers held a meeting on board H. M. I. S. Chemak and demanded the 
following steps prior to the initiation of negotiat.on : firstly they wanted an enquiry 
into Thffirine incident this morning. They also demanded the immediate release of 
T ieut E Bandari. Other demands included the provision of pensions to the families 
Of those who had been killed. The immediate withdrawal of ‘he British 
tLns from the harbour area and unconditional release of those who had been 
arrested so° far in this connection were also demanded. They suggested that the court 
of eSiry into to-day’s incidents must include representatives of ratings from di- 

““mu* «o g««a tb. ,«ho« m t.bii.b»»uotH.M.i.a 

Bahadur, Himalayas and Chemak during the night. 


of the ratingB 
with the advice 


Bombay Sailors Surrender—23rd February 
All thA Rnval Indian Navy ships under the control 
on strike surrendered unconditionally this morning in accordance 

* tendered to them b ySardar t Yr'nmmUtoe^hst the ships were ready to surrender was 

A signal from the Strike Committee tnat tne snip after wh ich the ships 

SUSA »:•l5:SSi®r. b iS &»»; m *, 

b.,,io.d,a tta»“Xi“b». sa B .TS& 

,180 surrendered simultaneously. The naval ratings’ strike was inns un. in e 

1‘"*g "ifto !b“ slgnnl ... boi.t.d by ,tb« KW?>"*» N„, 

01 a rr an gem en t s* * w e r e made for the supply of fresh water and food to the ratings 
011 mUitory^autboritierw^re at this timein conference discussing the 

control meMunt’to bo idopted in reg.rd to the B. I. N. •iuP*’ 
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Sardar Patel’s Assurance—22 Feb. 

Advice to the Royal Indian Navy ratings on strike to lay down their arms and 
to go through formality of surrender which had been asked for waB given by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, when his advice was sought by the representatives of the naval 
ratings to-day. 

Mr. Patel said : “In the present unfortunate circumstances that have deve¬ 
loped the advice of the Congress to the RIN ratings is to lay down arms and to 
go through the formality of surrender which has been asked for. The Congress 
will do its best to see that there is no victimisation and the legitimate demands 
of the naval ratings are accepted as soon as possible. There is considerable tension 
all over the city and there hag been heavy loss of life and property, 'there is also 
considerable strain both on the naval ratings as well as on the authorities. While 
fully appreciating their spirit and courage and also having full sympathy in their 
present difficulties, the best advice that the Congress can give them in the present 
circumstances is to end the tension immediately. This advice is in the interests of 
all concerned.” 

The gist of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s advice to the Royal Indian N avy 
ratings on strike was conveyed to the authorities. A formation of 19 R.A.F. 
machines flew over Bombay" city and harbour area at 13-00 hrs. There were 
no incidents. 

No Official Victimisation— 23rd Feb. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, who had a half-hour interview 
with the C : in-C. this morning told an A. P. I. correspondent later that he had 
the C-in-C’s authority to assure all the persons concerned that there would be no 
victimisation or vindictive action taken in connection with the RIN strike 
and that all legitimate grievances would be sympathetically examined and redressed. 

But the Maulana added, a calm and peaceful atmosphere was essential for the 
immediate purpose as well as in the larger interests of the country. He earnestly 
hoped that all parties concerned would keep this in view. 

The Maulana said that he was very glad that Sardar Patels advice had been 
accepted by the strikers. . . 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party in 
the Assembly, also had a talk with the C-in-C to-day in connection with the RIN 
strike. It was learnt that the C-in-C gave him assurance that there would be no 
victimisation or vindictiveness of the people involved. 

MR. JINNAH’S APPEAL— 23 FEB. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in a statement 
to-day, offered his services unreservedly for the cause of the R.I.N. men to see 
that justice was done to them. He appealed to the men to call off the strike and to 
the public not to add to the difficulties of the situation. 

Mr. Jinnah added that on his return to Delhi about March 8, he would take up 
the question directly with the Viceroy and do all he can in the matter. 

The following is the text of Mr. Jinnah’s statement: 

“The Press reports that the R. I. N. strike at Bombay has taken very serious 
turn and that the ratings in Calcutta and Karachi have gone on strike have caused 
serious apprehensions. Newspaper reports from various parts of India, particularly 
from Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta show that the R. I. N. men have some very 
iust grievances and it has been made clear by them how deeply they are affected 
by these grievances and how they genuinely feel hurt about their present position. 
No civilized Government or responsible man in this country can tear their feeling 

aud gri ^iv^gervices unreservedly for the cause of the R. I. N. to see that 
justice is done to them. If they will adopt constitutional, lawful and peaceful 
methods and apprise me fully of what will satisfy them, 1 give them my assistance, 
that I shall do my best to see that their grievances are redressed. 

««t appeal to all the R.I.N. men not to play into the hands of those who want 
to create trouble and exploit those on strike for their own ends. I urge upon them 
to restore normal conditions and let us handle the situation, which mil surely 
result in their welfare and will be in their best interests. I, therefore, appeal to 
the men of the RIN and to the ratings to call off the strike and to the public in 
general not to add to the difficulties of the situation. Particularly, I call upon the 
Muslims to stop and to create no further trouble until we are m a position to 
handle this very serious situation. If we tan to make the authorities understand 
arid meet the just demands oi the R.l.i . men, then it will be time ..or us all with 
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On my return to Delhi about 
directly with the Viceroy and 


perfect unity among ourselves, to force the hands of the Government if they are 
not reasonable. 

“I hope my advice and appeal will not fail, 
the 8th of March I shall take up the question 
I shall do all I can in this matter. 

NEED FOR IMPARTIAL ENQUIRY AT MADRAS—22 FEB. 

A warning to the Government not take shelter under the guise of military 
discipline and condemn the R I N workers, but to institute an impartial enquiry 
was given by Mr. V. V. Giri, ex-Labour Minister, Madras, and President, All-India 
Rlilwaymen s Federation, referring to the R.l.N. ratings’ strike. Mr. Giri said that 
it was the immediate duty of the Government to appoint an impartial committee 
of enquiry, on which the representatives of both the Government and 
the workers should have a place, with an impartial man of status as Chair¬ 
man. That alone will relieve tension and convince the ratings that justice will be 

done to them. _ 

Demonstration in ernakulam—22 Feb. 

Ratings of H. M. I. Venduruthy staged demonstrations this morning going 
in a procession along the streets of Ernakulam. shouting slogans such as “cease fire in 
Bombay” and -‘Indian Navy Zindabad” The ratings were on Btrike and proposed to 
abstain from food until the trouble in Bombay was settled. 

Calcutta Ratings’ Demand—22 Feb. , 

Ratings on strike adopted a resolution today asking for the withdiawal of the 
broad-cast of Rear-Admiral Godfrey from Bombay yesterday. 'J hey also reiterated 
their determination not to be intimidated by threats and to continue the strike till 

their grievances were redressed. 

Poona Ratings’ Strike— 22 Feb. , „ , T T « 

Nine hundred trainees of the Royal Indian Navy establishment, H. M. I. S. 
Shivaif near Lonavla, had been on a sit-down strike since Wednesday in sympathy 
with the naval ratings of Bombay. Th.y however remained peaceful. 

Ambai.a Airmen of Stbike-22 Mb. 

The entire personnel of the R. I. A. F. stationed in Ambala, with the excep¬ 
tion of officers, went on strike this morning as a protest against the firing on 

R. L N. ratings in Bombay. 

Karachi Naval Ratings’ Strike Ends—23 Feb. 

The police fired there rounds at 2-55 p. m. to-day on an unruly crowd at the 
Idagh Maidan. The firing followed heavy stone-throwing by the crowd. The men 
who were injured were removed to hospital. Policemen were said to have been in¬ 
jured as the result of stone- thro wing. , . • — , . * 

An order under sec. 144 of Or. P. C. was promulgated in Karachi for 
an indefinite period, prohibiting assemblies of more than five persons, meetings ana 

* Students who abstained from their classes to-day, took out. a procession and 
were later joined by CominunLt leaders. The procession held up tram service ne r 
the Corporation building. Armed police arrived on the scene and restored tram 
traffic. Armed police was posted to regulate the traffic in the locality. 

Tramway workers went on strike at 10-30 a m in.sympathy "itithe R. I, N. 
strike. All tramcars and buses were brought back to the traim\a} } 

Sailors Resume Work .,, . . TT . . 

Thp rtnv-in strike in the Indian Naval Shore establishments, Ilimalaya, 
Bahadur an/ chemak in Mmiora island was called off this morning. The men 
resumed work to-day unconditionally. The situation re™ 1 ™ 1 ,Thrccdal s ' *** 
scene of the Royal Indian Navy strike trouble during the past tnree oajs. 

It was officially announced that all was qu et at Karachi. H ^.X.a Hmdustftn 
was evacuated II. M I. S. Bahadur. H. M. I. B. Chamak, *nd H-M-R.; were 

under military guard which remained until such tune as th under 

and N. O. I. C. were satisfied that they had been brought control ll'Vxi' 

As a result of the action to bring H. M. 1. 8. Hindustan under control, R.l.N. 

casualties numbered six dead and 33 wounded. d 

Approximately 300 ratings from H. M. I. H. Hindustan Sompanv th, 9 1 

these, approximately 75 were H. M. I. B. Hindustan’s own b A l Joro the ulti^ 
mainderlrom shore establishments. A number withdrew before timatum 

expired. H. M. I h Hdawar was quiet and working normal to * 

1 H M. I. S- Travancorc proceeded to sea with all h; r nnmi.Ji; 

action was taken against H. .VI. I. s. Hindustan. The Naval Officer Commanding 
in Chief agreed that unarmed Bhips might enter the part. 
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A close view and a visit of the surrendered sloop H. M. I. S. “Hindustan” 
after this morning’s action revealed extensive damage to her. She gave the appea¬ 
rance of a war-worn unit just returned after a heavy action. 

It was stated that the low tide saved destruction to the city as the “Hindu¬ 
stan” cuuld not retaliate with her heavy guns effectively. She had to fire her guns 
in an ackward angle and at random. After an exchange of fire lasting for 27 
minutes the “Hindustan” lowered her flag of mutiny and hoisted a white flag. The 
troops demanded the surrender of arms and asked the ratings to fall in with 
their hands up on the ietty. The ratings were then arrested and sent to a deten¬ 
tion camp. The injured were removed to hospital. Among the complement of the 
“JLtiudustan” was an Indian officer who likewise surrendered. 

Press Communique—22 Feb. 

The following Press communique was issued by the military authorities 


at Karachi: , 

Early this morning after a night without incident, mutineers in possession of 
H. M. I. IS. Hindustan were informed by a senior naval officer that military action 
to capture the ship would be begun unless they surrendered forthwith. The mutine¬ 
ers were allowed until 09-00 hours for any ratings who wished to do so to leave 
the ship. No advantage was taken of this period and at about 10-00 hours a senior 
military officer called upon the mutineers to lay down their arms and abandon 
the ship a* this would he their last chance before action to seize the ship was 
taken. The mutineers were warned that any men remaining on deck who did not 
surrender would be fired on. The only response was that some of the mutineers 
manned the Bhip’s guns on deck. 

At 10-33 hours, after the period of grace had lapsed, strictly controlled rifle fire 
on individuals still on the ship’s deck was opened by the troops. The ship returned 
the fire with heavy machine-guns, but the military still restricted their fire to 
sniping by individual riflemen. The ship’s company then began firing with the 
whole ship’s armament including four-inch guns and it became necessary to open 
fire in return with one field-gun and mortars. Hits on the deck of the ship were 
observed from 10-30 hours until 1U-55 hours when the white flag was displayed and 
the fire was stopped immediately. . __ _ _ 

Reported casualties were four R. I. N. ratings killed and 26 K. I. N. ratings 
wounded. One BOE of the military detachment was wounded slightly.^ As far as 
is known, no casualties of any other sort have occurred. The ship’s company 
were disembarked and a military detachment occupied the vessel. All is reported 
quiet in the naval shore establishments and no further incidents have occurred 
since the main party of mutineers from H. M. I. S. Hindustan surrendered. 


Assembly Passes Censure Motion—23rd Feb. 

The Central Assembly at a special sitting at New Delhi on the 23 February 
1946 passed by 74 votes to 40, Mr. Asaf Alt's adjournment motion to discuss 
“the grave situation that has arisen in respect of the Indian Navy, affecting prac¬ 
tically the whole of it, as a result of mishandling by the immediate authorities 
concerned ” 

During tlie debate, the War Secretary, Mr. P. Mason stated that the incidents 
in Bombay and Karachi would be enquired into by three separate agencies. 

First the general policy would be examined by the Defence Consultative 
Committee. Then a services enquiry would be held into the conduct of those who 
dealt with the happenings: and lastly, a wide and impartial enquiry would be 
made into the whole question of the grievances including the allegations against 
f the immediate authorities. With the last enquiry, representatives of the 

Legislature 111011^(1 ^be^assoc|.^ d ‘ War Secretary, made a statement on the 
latest situation The situation as regards indiscipline, Mr. Mason said, had 
nracticallv come to an end. In Karachi, as he had mentioned in the House 
w!S7 Commander Curtis visited the establishments in Manora Island and 
Buoke to y lhe ra“ing8 there: Later, he visited the Hindustan but the ratings there 
woufd not listen to him and would not discuss eurrender. He gave an ultimatum 
Td warned that force would be used after one hour’s time 6 The House was 
aware of thedetails and he would only add that 33 minutes after the ultimatum 
had expired, they surrendered^^^,, CAguALT[Bg 

The latest casualtv figures for the Hindustan were eight ratings killed and 
wounded. The situation in Karachi was normal and ratings iu Manora Island 
Were doing their routine duty. 



In Bombay they unconditionally surrendered at 6-13 a.m. to-day. During 
the morning officers went on board the ships. Work was being resumed every¬ 
where. From other ports information received stated that the position was more 
or less the same. A number of ratings were demonstrating in sympathy with the 
Bombay ratings but there had been no violence of any kind and there w*as no 
reason to suppose that on hearing the news from Bombay they had not gone back 
to work. 

There was one very small item of information which provided a lighter turn 
in thi6 very serious matter. In Delhi, where eight ratings refused duty, a cook 
was asked to join in the indiscipline. When he was told that one of the reasons 
for the indiscipline was bad food, he refused to be a party to the demonstration 
saying, “No, no, the food is very good. “This”, said Mr. Mason, “is a very 
small piece of information but it also indicates. I think, that many of the men 
who took part in this indiscipline did so for reasons which were veiy insufficient.”. 

Replying to supplementaries, Mr. Mason 6aid that he had not yet got the 
figures of casualties in the Castle Barracks (Bombay). One RIN officer died of 
wounds and one RIN officer, one Army officer and eight other ranks were 
wounded. He believed that the casualties among the RIN ratings were veiy 
small indeed and considerably smaller than those at Karachi. 

Continuing to answer supplementaries from all parts of the House, Mr. 
Mason said that Admiral Godfrey’s broadcast conveyed a wrong impression. 
When Admiral Godfrey referred to the “destruction of the Navy” he did not mean 
physical destruction ; he meant the collapse of its prestige and of its achievements. 

Regarding the treatment of ratings after they had surrendered, Mr. Mason 
said that they would receive full food and rations as soon as they resumed duty. 
The ratings surrendered from H.M I.S. Hindustan were under arrest. 

Mr. Mason, in reply to another question, said that a considerable measure of 
decentralisation was necessary in dealing with this question and in Bombay, 
Major-General Lockhart was in charge of the land, air and sea forces. 

There would certainly be no victimisation and Government’s policy had been 
communicated to Major-General Lockhart but Government were not prepared to 
tie the hands of the man on the spot by passing specific instructions in particular 
cases. 

Mr. Mason, replying to an interruption, said that he had no reason to believe 
thai there was any truth in an agency report that 200 ratings had been killed 
by the fighting in ** Castle Barracks, Bombay. He believed that there were fewer 
casualties in Bombay among the ratings than the figures given for Karachi. 

Dealing with further questions on the subject, Mr. Mason said he could not 
be responsible for inaccuracies in agency reports. 

Answering another supplementary, Mr. Mason said that it would have been 
“fantastic and quixotic to a degree which would surprise even this House” if 
ratings had been supplied with food while they were in a ship in armed 
insurrection. 

With a number of members of the House standing up to catch his eye, the 
President intervened to say that it would perhaps save a large number of supple- 
mentaries if Mr. Mason made a full statement at that stage. Mr. Mason agreed to 
the suggestion. ... , . 

The War Secretary continued that indiscipline in armed forces was very 
dangerous. It was not like a trade dispute where pressure was brought to bear 
fair!> gradually and there was time for discussion. There was a stage in Bombay 
when the w hole city was threatened when the ratings hoisted steam. He was 
glad i lay were wise enough to avoid that criminal act. . 

<: l must acknowledge the fact,” Mr, Mason said, “that this danger of mdisci- 
pline which threatens us and which involved the Navy began, i am sorry, with 
the indiscipline in 1M.A.F. and it has led to all this.” . , , 

In r ru ! to the Government’s policy, the War Secretary sa hi, the matter 
required very careful consideration and Government must undoubtedly consult the 
views of the people and tLa question would come up before the Deience Consulta¬ 
tive Committee. That would be the first step which Government would take. 
Government also need to inquire into the whole question, "here were two kinds 
of enquiries, one purely of a service nature and the other a very lull and impartial 
eomnderetiori 0 "bob question as to how the trouble arose, the reasons for 
the indiscipline and other matters and in such an enquiry nemiers of the 
Legislature should be associated. , 

With regard to victimisation, he could give no assurance that punishment 
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would not take place. But there would be no mass punishment or victimisation. 
The majority of the ratings were very young and some one must have misled 
them and it was essential that, if that person could be found and if charges 
could be brought home, then Government should reserve for themselves the right 
to punish such people with the object of preventing further indiscipline and 
secondly, to make the position clear for the future. 

At the same time, Government would take into account the present ‘'electric 
atmosphere” in the country and as far as the military authorities were concerned 
they would take the greatest care to avoid anything which might lead to a general 
deterioration of the feeling. 

The War Secretary asked the House to carefully consider the adjournment 
which implied censure of Government. That meant that those who took part in 
the discipline weuld feel that they might have been right in the course they took. 

Mb. Asaf Ali’s Criticism 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. Asaf Ali said: “During the war the 
ratings had been hearing about freedom and national self-respect and their conduct 
in the war has been praised by Mr. Attlee. But they found Commanding Officer 
King calling them names which I am ashamed to repeat (hear, hear). Even others 
who may not have been so well-trained for fighting may have retaliated for such 
treatment with perhaps greater violence than that used by these boys.” 

The grievances of the ratings, apart from politics, would be regarded as 
legitimate anywhere, said Mr. Asaf Ali. ‘T need not say anything further for the 
simple reason that I am as fully conscious of the gravity of the situation as anybody 
else I am conscious as anybody else that the army is to be kept out of party 
politics. I do not want a single man in the army who is not patriotic but I also 
want them to be impartially patriotic. The army must serve their people and 
fight for their country and so long as they are animated with this feeling, I 
respect and honour them. The entire country will back them to the last man 
if they are fighting for the national self-respect of the country (hear, hear). 

“If in their excitement the ratings have gone beyond proper limit, said Mr. 
Asaf Ali, ‘‘the whole matter should be considered calmly and quietly in a place 
where we can exchange views with the War Department and where we can advise 
the Department, Meanwhile, no steps should be taken w'hich may make -the bad 

situation worse.” . . , . » 

“To blame these boys alone for the situation would be rather out ot propor¬ 
tion. The strikes were first started by the American Army and followed by the 
RAF. The RAF gave the cue to the RXAF and the RIN followed suit. 

Concluding Mr. Asaf Ali said that, although it was extremely difficult under 
the circumstances, he wished to exercise the greatest restraint; he did not wish to 
say any word which might in any way contribute to the deterioration of the 
situation. This self-simposed restraint was due to the fact that as Jjardar Patel 
had said in another place India’s ship was nearing the shore and had to be piloted 
as carefully aud cautiously as possible out of the shoals which lay ahead. 

Basis of Trouble 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui (Muslim League) said that the basis of the 
trouble was racial discrimination. The authorities had not realised the spirit of 
theatre. Immediately after the war, officers of the services went back into the 
spirit of the prewar days when it was considered a legitimate privilege to treat 
the Indian Section of the forces unkindly and disrespectfully. If the War depart¬ 
ment was not aware of the grievances of the ratings, the men m charge of it, 
Specially the naval section, belonged to the company of opium-eaters (hear, hear). 
T^e officer who used uugcntlcmanly language against the ratings should have been 

klcke mi^g B^Mr-^ddfqnt “did not go mad overnight when they com¬ 
mitted^uts to which exception is taken. Whether m Bombay or Karachi, these 
Web q ve b eh a vedas any group of young folk would have done. My boys had a 
larger justification to do what they did than the men of the American or British 

forces. the speaker, “is finished and a new age ha^dawned. Vnless 

_ mi of the age, there will be trouble and misery for my own 

you go wuli th l those who would like to crush them.” (Cheers). 

S r Manaal Singh (Akali l’arty), supporting the motion, said that the 
action of the ratings was a protest against continued racial discrimination.. "A 
Government which^mintuins such discrimination has - ra J allegiance 

and we have the right to revolt against it. When the enquiry is made into the 
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strikes of the rebel ratings, the whole question should bo re-examined, so that 
such troubles will not recur.” He asked the War Secretary to give an assurance 
that no punishment would be given even to individual ratings till the Defence 
Consultative Committee had gone into the matter. 

R. I. N. Rules Must be Changed 

Mr. M. JR. Masani (Congress) said that the Government of India had misin¬ 
formed the British Prime Minister when he said in the Houbc of Commons that 
the grievances of the ratings had not been previously presented. For months past, 
Naval Headquarters in Delhi had from time to time received reports aud com¬ 
plaints in regard to pay, food, clothing allowances, leave and travel facilities and 
invidious distinction between the terms of demobilisation between the British and 
Indian demobilised personnel. These grievances had been simmering for a long 
time and came to the surface as a result of the behaviour of Commander King 
and the arrests of two ratings. 

There was also a feeling of insecurity among the ratings. In September 1945 
there were 3,500 officers and 28,000 ratings in the RIN. Since September, Naval 
Headquarters had issued three orders in succession on demobilisation. According 
to the first plan, 18,500, men tverc to be retained according to the Second 
13,000 men and according to the third only 11,000 men. 

Under RIN rules, it was extremely difficult to have grievances redressed. One 
must either take it lying down or mutiny. No combined representation was per- 
mitted and the grievances had to be represented individually. “That makes it 
extremely difficult for the peaceful redress of grievances to take place and men 
who are frustrated, whose grievances fester, are driven by the kind of conduct like 
Commander King’s to take this grave step.” 

“Why”, asked Mr. Masani, “do the peoples of Bombay unanimously support the 
mutineers ? It is because Indians do not differ. We do not accept moral basis 
of your authority. Your law is not law to us because it has not got the consent 
of the people behind it (hear, hear). That is why, when your military or civil law 
is broken, cvery-oue of us instinctively regards the rebellion with sympathy. In 
other words, the real cause of this mutiny is the existence of British rule in this 
country (hear, hear). I can imagine the irritation which must be caused to any 
average Indian in having to hoist a foreign flag over his own establishment (hear, 
hear). The fiag which the people of this country have is the Tri-colour of the 
Congress and the Mustim League flag.” 

Mr. Masani appealed to the British to leave the country while there was ‘'still 
an army, navy and air force left in this country.*’ They were no longer a cemen¬ 
ting ioree ; they had lingered too long and had become a disruptive force. The 
Communists, who called out Bombay workers in defiance of-the B. P. C. C. were 
fostered by Government during the war. The Communists haM turned against 
the Government because they had fallen out “with their principals in Moscow.” 

“We are told the situation is in control and that prestige lias been preserved. 
It has been preserved no doubt—with the co-operation of men like gardar Patel in 
Bombay and Mr. Gazdar in Karachi. It hag been preserved because our national 
leaders of ail parties are prepared in the interests of this country to endorse the 
call on the authorities. I wonder whether this kind of victory is worth having. 
The ratings who surrendered in the interests of their country were the moral 
victors of the struggle, (hear, hear)’* _ ... _, , 

Mr. Masani urged that in view of the C-in-C s assurance, nothing would be 
done further which would exacerbate the situation. 

FIRM HAND ADVOCATED . . , 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, Leader of the European Group, speaking amid many mte- 
ruptions, wished that on occasions like this, the War Member himself was present 
to take part in the debate. Four things seemed to be needed, Mr cn iithg went 
on. An accurate estimate of what had happened should be in ^ cle l » 1 t,lie 5 Jf 6 ? should 
consider why it had happened. Then consider what its probable enect would bo 
and finally address themselves to the action to be taken- He would not hesitate 
to use the word mutiny in describing the events— mutiny not in a cecnmcal sense 
but mutiny in a real, full and practical sense. , „ woa . . 

Mr. Griffiths agreed with Mr. Masani that deep down II*? an< * 

maladjustment inherent in the present political situation, buttneremeay was to 
push on with constitutional settlement and not say that till ™me, 

soIdieis miMit desert and the navy might mutiny. Among reasons for the trouble, 
Mr. Griffiths went on, were tlm inflammatory speeches made by udliaential and 
vociferous leaders which made men in the defence services waver m their allegiance 
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and the public laudation of the 20,000 I. N. A. men who had gone over to the 
enemy. (Mr. Sri Prakasa : They were handed over to the enemy). 

Mr. Griffiths called upon Government to make it clear that if by any ill-fortune 
there was a recurrence of trouble, they would use the utmost force to suppress it 
and they would not make the mistake they did over the I N. A. ‘Do noi make 
heroes of them,” he urged iVoices : we will) 

ADMIRAL GODFRFY*S BROADCAST CRITICISED 
Dr. G. V. Deshmukh (Congress), said that the real cause of the trouble was 
racial discrimination That discrimination existed not only in navy but m the arm> 
and air force as well. The only way to make them loyal was to give them a 
National Government and an idea to fight for. The days were gone, Mr. Desh- 
rmikh said, when the Indian soldiers were satisfied with a bowl of kanji > yhen 
they thought that the British Government paid them. Now their national conscious- 

ness ^y a ll r r g^ retar y had stated that the shops had been looted. Dr. Deshmukh 
asked who looted them. He also asked why outbreak of rioting occurred whenever 
there were talks of constitutional adjustments, (here, here). Were Police doing 
ihoir duV? He asserted that he had information that, when a Pos 
Office in Bombay was burning, the police were not there He ^ked 
Pnvernmcnt to remember that the old order has changed and mm of the I N. A. 
and the RIN demonstrated their adherence to the higher loyalty and higher 

disc i Deshmukh criticised Admiral Godfrey’s broadcast and considered it wrong 
tlvit men who had once been praised for valour should now be condemned as 
mutineers because they complained to-day about inhuman conditions of pay and 

racial dhciiminution. LEAGTJE spokesman’s criticism p , 

Nawabzada Liaaat Ali Khan , Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party 
asked for clarification of the function of the Enquiry Committee ^ 
said would be set up. If the Government wer, going to have an impartial commi 
ssion to enquire into the whole question, then where was the need for a depart 

mCIlt Refemng^ to^ihe complaints voiced by the R. L N., the Nawabzada said that 
on more than one occasion some of the members of tne H° u se. inciudiu^ 1 11 • 

had pointed out that the treatment meted out to Indian Officers were greatly 

Te8en Qu more than one occasion, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that he had 
also pointed out that there was racial discrimination which would recoil on the 
authorities. No efforts were made by the Government either to inquire into those 
trricvances or remedy them. “It is the common belief of every sectiou of the people 
m India that the present Government sit with cotton wool stuck in their ears and t]ley 
never listen to the voice of reason till such time as it is. dinned into then eaia. 
All this trouble is due to this belief and there is a common feeling in the coim-ry 

r cS »r4 couifno? sxl- 1 %a^i 

0 e^w t ho d wcre 1 iAaced°in^char^e il o I £ t men^of Indian ^Army 0 should 

h as‘ tr A 'S&S? and ablf to command the confidence of the 

Indi Tt wlStifylng that the situation in Bombay and in Karachi was practically 
, a w?Started dutv. “I can assure them from here,” he said ‘ that 
normal and men ha whatever lies iu its power to secure reasonable and 

the Muslim League 1) ^ R j N and they may count upon the assistance and 
legitimate demands «< U9 ii m League in their legitimate grievances, i appeal to 
active support of the Musum I ^ with regard to the feeling and 

the Government that they sno *^ e Indiftn Army and theyShould remedy their 

sentiments of _ j k 0 p e the Committee would be appointed at an early date 

wfthTuU powers* 0 to recommend to the Government on every aspect of this 

question.” MR waSO n’8 reply 

nr ..vri-trincr to the debate, explained the difference between the two 

Mr. -Ifason, replj £ meDt [ one d would taku place after the Defence Consul- 

OommUtee Ltd examined general policy. Until a full imparts enquiry 






was held, he went on, it was impossible to make up our mind as to what Com¬ 
mander King had said. The ratings said he used that language ; but no one yet 
knew whether he actually used that language. Commander King had denied hav¬ 
ing used it. Mr. Mason would request the Opposition to keep an open mind on 
this aspect which would be one of the subjects of the enquiry. 

As regards looting of shops, Mr. Mason said that some of the reports said 
that RIN ratings were guilty of breaking into shops, but that again was a matter 
for enquiry. Replying to Mr. Griffith’s remarks, Mr. Mason pointed out that the 
C. in-C. had two functions. He was the C.-in-C. and the War Member. Personally 
Mr. Mason wished that such a situation would come to an end and wc would 
sraightway have a civilian War Member, but so long as he was the C.-inC., it 
would be absolutely wrong for him to come to the House and become 
involved in controversial questions. 

A member : Why does he go to the Council of State ? 

Mr. Mason remarked that the Council of State proceedings were less contro¬ 
versy (laugher). 

Mr. Mason added that he could say with all sincerity that it had been 
the C.-in-C.*s constant endeavour on every possible occasion to eliminate discrimi¬ 
nation. Mr. Mason could give hundreds of instances in which the C.-in-C. had 
interevened to prevent discrimination. Mr Mason asked the House not to censure 
the Government on this question or condemn officers unheard because such censure 
or condemnation would mean encouragement to further acts of indiscipline which 
he knew ail sections of the House wished to avoid. 


C.-in-C. on R. I. N Strike— New Delhi—25th Feb. 

The Commander-i n -Chief. General Sir Claude, Auchvdeck in a broadcast to 
I night on the R.I.N. strike said that there would be no collective punishment, no 
vindictive action or indiscriminate retribution, but ringleaders and others would 
be individually tried and those found guilty would be punished ‘ To refrain from 
awarding punishment wdiere such is due would put a premium on insubordi¬ 
nation,** he said. , , , . _ . 

'•Legitimate grievances can be and are being rectified continually and quickly 
as far as possible,** he went on. But, he made it clear that some of the men’s 
wishes could not be met. 

“1 am aware that politics have had something to do with the recent regrettable 
happenings in the services,” General Auchinleck said. ‘‘In my position as C.-in-C. I 
have nothing whatever to do with politics, and I will not countenance political intrigue 
in the armed forces in India. To do so would be a great dis-service to India both 
now and for the future.” The following is the full text of the broadcast 

The subject of my short talk to-night is the discipline and well-being of the 
forces. 

Unrest in certain parts of the armed forces in India has undoubtedly caused 
misgivings in people’s minds and my object in speaking to you to-night is to help 
you to see things in the right light. 

The word ‘strike* has been loosely used. The correct word is mutiny , and 
this refers to any collective act of a few or many persons, subject to naval, military 
or air force law against the legal authority of the service. Any attempt to white¬ 
wash collective disobedience by using the civil term 'strike is damaging to the 
discipline and stability of the armed forces, and can only react unfavourably on 
law and order generally. The use of the word strike is dangerous in that it 
suggests something less serious than mutiny and implies that the armed forces can 
be excused if they indulge in such direct action as is legally open to those in civil 

It matters not what form collective disobedience takes-—whether negativo— 
such as refusal to work or refusal to cat; or positive, suen a- a demonstration 
march or an act of violence. Such acts are all mutinous, tlioig obviously they 
can and do vary in degree. The milder forms of insubordination aie infectious ana 
easily lead to violence. 

Appeals are often made that there shall be no so-called ‘victimisation* of those 
guilty or mutiny. In so far as thiB means that there will be no punish¬ 

ment of a body of men, it is true that there will be no vindictive action or indis¬ 
criminate retribution. f>ut I never have made, and never will m&Ke, any promise 
that ring-leaders and others individually tried and found punish¬ 

ed. On the contrary, they will be. To do otherwise would. . 8 ^he at the root of 
all discipline, and w ould be quite unfair to well-behaved servicemen who form the 
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vast majority. To refrain from awarding punishment where such is due would be 
a premium on insubordination 


CANNOT BE PAID BRITISH SCALE OF PAY 
It is all too readily assumed that recent mutinous acts are due to grievances, 
and the implication is that grievances can only be rectified as the results of acts 
of ill-discipline. Nothing could Be further from the truth. I do not deny for a moment 
that grievances may exist in the services, as is inevitable in any large organisation 
employing hundreds of thousands of men. Some of the men’s wishes cannot be 
met. To give one example—it is not possible to pay everyone in the BIN and 
BFA at the same rate as in the BN and BAF. Just as it is not possible to pay 
everyone in the British Navy and Air Force on the same scale as, for instance, 
those in the U. S. Navy or Air Force without affecting the whole economic struc¬ 
ture of the country and creating similar demands in every branch of Government 
serves* We have" as a matter of fact a strong Inter-Service Committee sitting at 
the moihent to look into the conditions of pay, accommodation, travel etc., of all the 
threa Indian services. 


LEGITIMATE GRIEVANCES BEING RECTIFIED 


Legitimate grievances can be and are being rectified continually and as quickly 
«« -ossible. As you know, I am myself touring constantly and when I see anything 


wrong in any one of the three services I So my best to put it right without 
delay? Enquiry into reasonable complaints is normal service procedure, and I rely 
upon* every olficer under my command, of whatever service, to see that this is 
properly carried out. I ctime to know what my men are thinking and it has been 
my praticein the past, as it will always be in the future, to ensure, as far as 
lies within my power, good treatment and due consideration for the men 
serving under my command. Collective acts of insubordination hinder rather than 
help me and my commanders in our efforts to effect this. 

The unfortunate and erroneous impression appear to exist that the normal life 
of sailor, soldier or airman is full of burning grievances. This is ]ust not true, but 
because they are normal and not sensational, we hear very little of the many 
things on the other side of the. slate, such ai the very great efforts which has been 
and are being made to improve the lot of the servicemen. There is also an asto¬ 
nishing assumption in some quarters that the people at the head of afiairs do not 
redly care, and not interested in seeing to the welfare and treatment of the men. 
How much happier we should all be if we assumed the opposite, which is in fact 

^1 am aware that politics have had something to do with the recent regrettable 
happenings in the services. In my position as C.-in-C. I have nothing whatever to 
do 1 with politics, and I will not countenance political intrigue in the armed forces 
in India. To do so would be a great disservice to India both now and for the 
future India has been well served by her armed forces. The secret of this service 
has been a sense of public duty based on discipline and mutual confidence between 
sdl ranks from the highest to the lowest. Discipline is not negative quality, but a 
T»naitivp smrit* and any attempt to undermine this discipline will be firmly resist¬ 
ed not only in the interest of the armed forces themselves, but also of the future 
of India. We are going through difficult and emotional times. Self-restraint and cool 
heads are essential in all of us. 

COURTS OF ENQUIRY TO BE HELD —25th FEB. 


A communique issued by tbe Joint Advance H. Q. Southern Command, at 
1ft q 0 hours said : “R.l.N. ratings are settling down to normal duties and there are 
no inddents to report. Five courts of enquiry have been ordered, of which four 
are to be held immediately." 

RATINGS’ STRIKE IN CALCUTTA ENDS— 25TH FEB. 


, The seven-day strike of about 500 R. I. N. ratings at Majherhat ended this 
i morning. Commodore Hughes Hallett announced. He said the ratings returned to 
! work at 11-10 hours to-day. 

RIAF MEN ON STRIKE— 25th FEB. 


in 


One hundred and fifty men of the RIAF camp at Bion, Bombay, went on a 
-in-strike this afternoon in sympathy with the strikers of other KIAt camps 

5 °llie a str1ker8 l stated^that V was regrettable that the Inter-Services Ray Rela- 
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BOMBAY NAVAL EATINGS’ STRIKE [ bomba*- 

tions Committee, which was recently in Bombay, did not contact any member of 
the RIAF camps but only met officers. 

Sardar Patel on Bombay Riots—26 Feb. 

A mammoth meeting attended by over a hundred thousand people was 
at Ohoupathi, Bombay on the 26 th. February 1916 under the auspice* of tne 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Sardar Vallnbhbhai Patel presided aud 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the meeting. 

Both Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Pandit Nehru condemned the acts ot 
violence and hooliganism in the city during the last four days and emphasised that 
the CongresB which was fighting for the independence of the country had not called 
a hartal and people should not listen to the advice of those who spoke in the name 
of the Congress and created troubles like the one in Bombay. # 

The meeting passed off peacefully. The authorities had permitted the meetings 
despite the general ban 011 meetings and assemblies of more than five persons and 
also modified the curfew to enable the citizens to attend the meeting. 

A stern warning to the people of Indin not to be misled by those who attempt 
to exploit the anti-imperialist feelings and political awakening of the masses and 
direct them into wrong channels was. given by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in the 
course of his address. ,, , . x t , A 

Sardar Patel declared that such a step would lead to complete anarchy and 
chaos. After three days of complete anarchy in the city, which was followed by tne 
military shooting of innocent people, it was time for all concerned to do a certain 
amount of heart-searching over the tragic happenings of the past four days in the 
city. *T shall, however, refrain,” continued the Sardar, “from plain speaking as the 
time for such plain speaking will soon come.” 

Sardar Patel said that those who had committed ghastly crimes during the 
disturbances would not go unpunished. Over 300 persons had lost their lives and 
over a thousand had been injured. What was ail this sufferings and toll of human 
life for? *T cannot understand why the people should think of an uprising against 
the Government when the Congress bad not given a call for revolt but was engaged 
in normal peaceful constructive activities. 

‘‘Listen to the Voice of Congress’* 

‘•I ask the people of India not to listen to those who, calling themselves 
i Congressmen, are determined to create anarchy and disorder. The people should 
lie^n to the voice of the Congress alone and carry out the lead given by the 
Congress. If you think that the Congress lead is wrong, it is upto you to replace 
the Congress leadership. But so long as its leadership is accepted, you should abide 
by the advice given by your leaders and carry out faithfully the instructions your 
leaders give you. Such wrong lead as wbb given to the people of Bombay can 
bring neither Swaraj nor peace to the people. Such wrong lead, as was demons.rated, 
only resultB in anarchy and chaos”. . . , A 

) .Sardar Patel haid that the Communist Party was giving a wrong lead to the 
people and trying to exploit their patriotism. They were doing this-for purpose 
of resurrecting their own party’s prestige which had suffered 'V S* 1 mp/rial h,m 
Communist Party had whole-heartedly co-operated with the Biitisl *“P«mliem 
wbon India had been plunged in the ‘ Quit India struggle or 1 J— v.nose battle- 

isrSuS .“resu A t 

fight iddrrssinghi 3 Tihe student world, the Sardar saidl that he was pained 
to see the /. rose indiscipline amoug the ranks of the ftndcnt • follow the Irnd 
any headway they should not attempt to give a lead f|he 

“ J _laam ^ rii Q r.;^i;n A themselves ana act atcoraing to the 




attempt to give 

Congress. They should learn to discipline th- 

advice and guidance given them by their national leaders, 

Naval Ratings’ Demands 

Sardar Patel dealt at length with the strike of the "L ] FridU"^ 

\avv aud described the events leading to the declaration , general 

saidVose who. against the advice of the Congress ba<1 “4 rtrike^ 
on Friday to express their sympathy and solidarity with me u 0Vlntt wer ® 
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living in o fool’s paradise. They bad not renlised the gravity of the situation. 
KnowiDg the real situation the Congress was handling the question in the most 
appropriate mnnner and it could be trusted to do its utmost to ensure that the just 
Grievances of the naval ratings were promptly and fully rednssed. The misguided 
demonstrations organised by the so-called sympathisers of the ua^ol ratings not 
only did not help their cause but had cost the city dear. As the Congress had 
been seized of the question of the demands of the naval ratinga, It would have been 
wise to leave the matter in the handB of the Congress which could uBe its influence 
and position to secure relief to the ratings. Instead of doing this, some misguided 
persons interfered in the matter and their interference definite y injured the 
chances of a proper settlement. 


C.-in-C.’s Statement Criticised 

The Sardar then referred to the Commander-in-chiefs broadcast speech last 
night and said ho had emphasised on the need for maintaining discipline with which, 
said the Sardar, he readily concurred, but he would remind the Commander-in- 
Chief that the conditions under which the Indian personnel of the army and other 
armed services were serving in the present transitional stage were most difficult and 
therefore such delicate situations ns the naval ratings* fctrike arose. The naval 
ratings had been doing everything humanly possible to secure redress of their 
legitimate grievances and when they were frustrated in their legitimate efforts and 
were even punished or insulted every time for making any representation, they had 
no alternative but to resort to collective action. Technically such collective action 
might be described as an offence but there could be no punishment for such 
technical offenceB especially when racial discrimination in regard to status, pay and 
conditions of living were involved. . . _ , .. . . 

The ratings were nurBing a longstanding grievance which drove them almo&- 
to desperation. Such a situation required to be handled with tact and sympathy. 
He did uot wish to say anything more on the subject as the whole matter was the 
subject of an enquiry. He would, however, remind the authorities that time had 
changed and that not only India but the whole of Asia was asking for redress of 
long-standing grievances. 

Maulana >zad on Ratings’ Strike—26 Feb, 


The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in an interview to*<iay on 
the present happenings in the KIN, said that it was true that discipline in the 
army was a matter of supreme importance, but, having regard to the entire chain of 
happenings in connection with the ratings* strike, the question of discipline Bhould 
not be viewed in a narrow Bpirit. “Nothing should be done. Maulana Azad said, 
“to give the impression that individuals ean be, or are responsible for collective and 
general feelings and actions.** 

Maulans Azad said : “Now that the RIN episode for the last week has come to a 
close, it was impossible to view its origin and development in their proper pers¬ 
pective in a dispassionate mnnner. It is whether the action of ratings in going on 
strike is called by its technical terms of the naval law, viz., mutiny, or is called by the 
civil term, strike, the essential nature of the action resorted to by the ratings under- 
goes no change. It is perfectly clear that certain grievances which the ratings had 
been feeling for some time were not redressed for one reason or another. Certain 
immediate incidents brought the trouble to a head, but the.root of the struggle, ns 
far as one can judge, was the feeling of the ratings that in spite of the fact that 
thev were in no'sense inferior to those of the British Navy they were not placed on 
fnntino- as reEnrde general treatment. For a hundred and fitly..years.or 


ohlt f 7Z e< thef*c‘s as they have been reported that Indian mingeof RIN "went 
nn V I?iiti r oJ n th'> result of what they considered were a gratuitous insult to national 
ootf They formulated their demands in a clear and precise form. An exa- 

m i.tfnn of their demands shows that they were legitimate. And so far as they are 
mination or tneir _n*r» ctvri 


leg"tima n te they must be eympathetically examined and redressed 

® ! in flic ormtJ in n ni.it___ 



Kn fo e-inc iho impreBBion uiui\ luuaiB can be or uic 

collMtive and genitl feelings and actions. In such inetances, the term ‘ring-leader’ 



uanally applies to a person, who acta as a spokesman of a general body of com¬ 
plainants* It would be unjust to aelect such persona for punishment. In the 
present atmosphere of the country, which is surcharged with emotion and political 
irritation, it is essential that nothing should be done which -may accentuate the 
situation. I earnestly appeal to the authorities concerned who seem to be anxious 
to secure efficient working of the services both during the interim period and in the 
future to try to see things from the Indian national point of view. India is not in a 
mood to tolerate any action that may have even the semblance of the suppression of 
national spirit in any quarter.” 

Calcutta ratings resume work— 26 fee. 

JDr. P. K. Banerji, Secretary of the Strike Committee, told the Associated Press 
of India that^ratings of H. M, I. S. Rajputana, numbering about a hundred, had also 
called off their strike thus falling into line with the decision of the ratings at the 
Behala camp. The decision to call off the strike was taken at a meeting of the 
ratings this morning and this decision waB unanimous. Mr. Banerji added : They 
bed gone on strike at 1-30 p.m. on February 19 and conducted the Btrike peacefully 
with strict discipline. He further said that all his colleagues of the H. M. I. S, 
Hooghly were thankful to the Commanding Officer, Lt.-Cora. Webster, but for whose 
kind and helpful treatment during the period of strike, they could not have remain¬ 
ed bo peaceful. All the ratings there had full confidence in him. 

In addition to the ratings of the camp, drivers and other staff, numbering 
about 50, were also on strike with them. They also resumed their work. 



Rioting in Bombay 

British Troops go into Action 
First Day—Bombay—22nd. February 1946 

British troops were called out in Bombay shortly before midday to-day, fol¬ 
lowing a conference between the Chief Presidency Magistrate and the police "autho¬ 
rities. Steel-hei meted British troops with fixed bayonets were patrolling the 
Fort area. 

British troops went into action for the first time at about 1 p. m. to-day near 
J. J. Hospital junction. They fired several rounds to disperse a riotous and mena¬ 
cing mob which was throwing stones. 

The total casualties up to 3-30 p. m. were 18 killed, over 250 injured of w T hom 
165 were bullet cases. Over a hundred oases were reported to be serious. The three 
main city hospitals were overwhelmed with continuous flow of casualties and 
doctors and nurses were hardly able to cope with the situation. More doctors 
and nurseB were summoned. 

Though the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee and Sardar \ allablibhai 
i Patel issued special appeals last night not to have a hartal to-day, Communists 
and other organisations called for a total stoppage of work. 

Thousands of workers belonging to the 0 . 1 . P. and the B. B. and C. I. Rail¬ 
way workshops and other factories came out. Attempts were made in the early 
part of the morning to prevent running of trains by calling upon engine drivers 
and railway guards to strike work. So far, the main line train service and sub- 


Mattmga in tie north, a distance of ten miles calling upon all people to observe hartal, 


urban service and 'r. j. r. ana tne ts. r>. ana u. jl. were wimuuu^.. 

The city police opened fire a number of times this morning in tne Kalbadevi, 
Bhukshwar aud Qirgaum areas, where mobs broke open a number or snops, looted 
them and set fire to furniture. The number of casualties seemed to oe neavy, Ovei 
a dozen persons were removed to hospital with bullet wounds, Nearly 
thirty to forty grain, cloth and jewellery shops were reported to nave Deen looted, 
There were also repeated firings on the mobs. .. . 

The Mumbauevi Post Office was set on fire and police patrols were 
heavily stoned, Train, bus and other vehicular traffic along Girgaum and Kalba- 
devi Roads and adjoining areas were suspended. , . . . 

Workers of 60 textile mills came out and were marching in processions. 

fitnutl Tr.il , 1 PDinif Tflllnrl oil nimr f Vi n ..It-ir frnm MliSeUm 1H the SOUtll tQ 
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People in European costume received special attention of the crowds and hats 
and ties were being snatched away. Repeated instances of stone throwing all over 
the city were reported. By 11 a . m., city’s tram service was practically paralysed, 

The situation was described as tense and serious. 

The Police Commissioner issued an order to-day prohibiting the carrying 
of weapons and banning assembly of five or more persons for a period of 15 days 
in Bombay City, because of the present disturbances. He also banned for a 
period of 15 days processions, meetings and assemblies in the whole of the Greater 
Bombay area. 

Ide Fort area which was generally unaffected during the previous hartals and 
disturbances was the scene of a serious clash between the police and crowds lea¬ 
ding to police opening fire. One person was injured as a result of police firing. 

The cause of the trouble which occurred on Phirczshoh Mehta Road, a promi¬ 
nent business centre, was the running over of two persons by a military lorry driven 
by a British soldier. This incident caused tension in the locality and crowds col¬ 
lected, A police party which arrived on the scene was attacked with stones. There¬ 
upon one officer fired two revolver shots wounding one person. The police also 
made repeated lathi charges. 

Students of oil colleges and schools came out and went in processions asking 
people to join the hartal. 

On Girgaum Road a wine shop was looted and set on fire. The premises of 
May & Baker on Sandhurst Bridge were severely stoned and glass panes smashed. 

Fire Opened Twenty Times 

A number of military lorries were attacked in various parts of the city and 
some of them Bet on fire. Road blocks were placed on a number of places. 

In Fort area there was repeated firing by the police between ll a. m. and noon, 
when crowds attacked military lorries and set fire to a post office at Bazargate 
Street. Police opened fire nearly 20 times at short intervals. 

According to an unconfirmed report one British soldier driving a lorry was 
hit with a stone and fell out of the lorry \ bile the lorry driver himself drove away. 

I The B.E.S.T. bus drivers and conductors who joined the strike were seen running 
about the Hornby Road attacking English soldiers and civilians. Bus and tram 
traffic along Hornby Road and other affected areas was completely suspended. 

Casualties were stated to be steadily mounting. British troops were patrolling 
certain parts of Hornby Road, 


Curfew Imposed 

A curfew was imposed in the disturbed orens of the city between the hours of 
J p. m. and u n. m. with effect from to-night and would remain in force for 15 dave. 
Platoons of British troops armed with tommyguns and rifks was stati¬ 
oned at a number of strategic points throughout the city. A large military contin¬ 
gent wan also kept in reserve at the police head-quarters near Crawford market. 
Armoured cars with magistrates were touring most of the effected areas. 

There were repeated firing by police in the Pydhonie and Thamba lianta area 
at the end of Kalbadevi Road. Upto noon 30 caBes were admitted in the hospital 
of which 22 were cases with bullet wounds. 

A Muslim crowd in Bheudy Bazar blocked the Ibrahim Rahimtcola Rond 
connecting Bheudy Bazar with Pydhonie. 

Passing trains and G. I. P. lines were stoned near Parel workshop and a num¬ 
ber of passengers were reported to have received injuries. 

At Prarthana Snmaj t which was the scene of serious disturbances in counec- 
. tion with the Netaji Birthday celebrations a month ago, a police chowkie wa^ set 
on fire and burnt. Nine military lorries were burnt in the Fort ares. Fresh casb of 
looting were reported from different parts of the city. 

Shop Attacked 

The situation at the junction of Phirozeshah Mehta R 0 ad and Hornby Road 
became very serious round about midday. A huge mob attacked the glass show 
rooms of the European fhm of Whiteaway Laidlaw and completely smasned nil the 
glasses. Window-panes of the National Bank and one or two other places in the 
vicinity were also smashed up. The police opened fire in this locality repeatedly. 
The military were stationed in front of Whiteaway Liidlaw with fixed bayonets. 

Round about mid-day it appeared as though it would be impossible to curry 
on work in the Associated Press of India office, a few yards away from the junction 
of Phirozeshah Mehta Road and Hornby Road. 

j With the arrival of the military, crowds melted and armed and lathi police 
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chased away idle crowds watching the Tamasha' all along the Hornby Road. 
All bus and tram traffic in several parts of the city were suspended. Only stray 
motor cars and hackney victorias were running at intervals. Thousands of office-going 
public were thus stranded and were UDable to return home unless they walked the 
entire distance. 

Most of the offices and shops in the Fort area closed before mid-dny as the 
situation became very menacing and the Government of Bombay promptly announ¬ 
ced a half-day bank holiday to enable the banks to put their shutters and thns 
avoid an attack on them. 

Bombay witnessed to-day for 12 hours a ceaseless and one of the fiercest mob 
furies in recent times, leading to repeated clashes between the police and military 
armed with rifles, machine-guns and armoured core on the one side and furious 
mobs on the other. The police and the military resorted to repeated firing at frequ¬ 
ent intervals. The disturbance became more and more widespread as the day advan¬ 
ced and affected the entire city from the Fort area to Dadar and Mahim, a distance 
of ten miles. 

As evening advanced, mob violence increased in intensity and police and mili¬ 
tary resorted to repeated firing. On one or two occasions, they also machine-gun¬ 
ned. Total casualties according to unofficial estimates, Were over 30 killed and 500 
injured, of which 350 to 400 sustained bullet wounds, 

Mrs. Kamal JDoude, a member of the Communist Party, died of a bullet wound 
and Kusum Ranadive received a bullet; on her leg when the military opened fire 
near the Elphinstone Bridge, in the northern part of the city this afternoon, accor¬ 
ding to the Communist Party office at Parel. These two ladies were going home 
from the party office when the incident occurred. Tho bullet hit Mrs. Donde on a rib. 
Bhe was removed to hospital where she succumbed. About 15 persons were injured 
in thiB firing. 


Situation in Calcutta—23 Feb. 

The Calcutta situation was uneasy this morning. 

Tram service which ran with breaks and interruptions yesterday, could not be resu¬ 
med to-day, Buses were playing, but in South Calcutta very few buses could be seen’. 

A few caseB of small knotB of demonstrators bolding up vehicles and asking 
passengers to walk were reported. 

No East Indian Railway trains could come into Howrah Terminus since 
0 o’clock this morning owing to crowds holding them up on the track in the Ser- 
ampore and Bally areas. This also affected the departure of trainB from Howrah, 

Later the situation on the E. 1. Railway improved and trains could come 
to Howrah station. It was understood that the crowds on the track were persua¬ 
ded to disperse. 

Traiu services from Sealdha on the B. A. Railway was interrupted “because 
some of the staff not coming for work” according to an official of the railway. 


Disturbance In Madura—22 Feb. 

Tear gas was used this afternoon to disperse an unruly mob which had gathe¬ 
red in Pandyan Mills area, Ramnad Road and East Sandapetta in the eastern part 
of the city. A boy aged eight sustained a fracture iu the leg when he was hit by a 
tear smoke shell. Five persons were arrested on charge of rioting. 

The mob was calling out the workers of the mills to come out and join them 
in their demonstration against Mr. O. Rsjggopalachari. 

Shortly before three in the afternoon, a mob went to the Pandyan Mills and 
wanted the workers to come out. Stones were flung at the mills. A few_ panes of 
sheet ;las8 of the mills were broken. The police were on the scene within a few 
minutes and the rioters dispersed. The mob, estimated to number about a thousand, 
soon collected again and flung a concentrated shower of brickbats at the police 
party. Thereupon the police dispersed them by using tear gas* 

The Distrtct Superintendent of Police, who was present on the scene and two 
other police officers received atone hits. 

Early this morning batches of people mostly urchins were seen going round 
the business localities of the city asking shop-keepers to close their shops in obser¬ 
vance of what they called “Anti-Rajaji Day.” Borne of the shops which refused to 
close were pelted with atoms, By noon about two-thirds of shops in the city’s 
business localities were closed, The crowds, it was stated, were mainly composed of 
riff-raffs with a few khaddar clad men. a . . . . , 

Later a crowd went to the Rangaswamy Aiyar High School and asked the 
studenta to come oat, On the boya’ refusal, the mob threw atones at the school. 
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smashing glass windows and damaging other school property. The Disirict Superin¬ 
tendent of Police* Madura, with a police party arrived on the scene and the crowd 
went away, At about 11-30 a. m„ the crowd come to St. Mary’s High School and 
demanded the closure of the school. Stones were thrown at the school premisea. 
The school authorities, appreheuding trouble, closed the school. 

'lhe crowd afterwards came to the Sethupathi High School and wanted the 
students to come out to join their demonstrations. The students here too refused 
to leave their classes. The crowd then resorted to throwing of brickbats. While the 
school authorities were remonstrating with the crowd, the police arrived on the 
scene aud the crowd dispersed. 


Communist Attacked 

In the evening at about 5 o’clock a crowd raided the local Communist 
Party’s office. The mob battered down the door of the oGice with a large block of 
, stone. It also threw stones at the inmates injuring four of them. The Communist 
flag was pulled down and the flagstaff broken. The rioting ceased with the arrival 
of the police. The District Magistrate and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
accompanied by the District Superintendent of Police, viBited the scene. 

The situation in the disturbed area was subsequently brought under control, 
Police patrolling the Pandyan Mills area. 


2nd Day—Bombay—23rd February—1946 

Bombay’s streets were deserted and sullen this morning after yesterday’s un¬ 
precedented disturbances in living memory. Only a few stray pedestrians and 
cyclists were Been straggling along the roads. No vehicular traffic of any kind was 
noticeable even on Hornby Road. 

The morning’s quiet, however, was short-lived in the city. Trouble broke out 
at different points in a wide-spread area *.in the heart of the city. Several 
cases of stone-throwing and attempt to loot bauks and shops and set fire’ to buil¬ 
dings occurred in a number of localities aloDg Sendhurst Road, Ripon Road, North- 
brooko Gardens, Abduc Rehman Street and Kalbadevi Road. Upto 10-30 a. m., 
everything was quiet, but between 10-30 and 11-30 a. m., tho police and the military 
opened fire several times. Fresh fires started by angry mobs were seen raging in 
the most thickly populated areas. 

The worst mob violence of the morning was an organised effort to loot the 
branch of the Imperial Bank situated it the Abdur Rehman 8treet. A flying squad 
of steel-helmeted British troops was rushed to the scene from police headquarters 
on the receipt of an S. O. S. from a small police party, which waB about to be 
overwhelmed. Military opened fire and dispersed the mob/ A number of persons 
wore injured. 

300,000 Mill Workers on Strike 

Nearly 300,000 workers were again idle to-day having refused to go to work 
following yesterday’s firings in the labour area. AH the textile mills and other fac¬ 
tories were, therefore, idle. One or two textile mills which made an attempt to 
reBumo work this morning were prevented from doing so. The situation in the 
mill area upto 11 a. m. was quiet. 

Shivaji Patk at Dadar was the scene of recrudescene of trouble after 11 Vloek 
this morning. A number of military lorries were reported to have been set on fire. 
A contingent of British troops has been rushed to this area. 

The situation in the Shivaji Park area (Dadar) worsened at midday. An angry 
mob, several thousands strong, assembled in front of tho Kohinoor textile mid and 
set fire to it. Black smoke and leaping flames could be Been from a long distance. 
Military opened fire and for s time the mob receded but renewed attacks again and 
military retaliated with more rifle fire. Several casualties occurred in thi? area. 

Simultaneously another crowd attacked a police party near Mabim, about half 
a mile north of Shivaji Park and the police retaliated with rifle and revolver tiro. 
The situation in this part of the city was described as very serious. 

Since 10-30 a. ip. upto 1 p. m , ponce and military opened fire in different ioea- 
' lifcies over a dozen times. Recrudescence of trouble occured over a wide area exten¬ 
ding from Crawford Market near police headquarters, upto Mahim? a distance o! 
nearly ten miles. 

At Ripon Road, an angry mob attacked the Salvation Army headquarters for 
the second time since trouble began, inere waa repeated firing by # troops in this 
locality. Two persons were killed on the spot and several others injured as a result 
of the firing. 
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At Northbrooko Gardens, where a mob burnt a municipal stables yesterday, 
fresh attacks were made on the stables and a municipal health office. Military 
opened fire in this area twice and brought tho situation uuder control. 

The Mayer Sassoon mill at Parel which attempted to work was attacked by n 
crowd and the police dispersed the crowd by revolver fire. As a result of this 
firing, the workers came out and the mill was forced to close down. 



Oases of Looting 

An iron safe belonging to the Sandhurst Road branch of the Imperial Bank 
which was looted yesterday was attempted to be taken away by o crowd this morning 
and the military opened fire to drive away the crowd. Another iron safe belonging 
to the Lloyd’s Bank branch at Sheikh Memon Street was also attempted to be 
taken away by miscreants and the military fired upon them. The crowd also 
attempted to break open the strong room of this bank but the arrival of a Military 
picket prevented any damage to the strong room. # i 

At Prathana Saras], a jeweller’s shop was looted during the early hours of the 
morning and property worth over Rs. 100,000 was taken aw r ay. Police arrested 
a person on whose person was found currency notes to the tune of Rs. 3,000 and 
large quantities of valuable jewels. . 

The municipal sweepers did not turn for work to-day in many localities because 
of yesterday's disturbances and, therefore, the streets in these areas were full of 
rubbish, endangering the health of the city. 

The story of how an angry mob attempted to burn alive a Police Inspector at 
Mahim was told to an Associated Press of India reporter to-day by a party who 
rescued the police officer. Inspector Thomas of the Mahim Police Station was 
caught by a mob, severely belaboured and tied to a tree with his hands and feet 
fastened. Tho mob brought kerosene and poured it over the Police officer ancl was 
about to set fire when a *dada’ (hooligan leader) with his followers, arrived on the 
scene and rescued him. The officer was removed to hospital later in a precarious 


condition. „ ^ „ 

Train Set on Fire 

A local train on the B. B. and C. I. Railway was set on fire at Dadar station, 
which is very near Shivaji Park. There had been repeated firing in this fficality 
from 11 am, aud great commotion prevailed in this area. Following the burning of 
the train, local train service on the B. B. and O. I. Railway was temporarily suspended. 
The Matunga booking office of the B. B. and C. I. Railway waB attacked by 
a mob and stones were hurled at the station booking staff. A railway official waB 
manhandled. . „ , A , .. 

The situation in the northern part of the city appeared to be graver than 

yesterday. Fresh police and military reinforcements were being rushed to this area. 

Sardar Patel, accompanied by Mr. S. K. Patil and other local Congress leaders, 
visited the various hospitals and saw the victims of yesterday’s firing. 

Over 130 Killed and GOO Injured . f . . a , 

According to information gathered from the four hospitals which the Samar 
visited this morning, the total dead since trouble started was over loO and injured 
over 700. These figures do not’ include police casualties of two constables dead and 

127 policemen including 37 officers, injured. tw mntnr nf Tnform 

Acccrding to an official announcement made by th Q I^irector 

Government of Bombay, the casualties from 9 a.m., ou Friday to 9 a.m., to day as 

reported by hospitals were 777 injured (515 detained in 

The Government of Bombay issued a warning to the public that any one 
found building barricades on the roads was liable to be shot at sight. 

ORGY OF ARSON AND LOOTING • l « * i 

Bombay witnessed a second day of unprecedented mass r o{,bto e «iwiSSl 
Unlike yesterday, while the Fort area was quiet to-day, the J / e R ^i Ve °P ed 

the entire city from Crawford Market up to Khar Boad, a suburb of Bombay, Bn 
area of about fifty square miles. O t,:r f : no . nf Mia h 

Disquieting features of to-day’s dietnrbances were the shifting o e d B ‘" r - 

bances from the Southern part of the city to the working class area in ^tbe^ north 
and the concentrated attacks on textile mills, railway stations, > > 108 j 

XeB and barricading of trunk roads with hoavy iron railings, lamp posts and 

huge bouWers. jj| tKy i orl , M xootiup; and destruction of P r °?. e . l ‘y ! fe '' e t j 0 ^ 
on a larger scale than yesterday. Consequently the police and military resorted to 
firing on more occasion* resulting in very heavy casualties. 
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Unofficial reports put the total number of dead since the beginning of the 
disturbances on Thursday in the neighbourhood of 250 and the total number of 
injured well over 1/dOO, of which about 700 were bullet cases. 

The police also sustained heavy casualties. Four constables were killed and 
175 injured of whom about forty were officers. 

Those who could recall the Bombay riots on the occasion of the viBit of Prince 
of Wales in 1921 declared that the present disturbances had no parallel in living 
memory. 

Two trainB on the B. B. and C. 1. line between Dadar and Mahim were Bet on 
fire. The Mahim railway station was attacked and was fired. The military opened 
fire repeatedly in this area. 

As the evening advanced, the situation in the northern part of the city deterio¬ 
rated and rioting spread to Khar Road near Juhu, 15 miles from the city. Shivaji 
Park, the Dadar station of the B. B. and C. I. Railways, Cadell Road near Mahim 
causeways were the chief storm centres of the evening’s disturbances. 

Civil police assisted oy troops rigorously enforced curfew from 7-30 
p.m. since when streets and roads presented a deserted appearance except for military 
and police lorries. 

There wqb a pitched battle lasting half an hour between the police and a mob at 
Kamatipura late in the evening. The military opened fire resulting in the death of 
ten persous and injuries to fifty persons. 

In the mill area the police and military opened fire at different points at 
RanadeRoad, Gokhale Road, Lady Jamshedjee Road, Lady Hardinge Road, Ripon 
Road, Delisle Road, and Kadell Road. This covered an area of ten to twelve square 
miles. 

FIVE CONGRESS VOLUNTEERS DIE OF BULLET WOUNDS 

Five CongreaB peace patrol volunteers who were bit by bullets died in 
hospitals. . . . . . , . 

After enforcement of curfew, the situation quitened down but tension in 
the disturbed areas continued. British troops with armoured cart ? Breu-gun carriers 
and army tanks were patrolling all the disturbed areas. The mill area was particularly 
heavily guarded. 

Third Day—Bombay—24th. February 1946 

Steel Ring Placed Round City 

Looting, burning and destruction of public property eoutinued for many hours 
after curfew came into force last night. The actB were done not by Urge crowds 
but a few persons stalking about the disturbed area. Many fires were burning, 
particularly in the northern part of the city, hours after midnight. 

Police opened the fire twice to-day between 10-30 and 11 a.m. and four persons 
were injured as a result of the firing. 

At 10-30 a.m., a crowd made a demonstration in front of the Spring Mills at 
Dadar which resumed work this morning. A police party which was guarding the 
mill wae attacked, leading to the police opening fire. The mill continued work. 

A fire brigade station situated at Memonwada was attacked during the early 

hours of the morning and set on fire. . , . 

The police rounded up so far over a thouseud persons described as “bad 

characters ^ 

A virtual steel ring was placed around Bombay since the morning. Large 
contingents of troops, both British and Indian, arrived in the city from out¬ 
side and took up positions all over the city. Scores of lorries riled with steel 
helmet British Tommies and Indian troops with drawn bayonots, accompanied by 
armoured cars and Bren-gnn carriers were constantly patrolling the entire city. 

1 °a large section of the city’s civilian police constables was provided with steel 

helmete and lnthhb^ ml j] s resumed work to-day oi which four had full comple 
ments and fifteen others were working with considerably reduced number of workers. 

The Congress Labour Union advised textile workers to resume normal 

W ° lk qpveral U horrv loads of Congress peace patrols and Muslim League volunteers 

were moving about the disturbed areas appealing to the public to resume norma! 

work and not to gather for idle work. 

Local and main line train serve ?s v,ere normal to-day. 

Wicai ana mai ^ KBJUtD OVER 13,000 injdbkp , , , 

Official casualty figures released at 9 a.m, to-day gave tbe total dead 187 red 
40 
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injured 1,002 since the commencement of the disturbances. Unofficial reports put 
the total number of dead in the region of 250 and injured over 1300. 

The Station Master’s Office, the Railway Boobing Office and the public shelter 
at the Matuuga Raiway Station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway line ceased to 
exist as a result of yesterday's organised attack by infuriated mobs on the railways. 

After three days of rioting, looting, arson and destruction of property leading 
to repeated shooting by the police and military, Bombay had a comparatively 
quieter day to-day. Except for three or four minor incidents there were no acts 
of mass violence. 

A tour round the affected areas by an A. P. I. reporter between five and seven 
p.m. showed definite signs of returning confidence and restoration of normal condi¬ 
tions. In Girgaum and Kalbadevi areas, which were worst affected during the past 
three days, people were moving about freely. Most of the barricades in the streets 
had been cleared. 

The authorities were enforcing the curfew with the greatest rigour and by 8 p.m. 
the ‘‘all quiet” was signalled from all outposts in the disturbed areas. 

“The situation is now completely under control in tho city and only two minor 
incidents were reported during the course of the day,” stated a joint communique 
issued from Advance Headquarters, Southern Command, at 19-00 hours. The com* 
muuique adds : “All main roads out of Bombay are now open to normal traffic.” 

A third instance of police opening fire occurred at Thakurdwar on Girgaum 
Road at 4 p. m. A goldsmith’s shop, which had been looted yesterday, was again 
attacked by a crowd. The police opened fire. One person was injured. 


Firing by Troops 

The first action was taken by troops to-day when they opened fire on a crowd 
near Shivaji Park (Dadar) round about 2 p.m. Two persons were wounded as a 
result of tho firing and removed to hospital. It was reported that a detachment of 
British troops was salvaging some of the burnt out military lorrieB and trucks 
when an idle crowd collected in the vicinity. Troops thereupon opened fire. The 
crowd immediately dispersed. 

The situation in the mill area deteriorated after the noon recess. Out of the 
fifteen mills working in the morning ten were forced to close down by mid-day 
owing to repeated stone-throwing. 

The latest official casualty figures were: 210 dead and 1,017 injured upto noon 
to-day since the commencement of the disturbances, 

The Station Master’s Office, the Railway Booking Office and the public shelter 
at the Matunga Railwa Station on the B. B. sod O. I. Railway line ceased to 
exist as a result of yesterday’s organised attack by infuriated mobs on the railways. 


Service Casualties 

The following service casualties were reported from the beginning of tho 
disturbance upto 9 a. m. this morning, according to an Army communique : Killed 
—R. I. N.: o officers and 1 rating; wounded—Army : 2 officers, 11 B. O. R.’s and 
and 2 IOR’s ; RAF; 1 OR; R1AF-1 OR; KIN ; 1 officer and H ratings; 
; merchant navy, 2 officers. Two Indian Army drivers with their vehicles were reported 
missing. Civilian casualties bo far known were: killed 167. and wounded 1,005 
Sardar Patel’s Call to Authorities— 24 Feb. 

Strong disapproval of any hartal by students to-morrow was expressed by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in an appeal issued to-night. The Sardar hopes that the authori¬ 
ties will sec the wisdom of withdrawing the military as 1 demonstration ot such force 
works ae a continual irritant, particularly at a time when it ip wholly unnecessary.’* 

Sardar Patel says: “At, last the situation in Bombay haB been showing signs 
of improvement Bince this afternoon and there has been no ugly incident since then. 
r Jhe demonstrations which led to the fearful havoc of the lapt t . ue . e da y B were 
uncalled for. The ratings needed no sympathy of this sort, as their grievances, 
which wer: legitimate, were being attended to. If my advice not to observe any 
hartal had been allowed to be heeded on the first day, Bombay would nave escaped 
the regrettable events which resulted in such heavy loss of life ana property. But 
unfortunately peoj le wero misled by irresponsible advice that such^demonstrations 
were necessary iu the interests of the ratings. The time for plain-®P^ ain K has not 
yet come, but at present \ can only say that the city k ftd little ixiea ot the very 
serious consequences which would have followed, if they 0-h G . 
accepted my advice. The demonstrations, in any event, were unjustifiable.after the 
ratings had* gone to work and can only be attributed to mischievous and interested 
motives. 
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•‘The ugly hooliganism and the consequent military action, which, no doubt, 
Lqb been indiscriminate, has coBt many innocent lives, including those of four young 
members of the Peace Brigade who died of bullet wounds while on duty. This has 
alBO weakened the power and strewth of organised public opinion in the city. Now 
that the situnliou is being restored to normal, the public should refuse to be misled 
by any irresponsible advice and discontinue the hartal. The mills should begin to 
work with their full complements and the people should resume their normal work, 
“I understand that the Communist Bection of the students known as the 
Students’ Federation, under the inspiration of the Communist Party is trying to 
stage a hartal. This would naturally result in reviving trouble, which has just 
begun to subside. I woul . therefore, appeal to the students, as well as to the 
public, to desist from staging any demonstration, which would prevent the early 
restoration of normal condi ions. I hope that the authorities will ftleo see the wisdom 
of withdrawing the military, as the demonstration of such force works as a continual 
irritant, particularly now when it is wholly unnecessary. M 

Workers Advised to Resume— 24 Feb. 

The Bombay Committee of the Communist Pary of India, which had asked the 
workers of mills and factories in Bombay to declare a general strike, issued 
an appeal to all the workers to resume work from to-morrow. 

An allegation that the military opened fire on a crowd of workers returning 
home after day-shift from Moraiji Gokuldas Textile Mill at Lalbaug this evening was 
made in a statement issued by the Committee to-night. The Committee declarer 
that repetition of such incidents could not help the restoration of confidence among 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta’s Statement 

Condemnation of “indiscriminate shooting” by the military and police and 
disapproval of an attack on a member of the WAC (1) ou 

was expressed by Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of the All-India \\ omen s Conference, 

in a ^“ t g em 1 ®^ t t Q o d t a B y t , ed that at the k. E. M. Hospital, she learnt that some children 
were shot dead A one of the milk centres where they were waiting for their milk. 


Situation Improves in Karachi—24 Feb. 

Though a few stray cases of attempted arson were reported last night, the 
city remained comparatively quiet. At daybreak crowds again collected at Bunder 

Road but so far no incident or clash took place. . , . 

The military was withdrawn. All tram and bus services started and 
the situation was completely normal. For refusing to disperse, one person was 

arrested at Machi Mani to-day. The Sind Governor visited the affected areas in the 

city All shops re-opened and normal business continued. 

The total casualties in yesterday’s incidents were four dead and ob persons injured. 
The number of policemen injured was ten, including one Inspector seriously injured 

wnh ^ r!c ^ b “|® , htfall Yesterday incidents occurred in thickly populated parts of the city. 
Government buildings, police chow kies and post offices were attacked and attempts 
fir ffl d . This necessitated military patrols being called out and thereafter 
lSerV fewinstances were reported. The military had no occasion to open fire. 

y Three more persons died in hospital to-day bringing, the total to six due to 
.1 liif firimr at the Ideah maidau yesterday. A member of the Itoyal luuiau 
Aux'liari Corps who sustained serious injuries due to stone-throwing died last night 

in hospital. Calcutta—24th. Feb. 

, Tha Bon^al-Assam railway staff at Sealdali station returned to work this morn- 
7* o Hqv strike and train services on the railway were running normally. 
O^ylrlms alBO resumed Bervice to day aft. r a one-day strike. All transport services 

were plying in the city to~da}» 

Anglo-Indian Leaders* Appeal— 22nd Feb. 

TWPfl*ntative8 of a number of organisations of the Anglo-Indian and Dorni- 
*1 Representatives in Bengal, issued an appeal to leaders of all poim- 

cded European c^am y followers a spirit of tolerance and goodv, ill towards 
K„^»c« city, they stated, they were violently attack- 

th . e ?* Dunng r€ ® e ° a ]jfc e their women were stripped iu the public streets, 

KdHa* Pl«c„ of m Many l» B lo. 
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do ”°d, c »“ S‘ 5 , ;«.be i.<u«»»:r& K *“‘K 

in the community a spirit of patriotism towards this, our country 

:- 8 E 5 fiESSSSSSas^ 

5 : liIgrSJ£^gi 3 ^ 

of Rs. 300 each. improvement in Bombay- 25th. Feb. 

$s S 7 ,. i tr:a n !««*T 3 «“ S".rm«| *»** 

daye waB bumming with activity since nju r n'“K /> “?' kinda. All buBineea 
saw few cars since Friday morning was foil With tra^c ot an ^ rcBtricted t0 

markets and shops re-opened. Ii^ C1 f~nt!nn of these services along other routes 
Fort area and Malabar Hi 11 areas. Re P . t0 high-tensioned overhead 

was delayed owing to roadlocks, debris ^ ^ an( i ( , ^ p Railways were 

tram wires. Tram services on the . ^ gcboo | B an d colleges, a large number of 
regular. ® erc . three days’ disturbance. Home of the schools and 

L * n numberB of etudent0 ’ 

°Er”«p»“»w" , “«. rating only in 
By midday tram and dub services wmcu u, q{ Cit TramB wer0 

restricted areas were .,. ex . t ® n( j!S^. 11 t l 0 ( , Victoria Gardens and the bus service 

•Ibo” commenc''to '<£££ from Col’aba to Mohim along the Mob.mmed.lt Road. 

P.rel Road and Dadar. 


so as to 
the hours 
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nolico continued to patrol the city. Tram and ei _s£rv ^ factories resumed 
§ed. All schools, colleges, marke . tP 4 < t h Vallabhbhai Patel visited all the distur- 
normal work Pt Jawaharlal Nehru .ndBardarVallaDno, t0 Ret a first-hand 

sya^S 5 SS*f^!Wtdf li,a “* i " i “" ‘ 

ZSkh. asSiWS &&•»— — - 

thn order remained the same. . . . m _ TV tickets from many parts 

of 

to meet any emergency. official Communique Southern Command 

A joint communique issued from Advance Headquart 

“ 15 ^Su“^' T~ .»d %®;K N M „ , Sv.ndtt“taT; 

r* sir " b “ la " B0 “ d ' 

damage hBej)-fn ° in cettaiu unitg are still refusing duty. 
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"In the city everything is normal and the curfew worked perfectly during 
night. Mills worked night Bhifts; A certain number of troops were withdrawn 


the 


of the city and 
was accompanied 


Gen. Lockhart Visits Troops 
Lt.-General R. M, M. Lockhart this afternoon made a four 
inspected detachments of troops on duty in various sections. He 

by Major-General F, C, Beard, Commanding Bombay area. 

Total civilian casualties admitted to hoBpitalB upto 9 a. m t this morning were 
223 dead and 1,037 injured, 

Damage to Municipal Property and Post Offices 
Municipal property worth about seven lakhs of rupees was destroyed during 
the disturbances in the City. This was disclosed by the Mayor, Dr. Alban L bouza, 
at a meeting of the Municipal Corporation to-day* 

The Mayor said the whole “disgraceful episode” called for a searching enquiry 
into the causes cf occurrences and the handling of the situation by the authorities 
reanonsible for it. He hoped that the Government would set up an impartial 
enquiry and bring to book those responsible for the heavy damage to property aud 
loss of so many precious lives of innocent citizeua. 

Postal authorities in Bombay were faced with the problem of restoring normal 
working conditions in about 24 post offices scattered all over the City. Out of a 
total of 77 post offices, 17 offices were completely gutted during die disturbances. 
Thousands of postal parcels, insured articles, and telegraph instruments, furniture, 
electric lights and fans and safes were destroyed, lhe total loss was not 
ascertained but loss in cash and stamps alone amountid to several lakhs ofrupees. 

A nnstal official told an A. P. 1 • reporter to-day that it would take three to sis 
months toput these post offices back in normal working order. Twenty-four post 

0ffiCe Thop e o8tl 8 fut d h 0 od D tie B 0r Scorned L four iron safes which had been removed 
by the mobs and abandoned on the roads as they could not open them. In one 
instance, a safe containing stamps, insured let erei andL oath valued at Re. 15,000. 
was secured, although it bore marks of attempts hy hooligans to open it. 

Congress President’s Assurance 

The assurance that the Congress would do everything poBBible to flee that the 
just demands of the R.l.N. ratings were accepted was given by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview at Lahore on the <J5tb. let), 
on his way to Hew Delhi from Peshawar. 

Pt. Nehru’s Appeal for Discipline—26 Feb, 

Making his first Bpeech after his arrival in Bombay on the happenings in the 
citv during the last four days, Pt. Jawharlal Nehru deplored what had happened 
and said that unsocial elements had taken advantage of the situation and exploited 

the credulity of the innocent people. . . . . . T t 

Pt Nehru made this speech at the conclusion of hie visit this morning to J. J. 
TTnsnitai where he saw scores of the injured. Addressing the students of the Grant 
Medical College, he said : “During the last four days many things have happened m 
thL citv which are bad. Many other things have also happened which are good. 
What has happened iu Bombay clearly demonstrates how anti-social elements in a 
vast citv like Bombay exploit a situation. In every free country there ts this pro- 
Mem but to our country this is complicated by our fight for independence, lhe 
time'ha» come when we should direct our energies along the channel.Of constructive 
time nas com Bombay Bhowe that constructive tendency is lacking, 

work. What^hi Pf* •», thc lftst 23 year8 the people of India have made tremendous 
•c '<■ in ‘he "ause of winning our national independence. * Our freedom is near 
dav" he declared. “We have all the virtues for winning our freedom 
hut 1 must confess that- we lack the discipline which ib essential for a free country. 
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Disturbances in Madras 

First Day—Madras—25th. February 1946 

Sympathy with R- I. N. Ratings 

A hartal involving the stoppage of tram cars and buses, closure of schools and 
colleges and suspension of work in several workshops was being observed in tne 

City on^ the jjigtrict Committee of the Communist Party and the Secretary 

of the Madras Provincial Trade Union Congress and representatives of a number of 
of labour unions in the City, including the Madras Electric Supply Workers 
Union, the Madras Press Labour Union, the Spencer and Company Labour Union, 
the S. I, Railway Labour Union, the Corporation Workers’ Union and 
the Automobile Workers* Union resolved to call a one-day Btrike and observe hartal 
in the City on the 25th. February. * „ 

Leaflets were circulated over the signatures of Mr. 1. K. Ganeaan, 
Secretary, Madras Branch of the Communist Party of India and others 
cilliucr upon the public to observe hartal to express sympathy wita the demands or 
the rT 1 nnA mroinof fV»o rootioptivp nnli/'v nf the Government. 



organfs^tionsIn'Sec'ity, including the Tramway Workers’ Union participated in 
the hartal. The Municipal workers also joined the hartal and a procession o£ these 
workers with a number of women, passed along Mount Road from Napier lark. 

PUBLIC TAKEN UNAWARES . ... ... 

The hartal and the consequent stoppage of tram cars and buses took the public 
unawares, aB there was only a vague talk of a general Btrike from the day 
before The first sign of the hartal was a procession of tramway workers 
and slogans written overnight across the roads. A few buses which came out 
parlv in the morning later returned to the sheds, n . _ , , 

The procession of tramway workers came along the Poonnmalle High Road and 
nroceeded towards Parry’s Corner and then returned to the Peoples Park. Consequent 
on exhortation made by the processionists, all shops in the George Town area 
eloeed their doors. Only banks and some public offices were working iu> the area 
thpir front doors partially open. . . . . 

Small parties of men continued to move throughout the City particularly m 
Mount. Ro d and other areaB where workshops, small factories and printing presses 
were located Almost nil the presecB (except newspapers) and workshops on Mount 
Road like Simpsons aud Addisons, ceased work and the shops remained closed. 

STUDENTS JOIN DEMONSTRATION 

/issst* as s? w siwsstiWj 

«»•.Cf .h»ti« .fog.n. id asking p.opln «o,lmg in oOnn» 
>« VndllhS SSirUSS >"“ * «■% numberi ng ...e t h,n 

A •fS^JSS&SSlbS SJSZSA 

ing the police firing in Bombay. 

DEMONSTRATION AT CENTRAL STATION 

At about 11-30 a.m. a crowd of several hundreds entered the Central Btitb® 
platform and called on tho workmen there to join them. A number ere 

" lB ° STsSSb K 6 Balasubramanian, Assistant Traffic Superintendent Centa.1 
Station asked the crowd to leave, but they refused. In tho meanwhile, Mr. M. 3 ] ddin 

HuWb ’Superintendent of the’Government Railway Police, who wasi at the pol ce 
station, came with a posse of men and dispersed the crowd, lne entiance to the 

station *^3^ of several hundreds, entered s a b u rb a nr a i'vv a ys t «> ti o n s 

between Madras Beach Section and Mimbalara aud called on the men to ]om them. 
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Attempts were mode to stop the running of electric trains and for sometime these 
trains were held up. Subsequently they started running as usual. 

.A passenger train that left Egmore station was held up near the Saidapet level 
crossing gate for some time but was later allowed to proceed. 

Between 10-30 a.m. and 12 noon, the situation was tense round about the 
Moore Market, Central Station and evening Bazaar. ProceBBionists passing by the 
Central Station necessitated a traffie hold-up for over 15 minutes. There were also 
some stone-throwing. It is alleged that some military lorries parked before the 
Central Station and some passing cars were hit by 6tones. The incident was not, 
however, allowed to develop further. The police, who were kept in readiness, kept 
the crowds moving and the leaders of workers also asked the men to move out 
of the congested area to Peoples’ Park. Later steel-helmeted policemen with lathis 
were posted to cordon off the Central Station. 


SHOPS CLOSED IN GEORGE TOWN 

All the shops in the Moore Market were closed. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills were working this morning. A procession 
of labourers went from Napier Park to the area to persuade the men to join the 
hartal. The men did not return to work after they came out of their mid-day meal, 
A strong police force was stationed in the vicinity. 

About 6*30 workers of Messrs. Binny and Company's Beach Engineering Works, 
struck work shortly after entering the workshops and came away in a prece¬ 
ssion, which terminated with a meeting at Loane Square, Broadway. 

Most of the printing presses in George Town area kept closed and the workers 
employed in many of them took out a procession through Broadway. 

Throughout the morning, the Police adopted a policy of keeping the demonstra¬ 
tors moviug on and preventing the collection of crowds. 

Shops in Kotwal Bazar, China Bazar Road, Rattan Bazar, Devaraja Mudali 
Street, Govindapa Naick Street, Godown Street. Bunder Street and other 
places and firms in Broadway remained closed besides restaurants. 

Crowds of people blocked traffic till about noon on the China Bazar Road and 
the police were continually at work in moving them away. 

Many of the shops in the Pycrofts Road and the Triplicane High Road remain¬ 
ed closed and groups of people could be seen here persuading the others to close 
down their shops. 

Processions composed of school boys were noticed moving about the streets of 
George Town and the Harbour area. With them went street urchinB who had no 
specific work. Congress slogans were being shouted by demonstrators together with 
cries of Jai Hind. One or two mischief-makers were noticed throwing small stones 
at shop windows along office windows. 

Particularly all shops and firms on Mount Road remained closed down. The 
authorities of the Government Ordnance Factory permitted the workers including the 
clerical staff to leave at 2 p.m. Excepting two or three hotels, restaurants were 
kept dosed. 

Messrs. Spencer and other European firms all cloBed their business. 

CITY POLICE PRECAUTIONS 

The officers of the City Police led by Mr. Wright, Deputy Commissioner (Law 
and Order). Mr. A V. Patro, Deputy Commissioner, (Traffic) and Mr. Devaraja 
Iyengar, Deputy Commissioner, and Messrs. Pinto and Munilal, Assistant Commi¬ 
ssioners (Law and Order), were busy throughout the day dealing with the large 
number of processions and crowds congregating at different points and keeping 
the roads clear. 

Parties of Reserve men and Malabar Special Police were kept ready at different 
police statious to deal with the situation, while armed police patrols moved about in 
protected police vans keeping the roads clear. 

One officer of the City Police told Press Representatives that the crowds that 
pelted stones at several places consisted mostly of Btreet urchins and email boys, and 
police were able to clear them without much difficulty. 

Members of the clerical staff employed in the General Offices of the M. & S. M. 
Railway, Park Town, met in the office compound and adopted a resolution protesting 
against the police firing in Bombay and other places and expressing sympathy with 
the R. I. N. ratings. They abstained from their work after 12-30 p. m. 

CORPORATION WORKERS STAY AWAY 

All out-door workmen of the City Corporation excepting the conservancy staff 
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and workers, had to stay away from the work On the 25th. February. They included 
300 workers employed in the Corporation Workshop. , 

A large group of workers went to the Napier Park and demanea 
that the Corporation Drainage Pumping Station should stop woikmg. 
About a dozen employees working on shift duty there were forced to come 
out. The Mechanical Engineer of the Corporation tried to convince them that it the 
Pumping Station stopped working, the flosh*out system in South Madras would he 
interfered with, thereby affecting the health of the people. In the meantim^ a few 
in the crowd began to scale the walls and get into the Pumping Station. Fearing 
that the insolation might be tampered with, the Pumping Station was ordered to 
be closed. The gates of the General Hospital were closed to prevent crowds entering 

the P j® m t I ^ S * njorn j n g j when a huge procession of workers passed along the General 
Hospital Road, military lorries passing along the route were pelted with stones, 
Four or 6ve lorries were abandoned on the road-side near the Memorial Hall Dy 
the drivers. The window-screen of the loriiea were smashed by stone-throwing. 
After the road was cleared of the demonstrators, it was found littered with granite 
stone and glass-pieces. A number of ill-clad urchins standing on the pavements on 
both sides of the road, continued to loot and stop motorists and cyclists till 2 p.m. 
A posse of reserve constables drove them out of from the place from time to time. 

A couple of persons, one of whom belonged to the military personnel, was 
treated in the General Hospital for minor injuries caused by stone-throwing. 

Workers employed in the Loco section of the Pcrambur Workshop struck 
work in the afternoon. 


workers’ meetings and processions 
Members of the Spencer and Company Workers’ Union and the Automobile 
Workers 7 Union, nnmbering over 2,000 assembled in the Napier Park at about 10-30 
a m. and passed resolution of protest against police firing ,n Bombay and express- 
in"- sympathy with the demands of the naval ratings in and other Ports. Similar 
meetings were held at the People’s Park and near Mannasami Ko.l Mount Road and 

“* L Tproces a B r ion of workers from Napier Park and from the People’s Park, totall¬ 
ing over 15,000 in strength marched through Vepery and Purasawalkam towards the 
• Buckingham and Carnatic Mills area. As the procession neared ‘he Mills area, 
the police, it was understood, tried to stop the process.on but after thei leader ' in the 
procession had intervened and agreed to let it pass unhindered. At the Mills gate 
Mo hit. P. J eevanandam and A. 8. K. Iyengar addressed the workers. 

boon after the luncheon interval, about 3,000 mill workers came out of the 

mills to join the procession of workers. , . rru™ ««« 

The hartal which was complete and successful in the George Town area in the 
morning gradually spread to other parts of the City also as the day advanced and 
even tea shops and betel shops closed dowD. 

Tranrfort Workers’ Strike in Triohinopoly--25 Feb. 

Trancnnrt in Trichv-cum-Srirang&m area was at a standstill to-day ofl tnc result 

of a l ^ kind ^, Tfa %r r tt H p W ombay 

organised. 

Golden bock Wokeks ao on Strike in Sympathy 
Five thousand workers of the Golden RackWorkBhop 8t ^., , procession* 

sympathy with the Bombay Naval workers and went in a mim h ui 

nfong the main streets of the town to the Vttmadi Maidam Shop^wew closed 
and a hartal was observed. Processions from Snrangom^ uoi - .. 




streets were full with 


suburban places 

workers shouting d»u^*u» »uu *• -— —-- *aAa 

Second Day—Madras—26th. February , racticall 

Save for one or two untoward incidents this ,“°^|’ 10 do®Ceylon lost ‘m.U 
returned to normal condit'ons. Near ba»da»et, * t, « 1 " c0 ™ 1 ^ lJie cr0 wd8 by opening 
wa* atoned and sought to be held up. I he P° ce B c M gection, similar crowds 
fire iu which three were injured. On tho M. and 8. M. 
were dispersed by lathi charge. 
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The S. L R. suburban electric service was suspended owing to damage to 
signals. All trains were expected to run to schedule by the evening. 

Police opened fire this morning to disperse a crowd which held up the incom¬ 
ing Indo-Ceylon Express and indulged in throwing stones at the train between 
Saidapet and Mambalam. 

As a result of firing, three persons were known to have received serious 
bullet injuries and they were removed to the Madras General Hospital, after 
having been given first aid at the St. Thomas Mount Hospital. 

The situation was brought under control by about 9 a. m. The police were pat¬ 
rolling the line and guarding the level-crosBing gates. 

A crowd had collected at the first level-cro3sing north of Saidapet' and just 
out side Old Mambalam known as the Burial Ground Level-Crossing, blocking the 
path of the Indo-Ceylon Express due to arrive at the spot at about 6-30 a. m. 
Cement blocks were placed across the track. 

When the train pulled up at the level-crossing, it was met with a hail of 
stones. The driver was forced to get down and stones were thrown particularly nt 
the upper class carriages. The stone-throwing in the later stages became violent. 
Passengers got out of the train and ran for safety and they were helped by local 
residents or persons happening to pass that way. 

Six Policemen Injured 

Information reaching the Saidapet Police Station, a poBBe of constables came 
on the scene. Their arrival was the signal for a fresh outbreak of violence directed 
against the police and nearly half a dozen policemeu were badl^ injured. 

Meanwhile, the District Superintendent of Police, Rao Bahadur J. Devasahyain 
was apprised of tho situation. He rushed to the spot directing an armed reserve 
reinforcement to follow him. With the first party of reserve police, Devashayam 
went to the spot. Meanwhile the crowd began to swell in number, and the appeals 
made by the police officer to the people to disperse quietly were of no avail. The 
police party were attacked with stones, the District Superintendent himself receiving 
hits. The rifles of some of these men were also reported to have been snatched away. 

The situation began to deteriorate rapidly. In the meantime, an additional 
posse of armed police also arrived. The crowd, which by this time had swelled to 
10,000 became more violent. Information was then sent to Mr. 1\ S. Ramacbandran, 
Collector of the District, who also hastened to the Bpot. Finding that the situation 
was getting beyond control, the police after administering due warning opened fire* 
The crowd began to melt away. As far as could be ascertained, three persons rece¬ 
ived bullet injuries. They were sent in a police van to the St. Thomas Mount Police 
Hospital and from there removed to the General Hospital, Madras. 

By about 9-30 a. m., the situation was under control and the Indo-Ceylon Ex¬ 
press continued its journey from the spot under police escort. The train reached 
Egmore without further incident. 

Enquiries made go to show that the mail bags carried by the train were safe 
and the E, M. 9. personnel unhurt. Tho mail van did not suffer any damage. 

The Trivandrum Express, which was waiting beyond Saidapet, was then esco¬ 
rted to Egmore. It passed through the “trouble” spot at about il a. m. Armed and 
steel-helnieted police pickets were posted along the line between the spot and 
the next level-crossing. As a matter of precaution, an electric train unit with a 
party of armed reserve was also patrolling the line. 

The police took into cuBtoday about half a dozen people in connection 
with the incident. 

Electric Trains not Running 

On the South Indian Railway, the electric train service was suspended. 
As the result of mobs throwing stones, a large number of signal post lamps 
were shattered to pieces and the railway authorities found it impossible 
to replace them. All the incoming trains to Egmore Station arrived several 
hours late. 

Hold Up On the M. & 8. M. Section 

This morning a local train comiug to Madras from Tiruvottiyur was held up 
by a crowd consisting of several hundreds. Stones were pelted at tho train and the 
carriages were damaged. 

Mr. M. Sirajuddin, Superintendent of the Government Railway Police, with a 
posse of armed men, immediately went to the spot and dispersed the crowd. The 
train was piloted to the Central Station with armed guards. 

Another crowd obstructed a train near Tondiarpet aud I 
to use force to disperse it. 
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The M. and S. M. Railway authorities arranged for Bpecial armed guards 
to be posted in every suburban train with a view to see that passengers reach their 
destination without being interfered with. Special Reserve Police camped at the 
Central Station to meet any emergency. 

All passenger and fast trainB left Madras Central Station this morning in time 
and the incoming trains reached Central Station at almost the scheduled time. 


Tram and Buse3 Resume Running 

Tram and bus services were resumed this morning. 

Shops and business houses in the George Town and other areas also resumed 
work to-day. Some sporadic attempts, it was reported, were made to force merchants 
in the Kotwal Bazaar to close their business. Shops in this centre had to suspend 
transactions for some time in the afternoon. 

All the workers of the Corporation resumed work this morning. The Napier 
Park Drainge Pumping Station started working at 6. m, yesterday. 

Shops in the Moore Market and in the Poonamallee, High Road which were 
opened ab usual in the morning were closed again at about 1 p. m. to-day, following 
the circulation of a false rumour that hooligaus were approaching the area. 

The identity of the person who shot and injured three porsons, one of them 
fatally, could not be established, nor the identity of the boy who was fatally shot 
yesterday. The police made enquiries. 

It was understood that the police did not contemplate taking action against any¬ 
one, besides those who were arrested yesterday and were put up before the 
courts on a charge of disorderly behaviour. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mill workers went to their work at the sche¬ 
duled time this morning. 

Workers employed in private printing presses, factories and engineering works 
also turned up at their respective places of work. The City’s industrial life returned 
to normal to-day. 

28 Persons Sentenced 

Twenty-eight persons, who were arrested on the 25th Feb. in the Round Tana area 
during the disturbances, were put up before the Royapettah Bench Court, Egmore, 
this morning on charges of disorderly behaviour and for throwing stones at the 

public and the police. They were found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine 

of Rs. ten each, in default to simple imprisonment for a week. All of them were 

bound over to bo of good behaviour for a period of three months on their own per¬ 

sonal bonds for Rs. 50 each. 

These persons were arrested by the Triplicane Polico for taking part 
in the disturbances and were kept in the police lock-up till this morning. They plea¬ 
ded not guilty. 

Sab-Inspector Indra Mohan was examined in each case and he deposed to the fact 
that these persons were found in the crowd and participated in stone-throwing at 
the police and the passing vehicles. The Magistrate convicted them os stated above. 

Four persons were arrested last evening in the beach opposite the Presidency 
College for alleged disorderly behaviour. They were Nagasubbaroyudu, a student of 
the Government School of Indian Medicine. T. A, Mohanasundaram, T. A. Adina- 
ravauan and G. Krishnakutti Nair. They were also put up before the Koynpettali 
Bench Court. The first three pleaded “not guilty” to the charge and the case sgaiuBt 
them were adjourned to March 5. They were released on bail. G. Krishna- 
kutti Nair was sentenced by the Court to pay a fine of Rs. ten or, in default to uu- 
dergo simple imprisonment for one week. The accused was bound over to be of 
good behaviour for a period of three months on his own bond for Rs. ou. 


Governor Deplores Incidents . , , 

IT. E. Sir Arthur Hope, at a Press interview this morning, deplored yesterday 0 
happenings in the City. _ . . 

“I am told that the workers 7 strike was organised by the Communist Part'?,” 
His Excellency obnerved. <; But has there been an organisation behind tne youth be¬ 
low 15 to pelt rood metal at passing cars ?” he asked. ., . 

One of the Press representatives informed him it could not be saui tnat there 
was any premeditated or organised plan to indulge in such acts of violence one, that 
It must be characterised as malicious pranks of small urchins who were lec loose in 
streets with nothing to restrain them. . ; v^ , <€rnorn . 

Ilia Excellency agreed it must be so. A reporter added that in P aB *» in 

the days of nr.n-co-opcratiou, when the Congress used to call for harift-8, tney always 
advised the workers and others to keep to their homes and not to crowd m streets 
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orthoroughfares. Further the Congress leaders took care to tour the areas and see 

>° “ X’MSSa? SXtJIS'Sc v.i,.bhbb., p..«r. s i»« 

observing hartals, Hie Excellency said that he was very glad to read it m the i a 

perB ^Sllency th0 pregg tbat fao hftd h d th0 City was normal to-day, 
alt the buses and trainB having resumed service. He was glad to know that ail 
mill bauds also had gone back to work. 

Mr. Kamaraj Nadar’s Statement . 

“I should like the citizens of Madras in particular and of lamil Nad in &ene- 
ral to realise that yesterday’s hartal was not called t>y the Congress , said Mr. 
K. Kamaraj Nadar, President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, m a etatemen. 

to th® ABB^aiated PKM-r addfid . „ guch ^disciplined action will only lead to needless 
sufferings ^mp.tion the Opn- 

«ess I assure “he public that the Congress will never hesitate to accept any chol- 
feZ‘ but let them also remember that it has to be done in a disciplined manner 
if it should achieve any purpose at all. 

Further Incidents on 25th Februay 
rn „ nnmniotft hartal observed in the City on the 25th February to express sym- 
na thv T with the demands of the R.I.N. personnel and protest against the represses 
P ? y , ^ the Government was followed later in the day by acts of hooliganism at a 

2" w, ‘ h,d “ »“ d " ,hl1 *"“ d Blias 

WaD Iflir ^^e in ^enquirUa th iuto 8t thi : s CU occurrimct* e . police firing, 

there were no casualties. . treatment at the Boyapettah Hospi- 

*“ ‘™- d - 

p,, ““he or“b.“cU?. ip the Co™mi..ion.t do.n to the con.t* 

rrm nnrl ftpnrce Town showed that by midnight everything was quiet. 
ft ^ urD B^ arrangement wUh*the Corporation authorities, street lights were not put 
. P.but kept on throughout the night.. 

out at the usual nour iu i Q traffic a cc ident occured in Boyapurara 

During th 0 jdlBtur , injuries to another. A military lorry which was 
resulting in,the death boy a di ^ h{m Sahib Road gD d was stoned by an 

proceeding at a hl K“JP®®“ fl tb oavement near tbe junction of the road withThambu 
unruly crowd, crashed over he pavemen^uear rue^ ^ ^ ^ hia bead 

being'cruslied b^the lorry, while the other person whose leg was fractured, wae 
“» * Ko, * PU, “ £££«* OF T»m» t*nm 

, A hfltwppn Beach and Tambaram stations was conside- 

The electric train service botwee Ben ^ electric train and pelted 

rably dislocated as cr°w had b o ' suspended in the evening. Mr. RaDjit 

atones at it. The *E tir & dent L^morc, accompanied by Mr. Ohida, Assistant 

i, District Traffic Suwrintendent, tfimore.^cc^ , train {ron i E g mo re 


Singh, District Traffic ®^ 8r X r oncers took Otat an electric train from Egmore 
Traffic Superintendent, and <wu. n » ,, aBPC1 , 1 . orB held up at various stations 

.... lew 

,he •>“" dM »* Egma.c elation at 

Tambaram itself. done to tbe gignalling system of the railway lino of the 

<3 *>«• !» tig the°outgoing and incoming trains were delayed by severed 

South Indian Railway, th ®°“ £ ^ {t at 10-35 p, m,. three hours after its scheduled 

hours The at 12-45 a. m* nearly four hours lato, The Sheu- 

25?. e ». Indo-Oeylo d flrr jy e at 7 oV.lock, which was held up at lamba- 
cottah Passenger, «cbecluiea n 0 - cloc k. 

All maff^nd paesanger traine left Central Station nearly according to ache- 
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m#ny P ftfls e n gers had cancelled their journey in view of the conditions in 

the City, 

It was reported that there was some effort to interfere with the work in the 
general Post office. Parcels and valuables were not despatched from the Mount 
xiiOaa omce to the addressees. Mail vans were unable to approach many of the post 
offices on account of crowds. 


. Police Open Fire at Royapuram 

Ihe police had to reBort to firing to disperse an unruly crowd in Eoyapuram, 
following its attack on some policemen, and on the Kalmandapam police station. 

The crowd mobbed a police van as it was driving to the station and heavily 
stoned it. The lorry, however, stood the stoning. As a police sergeant and his four 
men came up, the crowd turned its attention and threw stones at them. The serge¬ 
ant and two of the men were injured. 

The crowd had by this time reached the police station. It continued to shower 
stones all the time at the station and even at adjacent buildings. Only the Station 
Master and two police constables were present in the station at the time and they 
closed the doors of the station. The crowd indulged in stone-throwing for several 
zninuteB and then moved on to the police lines nearby. 

. The crowd which had swollen in numbers moved northwards. By this time, the 
Assistant Commissioner arrived on the scene with a posse of policemen and ordered 
the crowd to disperse. The crowd became more unruly and replied with a freBh 
volley of atones. 

The police then fired twice into the air and the crowd at once began to thin. 
Dispersing in different directions, the men moved along by-lanes further away to the 
west, pelting stones indiscriminately at residential houses, the few shops that re¬ 
mained open still and at passing vehicles. 

A section of the crowed moved tjwards the Royapuram level crossing and 
attempted to break the gates. Failing in their effort, they removed the key of the 
gates and stoned a train that was passing, destroying its windows and panes. 

Another crowd collected near Korukupet railway station in the evening and 
threw stones at the Ponneri local as it was steaming in. Some of the passengers 
were injured by the stones. Mr. Sirajuddin, Superintendent of the Railway Police 
arrived on the scene with a posse of constables and the crowd melted away. As the 
officer was returning, he received a stone on his left hand and sustained an injury. 
The train was taken back to Central Station. 

By about 9 p. m. things quietened down considerably and when a reporter of 
The Hindu visited the scene an hour past mid-night, everything was quiet. The 
Kalmandapam police station presented a battered appearance—its signboard pulled 
down, roofing tiles broken and the entire grounds strewn with brickbats and 
stones, many of them of a big size. 

Some eight men were taken into custody in connection with the disturbances 
here and detained at the station. 


Boy Dies op Bullet Wounds 

A boy aged about 17, believed to be a Hindu, whose identity could not be 
established, died of bullet injuries near the Fort Railway station. Two 
others who received bullet injuries at the same place, was admitted as in¬ 
patients in the General Hospital. 

It appeared the incident followed the pelting of stones by some urchins at pass¬ 
ing motor cars. One of the motorists, believed to be a European, it wae alleged, stopped 
his car and fired a few rounds from his rifle, as a result of which three persons 
were injured, one fatally. 

As many as eleven persons were admitted into the General Hospital in the 
afternoon for treatment of grievous injuries sustained by being pelted with stones. 
These were Anthony Dobs (12); Doraivelu (30) of Old Washerman pet; Abdul 
Wahab (35); Varadarajan (22) of Palmyra yard, R yapuraro; Fnrzuddm (12) 0 f 
Tazuddin Kban Bahadur Street, Triplicate; Govindarajula M) of Ibrahim 
Sahib Street, Konditope ; Nallan (20) of Broadway; Karachippan (~o) cf Erode; Luke 
Martin of 16, Driver Street, Pudupet; C. V. Rao (25) of Mylapore Fire Station; 
Raphfcl (28) of 26 , Harris Road. Pudupet. . 

About ten other persons who received minor injuries in stone-throwing, were 
treated as out-patients. 

Lathi Charges in Washermanpet .. _ , 

The area of the Tirnvottiyur High Road between Jutkopuram and the >\ asher^ 
juanpet level-crossing waa the scene of a disturbance caused by a crowd in the morn- 
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The Police had to make a lathi charge to disperse them. As many as 65 
persons were taken into custody. A number of persons sustained minor injuries. 

Workers in the Jerrican Factory at Tondiarpet numbering about 400, and about 
3,000 workers belonging to the Burma Shell installation, struck work in the morning 
and came out soon after they entered on their day shift. The Police had them 
cleared from their work-places immediately. At about 8-30 a.m., crowds of people 
began collecting near Jutkapuram and pelting stones at shops and on passing buses. 
The police rushed to the spot and made a lathi charge. 

Five Constables were injured as a result of stone-throwing at a police food- 
van stationed at Wall-tax Road near the Elephant Gate police station last evening. 




Army Huts Set on Fire 

A serious situation developed in the evening at about 4 o'clock in front of 
the Presidency College, Triplicane, as a result of few hooligans setting fire to 
two huts erected at the Marina Swimming Pool for the use of the military. These 
hutB were being used by the military personnel as dressing room. Two fire engines 
were rushed to the scene. While they tried to put down the fire, stones were 
thrown causing injuries to three fire-fighters. A van which brought the firemen to 
the Bpot was also pelted heavily as a result of which the glass screens both on its 
front and sides were smashed. A strong contingent of police force soon arrived on 
the spot and prevented the crowds from approaching the area by blocking the Marina 
Road near the Senate House on the north and at its junction with Pycrofts Road, 
All cars were diverted through other routes and the fire was soon brought under 


control. 

Two cars which were proceeding along the Marina Road before the arrival of 
the police were stoned and the occcupants who were stated to be Europeans 
drove into the Presidency College compound. After the police arrived the 
crowd dispersed and the cars left the place. 

Sir Norman Strathie and Mr. E. M. Gawne, Advisors to the Governor, 
visited the spot and made enquiries. 

At about 1 p.m. the locality opposite the Meston Training College was the 
scene of some disturbance indulged by rowdy elements who broke into an Anglo- 
Indian house and fetched out the furniture, broke the glass, almyrahs, mirrors, 
etc., aud set fire to the entire furniture. The Incident took place at 1 o’oclock but 
the fire was mouldering till after sunset. 


Stone-throwing in Round Tana 

Opposite the Elphinstone Theatre a crowd pelted passing motor cars with 
stones and booed men in khaki and pants. A military policeman riding his 
motor cycle was pelted heavily with stones and his vehicle brought down. The 
man jumped clear aud whipping out his revolver beat a safe retreat into a nearby 
building. The mob poured petrol on the vehicle aud set fire to it. A poBse of 
police constables arrived on the scene nnd dispersed the hooligans. 

Some of these people took shelter in the Ellis Road and continued to pelt 
stones at lorries and other vehicles that came along. A squad of Malabar Special 
Police were brought on the scene and and posted in the Round Tana which was 
by this time cleared entirely of the crowd, 

Lathi Charge on Crowd 


Pelting of stone3 continued from the direction of Ellis Road and the police 
made a lathi charge to clear the crowd at this place. 

Part of the crowd then moved towards the Wellington Cinema aud posting 
themselves at the cross road began to harass passing military lorries and even 
private cars. A gentleman taking some ladies home had a rough experience, Some 
people on the road jumped on the running board of his car as he si owed down 
on seeing the crowd. He was made to shout the slogans “Jai Hind” and was 

then allowed to pass. ... ,, 

The crowd continued to indulge in stone-throwing at almost every passing 
vehicle picking particularly military vans. The doorB and windows of the ‘‘Prop 
In Club” of the Y. M. C. A., which remained closed* came in for a severe battering 
by stones bv the crowd. Miscreants attempted to set fire to some of the buildings 
ftdjoiuin* the Bosofcto Hotel including the garages of the hotel, but the attempt was 
foiled by the arrival of the police. 

Students Stay Away From Classes 


lions 


Students and workers were main participants in the hartal aud demonstra- 
While all the schools in the George Town area were closed, schools in other 
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parts of the City, like the Hindu High School, the Kellett High School, the P. S. 
High School and the Ramkrishna High School, were working with partial strength. 
The Chintadripet High School was practically empty and students of that insti¬ 
tution went in a procession along Mount Road. . , ^ 

Among the colleges, the students of the Presidency College abstained from 
their classes and marched in procession to the People’s Park. On their .way, they 
were joined by students of other schools who did not attend classes. The Queen 
Mary’s College worked to-day, while the Loyola, Christian and Panchaiyappa 9 
had only partial attendance, primarily caused by the dislocation in transport. 

Over a thousand students assembled in the Congress House grounds, Roja- 
pettah, and carrying the flag of the Congress and the banners of the Indian 
Students* Congress marched in procession along Mount Road towards the High 
Court A cycle squad of volunteers proceeded the processionists on foot, lhere 
were a number of girl students also among them. The processionists marched in 
perfect order keeping to the extreme of the road. A 

Reaching the High Court Beach grounds, they hoisted the Congress Flag and 
held a public meeting with Mr. Ramunni Menon in the-chair. . 

Messrs. Dravyam, Krishnaswami and Kanniappan spoke condemning the police 
firing in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and also expressing the sympathy of the 
students with the Indian naval ratings. The gathering then dispersed peacefully. 

Mill Workers’ Strike 

After the morning shift, the workers of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
came out and the Mills remained closed for the rest of the day. These workers 
formed themselves into two processions. One procession went along Perambur 
ML k Road and another along DeMellows Road towards People s Park. They 
shouted slogans expressing sympathy with the men of the Royal Indian Navy and 
protesting against Government’s policy of repression. After the meeting at I copies 

l lirk ’Thc y woE 6d o£ the Perambur Railway Workshop joined the hartal and 
went in prTc6Bk,u towards Perambur Barracks, and returned to Perambur and 

dispersed. Meeting at Tilak: Ghat 

The hartal in the City yesterday concluded with a huge public meeting held 
on the 25th. evening at the Tilak Ghat, at which a resolution was passed recording 
‘appreciation of the unity shown by merchants, workers and students for conducting 
a peaceful and disciplined hartal in response to the patriotic call of the KIN. 

' Long before the meeting commenced, a huge gathering began to collect on the 

sands m who p reB ided, stated that the meeting had been convened 

ja tmstASrS: fear? 

Congress and the Muslim League-had joined togetner ana wi J 

achieved to-day would develop. „ , ; n[rs to the R. I. N. 

Resolutions were thou passed. The meeting ofleied • gre B £ ( i emQl , ( j s 

nersonucl for their h roic struggle and unequivocally suppo - Captain Abdnl 
Another resolution demanded remission of the sentence passed Indian 1 toops from 
Rasliid, the release of ull I. N. A. men and the withdrawal of the mui t» worn 

IttdontfSia. . gion carrying flags of all partmBstarted from Loane®«»ad. 

SSAJfffliwended its way 

,Uro t‘ Sof^rplaces^/thfrome wStaT&e proce»i^ took hogm 
ekmetls g“t the upper hand and indulged in an orgy of stone-throwing against 
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buildings, passing motor vehicles, particularly military lorries, and even individual 
cyclists and motor cyclists. 

The procession had for its van a body of about lOO urchins, almost all under 
fifteen, who, however, seemed to be acting under the instruction of some half a 
dozen grown-ups accompanying them on bicycles. They rushed forward whenever 
a motor vehicle was sighted, shouting and yelling and compelled all the vehicles to 
turn back and drive away. One lorry driver who pluckilv drove through the crowd 
received dozens of heavy road metal pieces on his car, if not on his person, but 
lie drove away eventually. Another lorry driver got so unnerved that in turning 
round he drove the vehicle right on to the pavement, and narrowly escaped dashing 
into the compound wall of the Government House. He however managed, after 
driving some fifty yards on the pavement, to get back to the road proper, and 
drove away. 

Meeting at Napiee Park 

At 4 p.m. the members of the Madras Motor Drivers Union, the P. W. D. 
Motor Workers Union, the Corporation General Workers Union and the Glass 
Factory Workers’ Union assembled at Napier Park and held a public meeting. 
The M. and S. M. Railway workers came marching in a procession from Perambur 
and joined the meeting. 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning police firing in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi, ana requesting the Government to give adequate compensation to the 
families of those who were killed in the incidents. 

A resolution condemning “the police beating of Mr. L. Kamehandran, labour 
leader,” was also adopted. 

The meeting requested the Congress Parliamentary Board to nominate Mr M. 
Sitarama Naidu in place of Air. M. Kanmappan as Congress candidate for the non¬ 
union Constituency of the Madras Legislative Assembly and to give a general scat 
to Mr. Kanniappan. 

Messrs. M. Sitarama Naidu, T. Sankaran, L. Ramachandran and M. Kuppu- 
swami spoke in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Kamraj Nadar’s Appeal 

Handbills over the singature of Mr. K. Kamaraj Nadar, President, Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee, appealing to the people to observe strict discipline and non¬ 
violence in their demonstrations were widely distributed. 

The appeal of Mr Kamaraj stated “It is highly necessary that the hartal 
which workers and students of Madras have organised to condemn the recent 
shooting incident in Bombay and Calcutta, should be observed non-vioh ntly and 
without disturbing public tranquility. I, therefore, request them to conduct them¬ 
selves in a disciplined and peaceful manner.” 


Communist Official’s Statement 

Mr. M. R. Venkataraman, Secretary of Tamil Nad Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India, wrote: 

The workers, students and the public of Madras have demonstrated to-day 
their anger against the Imperialist rule of terror in Bombay and their 
sympathy with the Indian Naval Ratings fighting for their demands. The day has 
passed off peacefully except for minor incidents. It was a glorious sight to see 
thousands of people marching under Congress. League and Communist flags despite 
differences. Hindus and Muslims and others have shown they are one against the 
foreigner. 

Workers’ Meeting jn Tiuciiinopoly— 25 Feb. 

At a public meeting held in Vanniadi Maidan attended by nearly a lakh of 
workers, resolutions were passed supporting the demands of R. I. N. ratings and 
condemning the action of the police and the .military in firing on the crowds in 
(Bombay. The proceedings of the meeting wore conducted peacefully and there was 
no interference by the police. Messrs. M. Kalyansundaram, K. Baladandayuthan 

and B taff in Srirangain. the bus-workers of Trichy, hackney-carriage 

drivers and cigar-workers were among those who struck work this morning. They 
took out processions, which terminated at Vanniadi Maidan. where the meeting 
was held. Almost all the students of the local educational institutions also parti¬ 
cipated in the meeting. 
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Jebbulpore Sepoys on Strike 

Jubbulpore—27th February 1946 

A bout two hundred Indian sepoys went on strike as a protest against tho 
Commander-m-Chiefs statement regarding the R. I. N. strikes, and the sentence 
passed on Captain Burhanuddin of the I.N.A. and in sympathy with R. L N. 

personal^ included men from Indian 'Signal Corps .and Indian Electrical 

and ^° h g t “ 1 i |^ 3 E ^arcked ^“inorderly procession through the city’s main thorough¬ 
fares. Taking this demonstration for a “sepoy’s revolt , merchants closed their 

shops in panic. a mee ting at which their leaders pointed out that 

?tl,ev would remain faithfully pledged to non-violence till the last and would not 
polf^off the strike until their demands were conceded to and grievances redressed. 
Thnv furtLi alleged that when they left their barracks and were marching to 
the ^city peacefully, attempts were made by their officers to prevent them fiom 
Ul ® Vn tl.P eiVv but they refused the orders of their superiors. . 

ma The demands formulated by the sepoys and submitted by them t? Jieir 

ennprior autliorities, it was understood from the speeches made at the meeting, 
superior mmonuest and rationS improvement of housing arrangements, 

included increase in vy cancellation of Victory celebrations in view 

cris^ en rn^ease ^of.'alf^hidffi^Natioual 0 "Army men ^who were in detention 
and^withdraWal’ of prosecutions against them and discontinuance of sending 

Indian troops to Indonesia. nroteatd vehemently against the speeches 

The leaders of the stnkei, ^ ^“aimanding! rTn and Sir Claude 
made by Vice-Admiral C y India. They appealed to the leaders of tho 
Auchinleck, Commandei m » political parties to sink their differences 

Congress, the Muslim Igague and otner p J kers amongst them 

and , w^Uhmmh wfallwerebomas slaves we do not want to die as slaves and 

ft xsrater& d <£wrsffirfe •« ^ 

' thG a ^ov 8 0f on Cail 8t P rike 1C cmIed el Congress, Communist and League flags. After 
(their Wm they w<*e confined to the new Signal barracks and addressed by 

the h£Sd to-day. All municipal schools and colleges 

were also closed. 

OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE 

The following Press communique was issued by Mr. E. S. Iljde, District. 

Magistrate in this connectson : Indian Signal Corps, Jubbulpore, went on 

“About two hundred men of the Inman ^ they held a meeting. 

strike this mornig and took out a pro , rate/of pay in comparison with 

Their complaints were inadequate ratio , ow 1 ' 3 Bpeftker demanded 

British troops and low standard no Indian troops should be sent 

the release of all I.N.A. ?! erC 3,vcf S t.h p ^fluftechcs made by Admiral Godfrey 


leaders who advised them to return to their lines. 


iressea Dy 

Proceedings w r ere peaceful. 


Firing In Delhi 

As a Sequel to “Victory Day” Celebrations 

Delhi—7th and 8th March 1946 

Demonstrations against the Victory Week celebrations to-day 7th. turned into 
mob violence and incendiarism in Chandni Chowk, Delhi and the adjoining area which 
had suffered severely in the 1942 disturbances. Civil and Military Police opened 
fire many times and eleven persons in all were reported to have been killed. 

Police to-day opened fire on three occasions to quell violent crowds. It was officially 
stated that six were injured as a result of the firings but unofficial reports placed 
casualties at a higher figure. 

It was reported that in addition to the police, the military police fired on a crowd 
which threw stones at a military van near the Red Fort. Two boys from among 
the crowd were killed and their bodies were later taken in a procession through 
Chandni Chowk. 

Enquiries at the Irwin Hospital showed that 13 persons were admitted for treatr 
ment during the day, and it was believed these included the six injured in the firings. 
One of the 13 injured later succumbed. 

Among those who received minor injuries were six Congressm-ii who were 
endeavouring to pacify the crowds. 

The Town Hall and the Clock Tower in front of it— two prominent landmarks 
of Old Delhi—were among buildings which were set on fire and suffered great 

A number of electric connections were cut, street light bulbs destroyed and 
substations burnt, with the result that a large part of Old Delhi was left in dark¬ 
ness to-night and a number of newspapers had their power supply cut off. 

Curfew had been imposed from 9 p.m. to 5-30 a.m. 

COMPLETE HARTAL 

The day be^an with a complete hartal, shops, cinemas, educational institutions 
and mills being°closed and tramway workers going on strike. A large meeting 
was held in Gandhi Gardens, behind the Town Hall, and from there a number 
of hunger marchers started in procession and passed through Chandni Chowk. 
Stones tied round their stomach were intended to emphasise speeches and slogans 
which said, “We have stones instead of food, and you arc celebrating victory." 

As the day wore on, mobs collected round the Town Hall. Inside it some 
25 girls sat answering papers for the Punjab University Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion. As the crowd outside made preparations to set fire to the building, a 
number of Congressmen appeared on the spot, entered the building and persuaded 
the girls to leave immediately. The Congressmen tried to persuade the crowd to 
dc 3 ist from doing any damage ’to the building but within a few minul b of the 
denarture of the girls, smoke was rising from the building. - 

1 About 5-30 p.m. crowds were noticed attempting to set fire to the gates of 
the Imperial Bank and the Reserve Bank situated at the Red Fort end of the 
Chandni Chowk. Police opened fire and three persons were reported to have been 

klUed Later, a near the’lRed Fort, crowds were reported to have stoned a military 
Police van They were fired upon and two boys were reported to have own killed 

The only occasion when demonstrators came face to face with the \ letory Parade 

nt Connaught Place. Printed paper badges urging the boycott of the ■'el. bra- 

were thrown at the marching columns. Apart from this demonstration, - e»v 
Delhi was unaffected by the happenings in the old city. 

Mb. Abaf Ali’s Appeal to Public 

Mr Asaf AH issued the following statement 

«,tV iflrt ear It to receive or comment on the regrettable happenings ot to- 
d«v in Delhi but T must take the earliest opportunity to appeal to the people ot 
nit In fiL to it that no hartal is observed to-morrow and normal aDd peaceful 
Hfi i What has happened to-day is proof enough of the act that 

inrtnfn elements in our political life have learnt nothing from the unfortunate 
of the recent Past in other parts of the country, 
happenings of the I . acts of ur80n nnJ ttBBmi lts on people are subvei- 

of the entire teaching of the Congress. Everyone must remember what the 
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President of (he Congress said only three days ago. He appealed to all parties to 
abstain from strikes, hartals, demonstrations and processions, to avoid strife of 
all kinds and to maintain a peaceful atmosphere. I repeat and emphasise ^ it and 
trust the people of Delhi will abide by the. Congress President’s instruction”. 

Official Version of Incidents 

The District Magistrate of Delhi, in a Press Note issued on the 7th. on the 
disturbances in the city, said: “Early this morning deliberate incendiarism, 
including an attempt to set fire to the Town Hall, started in Chandni Chowk. 
This was promptly stopped by the police. Continuous attempts of incendiarism 
by mobs hiding in gullies in Chancini Chowk were noticed. Tear gas was used 
to disperse people crowding in the gullies. 

'Hater after the crowd bad been dispersed from Chandni Chowk. it gathered 
at the back to the Town Hall and set it on fire seriously. Simultaneously tvo 
terminal tax posts were also burnt near the railway station. The fire brigade 
quarters near the Queen’s Road was surrounded by a crowd and the machines 
were wrecked. The fire brigade was thus prevented from reaching the Town Hall. 

“Tear gas was repea' edlv fired into gullies but the crowds continued »lieir 
activities. Finally, after repeated warnings, two shots were fired near Pallimaran, 
resulting in one man being injured. Near the Town Hall also one revolver shot 
was fired and no one was injured. , ^ , . _ . , . 

‘‘Later attempts were made to set fire to the Imperial Bank and firing had 
again to be resorted to, resulting in five being injured. Military help had been 
requisitioned. Curfew order has been enforced from 9 p. m. to 5-30 a. m. Similarly 
an order is in force preventing gathering of more than ten persons under Section 
344 Cr P C ” 

The police authorities have announced that anybody found damaging public 
property is liable to be shot. 

Second Day —New Delhi— 8th. March 1946 

Six tv-one arrests have so far been made, annouced the Deputy Commissioner, 
Delhi, 'in a Press note to-dav. He added : ‘The casualties amount to three killed- 
two by gun shot and one died of gun shot wounds m hospital—and twelve injured 
—eleven wounded with gun shots and one by lathi. The condition of one of the inju¬ 
red was reported to bo serious, but he na S expected to service.” . 

“The situation remained entirely normal to-day. Shops were open m all parts 
of the city except in Chandi Chowk. Tramway workers remained on strike through- 

0Lt r qt^has not been possible to repair the damage done to electric lighting in 
certain parts of the city owing to non-return to work of a section of the Electric 

Supply employees were at work to-day and though many records have 

been lost, the municipal services are functioning.” 

Censure Motion in Assembly 

The Central Assembly to-day passed without a division Nawab feiddique 
Ali Khan’s adjournment motion to censure the Government on the shooting of 
innocent citizens and the use of tear gas and the lathi charges against them by 

the P viwal r ^idfuque n AH el Khan (League), commending bis adjournment motion, 
paid tba^thc objTof hie party was to prove that the Government «u nUrdy 
responsible for the unfortunate happenings and secondly to aet that in fatjuano 
sue!, incidents should lake place. Him party condemned hooliganism, rowa^Bm, 
looting of shops and burning of houses and was wholly °PP°y d t0 Bl ’j th £J de R tB 
which took place in the city yesterday. The House was aware, he said that the 
detention and trial of I. N. A. personnel, the strike of the naval 18 . 
recent happenings in Bombay, Karachi. Madras and elsewhere had Congress ami 
people to the extent of boycotting the Victory celebrations. Both i th R , nd 
the League ha.l decided to boycott the celebrations. Though they did not declare 
any hartal, traders of their own accord had closed their shops. 

J According to reports. i> was clear that the police were not on tne scene 0 f 
disturbances for a long time and no precautions had been taken to P T W8ld 
incidents* though they knew there was the danger and likelihood ‘> ! tjoubk. It was 
clear police ‘bandobusf w»s insufficient and no precaution had been that 

thuf officials were busy celebrating the Victory invade. Reports had it that two 
boys, aged 17 and IS, who were Branding on the footpath near me nui ion were 
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ehofc and killed. Their bodies were taken in a procession and when they passed 
near Chandi Chowk, the District Magistrate ordered the use of tear-smoke and a 
lathi charge oh the processionists. 

Indisceiminate Shooting 

Mr. Siddique Ali Khan said that he wished to censure.the Government ‘for 
indiscriminate shooting and lathi charge on innocent people.” The Victory Day 
ended in the loss of six precious lives aud serious injuries to 14 people. “Our vic¬ 
tory day” he said, “will be quite different. Our victory day,. God willing, will 
be that glorious day w f hen our masters will leave my country.” 

Mr. Balakrishna Sharma said that when he, Mr. Asaf Ali, Sir. ^atyanarain 
Sinha and Mohunlal £axena went to the scene of disturbances yesterday they found 
there was only one polieman. Was it the intention to let disordcrliness spread in 
order that it might ne made a cloak for maintaining authority V Mr. Sharma said 
that the responsibility for giving an opportunity to the people to .behave as they had 
done lay with the Government. , „ , ^ x . 

Mr. Mohammed Nauman complained of the Governments failure to take pre¬ 
caution when they knew that the Congress and the League were opnosed to the 
Victory celebrations and there was a chance of trouble. He had heard from a 
doctor that the injuries of the victims in the firing were caused by bullets of the 
type used on the battlefield. . Why were such bullets used to disperse civilans, he 
asked. The injured youths came from Bengal, U. P. and Bihar; obviously they 
could not have taken part in or caused disturbances here but were onlookers. How 

WeIC Pan^itfSovfnd Malaviya said he had visited the scene yesterday and did not 
come across any organised or systematic attempt to meet the situation. It was 
noasibie that the police authorities were not to blame, or they restrained themselves 
or the crowd were not able to control themselves : but one thing that was clear 
everywhere in Delhi was that those who were loud in protestations about their 
responsibility for law and order were not to bo seen. Pandit Malaviya quoted the 
statement of a friend that the District Magistrate refused to lend responsible Con¬ 
gressmen the use of loudspeakers through which to ask people to disperse. It was 
stated that the Old Delhi fire brigade was burnt but why was not the fire brigade 
from New Delhi brought to deal with the outbreak in the Town Hall and else¬ 
where ? The Victory Day celebrations held in the teeth of popular opposition were 
the cause of the trouble, he said. Poverty and dissatisfaction were evident and yet 
the Government persisted in holding these celebrations. 

Home Membee on the Incidents 

The Home Member said that there was evidence of concerted organisation in 
the regrettable occurrences in Delhi. The main evidence was the starting of fires 
in Ghandi Chowk and the laying of road blocks and the attack on the fire brigade 
stations in order to prevent fire engines reaching Chandi Chowk and putting out 
the fire Two companies of troops—one of British and the other of Indians—were 
called out at different times. One stood fast at the Railway {Station and the other 
patrolled Chandi Chowk, and he had no doubt of the salutary effect of their pre¬ 
sence on the ®P°^ e jj ome Member said, showed great restraint: tear smoke was 
used about a dozen times to disperse crowds: and firing was resorted to only 
when tear smoke was not an effective deterrent. There was no instance of beating 
with htkiB Firing was done by the police on three occasions. 1’irst, one 
round was fired by a tub-inspector with his revolver. No casualties were caused. 
Later, a senior Police Officer, trying to prevent people surging up the gulleysuir 
father side of Chandi Chowk from making road blocks and preparing for arson, 
fired two shots One person was injured. The District Magistrate was with 

this officer. determined attack was made on the Reserve Bank, the same 

’fired six rounds and four people were injured. Thirteen people had 
adiStt^ to liospital of whom twelve had bullet wounds. One died 
nnri onf was seriously iniured. The total fatal casualties were three, 
was accounted tox by the police firing, as ho had stated. As 
the other, lie could not speak with certainty but there was an incident in 
Sh an Offiifa of the military Police was attacked in a car and m self-defence 
fire and two people were killed. A court of enquiry’ would bo held on 
this C d ent He wanted to make clear that there was no firing by troops under 
the orders of civil authorities. 
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He was glad, the Home Member weDt on, to-day there had been no allega¬ 
tions of brutaliiv on the part of the police. In fact the charge was not that the 
police behaved improperly but there were not enough of the police. He had no 
doubt the Delhi police behaved with great restraint and that showed that not only 
were thev in a state of excellent discipline but were men of courage (Hear, hear) 
As regards the causes of the occurrence, he said, the seeds were sown during 
the last six months and a state of turbulence had been engendered by months ot 
incitement to disorder and contempt of authority (hear, hear). 

A voice: Whv are you not quitting India ? 

The Home Member: Because nobody will take our place. , 

“I wish to make it quite clear to the House and to people outside that the 
Central and Provincial Governments, in an agreed policy, have deliberately and ot 
set purpose observed in these past months a policy of patience and restraint observed 
the Home Member. The reasons are, first, in order to ensure that the elections 
should be held with the greatest possible freedom of expression and secondly to 
refrain from anything which would prejudice a permanent settlement ot India s 

difficulty permanent settlement of India’s dlfiiculties we, who are responsible 
for public order, believe that we have the greatest assurance that public order will 
be maintained and preserved and handed on from our generation to the next Jt 
in the meanwhile we do not exercise the restraint that has been exercised—and 
the temptations have very often been strong—then the danger would be that in 
order to make quite certain of some immediate settlement of a disturbance we should 
prejudice the policy which in the long run according to our belief, offerB the grea- 

teSfc ^plie Home^lember urged the mover to withdraw his motion which, he said, 
would if passed be ^ encouragement to those forces which were on the look out 
for occasions to break the peace. 

Discrepancy in Casualty Figures , 

Mr Asaf Ali, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, suggested that there was 
"Wolaincd discrepancy between the Home Member’s figure of five injured in 
(he police firing and thirteen admitted to hospital, twelve of them witn bullet 
wouiX It was evident the Home Member had not been given full and accurate 
information. Mr. Asaf Ali gave the figure of killed as five or six and adding to it 
the thirteen injured, he thought that at least nineteen rounds must have been 
fired as against the nine rounds mentioned by the Home Member. . 

Mr. Isaf Ali suggested that the Military Police, whether out of panic, anger 
or brutalitv fired on people, who were dispersing after the police firing near Hie 
Reserve Bank, It was this firing which caused the greatest possible resentment. 

He asked the Government to investigate this report. _ 

One thing which struck him was the absence of adequate JfJu^O^lstrate’ 

had become unsuitable to 

deeper down, namely, the impatience of P 60 ? ^there, “Here we are 
ing with the crowds, he heard whispers here » «^ . Q 0Jd DeM and 
hungry and Btarvmg and we «ee this goi g 0^* t0 be overlooked. He 

fire-works in New Delhi. f.K m ! Member said to-day about the new 

recognised to a certain extent what. the Home 1 J{ tliey w ished to show 

atti' udc which the Government had tried to refii ecfc ^ J the fact that they 
proof that spirit was there, then the soraet hey ok wa9 the essence 

had to yield to common demands the better. After * W as going to be 
of democracy. If d was a democratic India to w ^ people might recog- 

transferred, let them begin to act in » manner that tne P P 
nise that the Government, respected their feelings. 

The motion was adopted withont a division. 



The A. I. Newspaper Editors" Conference 

Fifth Session—Allahabad—16th & 17th February 1946 


Pt, Nekrns’ Inaugural Address 

“The Press in India should devote more time and space to village and rural life 
and conditions in the rural areas. It should guard itself against big combines sorting 
a chain of papers and dictating policies detrimental to the interests of the country. 
The Press must also do everything in its power to prevent distortion and. total 
suppression of news and the Indian Press should have a foreign news service of 
its own, not as a competitive service, but as a supplementary one purveying news 
from world countries and cities such as Washington, London, Paris and Moscow, 
the Middle East countries, and countries of East Asia.” 

These were the highlights of an address delivered by Pandit Jaivharlal 
Nehru inaugurating the fifth session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
at Allahabad on the l(iih February 1946. 

Pandit Nehru, inaugurating the Conference, reminded the editors of the heavy 
responsiblities that lay before them in purveying to the country and the world the 
news which contained the truth and the whole truth. He lamented that much 
of the social and economic conditions that prevailed in the villages and rural 
areas and many other problems that faced the common man in India were ignored 
by Yhe Press while only statements and speeches delivered by political leaders were 
featured by it. The Press in Iudia, by ignoring the conditions and needs of the 
masses in India was not depicting a picture of the whole of India. 

Pandit Nehru recalled his recent tours of several villages in the country and 
appealed to the several editors assembled in the Conference to devote more 
time and space to village and rural life and conditions in the rural areas. 

Truth Must be Maintained 


Pandit Nehru warned the Press in India to guard against big combines starting 
a chain of papers and dictating policies detrimental to the interests of the 
country, lie said that under these big combines, a ne^spap^r lost its individuality 
and the sanctity which every paper so zealously guarded. He also warned the 
editors to avoid distortion and suppression of news He said that every news 
which had a news value, irrespective of politics or party, should be given in a 
truthful manner. He deprecated the idea of a souse of fear prevailing in any 
newspaper office to tell the truth. Pandit Nehru recalled in this connection the 
suppression of news of the Nazi Party in the German Press and the Bengal Famine 
in the Indian Press. He said the result of the suppression of news was that 
whenever it came out after the suppression, it did not give the truth or it it gave 
the truth, it was bound to be either exaggerated or minimisfd or even not to be 
believed by the public. A paper suppressing the ne«s or distorting the news also 

fell in the estimation and value of the public, lie added . 

Mr Nehru exhorted the editors not to be carried away in giving ‘true and 
nothing* but true news’ by outside influence or Governmental authority. 
He also asked the Government in this connection to give complete 
freedom as regards news to the Press in India so that they may be able to main¬ 
tain a high standard of integrity. . , 

1 Pandit Nehru also appealed for more careful reporting of the economic and 
social condition of the masses of people. He said it took good r,porters, but the 
newspapers should undertake such work and must not limit themselves to reporting 
the activities of important people and of big events only, News of riots got into 
the papers he said, but conditions which led to riots were often ignored, 
the papers, ^ added it should be the de-ire of editors to preserve high 

standards for newspaper employees and that their pay should be increased. 
Transmission of News in Vernacular 
TTrc-intr the transmission of news in Hindusthaui, as well as in English, 
P„ ,;V fepiirn said that, most of his own speeches made in Indian languages were 
1 audit i English by reporters. Indian language newspapers then 

translated thaie reports back out of English into their own languages, with results 

” 0t & WhOe* the^ighshTaiiguage newspapers were strong and important and would 
continue to be important, the future of journalism m India lay with the Indian 
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For that reason especially, there was need for 


language papers, said Mr. INehru, 

imPr in D conc]u“on, Pandit Nehru urged the Editors to formJf^He 
eervice with special emphasis upon coverage of Asian and Middle East news. He 

3!o£db«SopSS.S.L« J W. «l»ould tUi;,f .in terms 0 tb»ild „6 .,p our 

foreign Bervice to ewer news of particular interest to India, he declared. 

Working Conditions of Journalists . 

Pandit Nehru referred to the complaints oii working Journalists about their 
wages and emoluments and said that the Press;in India should do something to them. 
TTpqftid that the difference between the top and. bottom in the profession was very 
Mg and be was not pfep^ed to accept that any man thousttd ^e^better than 
tbe other or that such differences should exist. He also stressed on tne emcieney 
of thfme“if the profession and appealed to the editors assembled to raise the 

standards^of a'grfaT dhlcrence existed between English- 

anti-Governmental news they altogether ignored the social and various cultural an 
economic problems, problem of the masses in India. nowmimPT Pandit Nehru 

„ id p*>”i w”- 

si £tbe^i. io tew» G --s, z S“ras 

dowiTwith a tea^ haud on the cUice of advertisements in newspapers, added 
Pandit Nehru. appealed to the editors to devote more space 

to viUagfand ^rarhfe anfcondiUons Crural areas and of the common man. 

Mr. Subramanyam’s Welcome Address 
, j • rmp We wont a free Pree*. But we claim no 

•‘Our demand 18 • „,'“ P T he freedom™ the Press, we are told, is nothing 
special privileges for ouiedves. The J o freedom of the citizen’’, said 

sr ns,:SS ■Sir*? IS' «•«-'« 

o.«.tod. rs , p,« s o. $ 

found guilty, in a court of law. But m nd, a lBe f jB (he 

““ r.Mii SS »S m j-ejs- 

soon disappear, it was time that the n Al ‘;i"i of vexatious Press laws like the 

took upon itself the task of securing the repw of vexa^ protection Act . It was 

Indian Press Emergency Boweis Act aDd the ^ ^ Government reserved to 
impossible for a free Press to function > » witbout recourse to due process 
themselves powers to demand “he right of freedom of expression, 

of law. Apart from euch legislation limiting <■ - . ^ the exeC utive. The 

clear usurpation of the function. times of 

assumption of such extraordinary the j ftW of the land in normal times, 

emergency, but cannot become part of the law oi n Bu bramanyflm continued, 

‘‘Wo may not be a well-organised profesBiou , resist the onslaughts 

••But in this inference, we bsve the me.n J the l.w place, the 

sjaJErtf t- - js^vwbs 

Power For Country's Reqbnbratiow tJjeir p r0 f e ,,j on 
Mr 'iibramanysm felt that the attitude of the puhlw o tbat they were a 

luff’d £’i*“* immi *“ lw * 


WNlST/fy 
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and affection by the part it had played and was playing in the fight for the 
country’s freedom, but this very lovo ‘bad cast on them the duty of discharging 
their responsibilities to the public to the fullest, extent of which they were capable. 

One of the objects for which the Conference had been established, the speaker 
continued, was the preBervation of the high traditions and standards of journalism. 
“Ah the profession becomes better organised”, Mr. Subramanyam Baid, “the greater 
will be our responsibility to see that not only do we maintain our high traditions 
and standards, but improve upon them. That is a duty cast on us, not merely 
in the interests of the profession, but in the interests of the country. I have no 
desire to be dogmatic but it Beems to me, there are innumerable questions waiting 
to be taken up by o body such ns ours.” 

Referring to the economic condition of journalists, Mr. Subramanyam felt, 
there lay an infinite variety of questions which the Conference could take up in 
attempting to raise the standard of journalism and the profession as a whole. 
The conference and the Indian nnd Eastern Newspapers’ Society had done something 
to improve the economic condition of working journalist#. A great deal^ more 
remained to be done and he was sure that neither the conference nor the Society 
would shirk their responsibilities in the matter. But side by side with inproveroent 
in the salaries paid to working journalists, it must be their aim to raise their effici¬ 
ency as workers. 

Conference work Reviewed 

Mr. S . A. Brelvi , the outgoing President, after a short narrative of the work 
done by the Conference during his tenure of office and the various problems which 
still faced the Conference, asked Mr. Tusbar Kauti Ghosh. President-Elect for the 
ensuing session, to take the chair. Mr. K. Brinivaean, Editor, The Hindu. Madras 
Mr. WordBWorth, Editor. Statesman , and Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Editor, Hindustkan 
Times, seconded the request of Mr. Brelvi, and Mr. Tusbar Kanti Ghosh was then 
installed in the Chair. 

Presidential iddreai 

Mr. Tushav Kanti Ghosh then delivered his presidential Address:— 

You know the circumstances under which the All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference and the various Provincial Press Advisory Committees came 
into existence. There was, and I believe there is, a feeling in some 
quarters that the A.I.N.EC. and the Advisory Committees should go into liquida¬ 
tion now that the war is over. I think you will agree with me that that would 
be taking a much too narrow view of the position. The A.I N.E.O. aud the Provi¬ 
ncial Committees, which did a lot of useful service in difficult times, may, if 
properly conducted, play a very important part iu helping the Press in a variety of 
ways. You must have been pleased to learn that the Government of India nave 
accepted the general view that they should continue to function. I believe you 
share my feeling that it is not mere lovo of office that has influenced us 
to stick to our job. We all know how thankless that job is. I do not propose to re¬ 
call at any length how some of the Provincial Governments behaved with ill- 
concealed hostility to the Advisory Committee whose existence was at times ignored 
and whose recommendations were not unoften disregarded. The Central Govern¬ 
ment, we must acknowledge, had been less hostile, but even that Government did 
not always observe, in letter and in spirits, the Delhi Agreement and the Bombay 

Agreement.^ tQ trou ^] e y 0U w ith details as to the success we achieved in 

not a few instances in restraining the bureaucracy and in mitigating the rigours 
of some of the totalitarian methods. We of the Indian Press claim that our share 
in the struggle for freedom and in suffering is of no mean importance. The work 
of rehabilitation and restoration of the Press will have to be undertaken by our 
organisation and there is nobody more competent to do its work than the 
AIN EC which has made the freedom and the welfare of the Press its special 
concern The task of building peace, it has been said, is no less arduous than the 
conduct of war. To the building of world peace the contribution of the Pros will 
not bo insignificant, and I am surejthat the Press in India will play an honourable 
role in the task that lies ahead. 

Late Kalinath Roy 

Sneaking of the building of peace in which the Press in India will take its 
due share I am reminded of one who might have been a tower of strength to ns, 
but who "alas, is no longer with us. I mean Babu Kalinath Roy than whom we 
had hardly any more mterpid a warrior in th? cause of the democracy and the 
freedom of the Press. A man whose integrity 0 f character, whose selflessness- 
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whose lofty ideal as a journalist, whose broad outlook and unprejudiced criticism 
of men and things elicited the admiration and respect of all, has passed away, 
leaving a void which it will take long to fill. He has left his own memorial in 
‘The Tribune*, the paper he edited for over a quarter of century, and to the build¬ 
ing of whose reputation as a fearless and honest journal he had made the ^ most 
reranrkable contribution. On behalf of you all and on my behalf, I offer my 
homage to his memory. 

Freedom of Press 

Let not there be another war—this is the fervent prayer of us all. But are 
our minds at ease ? Power-seeking, guile, secrecy and suspicion are said to be the 
germs of war. Are we not faced to-day, and so soon after the end of hostilities, 
with those ominous signs that disturbed the peace of the world in the past ? The 
United Nations Organisation has been at work and we are almost daily told of 
differences, more or less serious, of suspicions, not unoften openly expressed, of 
charges and counter-charges publicly levelled by one powerful nation against another. 
We do not know if the statesmen at these International Conferences adequately 
realise that the causes of war are more psychological than ethical or physical. If 
you can prepare men’s minds for peace, there "ill be peace. And what can 
be a more potent instrument for educating the human mind in the right way and 
along the right channel than the Press? A free Press, and not a regimented. Press, 
can be that instrument. Freedom of the Press doe9 not mean its freedom in this 
or that country only, but in all countries. Freedom of the Press, in the larger con¬ 
text, means freedom of information, freedom in the matter of seeking news and 
having access to all sources of news. It is amazing how subtly men and women 
all over the would have been influenced or prejudiced against men and women 
of other nations by reading innocent-looking but really cooked news. If the world 
is to be saved from another war, regimentation of the Press in any shape or form 
should be totally done away with. 

Publicity to Indian News 


The 

there 

part 


India has always been handicapped by news about her getting scanty publi¬ 
city in the British and the American Press. The heavy reduction of newsprint has 
no doubt been a serious obstacle to the British Press 8 lvlD g anything like ade¬ 
quate publicity to Indian news. But there is hardly any excuse for the almost 
complete black-out of Indian news in the British Press. So far as the American 
Press is concerned it is all the more inexcusable, as has been alleged by Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit in some of her recent statements. I suggest that there should 
be an Indian national news service functioning in as many important centres in the 
U,S.A. and Britain no possible, and it eould be their special task to induce leading 
American and British newspapers to publish important Indian news, the oritiflu 
people are no doubt much more concerned with their domestic affaire than tuo 
affairs of other people, even of the Empire. But I believe, it will be 
Indo-British relations and to the cause of India’s freedom itself if the British pub¬ 
lic could be maoo to take a more enlightened interest in Indian attairs. 
Indian Press collectively will have to “beard the lion in h « 
could be no better agency for this purpose than such a national news service. 

As many as 113 war-time Ordinances have been repealed in whole or l “ .-- 
by Ordinance No. 1 of 1946. One of these is the Press Emergcncy PowerB CAmend- 
ment) Ordinance. This may appear as very re^Bumg.. J!® t 0e ® 

war-timo eontrol over the Press has been w I*kdraw i ftS t fe been removed 
tempted to feel that the irritating shack'es on the Press ^?,f a V C e Ln revetf that 
But a 1 examination of the clauseFi of the repeahng Ordinance will reveal that 

it ie not all geld even though it git ter a. The fact is that in w ith ceHain 

tantive Ordinances have been allowed to remain hrdinanceB And what 

amendments. It validates all and every act done under the <_ previous Ordi 
is more, it does not propose to afford relief to the sufferers fro - [• B " 

nances. It do s not propose to heal but promises that * urt !? er h amended. I neve] 
be bo numerous or deadly in their effect as the Ordinances it has 4 eec * 

quote only one clause to support my contention. , , waa 

q Nor ahull the repeal by this Ordinance by which text of any 
by the express omission, insertion or substitution of any'Silent of this Ordinance 
•nee of any such amendment in operation a ‘Ordinance by which the 
unless a different intention was expressly stated in tbo 

—iftlbSryiS* o.. tad „ta b„ tad „l».d will. Ibd Oita <•» tad lb. 
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traditional policy of the powers that be in Ibis country. We find the iame spirit 
of niggardliness in the so-called Repealing Ordinance. 


Govt. Control over Press , 

In the ordinary laws and in their peculiar ways, the Government in this country 
have enough opportunity to black out news and punish newspapers. The becona 
World War came to an end in August, 1945, but the warlike spirit of the autho¬ 
rities did not desert them, as will appear from the action taken by them against 
certain newspapers in U. P., Bombay, Bihar, and C. P. becurity was demanded 
under the Press Emergency Powers Act from the‘National Herald of Lucknow, 
“Sansar” of Benares, “Searchlight” of Patna, ‘‘Forum of Bombay and from 
''Swadbinata” of Calcutta. The security deposit of “Nagpur Times was forfeited 
in October, 1945, and the Editor of ' Forum”, in addition to having to deposit a 
security, was prosecuted on a charge qf sedition. In all these cases the Fress 
Emergency Powers A«t was brought iuto requisition. The Government- are **n- 
willing to resort to the ordinary law nnd procedure to punish an alleged offender 
as they were during the war. Their reluctance to rely on judicial procedure is as 
acute as ever. Even now the flow of news is not free. The U. P. Press Conference 
recently brought to the notice of the Government instances of interference by district 
and telegraphic authorities with the despath of news reports. 

Bengal Famine . , 

We all know how these methods were responsible for the suppression under 
the D. 1. Rules of news of the Bengal famine. The news could not , 1( ? n £, b l 
nressed and soon the world came to know the horror of it. If this belated kno«- 
ledt/e did not affect the war effort, earlier knowledge could not have made much of 
a difference You are aware of the numberless instances of suppression of important 
renorts simply^ for t”e reason that the mugwumps of the Secretariat took into their 
heads that these would somehow prejudice the “good reputation they enjoyed or do 
some harm somehow or eornwhoroof which they themselves had little o o ide. 
This leads me to think that nothing short of a radical change of the Government 
and the^ Ddicy wili assure anything like the freedom of the Press or freedom of 
information, which is necessary for peace in India, no leas than world peace. 

Protection of Rights , 

It is true that internal press censorship has been largely removed and external 
pres.^censorship, in so far as P it seeks to protect military secrets hi.i also been con- 
Biderubly relaxed. 1 confess, however, that my mind is not easy. A biarnt c 
j da thfi fire as the saving goes. If, as a result of the elections, tbo 1 olitical 
deadlock is resolved and a National Government established, the 
freelv But one does not know. If there is another struggle, the Press will be the 
first Victim in the same way as truth becomes the first casualty of war. We a e 
neen that the quantum of freedom the Press is allowed to enjoy is in 1 , 

to the strength of the national struggle. Now that the Congress »nd‘hecountry 
net involved in a •struggle’, the Press is being allowed a certain «mount of 
aro no * ~ wftr Vhe Government had, in the name of defence of Inuia, 

latitude. k ^ pubiication of news and views that had not the remotest cou- 

ruthlesftiy BRPP _ information that might be useful to the enemy or mignt in any 
nection With any commotion. The great usefulness of the Frees, not 

way have pt^cipita ed Government as well, has been finely expressed in the 

0n, - y ^PresS i.^the ‘-peopler P arliamont’always in session". Even when • 

saying that the iress ib i m A Government is on, it is to the interest of the 
struggle between.theupeopl®^committed by their servants by way of reprisal 
Government that f rcstoHnelaw and order. For about, a year or two following the 
or m the name of r sto g , er6 ; n August. 1942, inhuman atrocities were com- 
rholesale arrest of Oongtesa leaders m^AUgus^. Go ; ernmant did not allow even 

Pitted on ®.“(“these incidents to Ee published, and the orders passed on some of 
ictual news of the e iuc ae v 0 f the excesses committed by the 


actual news Of directed''” that'' no 'news o’fthe’ excesses committed by the 

ho newspapers clM iy a e t bUghcd Th() Government were apparently so 
>olice or the military wm>» y renuired 


loltco or tb ®.^ l^ongtros^ty of such orders that they required that the orders, in 
Lshamed of h .,„ nce W ere not only not to be published, but not even to be 
leir text and . indirectly. The stories of those atrocities are row beiug 

ifcrred to, three y terribly shocking. There has been no oontrsdiotion from the 
ubliahed and tl y t 0 j these outrages committed by tho »ge ||tu of 

lovernment of the reports or concentration camps. It is Tor you, gentlemen 

■to I» |M lb , ol ]«;.»•» t.fh . 
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can be no freedom of the Press without a people’s government at the helm 

of affaire. _ 

Our Demands 

We do not ask for a Royal Charter for the Press. We do not ask for licence 
In the name of liberty. We are, and have always, prepared to suffer the conse¬ 
quences like any ordinary citizen of having violated any of the laws of the land. 
We do, howeverf demand that the Press be not subjected to extraordinary pains 
and penalties, and that too at the whims and caprices of the Government and their 
officials. In other words, we demand that the Indian Press should be as free as the 
British Press is. To that end I would venture to place the following suggestions 
on your behalf for acceptance by the Government: 1Q .„ p, 

3 (1) Even before the war officially comes to an end on April 1,1946, the De¬ 
fence of India Rules as affecting the Press should be withdrawn without any reser- 

vation whatsoever^rn m e n( . 0 j ghould take the initiative, as early as. possible, 
in getting the Legislature to repeal the wartime Ordinances or whatever may remain 
of those Ordinances following upon the operation of Ordinance No. 1. 1946. 

(3) The Government of India should take the initiative in getting the 1 rcss 
Emergency Powers Act. the Princes Protection Act and similar other Acts repealed 

bj th ( 41 L Thc at Governm e nt of India should take the initiative in having the laws 
relating to sedition, contempt of court and the Criminal Procedure Code suitably 
amended so that the laws affecting the Indian Press may be on n par with similar 
laws in the U. S. A., the U. K. and all other democratically organised countries. 

( r >) Fecuritv deposits taken from newspapers and periodicals under the war¬ 
time Ordinances y ortSe° 8 Press Emergency Powers Act should be reined at once. 
All nnoratinna r>f the wartime Ordinances should be declared nun ana \oia. 

All mBV exist, on the publication of newspapers, articles 

books or SKSersfSmphSffconcerning India, sponsored by the British 
GoveSne^^^ without ^knowledge or d approva^tj^the 

forthwith ?nd b d e no^ongcr circulated till a National Government has been establi- 
sbed in th ^ 8 oo u t n h ti: ^ Rrtim0 0rdin8nC es affecting the Press have been completely 
abrogated or the ordinary laws of the land suitably modified prosecutions' •«*««>» 

anv newspapers or periodicals should be launched only after the matter has been 
placed before the relevant Presa Advisory Committee and tie paper c o ncP : r " e< ^. 
i' nnnortunitv to explnin matters. The same procedure should invariably be foj- 
lowed P before a security deposit is demanded of any newspaper or its securny deposit 

is forfeited. , . d at 0 ur problems in relation to the Government and the 

of news or of expression of views. But we h««nir u en( . , • 

and I am not one of those who pretend that there ia no scope u 

discharging the main f un C |!®P® £* .* “ 6 J^ tfJi ams^nn I ’ com men ta on current topics. 
itemB of information, and the offering: o anDO reasion of news altogether under 

We have to avo d giving a twist to news and suppression or ^ ^ 

the mistaken belief that we are tl,erp by _ g P often or t00 much emphasised 
vancing a certain political purpose. It a that the news published by 

that if a newspaper is to bo honest, it should see prejudice and free from 

it is not only faithful, but accurate, at once , qualification for the ga- 

exaggeration. Strict regard for truth is an nidisp. , , t0 ex)) ress its opi- 

therer and disseminator of news. Every n ®" 8 P a ' , f er t( '” Q 0vemmP nt but of any section 
nion without being influenced by fear no° al y.'° f ^“..^""“hand in the mould- 
of the public aa well* Above all, journalists who n vo K . an( j m uat be in a 
ing of public opinion must have their minds free> fromP r $ ud ‘ in , t temptation. In 

’trtSU-i. *. 

paper industry, both English and Indian that has taken place » almost every 

SSSTtoSSy?'4ff5S 
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x ag opportunity for honourable and useful employment of many of our countrymen 
vho, otherwise, would be out of work. I know that the development of the news¬ 
paper industry has been viewed with misgivings by some of my esteemed fellow 
working journalists. They have expressed their apprehension that with the growth 
of capitalism in the newspaper industry, journalism will cease to be a mission and 
that it will take the character more and more of a profession. I am aware of this 
but I do believe that if we take timely action all together and in a team spirit, we 
can save Indiau journalism from the fate that has overtaken American journalism 
which has come to be largely controlled by newspaper trusts and cartels. 


Expansion of Circle of Reading Public 
The War has enormously expauded the circle of the reading public. The bene¬ 
fit has been Bbared by the English-lauguage newspapers along with their Indian 
language contemporaries. Now that the YVar is over, the question of questions for 
us is how to maintain and qnickeu the thirst for news which the War has created. 
Compared with the great newspapers of U. K., U. S. A., {Soviet Russia, Japan and 
China, the figures of circulation of the moBt widely read newspapers in India do not 
appear to be an impressive show. Owing to economic reasons, each copy of a news¬ 
paper is read by many persons in this country. The other great reason is the vast illi- 
tearacy of the population. The progress of literacy will be followed by increasing 
circulation of newspapers. It will take a long time for the masses to be literate 
enough to read newspapers. Must we therefore, bide our time or do something on 
our own account to spread education among the masses ? A newspaper has aptly 
been described as the cheapest of libraries always in motion. There are many people 
even among the Euglish educated, who can read English newspapers but do not 
buy them. There are other reasons, too. The present quota system, for example, 
is an important factor which goes severely to limit the circulation of newspapers. 
It may not bo possible for us, so lung as the quota system contiuues, or the news 
print position does not improve, to take fully effective steps of increasing the 
circulation of our papers. 


Working Journalists 

It is the working journalists who make a newspaper what it is. It is also true 
that without prosperity, a newspaper cannot do proper justice to its workers and workers 
who are not adequately remunerated cannot contribute to the prosperity of a paper. 
The question of the investment of capital and more capital come here. I do not 
Bay, nor do I think it desirable, that big newspapers or periodicals should swallow 
up the smaller fry. Independent journalism would suffer if it were so. Neverthe¬ 
less, journals that have to employ u pretty large number of workers must have the 
financial resources to pay proper wages to their workers. Much of the difficulty 
that the A. 1. N. E. 0. has experienced in recommending a fairly uniform standard 
of remuneration for working journalists may be obviated if the suggestions I have 
ventured to make as one having some experience in the management of newspapers 
are considered for what they are worth. The Standing Committee of the A,I. X.E.C. 
at its Lahore session on October 26, 1944, adopted a scheme of emoluments and 
terms of service for journalists for being given effect to by the newspaper proprie¬ 
tors . The Bcheme covered apprenticeBUip, hours of work, leave, provident fund, 
salary and allowaueeB and termination of service. It was considered inadequate by 
Journalists* Associations all over the country. I do not know h;w many news¬ 
papers have implemented this scheme in full or in part, or improved upon it. 

Journalists’ Lot 

Much has been written and spoken on the journalists’ lot. I find that very 
little is left for me to say about their conditions of service which in many cases 
are far from satisfactory. I shall consider myself very fortunate if during my 
tenure of office, 1 can do something to improve their lot. I know of instances of 
journalists who, having done long and useful service, have found nothing to fall 
uack upon in their old age or protracted illness. An increasing number of highly 
educated men have been taking up journalism as their sole occupation. Much as 
we appreciate journalism as a mission, we must not forget that even missionaries 
have to live, and nobody should grudge them if they want to live fairly comfortably. 
As I was reading the other day Britain’s “great Social Insurance Charter” for 
every person in that country that was laid before Parliament on January 24 Icbc 
by the Government iu the form of National Insurance Bill, I was wondering if we 
also could not have such a scheme for our working journalists. That scheme 
provides benefit for everyone, rich or poor, young or old, iu si knees and in un- 
employment. Is it not possible lor us to assure a journalists who baa seriously 
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taken up the profession as the means of hiB livelihood that so long as he works he 
will be in the enjoyment of an adequate, graded salary, will have leave and sickness 
benefits, provident fund or pension in old age? A journalist’s life is full of 
anxieties and he has often to work at high pressure, I cannot in this connection 
resist the temptation of quoting below the words of Mr. John Walter of the London 
Times’ depicting the life of a journalist: 

“Such a man is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure. Day and night he iB never safe from the telephone. His nerves 
are always on the stretch. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in 
him; and like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interests of 
his work that ho tabes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have 
neglected the obvious duty of insuring bis life. And then one day the blow may 
fall. A serious illness, a nervous break-down, an accident or it may be the loss of 
employment owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another with the 
consequent reduction of stafi—so me thing may suddenly deprive him of the income 
upon which he had come to reckon.” t . .. . rru 

These words will find an echo in the heart of every working journalist, lhe 
A. I. N. E. C. will earn the undying gratitude of working journalists if it can do 
something to allay the fears and anxieties of this class of workers whose badge, 
paradoxically enough, is self-effacement. I have, however, no doubt that the work¬ 
ing journalists themselves realise that the profession depends for its success and as 
an instrument of public education on their devotion and efficiency. ... 

In 19o5 the Indian Journalists* Association (Calcutta) placed before the 
University of Calcutta a scheme for training of journalists. Since then some of the 
Indian Universities have provided lor courses in journalism, A fresh scheme based 
on practical training was submitted by the Indian Journalists Association in 1944 
ancf as a result of deliberations lasting for about a year the University of Calcutta 
has decided to open a Diploma Course for journalistic training from July next. It 
is nobody’# case that theoretical instruction is enough. As a matter of fact, the 
Puniab University and other Indian universities that have adopted similar scheme 
have arranged as a supplement to the theoretical instruction a practical course 
of training in newspaper offices. The university of Calcutta too, 1ms aranged for 
such practical traiuiug. As journalism is going to have a definite professional 
calling ite importance cauuot be exaggerated. 

I have pleaded for the liberty of the Press and for the minimum social ame¬ 
nities for those who serve it. When we fight for the liberty of the Press, 
v.<- arc fighting for the liberty of speech and of every other kind of liberty, 
political, social, religious and economic. It is only by our united efforts that.wo 
oau protect the Press from the assaults of power-intoxicatedI bureacracy. Lven 
whan P the country will be free, I do not believe that all its problems will be auto- 
miiticaliy solved urthat tbe preBB in particular will have no more difficulties to over- 
“‘ ( snirit aud intolerance born out of it, even totalitarianism in another 

mm m.y emerge « . danger to the Press. We will, therefore, have to exercise 

constant vigilance as the price of liberty. Tho team spirit that was evideut amo g 
nm uiiftucrfe bb a wholo has been our great asset. Let us not incontinently 

SZte ”*> .S ”.b« l.i.. b.li.l. tb.. ... *««« « o», ..II >11 

smooth sailing for us. 1 plead for unity now and unity for ever. 

Sir T. B. Saprn Explain* Press haws 

“A free India cannot afford an uufree preen , said the. R • t..„ 

' Bahadur Safiru addressing the Conference in the afternoon session on Press Laws 

m India” in the course oi an interesting address. . called 

To said he bad been interested in the subject for 25 year, when ho was called 

rinnn to Borve the Government of India in 1920. . . i ftW n « 

* bir Tej referred to the law of sedition. the law of'.j 1 ^ based on the 

oontfimpt which directly affected the press. The law of sedition ^ offence 

iVmdiah Uw, though the English law did not have sedition as a t , * 

The difficulty about the law of sedition in India was not that the C0U g e , it 

diHk ultv was that it was our sedition for exercising the I. O. b* heeause, i 
frankly said, the civil service really formed theGovetnmeut ofl»da- coun t ry which 
‘ sir Tei continued, that if tney looked to the case of law of any C0H * " 
was governed by its own people, ceases on sedition were very few* 

Question of Sedition 

It was in tbe peculiar circumstancea in India that arguments M° Be 
people and the Government. However careful the editor might be, if he tried to 
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represent the feelings of the people, he had to use strong language which a judge 
might equally honestly hold to be seditious. If the new constitution came into the 
force and if India got freedom the question of sedition would become of minor 
importance. Whatever they might say they would like to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment established by law in India. He did not think ho need worry much about the 
amendment of the law of sedition as far as the constitution was concerned. It was 
a cmestion of interpretation and what Government was in power. 

^ “If your own Government is in power,'* added Sir Te], I do not think that 
your attitude will be same as it is to-day, or that your attitude will be interpreted 

at M r . s. A. Brelvi, the outgoing president of the A. I. N. 

F C was moved by Mr. O. R. Srinivnsan of ‘•Swadeshamitram , Madras and 
seconded by Sir FranciB Low, “Times of India*'i aud Sir Ushanath ben. Mr. lushar 
Kanti Ghosh, the president also associated himsel. 

Subjects Committee 

T ater the House discussed the bye-law approved by the Standing Committee 
nn TTridav in connection with the formation of the Subjects Committee. After a 
hlted drecussiou the President ruled that the by-law be stayed till next year and the 
whole House must form the Subjects Committee, lhe House then adjourned for 
tea given by the Allahabad Journalists* Association. 

Q After tea the Subjects Committee of the Conference met for over two hours to 
discusB the various resolutions. Nominations for the Standing Committee were 

also Yhe^preBident and members of the Conference were later entertained to a dinner 
by Sri Mabaraj Kumar of Vizianagram. 

Food Shortage 

Sir Akbar Hydari , Member for Information in Viceroy’s Cabinet, told the 
All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference on the 17tli. that India was faced wUh a 
possible seven million tons of food shortage unless remedial ete P 8 b ° fc."' ed 
His stntement was made in the course of an address in which he urged 
Editors to avoid stories which might create a panic among the people and to avoid 
criticism of the efforts of the Government to meet the crisis. 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s statement drew considerable praise and some criticism from 
the editors, several of whom arose to declare that officials thunBelves were some of 
tho W 0 Bt flagrant violators of food saving campaigns. . 

Mr. J. N. Sahni , Editor of the ‘'Evening Call” in New Delhi declared 
that most of the costly parties given in New Delhi were to “please 
public officials”. He said if public officials would refuse to attend parties ottered iu 

their honour then the bulk of parties would be cancelled... _ A 

In his speech, Sir Akbar Hydari declared that "a tragic situation might emerge 
when many would face starvation unless “we take corrective steps.’ 

“This cannot be called a man-made famine,' sir Akbar Hydari declared, 
Tfiferrimr to charges “freely” made in public that the famine in Calcutta two years 
mro was caused by mal-administration and black-marketing. 

ago wan eaueea y fcaid tbut there wa8 already a shortage of three millon tons 
of foodgraiue in India and that current crop prospects showed that a dehciency of 

“‘%'X Hjd«ri ..id, w b.™ to tel .its 

a deficit of something in the order of seven million tons of foodgrame. 

Relief Programme . 

q: P Akbar Hydari said that reports already available indicated that it was not 
desirable to rely on onr .getting much aid from imports.” Instead he urged the 

editors to join in a taraajpojnlg^i2|“p toe2i and reducing daily consumption on the 

part the press 2 5S.T. 

th^fashion to b give d up some^ thing.” Finally, he asked editors to "keep food out 

of politics.” Ratiokb of Teoops 

T .....nan tn Bueeestions from the editors that rations of troops be reduced, 
M 1“ « S E““ filretaw of the Food Department, told editors that the Government 
J? 1 - D% levelling out rations of the armed forces more in keeping with 

5e»Ty°wori»M 8 ia other Industries. He urged the press to campaign against increas- 
ing food prices-. 
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In hie concluding appeal, Sir Akbar Hydari reminded the editorial audience 
that change of Government was coming and that they should lend assistance now. 

“If you want t0 new deal l ^ at * 8 coming in -April or May or June a 

fair deal,” he said, ‘‘then you must help to keep the people from famine. If we 
can pa6s the next six to ten months without mishap, I believe by next year we will be 
in fairly easy street.” 

Exports of Grain 

Mr. B. R. Sen then answered a number of questions. He pointed out that 
all exports of grain had ceaBed since August, 1943. Army ration had never been 
more than one and a half pounds a day, that ie, the equivalent of manual labourer. 
Ration and the question of reduction in the scale was now under the consideration 
of the Commander in Chief. 

He added that the Food Department was in complete accord with the sugges¬ 
tion of discouraging lavish entertainments and favoured the conversion of private 
lawns and flower gardeus into vegetable plots. In this connection ho disclosed that 
existing military vegetable farms would be utilised for providing vegetable for 
civilian use. 

The Food Secretary continued that while 400,000 tons of wheat had been 
allocated for the first half of the/ current year, no final allocations hod yet been 
made of rice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sen suggested that the line taken by a section of the Press 
advocating higher prices of foodgrains was inopportune and commended to the 
conference the Food Departments policy of securing a price fair both to the produ¬ 
cer and the consumer. 


Editors’ Criticism 

An interesting debate followed in which a number of editors criticised the 
Food Department for not giving proper statistics to the press and the public and a 
suggestion wan made to Sir Akbar Hydari by Sir Ushanath Sen that at frequent 
intervals the Food Department should hold press conferences and acquaint the 
Editors with the food situation in the country. 

Mr. K, Srinivasan emphatically pointed out that there was no point in asking 
the Editors to co-operate when the Food Department gave evasive replies to the 
enquiries made by the press and the public. He narrated one or two instances in 
this connection. 

Mr. TuBhar Kanti Ghosh, President thanked the Information Member and the Food 
Secretary for having enlightened the Editors on certain questions regarding the 
food problems and assured that no doubt Editors would fully co-operate with them 
if that could save millions of countrymen from starvation and death. He pointed 
out that the situation could improve to a considerable extent if the Government of 
India could obtain the active support of various political parties iu the country. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—18th February, 1946 

Resolutions urging the removal of PreBS restrictions, demanding the incorpo¬ 
ration in the new Constitution of India of a declaration safeguarding freedom of 
the Press and welcoming the Government’s decision to continue the consultative 
machinery were passed at the All-India JNewepaper Editors Conference which met 
at Allahabad on February 16 and 17. The following are some of the resolutions 


“This Conference approves of the decision to continue the consultative 
machinary and desires that Provincial Press Advisory Committees should function 
iu all provinces iu accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. Jhis 
Conference further welcomes Government’s willingness to lenlarge tne scope and 

functions of those Committees.” ,_ 

‘"This Conference is of opinion that in the interests of world peace and 
freedom of news, there should be closer co-operation among the iress m *n 
countries and as a preliminary step for the achievement of this objec , authorises 
the Standing Committee to invite the Editors of newspapers in au Asiatic 
countries for a conference in India at an early date.” , 

This Conference notes with regret and disappointment Governments reply 
to tho resolution passed at the last session asking, for the repeal o* orainary a,] d 
snocial laws restricting the freedom of the Press and urgeB upon the Government 
tbe need for appointing a committee, including lepresentatim of e IreBe t 
review the enactments and to recommend their repeal, * 3a ? ea . dm J e * a 0 * f ^/if ral ! on * 
so as to bring the permanent law of the country iu line with the laws of other free 
and democratic countries/ 7 



“The A.T.N.E.C, deplores the wanton hooligan attack on the People's Age 
printing press in Bombay and the destruction of machinery, books etc. It is 
emphatically of the opinion that such attacks constitute a big menace to the 
freedom of the Press and the democratic rights of the people.’* 

-Tha All-Tndia Newspaper Editors’ Conference is of opinion that, in the 
future constitution of India, a specific declaration for the freedom of the Prpss 
capable of being enforced in courts of law should be included in the Daclaration 
of Fundamental Rights.” 

“The Conference deplores the attitude of the authorities in denying facilities 
to Mr. H. N. Ghoshal of People's Aqe and Mr. Benoy Roy of New Orissa, to 
proceed to Burma for reporting political and economic conditions there. The 
Conference holds that Press correspondents should be entitled, irrespective of their 
political, views to full facilities to proceed abroad for such assignments. The 
Conference authorises the President to take up the matter further with the 
Government of Tndia with a view to preventing such discrimination in future” 

“The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference is of opinion that steps 
should be taken to evolve a code of professional conduct for journalists. Tt 
appoints for this purpose a Rub-Committee consisting of Bit* Francis Low, Mr. 
R. A. Brelvi, Mr. Amritlal Sheth, Mr. K. Srinivasan, Mr. Y. K. Khadjlkar and 
Mr. A. P. Mani to go into the matter and ascertain opinion on the subject from 
the provincial branches of the Conference. It instructs the Sub-Committee to 

submit its recommendations to the Standing Committee for necessary action.” 

“The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference is of opinion that there should 
be no discrimination between correspondents accredited to the Government of 
India and requests the Standing Committee to take necessary steps to secure the 
application of an uniform standard in regard to extension of facilities to correspon¬ 
dents accredited to the Government of India.” 

“The Conference of the A.T.N.E.C. views with grave concern the nr^ecution 

and conviction for sedition or Mr. Vidyarthi, Editor of ^ the Colonial Times of 

Nairobi, arising out of Mr. Sohand’s article entitled ‘British Belsen’ enumerating 
the excesses committed by the police in India. It requests the Government of 

India to intervene in the matter and see that the sentence is remitted.'’ 

“As the war emergency has practically ceased, this Conference is of the view 
that the continuance of the controls in regard to publication of newspapers, supply 
of newsprint, import of machinery and grant of foreign exchange constitute an 
unnecessary interference with the rights of the Press and the administration of these 
controls gives room for serious complaints of discrimination, favouritism and corrup¬ 
tion. The Conference, therefore, urges the Government to remove these controls and 
give full scope to the Press for its legitimate growth.” 

A condolence resolution on the death of Babu Kalinath Roy, Mr. Ggale and 
Mr. M. Krishna Rao was also passed. 

New Committee Formed 

The new Standing Committee of the All-Tndia Newspaper Editors' Conference 
met on February 18th. at the President’s residence. 

The President nominated the following members to the Standing Committee. 
Sir Ushanath Sen and Messrs. B. Shivo Rao, Lingraj Misra of Cuttack, Murali 
Manohar Prasad of Patna, Abdul Rahiman Siddiqui of Calcutta, Hazi Naziruddin of 
Karachi and T. P. Chandra of Lahore. . 

Messrs. J. N. Sahni and K. Srinivasan of Bombay were re-elected Joint 
Secretaries and Mr, P. K. Sen of Amrita Bazar Patrilca was elected Additional 
Secretary. 



The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session—New Delhi—17th & 18th January 1946 

H. E the Viceroy’s Address 

Meeting after an interval of nealy two Tears at New Delhi on the 17th January 
1946 the annual session of ths Chamber of PrinceB to-day h^ard the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell , give an aseurauce on one of the main points of difference which led to the 
crib's of 1914, namely treaty rights and relationship with the Crown. “I can assure 
you,” said the Viceroy, “that there is no intention on our part to initiate any 
change in this relationship or these rights without your consent.” 

T take particular pleasure in welcoming your Highnesses to the 20th session of 
the Chamber of Princes since this is the first occasion on which I have the honour 
to preside over your deliberations. 

Since Your Highness last met, there have been changes in the offices of the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber. It is now nearly two years since 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal was elected Chancellor and during that period 
he has never rested from his activities on behalf of the States. Your Highnesses have 
recognised this by indicating your desire that His Highness should continue in office 
for a second term and I am confident that event will prove the wisdom of your action. 
T must also pay tribute to the great service rendered to this Chamber and to the 
country by H»s Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, whose period of 
office as Pro-Chancellor will shortly terminate and who has felt unable to agree to 
continue in office for a farther period. For more tnan eight years—throughout the 
whole length of the war—His Highness has held continuously the office of Chancellor 
or Pro-Chancellor. I am sure that we are indeed grateful to him for hi* long term 
Of work on behalf of the States and of India. , , . . , 

Death has occasioned several changes in Your Highness Chamber since it last 
met- and we have to mourn the loss of their late Highnesses the Maharaja of Dewas 
(Tunior) the* Maharaja of Gondal, the Maharaja of Bnnswara, the Nawab of Balasinor, 
the Baja of Bundi the Raja of Talcber and th^ Raja of Sarangarh, in addition to 
the** members of the Chamber, a member of Us representative electorate—the Ran* 
of Kumharsain— has also died. . , . 

The successions of several members of the Chamber have been recognised since 
the last pession—those of Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Cochin, the Maharaja of 
Dewns (Junior), the Maharaja of Gondal, the Maharnwal of BanswarA, the Nawab of 
Balasinor and the MaharaO Raja of Bundi, while the Raja of Ranker, the Raja of 
Gangour and the Raja of Chamba have been invested with ruling powers during the 
period, Your Highnesses will, I know, join with me in welcoming these Rulers to the 

Chamher^e ^ come n0 m ore eventful period in history than the two years which 
have passed since the last Chamber met. At that time, the war was atill being 
waged both in the East and the West with unparalleled fury. In the East, although 
the Allied armieB and navies were beginning to make headway against the Japanese. 
Tamncse forces were in possession of Burma and even a part of Indian temtorry; 
inltaiv a determined opposition was being put up by the German Ernies and very 
heavy fighting was in progress; the landings of Allied troopB in France had yet to 
take place and the country was still in the occupation of the enemy. Yet within 
two vests the enemies were routed, their navies surrendered or sunk, their air fleets 
destroyed; and their countries occupied by Allied forces. The most poweffu f. c tor8 
in these splendid achievements have been the stead fastness of the A Hied nf^ons and 
IL nroUss of their figting forces. In that steadifastness and prowess, the Indian 

have a proud share. Throughout those difficult years when we were exposed, 
unpr%ared 6 , Me first furious onslaught of the ememy, and duiring thenj.rk ,days 
of 1942, when it seemed that India herself might be invadedBndtheaithofsome 
Unr.au to fail and k<mt their loyalty to the causes for which ™ugnt unmoved, 
unshaken, unseduced, untended” a circumstance of which Your Highnesses and your 
peoples have every reason to be proud. 

^ Record of State Forces in the War 

The record of Indian States forces and the many State Joined the 

. ftoTjui T n dUn Navy, the Indian Army and the Indian Air force was ,^?rthy 

oWmiS; I wish that I could speak iu detail of J* ‘“diT.dnal 

unite of the States forces in the various theatres of i - ,me *t my 
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jspOBft! makes this impossible, and I can only say that in the fighting in Africa, in 
Italy, in the Mediterranean and on the eastern frontier of India they distinguish 
themselves by their valour and endurance. In the Indian Army, five V.C. e were 
won by subjects of Indian States. Your Highnesses yourselves set a worthy 
example to your peoples. Three of your number—His Highness of Bundi, His 
Highness of Dewas (Senior) and His Highness of Cooch-Behar—took part in the 
8ct?ve operations against the enemy, and I congratulate His HighnesB of Bundi on 
being awarded the Military Cross for gallantry. Other Rulers paid visit to the 
troops at the front, who received much encouragement from their presence amongst 
them. One State, Manipur was actually invaded and heavy fighting took place 
within its boundaries. During that trying ordeal, the people of the State, under 
His Highness the Mnharajo, who remained in his capital even when it was seriously 
threatened by the enemy, behaved with examplary steadfastness. The States were 
associated with the planning and organisation of the war since the Chamber last 
met. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir was one of India’s two representatives 
in tiie War Cabinet at an important period; and duriug an early period of the war, 
Hia Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib occupied a similar position. Needless to say 
both filled these posts with distinction and with advantage to India. 

States and Future Constitution 

The part played by the States during the war not only does them great credit 
but should also be nn inspiration to meet the many and great difficulties with which 
we shall have to contend in the early years of peace. Most important of the prob¬ 
lems with which India is faced is her future constitution, on the satisfactory solution 
of which will depend the happiness and prosperity of her people for many future 
years With this problem, the States are no less concerned than is British India. 

Your Highnesses, this leads me to a subject to which I know well you all attach 
the greatest importance—that of your relationship with the Crown and the rights 
guaranteed by your treaties and engagements. I can assure you that there is no 
intention on our part to initiate any change in thm relationship or these rights 
without your consent. I am confident that Your Highnesses will whrough your 
accredited representatives take your full share in the preliminary discussions, which 
were announced in my broadcast of the I9th September, os well as in the intended 
constitution-making body ; and that your consent to anychangeDwhichemergeae 
a result of these negotiations will not unreasonably be withheld. I am also confident 
that in your approach to these problems you will have no intention or desire to 
stand in the way of growth of India to its stature or to hinder the political, 
economic or social progress and advancement of your subjects. It will rather be 
natural and in accordance with your traditions that you should become leaders in 
peace, os you have formerly been in war. 

Attachment Scheme 

The record of some States in the art of civil gover n ment is already most 
distinguished. In no part of Indio is administration more efheient, aro industries 
hotter organised and the welfare of the people better secured than m some of the 
states That such a claim cannot be made on behalf of all States, Your Highnesses 
will doubtless not contest: that it cannot be made on behalf of the small States is 
largely due to the fact that tbeir resources are insufficient to meet the cost of a 
Srn administration. Although inadequate finance is a misfortune for which, in 
itself the Darbars concerned are not responsible, it is, I suggest, incumbent upon 
them bo ‘o modify the constitutional position of their States as to ensure the 
welfare of their subjects for the future. To achieve this, three conditions are necessary. 
Every State should possess political stability, adequate financial resources and 
effective association of the people with the administration. 

If a State cannot fulfil these conditions. I strongly ut^e that it should 
arrange to do so either by joining or combining with other small States co form a 
Seal entity of a sufficient size. I am convinced that only by this means will 
the small S ates be able to keep abreast of progress in other parts of India, and 1 
therefore trust that they will not withhold their consent to such modifications of 

..Ulinna with the Crown as present circumstances and future requirements 
SmanfwXo^xpectation that! by so doing, they may be able to perpetuate 
conditions which are out of date. 

primarly concern the small States, they are, 1 
r -- -' naturally he concerned to 


Although these suggestions 


believe, of importance to all Your Highness^ who must naturally be 
assist the smaller States to solve tbeir particular problems with sue css. 
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Post-War Problems 

Though constitutional problems are the moet important with which India to at 
present confronted, there are others which demand the most careful ' 

Some of these—such as the control of prices and of the distribution of co 
gooda—have been created by war conditions and will pass away with those co • 

others—euch as the resettlement of demobilised soldiers, sailors and airm .? 1 n ‘ e 

planning of the country’s food eupply-though occasioned by the war, will conUnue 
to exercise considerable influence in the future : others ogam, 8 , ucb f aB 
truetion of industrv and the development of electric power and of the means of 
transport^^ are of permanent importance. I should like to say a few words about 
the financial background against which these problems must be viewed. e wa 
involved a vast expenditure of rupee currency in India and a great reduction m the 
eupply of goods available for civil consumption. To check the inflationary efiec; of 
th^ee conditions it was necessary to take various measures in which, as A our 
Highnesses know, the States were asked to co-operate. Some of theee H 
such as high taxation and an intensified savings campaign, were designed to 
secure a reduction in purchasing power; the purpose of others was to increase the 
Giiartity of goods for sale. Control over capital issues and forward contracting was 
introduced as acheck on speculation: and finally, the distribution of essentia 
commodities was made as equitable as possible by price and similar controls. 
the end of the war the Bituation has somewhat changed, for, though there is still the 
•* k . A^ncrav nf infl'itinn n Derlod of temporary deflation may be caused by tne 
H ielease g of B«vice personnel and the war workers. To guard against these con- 
fl!/*tin(r dangers action is being taken in British India, on the one hand, to embark 

iSSSS on° B the W Sr g, to '“SK 

of taxation and to encourge public saving. I commend to Your 

SighmJSSca UieadopUon o^ auniiar_meaflure3^m^^ ^ . j- flhou)d d , t auy length 

1th elsewhere. % ® 

known to e n rt 8 his 8n Vat^fsr y Tnr?,est aim and will be my constant 

which I wwhi to “ 1 u of‘ the states should receive the same attention and sym- 
“KL tte Goverament of India in the process of development os the provin- 
pa Jr RHHsh India lTm also sure that the States will afford that same measure 
o f 8 C or d hd ^o-ope ration in Control s and in planning as they have given » the past. 

Co-operation With British India 
Frin'hneKRPB are aware that I have discussed with your representatives on 



Sio to do .ooethlog towards “““'I""* iSttaf m.obiaor, 

content with what has been done, a S^.J l *u Ve T “ ( . i „ , nd the States. I welcome the steps 
Yo«^°ighnewes I h l ave 01 taken e to e Btrengthen the Becrctariat of the Cb^mbey a^d^tbe 

3SSrSA? 33 SbttSTibli on this question of 

economic progress. n «rtt<mlar examples of the need for close co-op- 

I invite your attention to two partiotHar examj) inat - nefi i g that o foodgrains; 

( ration --one short-term, one-long term. The short-tei _ ade by the Combined 

for some time to come world *!Jof “one w.il continne to be^i {oj 8hare g 

Food Board in Washington, and India will ba J the b eB t possible distribution 

lodia atttl U» State. b. 

‘" ,l Th,‘lSStt.ro, io.taoc. I trill glv« m I]t Ita »“> 

supplies in which direction lies India 8 beBt way ^ J r f or navigation, f or 
schemes' now under consideration, for flood control. for ga , loM j y concerned 

*"• 
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provision of expanding services in the social sphere such as education, medical relief 
and public health. The latter forms of development must necessarily depend on re¬ 
venue resources and not on borrowings. In this connection, I need not emphasise 
the importance of gradually approximating your taxation policies and systems with 
those of British India. I am glad to learn that this matter is already engaging Your 
Highnesses’ nttention. 

Your Highnessses, I have briefly reviewd some of the constitutional, political 
and economic problems with which we are confronted at this time when the war is 
but recently over and peace barely established. Those problems form part of the 
complex and difficult situation in which Your Highnesses will shortly be called upon 
to make decisions, upon the wisdom of which will depend the prosperity of your¬ 
selves and your peoples for many years to come. Indian States have had an honour¬ 
able past: many of them have histories extending over centuries. If your High¬ 
nesses make such adjustments as are necessary to meet the chauging circumstannceB 
of the present day, there is every reason to believe that they will play a leading part 
in the future of India. For myself I have no doubt that this will be so, for I am 
confident that Your Highnesses will bring to the solution of the problems which 
confront you that same courage and determination which distinguished your conduct 
during the war. 

Resolutions— Welcome to Lord Wavell 

After the Viceroy’s address, the Chancellor, the Naicab of Bhopal , wearing the 
uniform of an Air Vice-Marshal, moved a resolution welcoming Lord Wavell to 
the session of the Chamber, at which he was presiding for the first time. 

From the dawn of India’s history, said His Highness, almost every Indian 
Prince had been an actual or potential soldier aud it was particularly appropriate 
that they should greet and welcome as President a world-renowned soldier who had 
made history by his achievements on many battlefields. 

Iudian Princes, he went on, had in their war effort never wavered, never faltered 
nor counted the cost. “But, now that peace has come, we ask ourselves what future 
is in store for us now that the alarms and anxieties of war are of the past, when the 
danger from enemies has receded and the need for friends is no longer insistent. We 
believe we see the answer to this question in Your Excellency’s appointment as the 
Crown Representative in India.” 

“We feel sure”, said the Chancellor, “that in taking decisions on issues great 
and small, you will never allow the case of Princes to go by default and that in 
you we shall always have a Btalwart champion of our just rights and interests. When 
we talk of our rights, we wish to assure you that we are not oblivious to our duties 
and obligations. We are resolved so to act that we earn our rightful and legitimate 
place in the India of to-morrow. I beg to assure Your Excellency of our fullest 
support and co-operation in your efforts to help our country to the immediate attain¬ 
ment of its full stature and ensure the happiness aud prosperity of our fellow- 
countrymen”. 

The Nawab assured Lord Wavell that he would have the whole-hearted co-ope¬ 
ration of the members o! the Chamber in all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
their States and themselves and the happiness of their people. 

The resolution was seconded by the Raja of Bilaspur and passed. 

The Chamber adopted resolutions of condolence on the deaths of a number of 
Princes mentioned in the Viceroy's and Chancellor’s speeches and congratulated 
the new Rulers. The Chamber expressed appreciation of the services reudered by 
the Maharaja of Kashmir at the meetings of the British War Cabinet and the 
Dominion Premiers* Conference. Tht resolution on this was moved by the Chancel¬ 
lor and seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Moving a resolution conveying congratulations to the King Emperor and the 
heads of the Allied Governments on the victory of the Allied arms, the Nat ab of 
Bhopal said: ‘‘l’he sacrifices and the horrors of the last Bix years cannot be allow¬ 
ed to (TO in vain. We must all make whatever contribution we can towards buil¬ 
ding up the world structure, which is required for the future. The first teat will 
be the manner in which high principles of justice, freedom, sanctity of covenants 
and respect for the rights of small nations, for which Allied Natione fought and 
sacrificed so much, are applied in the post-war adjustments. I am confident that 
God willing: we of the Iudian States will make our full contribution towards the 
winning of the peace as we have been privileged to make towards the wtnurng 

01 th The a resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Kaparthala end supported 
by the Maharaja of Bajpipla and waa passed. 
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Tribute to State Forces 

The Chamber passed a resolution paying a tribute to the Indian States for¬ 
ces on their “glorious achievements in every theatre of the world war,” 

Moving the resolution, the Nawab of Bhopal said that nearly half a million ot 
the State forces went out on war service. The first among the troops to net toot 
in Italy/” said the Chancellor, “were the infantry unit from an Indium btate. 
Our forces fought with distinction in the East as well as in the Wes . lhey 
formed part of the famous 4th and 5th Indian Division, which fought vmn 
distinction and gallantry in Central, East and North Africa ; they shared in the 
glories of the victories of Amba Alagi. Keren and Asmara as well as in tne 
strenuous, bitter battleB round Sidi Barrani, Badia, Tobruk, Tripoli and Tunisia. 
They were among the victorious forces in Sicily and the grim battles of Palermo. 
Five of the coveted Victoria CrosBes have been won by subjects of the DKiian 
States. The other awards to men of the State forces include so far three Utous, 
five IOMs, 28 MCs, 20 IDSMs and 36 military medals. , « 

“The welfare of our soldiers whom we are happy to welcome back home is a 
trust which we Bhall honour. There are many who have not come back. Aheir 
memory will be cherished and it will be a point of honour with us to look a*ter 

The resolution was seconded by tbe Maharaja of Bundi and supported by the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and tbe Raja of Mandi, The Maharaja of Dewas, a 
former Emergency Commissioned Officer, said: '*1 can speak from personal 
experience that our soldiers were no mercenary hand. They included many of our 
kith and kin, the pick of our society, the moBt promising of our youth. Many of 
them bad independent means and could have found other vocations, but with 
their traditions they preferred to join the forces with all the hazards i 

involved . am fc er recorded its whole-hearted support to the United Nations 
Organisation? earnestly prayed that the “United Nations Organisation might 

be enabled to earn increasing confidence by tbe impartial, timely and courageous 
dfscharge of °its essential functions in furtherance of the noble purposes and 

PrinC Kin7 b tt e ?eeolu5on^tbe r >a W aJ o' Bhopal seid :-“Tbis Chamber, I feel 
sure will specially welcome and endorse the re-affirmation in the Charter of the 
faith in the equal rights of nations-large and small. 1 am confident, that the 
Indian States will render every possible assistance so that India, w k |c !> is » 
original signatory to this Charter, may be able to make an effective contribution 

W ° U! Secondffig l8 the 8t resolution, the Baja of Mandi said : "I earnestly ho^ tha^ 
with the whole-hearted support and goodwill of a free India m the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the United Nations Organisation will prove of real 

benefit^o maDkyd^j^itor^ ^ thu afternoon session were four members of the 
Parliamentary Delegation including Mr. Richards, the Leader. 

2nd. Day—Resolutions—New Delhi 18th January 1946. 

-Reforms in States „ , , . , 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Namb of'Bhopal made to-day 
a declaration on constitutional developments in States, ’ n l he °“ 1 d£Bi ^ in^the 
on a resolution reiterating that Indian States fully ^^.f^J^aud wMld make 
country for the immediate attainment by India of her fi Indian conetitutinal 
every possible contribution towards the settlement of the Indian conetitutinal 

pl ° bl The Chancellor referred to differences and disagreements w hi c B . B 'tio n Tat" 6 1 
Indio and added : -It is to the spirit of justme tolerance and operation that^I 
look to bring us to the goal which every thinking Indian, be he ^ tbig Und q{ 


ook to bring us to the goal which every thinking xnnian, « r eee tbig land q{ 
mist long to reach. Is, there one-among us who does not *i “‘ ( \ the np ] iUin ° g 
jur birth free, great and respected, making its worthy eoutriDuuu b 

of humanity ns it did in ages long ago V\ to rcahe every possible 

Deferring to the intention recorded in the resolution to in Chancellor 

contribution to the settlement of the Indian constitutional pr » possible for us 
aaid : “The character and extent of that contribution, it is *>ot * Wa can however 
to specify, for we have no idea of what the final picture is o ^ » 0 constitutional 
promise our fullest contribution to any attempt to settle m 
problem on a just and reasonable basis/* 
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“A 8 bu earnest ot that spirit and to enable *»« States to play *heit full part in 

have given anxious coiieideifttion to *1 nreiudics to the correct constitutional 
reforms in. Indian States and without , 4 , in Pat i iament 0 n behalf 

position, which has been reaffirmed by , Vicerov that the ‘decision 

& Hi. Government and Mpeattdjbj H.K ^■j. Sd Li. SMe .r.ffwiib 

•fssHS EwArtrlou ipfs 

° f Pr ‘'The object is to set up forthwith constitute in the States in which the sove- 
ine oojec »iu u i erci8e ^ through regular constitutional channels 

SEfh W Jay Effecting or impairing the continuance of the reigning dynasty 
without m any way i°o t There shall be popular institutions with elected 

“•f^stoenfu™ doseand^efiective ..soSn of tfie people with the governance 
majorities to eneure d t ° od tl , at in { ra ming tho detailed constitution of indi¬ 
vidual States oJ the above lines regard shali be had to the special circumstances in 

e ach State. already adopted statutory provisions guaranteeing the rule of 

l nw and ?he security and protection of person and property within their territories. 
\n o?der to laydown and declare the position in this matter in precise and clear 
In order • paapntial rights should be guaranteed m States where this has 

nrBirfty'tm dlne^thUnvested in th! Courts of the States to redress any 

infringement of theBe h nght8 b : o q£ biB Hberty> nor „ hould bi8 dwelling or 

; v P .1 ttmiPHtered or confiscated save in accordance with the law. 
property s b ^ n ^ £ h t ^ b? 6 uspended as may be prescribed in case of war, rebellion 

or serious internal disorder. of {ree eX p r ession of opinion, the right 

s;£rl£ zgassjA jMt s 

“ “ EOT Sh »io, fr.vdoitj of co,..clone. yd ■!» ff tt e>I M, to 

nrofees and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. 

P 5. All persons should be equal before the law irrespective of religion, caste or 

° reed 6. No disability should attach to any person merely by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour or in the 

exercise of any trade or calling. 

7. There should be no “begar” (forced labour). 

Administration 


“Tt is reaffirmed that the administration shall be based on the following 
essential princTples which would be strictly enforced where they do not obtain at 

present: administration of justice must vest in an impartial and competent 

iudiciary independent of the executive, and there must be suitable provision for the 
]Ucucib y v atihn nf disputes between individuals and tbe otate. 
impartial ad]udic of d s states should clearly demarcate administrative 

budgeis from 3 vt lists" and fix the latter at a reasonable percentage of the ordinary 

revenue. . nf taxation must be fair and equitable and a definite and 

ntihfltftritia ^portion of the revenue must be allocated for the benefit of the people, 

particularly in ^ h n fl gl y at ^ essential measures recommended in 

this declaration should, where they are not in force, be adopted without delay. 

(tfrl . fl dptlaration made spontaneously and earnestly is inspired, by faith in 
i nf Indian fctates and in the future deBtiny of the Stales, it repicfitrus 

the peoples x> u i erB to implement these decisions without reservation or de.ay. 

™ *5? increasing freedom from want ond fear, and freedom of the mind 

May it lea ^ ^ May it grow on the sure foundation of mutual love, tolerance, 
and its expr-Bsiou. j 
jiervice and responsibility • 
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Replying to the Crown Representative^ opening address, the Nawab of 
Bhopal said on behalf of the Princess: “We are grateful to Your Excellency for 
the reassurance that there is no intention to initiate any change in our relationship 
with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by our treaties and engagements without 
our consent. We have already declared that we have no intention of withholding 
our consent to any adjustments which may be required under the future constitu« 
tional arrangements in India and which we consider reasonable in the wider 
interests of India. 

“We desire our Motherland to occupy her due place among the great nations 
of the world. The higher the statuB of an Indian the greater must be his sense 
of humiliation at the continuance of the present political deadlock in the 
country.” 

Attachment Scheme 

Referring to the Attachment Scheme, the Chancellor said : “We take it as 
understood that the arrangements envisaged under this suggestion are intended to 
proceed on the basis of mutual consent and do not exclude suitable schemes of 
joint services between some bigger and some smaller States, where these may be 
evolved by mutual agreement. In fact some of the smaller States have admittedly 
efficient administrations and are willing to do all they can, individually where 
necessary or through suitable voluntary schemes of joint services, to effect eucn 
further improvements as may be possible and required to meet local conditions. 
The Chamber of Princes has already stated its view that, where individual States 
cannot themselves afford the agreed standards of efficiency required in modern 
times, they should do so by making suitable arrangements with some other btate 
or States. We are convinced that it is possible to ensure the objective in view 
without impairing the continuance of the ruling dynasty, or the integrity and auto- 

nomy of Q^gnSllar^S that the Rulers concerned were entitled to be R 6su r ed that 
their agreeing to work out suitable schemes of joint services for the further 
improvement of their administration would not be used as justification for undue 
interference by local officers in their internal affairs. “We feel Bure, he continued, 
“that inasking the smaller States which cannot themselves afford to provide the 
reSsite standard of a modern administration to form ‘political entities’ of sufficient 
size Your Excellency has no intention of suggesting any arrangement which may 
Xt the continuance of the ruling dynasties or the integrity or rtoj d the 
States) concerned. We deem it our duty to bring to Your Excellency s noticetho 
eerious misgivings which prevail generally amongst the Eulers of so-called smaller 
Btatcs and we invite Your Excellency’s particular sympathy and consideration 1 
approaching the problems of these States.’’ 

Development of Industries . 

As recards the Viceroy’s remarks on the economic problems facing India, tne 
Nawab of Bhopal said: “In fostering their nascent indue tries, the.States are 
actuated by no feeling of rivalry, much less hostility, towards British f nd, “* 
Recent happenings, however, have made it necessary fortbeSutes toc,a “ d ?_ 
there should be no discrimination against them and their people, th ? t i n0 '™ P rc g B 
mpntu should be placed in the way of the natural development of then reB .^ ce ®i 

impede the natural progress of the States or the reasonable and legitimate flow of 
ewpital their tones. ^ ^ ^ gtateB and their peoples and we 

welcome in particular Your Excellency’s assurance. ^.VL^^Bhotw receive the 
will be your constant endeavour that the interests of the States b Diocese of 

b"! attention and sympathy the Government 0 India ,n process^ 

development as thoBe of the Provinces of British India. If this s i 
as we hope it will be, by the Departments concerned, we feel «ure { ue 

- >»« >« 

cb—Sd s.?*>s"is 

with that of the rest of India m regard to food-grams, as they nau 
recent past, 
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Raising of Taxation Levels 

Referring to the Crown Representative's remarks on the importance of 
gradually approximating the taxation policies and systems in the States with 
those of British India, the Nawab of Bhopal said that the question of raising 
taxation levels in the States and of agreeing to approximate their systems and 
levels of taxation to those obtaining in British India were delicate matters which 
vitally concerned the interests and welfare of our peoples and which called for 
most anxious consideration, particularly as afc present the States had no voice in 
shaping All-India taxation policies. Moreover, these matter were the subject of 
active negotiation at the moment between our representatives and those o t 
the Government of India. We can assure Your Excellency, however, that we 
fully realise the importance of thiB question and that our approach will be 
reasonable, fair and patriotic.*’ .... ,. , 

Earlier the Nawab of Bhopal referred to the three conditions which the 
Crown Representative said he considered necessary for a State to conform to tae 
requirements of the time, namely, political stability, adequate financial resources 
and effective association of the people with the administration. ‘‘We are pot 
quite sure,” said the Nawab, “as to what is intended by the term political 
stability’ iu this text but this term, as we understand it, must take into accouut 
the historic background and geographical position of the States and as Buell it 
can be inherent in a unit even of a small size.” Many Indian States, he added, 
were awaiting development and therefore, their existing revenues alone 
should not be the criterion of assessing their financial position. 

Princes Interestfd in India’s Freedom. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding, said that such a resolution should 
to be moved at all. But, he added, calumny died hard and the 
for which there had never been any real justification, had persisted 
the Indian Princes or some mysterious persons were less interested 
freedom and greatness of India than their brethren across the borders. 
His Highness recalled that a similar cry was raised during the Monfcagu- 
ChelmBford discussions and his father the late Maharaja ^ of Bikaner gave 
the lie direct to that allegation and it was received with enthusiasm a ! 
over India. His late Highness reiterated the PrinceB* stand iu 1330, 

The speaker declared : ‘'We the Princes of India, ore no less patriotic than 
others, nud we, no less than others, recognise the obligation that every son of the 
Mother-land has in working towards the achievement of her destiny. Le shell 
indeed be worthy of no sympathy or considerati n at the hands of any one if we 
denied our obligations to her, or remained backward in preesing her claims. Tho 
princes, along with the rest of Iudia’s sons in every walk of life, wish to see this 
beloved land of our birth great and respected in the world, attain her full stature 
in the family of nations and fulfil the great responsibility that falls to her by her 
history, tradition and culture in the affairs of the new world.” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner gave whole-hearted support to the declaration made 
by the Chancellor and said that the cause both of the States and of India as a 
whole would be strengthened and the interests of the Princes served by implement¬ 
ing without delay the principles enunciated in that declaration. His Highness 
appealed to his brother Princes to give effect to the declaration wherever existing 

conditions required adjustment. , , ... rm. -c ; t 

The Raja of Bilaspur and Mandi supported the resolution. The Raja_of 
Mandi said: “Rulership need not be identified with unmitigated autocracy. Ine 
Rulers of Indian States have always been appreciative of the desirability of aasocia- 
timr their people with the Government. I have no doubt that where such measures 
Lava so far fallen short of the general standard, which has now been declared by 
our Chancellor on behalf of Indian States, the leeyway wll be made up by ue. It 
wmild however be unfortunate if this were to give the impression that what has 
hppn stated to-day embodies the last word on the Bubject. Nature demands change 
afd anything which becomes static must cease to exist. 

‘Referring to the political situation in India, the Raja said that the good of the 
country lav in its unity based on justice and {airplay for every comrmimiy and 
interest comprising the social structure of India. He thought that the differences of 
idSy among the major political parties of British India were based on •Sniggle 
for political nower. If the struggle unfortunately resulted in breaking up the unity 
of India which had been achieved through strenuous effortB extending over a century 
and Vhalf the Indian States would have to take such appropriate action as the 


MIMS?*,, 
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situation demanded, keeping always in view the good of their people and the country 
as a whole. 

The resolution was passed. 

India Govt.’s Industrial Policy—A Review ..... 

The Indian States’ attitude to the Government of India’s industrial policy is 
explained in a review of the Chamber of Prices’ activities since its last session. Ike 
Natcab of Bhopal , Chancellor, read the review at to-day's session. . . 

The review says that the States are prepared to co-operate to the fullest extent 
possible with the plan requiring Ali-Iudia co-jrdination. Ibis must, however, be on 
the definite understanding that there is no discrimination against the. StateB and 
their peoples; the StateB are assured due quota of whatever machinery may be avail¬ 
able to India if required by them, and this must take into account the industrial 
backwardness of the States in general which entitles them to special treatment; no 
impediments are placed in the way of the legitimate development of the resources 
and industries, and they should be free to give legitimate encouragement totheir 
nascent industries; that in view of the diversity of conditions m British India and 
the States, co-operation in this matter could not necessarily imply uniformity m 

rC 8 ar Referdn , l: l 8 to 0 inisun^rrstandings about the alleged migration of British Indian 
capita? or industries into Indian States, the review says that the capital invested in 
the States is out of the capital invested in 

natural fe^XrS ilT a° well 7 kLwn fact that in the past the flow of 
CapUl o^the* total Issue of c.gt al,^ 
crores has* been'\ancti|nedL ior 

for Companiesshareholders in the States. Against this Rs. 22 crores 
Investments from th^States in warjoans alone^ed Re. fl| 

parity of" t^tton «nd ttwwj* ^ verg f“ C ® *p ir Hof 

the review says. Nevertneless, we • , which would enable us gradually to 

expressed our willingness to examt P P - RritiBb Indio. It must, however, bo 
approximate our level o t it di ffi C u!t in the interest of their people and their 

borno m mind that the estates nn taxation policies without having a voice 

nascent industries to accept Bnttsb India:a taxalI on ponues wunou * nt 

TtoSkw'U tad i. 

by a process of., g tnJiceDt a level which took British India sixty years to reach.’ 
“^^SS^otUtions on all these 

inco“mpatibiluy B between the interests of British India and Indian States. 
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The A. I. States 9 People s Conference 

Udaipur—318t Dec. 1945 to 2nd Januury 1946 

Welcome Address 

“The States’ people are not satisfied with assemblies of the nature of college 
debating societies. They desire assemblies such as would enable them to effect 
real transfer of power in the hands of popular Ministries in place of the present 
Ministries nominated by Government”, said Air. Alaniklal Verma , Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee of the All-India States* People’s Conference, which com¬ 
menced at Udaipur (Rajputana) on the 3lst. December 1946 under the 
presidentship of Air. JawharLal Nehru. 

Air. Verma said that States like Jaipur and Bharalpur had Legislative 
Assemblies but these assemblies were more in the nature of advisory bodies and 
were not invested with any effective powers. A tussle was going on between the 
Ruler of Bharatpur and the local Prajamandal on the Alaharaja’s failure to fulfil 
his promise to s give two seats to people’s representatives on his Alinistry. Air. 
Verma added that no effective steps had yet been taken either in Mewar or 
Jodpur in regard to constitutional advance. In 1941, the Mewar Government 
circulated for public opinion a scheme for establishing a Legislative Assembly in 
the State but the Government thereafter put off the issue of the plea that elections 
could not be held on account of the war and later on account of the 1942 
movement. 

Speaking of the economic problems of the people of Rajputana, Air. Verma 
said that people outside looked upon Rajputana as a land of the rich but this 
belief did not hold good for all classes. The merchants of Jaipur and Bikaner 
trading outside Rajputana were no doubt rich but it was not the riches of the few 
that counted. The peasants of Rajputana were so poor that they could hardly 
maintain themselves. 

Concluding Air. Verma said, “the people of Rajputana have now risen, and know that 
it is imposs'ble to end exploitation and to attain Responsible Government in the 
States without ending British Imperialism in India. In 1942, Mewar and several 
other States gave proofs of their conviction and determination.” lie assured Air. 
Nehru that Rajputana would not fail to rise to the occasion when the call came again. 

Sheik Abdullah’s Speech 

“Neither the Secretary of State for India, nor the Viceroy nor even the 
Indian National Congress will give the people of the States independence”, said 
Sheikh Abdullah of Kashmir, opening an exhibition before a gathering of 
several thousand people. He added: “For achieving independence which 1 b 
essential for removing the present poverty and hunger of t he people, in the States, 
they will have to organise themselves against the Princes’ clique. The Princes do 
not allow caste distinctions in their organisation, the Chamber of .Princes which 
is composed of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh Princes, jointly trying to check the 
people’s uprising against the traditional autocracy of the rulers Under this 
autocracy, the people’s money which represents their blood and toil, is being spent 
on horses, dogs, continental pleasure trips and self-indulgence in palaces. Ten 
crores of people belonging to 562 States will not remain in their present condition 
for long. The States’ People’s Conference stand for them.” Concluding, Sheikh 
Abdullah said: “Pakistan and other such cries are thousands of miles away irom 
independence. The people’s unconquerable will will crush these cries and achieve 
independence of the whole India, including Indian States. 

Mr. Nehru on Significance of National Flag 

“The National Flag does not belong to one State, one province, one caste or 
any one section of our people. It is representative of the nation’s will to achieve 
independence. It is representative of the national honour , said Mr. .Tawbarlal 
Nehru hoisting the National Flag at Azad Nagar. Mr. Nehru 
added’: “We respect the Udaipur flag, but historically and otherwise, only the 
National Flag represents the nation as a whole 

Subjects Committee—Udaipur —1st January 1946 
States’ Role In Future India 

The Subiects Committee of the States’ People’s Conference, met ibis morning. 
Pandit Riwhailal Nehru presiding. The Committee adopted a new Constitution 
for the Conference. 
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THE A. I. STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE [ ODAiPOn- 

in ^f«,£T^i Con ^ it J ltion ’ wM ° h was , moved by Mr. Bamoantrai Mehta, differsed 
in certain fundamental respects from the previous Constitution. Article I of the 

f 1 hn W n C ff n8tltUt ‘f°‘l Sa ‘ d : ‘2-, he °^f ct . ? f the A,1 ' Indi » States’ People’s Conference is 
the attainment, by peaceful and legitimate means, of full responsible government, 
tbe People of the States, as integral parts of a free and federated India,” 
Tor the purposes of organisational administration, the States in India have been 
divided into fourteen Zones or Regions. 

rir.™, .P ers< ?? 8 s t“? ll , be entitled to hold any elective post in the States’ People’s 

Organisation, the objects and programme of which involve political activities which 

Conference^ 1011 ° f ^ StandlDg Commifctee » are in conflict with those of the 

, Pandit Nehru explaining the new Constitution, said that it was originally 
drafted by the Standing Committee and it had been subject to repeated examina¬ 
tion. Finally, it was considered afresh here. He said : ‘We have proceeded Zli 
the matter unconstitutionally, m the sense that we have applied this new 
Constitution to this very Conference, even before it had been adopted Otherwise 
we could not function properly. The new Constitution is logically imperfect, 
because the conditions we have to deal with arc conflicting. The size of States 
and developments in various States difler and the new Constitution we'have 
evolved may be logically criticised. This is merely an experiment and as far as 

lVlCSlhla TOO roil of 1 1 OTTO n flnviKln t _ l_* 1. _Ml . . ... 



—~ J ^ U11U1U xncuau. lauuii rsenru saia it wa8 

wrong to use the word “Working Committee”. While there was no virtue in 
calling a Committee Working Committee, there was and could be only one such 
committee, the Congress Working Committee. 


Responsible Govt, in States 

The political resolution which the Committee adopted reiterated the resolution 
passed by the Standing Committee at Jaipur in October last in regard to proposals 
for changes in the Constitution of India. The Committee declared afresh that 
constitutional changes can only be acceptable, if they are based on full responsible 
government in States as integral parts of free India. Further that any Constitu¬ 
tion-making body should have as its member States* representatives of people 
elected on a wide franchise which should at least approximate to the franchise at 
present prevailing for legislative assemblies in provinces. The resolution added: 
“Such representatives will represent people’s wishes and will have tbe same status 
and representative character as members from Provinces. Any other method of 
representation in the Constituent Assembly will necessarily mean a lower status 
for members from States and will be a travesty of democratic procedure and is 
likely to lead to deadlocks. It is essential, therefore, that States’ people should 
be represented on a fully democratic basis.” 

The Committee welcomed statements made by some ruling Princes that they 
are desirous of enlarging the liberties of their people and do not wish to come in 
the way of India’s freedom. Any change in the policy of States’ Government, the 
resolution added, must begin with full recognition of civil liberties wi hout which 
it is impossible to have free elections or to make any substantial progress in the 
direction of freedom and representative institutions. 

The Committee also adopted a resolution on small federating States, empha- 
sing the subjects’ welfare and progress. 


Resolutions—3rd Day—2nd January 1946 

The third day and the final session of the All-India States’ People’s Conference 
commenced this afternoon, Pandit JS T ehru presiding. There was a large attendance. 

The conference passed a condolence resoluiion on the death of prominent 
States’ people workers since the Ludhiana session, including Kasturba Gandhi, 
Messrs, jamnalal Bajaj, S. >atyamurti, 11. S. Pandit and Shankerappa of Mysore.’ 

Another resolution moved from the chair paid homage to those martyrs who 
have lost their liveB in the struggle for freedom in States in the course of last 
three and half years. The resolution paid tributes to Sri Ved Suman who died in 
Tehri Garhwal Jail and added that, “he Bet an example of courage and sacrifice for 
the cause which will be long remembered and will inspire the people of the States.” 

Representation in Constituent Assembly 

The main political resolution was moved by Mr. Siddalingappa of Mysore and 
seconded by Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 



inadvisable to 
the maximum 
would come up 
in dealing with 


Mr. Lalsingh Gil of Faridkot moved an amendment that States’ representati 
the Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

Mr. Phillipose (Travancore) opposed the amendment on the ground that it 
was impracticable. The resolution itself made moderate demands and the 
Conference should see to it that it was implemented by the States. Mr. fchakirali 
of Bhopal, supporting the amendment, said that the Bhopal Praja Mandal had 
been urging for responsible government and adult franchise. They could not now 
demand a lesser franchise. Mr. Mohamed Khaliq of Kalat State (Baluchistan) 
opposing the amendment said that the States* people’s struggle to-day was to bring 
them up to the level of British Iudia. They could not therefore pitch their 
demands higher than those of British India. 

Mr. Mathradas Mathur of the Jodhpur Praja Mandal said that many Indian 
States to-day had a wider franchise than that in British India, even though 
British India had more civil liberties. r Jhe Conference could not pass a resolution 
demanding a lesser franchise than what some States’ people already enjoyed. 

Pandit Nehru, explaining the resolution, said that adult franchise was a 
worthy ideal and the goal of the Congress was adult franchise. But it was not 
practical politics at the present juncture to demand representation to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly based on adult franchise. Between now and the next twelve 
months, the Standing Committee should have a positive mandate from the 
Conference to act upon and negotiate with the Rulers. At present, adult franchise 
was not practicable even in British provinces. It would be 
demand adult franchise just now in the hope of securing 
franchise from the rulers. Nobody could say what problems 
during 1946 and the Standing Committee could not be fettered 
those problems. 

The amendment was lost by 260 votes to 75 and the original resolution was 
passed. 

Congress Election Manifesto Welcomed 

Sheikh Abdulla of Kashmir, moving the resolution -welcoming the Congress 
election manifesto, declared that the slogan of Pakistan represented the quintes¬ 
sence of mutual fears and suspicions. Economically, socially and even on religious 
grounds, Pakistan would be an utter futility. It would be impossible for the 
Pakistan State of Punjab to dominate 46 per cent of Hindus and Sikhs who form 
Punjab population. 

The creation of small independent States, Sheikh Abdulla said, was the 
pastime of Imperialist Powers. The plight of small Arab States to-day was well 
known. Pakistan would be a disaster. The suspicion of minorities, none the lens, 
must be removed by a practical gesture. The Congress election manifesto 
completely answered the minorities* alleged fears. 

Referring to the Azad Hind Fouj, fckeikh Abdulla said that they had set a 
great example in unity, which every one should emulate. He stressed that more 
than political freedom, economic freedom was needed at once and Pakistan retarded 
the economic progress of the country. 

Mr. Gopikrishna Vijjayaverghe of Gwalior supported the resolution. 

Mr. Hukumraj Jain*of Jodhpur moved an amendment stating that the 

S 3 sed federation “must be a willing union with unrestricted right of secession”, 
concession, he said, would remove fears and foster unity. 

Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan of Bhopal supported the amendment, 
gwami Ramanand 'lirth of Hyderabad, opposing the amendment, said that 
the Question might be asked whether the Princes, if they so desire, would be 
uiven freedom to remain outside the Indian Union. The future of States should 
be decided by the people of the States. Millions of States’ subjects could not be 
disposed of as cattles cither by the rulers or by the British. The Congress election 
■manifesto represented a programme which should be supported by all. 

^heikb Abdulla, replying to the debate, said the Congress did not want a 
t nrnp( \ federation. That was explicit in the resolution. The amendment, he said, 
born of inferiority complex. If Muslims had fears, Hindus also bed fear B . 
,p,,“ pommunists, while propagating the secession idea, had completely ignor. d the 
opposite point of view. The Conference, he urged, should not encourage 

disintegration. Nehru Clarifies Attitude to Pakistan 

Rne-iHnff on the resolution welcoming the Congress election manifesto. Pandit 
Nehru reiterated the Congress stand vis-a-vis Pakistan. Pandit Nehru said that a 
free India Government could never function if the federating units refused to own 
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allegiance to the Centre or wanted to form a separate State of their own. The 
Congress did not want to compel any unit to join the Federation against its will. 
At the same.time, the Congress was not prepared to make concessions to nssiparous 
tendencies and to demands which would disintegrate and ruin India., 

It vvas comparatively easy, Pandit Nehru said, to unmake things but it was 
difficult to construct things. Judged in the context of the world situation, Pakistan 
and similar slogans appeared very petty. Once the Congress started conceding 
Pakistan, ten other reactionary and disintegrating forces .backed up by certain 
vested interests would prop up. Economic betterment and raising of the standard 
of living of millions in India would be an impossibility with a divided India. 
If certain units wanted and vo ed for separation, it would then be a dilierent 
proposition. A Bengali, whether he was a Plindu or Muslim, if he wanted separa¬ 
tion, none could compel.him to remain in the Indian Union. 

While conceding the rights of separation to individual units m the sense that 
he would not compel or force unwilling units to federate, he was against tUe 
granting of a restricted right to separate, with freedom for a unit to secede. It 
would be impossible for a Federal ur Unitary Government to carry on. lbe 
constant threat of separation would demoralise that atmosphere and no planning 
would be possible. The claims that were made on behulfc of lakistan had no 
parallel in history The problem was no doubt complicated but as he bad said, 
it was a verv petty one, especially when one visualised the future of Free India. 

The soviet example of granting complete autonomy-even to separate--was 
often cited. But, Bandit Nehru said, the Soviet had given only complete cultural 
independence to its unit but politically, they were not separate and in fact, it 
would be impossible for any unit, for instance Bokara or Kazakhstan, to lead ** im¬ 
pendent life But what was demanded m India was quite diftwnt. $ 

aj] unrestricted right of separation, neither the separated units nor the rest- ot 
Inclia would be Strong. A fi would be weaklings and ~fii £y v“ 
swav l ie would not oppose Muslims in the Puuj _b or Bengal, u tney voted 
fOT separation but “one would allow them to drag the members of other com¬ 
mon ties »dth them. Certain interests, he said, ever interested in spreading 
Ssfon, were sowing the seeds of disintegration. All progressive forces must 
oppose them. 

The resolution was passed. 

The I. JN. A. 

The Conference adopted a resolution moved from the Chair about the I.N.A. 
The resolution stated: *‘In view' of the fact that a large number of people in 
Indian States joined the Azad Hind Fouj, this Conference is specially interested 
in the future of men and women who have set an example not only of courage 
and sacrifice for Indian freedom but also of forging unity among, the different 
tn'oiios and communities. The Conference trusts that both the btates Governments 
fid the* states* people will help in every way in rehabilitating these trained 
disciplined people and in utilising them for work of national advantage. 

Auwb«Resolution moved from the Chair appreciated and welcomedaction 
of the Maharaja ol Liewa in declaring his desire to establish full responsive g 
ment in Rewa State immediately. s ^ ^ ju a resolution which the 


constitution for the States* People’s 


L lU kjvjv.. „ 

Complete abolition of Jagirdari 
Conference adopted on the subject. 

The Conference also adopted a new 

Conference. Session Concludes 

Pandh b |ehru r a r Bktd subjects‘to rally’under Ybe bannerol the Conference 

and carry out the programme chalked out for them. 



